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The  foUowing  resolutioo  wax  agreed  to  in  tbe  Senate,  April  30,  1876,  aod  ooncnrred 
in  by  the  HonM  of  Repre«eDt>tiTM  Ma;  24, 1876 : 

Reiolced  bg  tlu  Saiate  (tke  Hokm  of  BrpraenUiliTei  ctmcurHng,)  Tbat  ten  thonsand  fire 
biiodred  copies  of  the  Heport  of  the  Smithsonian  luatitution  for  the  year  1875  lie 
priLUd,  oue  thoiisaod  copiea  of  nhicb  shall  be  for  tbe  use  of  the  Senate,  two  tboDsand 
copiea  of  wbicb  ahall  be  for  tbe  use  of  tbe  House  of  Eepreseotatlvea,  and  eeien  thoD- 
oaud  five  huodred  copies  foe  the  oae  of  tbe  Smithsonian  iDStitution :  Proridid,  That 
the  aggregate  uumber  of  pages  shall  not  exceed  four  bundred  and  fitly,  and  tbat  there 
shall  be  no  illniitratioiis,  except  those  ftiraiabed  b;  tbe  SmithsoDian  Institntiun. 
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SECRETARY  OF  THE  SMITHSONIM  INSTITUTION, 

TBAKSMrrruco 
The  annual  report  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution /or  the  year  1875. 


Smithsonian  Ihstitutton, 

Washington,  April  7, 1876. 
Sib  :  In  behalf  of  tbe  Board  of  Begeats,  I  have  the  honor  to  sabmit 
to  tbe  GoQgressof  the  United  States  the  annual  report  of  the  opera- 
tions, expeuditares,  and  condition  of  the  Smithsonian  Institntion  for 
tbe  ;ear  1875. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
JOSEPH  HEKEY, 
Secretary  Smithsonian  Institution. 
Hon.  T.  W.  Febbt, 

President  of  ike  Senate. 
Hod.  M.  G.  Kbbb, 

Speaker  of  the  Bouse  of  Representatives. 
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ANNUAL  BEPORT  OF  THE  SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION  FOR  1875. 


This  docnment  contains: 

1.  The  annual  report  of  the  Secretary,  giving  an  account  of  the  opera- 
tioDS  and  cuudition  of  the  estahlishment  for  the  year  1875,  vitb  the  sta- 
tistics of  collect^QS,  exchanges,  &c. 

2.  The  report  of  the  executive  committee,  exhibiting  the  financial 
affairs  of  the  Institotion,  including  a  statement  of  the  Smithsou  fund, 
the  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  year  1875,  and  the  estimates  for 
1876. 

3.  The  proceeding  of  the  Board  of  Begenta  for  the  session  of  Jan- 
nary,  1876. 

4.  A  general  appendix,  consisting  principally  of  translations  from  for- 
eign journals  or  works  not  generally  accessible,  but  of  interest  to  the 
collaborators  and  correspondents  of  the  Institution,  teachers,  and  others 
interested  in  the  promotion  of  knowledge. 
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REPORT  OF  PROFESSOR  HENRY,  SECRETARY  OF  THE  SMITH- 
SONIAN INSTITUTION,  FOB  1876. 


To  the  Board  of  Regenta  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  ; 

Gentlemen  :  1  have  the  honor  berevith  to  present  to  yonr  honorable 
board  the  report  of  the  coDdition  and  operations  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institntion  during  the  year  1875.  lo  presenting  this  report,  1  am  happy 
to  be  able  to  inform  yon  that  nothing  baa  occurred  since  the  close  of 
your  last  session  wliieh  in  the  least  degree  has  interfered  with  the  pros- 
perity of  this  establishment.  On  the  contrary,  it  vill  be  manifest  from 
the  report  that  the  Institution  has  continued  with  unabated  energy  to 
carry  ont  the  intention  of  its  founder,  as  expressed  in  the  terms  of  his 
will,  by  increasing  and  diffusing  knowledge  among  men. 

The  several  annual  reports  of  the  Secretary  are  intended  to  form  a 
coDtiunons  history  of  the  Institution,  and,  therefore,  It  is  necessary  to 
state,  what  is  already  known  to  the  Regents,  that  since  the  date  of  the 
last  report  several  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  board.  Among  the 
first  of  these  we  have  to  mention  is  that  occasioned  by  the  death  of  the 
late  Vice-President  of  tfae  United  States,  Hon.  Henry  Wilson,  He  was 
ex-<^cio  a  member  of  the  board,  and  took  part  in  the  deliberations  of  its 
last  session.  In  his  death  science  and  education  have  lost  a  warm 
friend,  who  always  exerted  bis  influence  for  their  advancement.  He 
ever  advocated  all  propositions  snbmjtt«d  to  Congress  for  explorations 
and  researches  which  might  extend  the  bonnds  of  knowledge.  In  two 
previous  instances  of  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Ttce-Fresident,  the  place 
in  the  Board  of  Regents  was  supplied  first  by  the  Hon.  L.  F.  3.  Foster, 
of  Connecticut,  and,  second,  by  the  Bon.  B.  F.  Wade,  presiding  ofQcers 
at  the  time  of  the  Senate.  In  conformity  with  this  usage,  the  place  of 
Mr.  Wilson  will  be  filled  by  the  Hon.  T.  W.  Ferry. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  in  accordance  with  the 
law  of  organization  of  the  Institution,  has  filled  the  vacancies  occasioned 
by  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  service  of  Messrs.  Cox,  Hoar,  and  Ha- 
zelton,  by  the  appointment  as  Begents  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Hon.  Hiester  Clymer,  of  Pennsylvania,  Hon.  B.  H.  Hill,  of 
Georgia,  and  the  Hon.  O.  W.  McCraiy,  of  Iowa. 

The  operations  of  the  Institntion  at  present  consist  principally  of  two 
classes :  first,  of  those  relating  to  the  immediate  objects  of  the  bequest, 
viz,  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  meit,  through  re- 
searches, poblications,  and  exchanges ;  and,  second,  those  which  per- 
tain to  the  core  and  management  of  the  Government  collei^ons  in  nat- 
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nral  history  and  ethnologj-,  constitnting  the  National  Museum,  of  which 
the  lastitutioD  is  the  cuetodian.  Id  regard  to  the  latter,  the  operations 
and  respousibililiea  of  the  directors  have  been  greater  than  ever  before. 
Congress,  at  its  last  aessioD,  not  only  made  the  nsnal  appropriation  of 
930,000  for  the  care  of  the  mnaenm,  $10,000  for  eases,  and  |2,500  for  an 
extension  of  the  beatiug-apparatas,  hot  also,  in  addition  to  these  snms, 
granted  $67,000  for  the  display  of  the  collections  of  the  National  Mn- 
seam  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  in  Philadelphia.  A  part  of  this  latter 
sum,  however,  was  reserved  for  the  payment  of  a  portion  of  the  cost  of 
a  temporary  bnilding  for  the  exhibition  of  the  articles  belonging  to  the 
Oovemment,  leaving  abont  $50,000  for  the  display  by  the  Institution. 
This  latter  appropriation  was  made  incounection  with  a  series  of  appro- 
priations to  enable  the  several  Departments  of  the  Government,  as  well 
as  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  to  participate  in  the  Exhibition.  Each 
of  these  parties  was  directed  to  appoint  a  representative,  the  whole 
forming  an  executive  board,  to  which  was  to  be  given  tbe  power  tocon- 
trol  the  disborsements  of  the  appropriations ;  the  bills  to  be  paid  by  a 
disbursing-officer,  upon  vouchers  certified  by  the  respective  representa- 
tives, and  countersigned  by  the  chairman  of  the  board.  Although  the 
appropriation  in  qaestion  was  made  by  Congress  to  enable  tbe  Institu- 
tion to  discharge  certain  duties,  it  was  by  the  arrangement  above  men- 
tioned relieved  from  all  responsibility  as  to  the  expenditure  of  the 
money. 

To  Prof.  Spencer  F.  Baird,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Ibe  Institation,  I 
assigned  tbe  duty  of  representing  it  in  the  Government  board  of  exhib- 
itors. He  bas  with  much  energy  devoted  his  time  and  thoughts  to  tbe 
work,  and  bas  prepared  a  report,  a  copy  of  which  is  herewith  presented, 
of  what  has  been  done  on  the  part  of  the  Institution  to  carry  out  tbe 
intention  of  Congress. 

The  results  of  the  operations  of  the  Institution  in  connection  with 
tbe  Centennial  Exhibition  will  probably  have  a  much  greater  effect 
on  tbe  future  of  the  establishment  than  is  at  first  sight  apparent  Tbe 
large  number  of  specimens  which  have  been  collected  by  the  several 
Departments  of  Government  and  by  the  Institation  itself  in  view  of  this 
Exhibition  will  greatly  increase  the  contents  of  the  National  Museum, and 
if  we  add  to  these  the  specimens  which  wilt  be  presented  by  foreign 
powers,  of  which  we  have  already  bad  intimations,  the  number  will  be 
swelled  to  an  extent  far  beyond  tbe  capacity  of  the  present  building  to 
contain  them,  and  an  additional  edifice  wilt  be  required  for  their  accom- 
modation. 

In  the  consideration  of  this  matter,  the  questions  will  arise  whether 
tbe  bnilding  required  shall  consist  of  an  extension  of  the  present  Smith- 
sonian edifice,  or  an  entirely  separate  bnilding ;  and  these  questions  will 
involve  another,  viz,  whether  it  is  advisable  to  continue,  at  least  with- 
out some  modification,  tbe  connection  which  now  exists  between  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  aud  tbe  National  Museum,  ,  ^^  ^     viwtoIc 
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In  regard  to  tbe  flntt  question,  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  tbat  as  the 
SmitbsoDian  InstitatioD  was  comitelled  by  an  act  of  Congress  to  erect 
tile  preeeot  building,  wliich  lias  coat  in  all  nearly  $5UO,000,  |>riDui|iiilly  for 
the  accommod^tioQ  of  the  9*81101181  Museam,  it  would  now  be  mauiff  stly 
nnjast  to  tbe  former  establisbmeut  to  transfer  tbe  specimeus,  as  bas 
been  proposed,  from  the  present  ediQce  to  the  new  building  contemplated 
for  tbe  accommodation  of  the  National  Library.  The  plan,  therelore, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  shon^d  be  adopted  is  for  the  Government  to  take 
entire  possession  of  tbe  present  edifice,  making  sueh  additions  to  it  from 
time  to  time  as  would  be  required  for  the  care  and  exhibition  of  the 
increasing  collections,  and  to  repay  the  Smithsonian  Institntion  for  at 
least  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  building,  the  latter  to  erect  a  sepa- 
rate edifice  in  the  vicinity,  better  snited  to  ita  wants,  with  a  portion 
of  the  money  thus  repaid,  the  remainder  being  added  to  the  principal 
of  tbe  Smithson  fund.  • 

In  regard  to  the  second  question,  whether  tbe  connectioD  which  now 
exists  between  the  National  Museum  and  tbe  Smithsonian  Institniion 
Bbonld  continue  as  it  is  without  modiScatiou,  1  would  say  tbat  it  is 
desirable  tbat  a  more  definite  distinction  between  the  two  establisbmeute, 
if  not  an  entire  separatioo,  should  be  made. 

According  to  the  existing  arrangement,  it  is  necessary  tbat  tbe  Insti- 
tution should  apply  to  Congress  every  year  for  an  appropriation  for  the 
support  of  tbe  musenm,  and  it  is  therefore  presented  to  tbe  world  as  a 
suppliant  for  perpetaal  aid,  whereas,  for  carrying  out  tbe  legitimate  ob- 
jects of  tbe  bequest,  oo  annaal  appropriation  is  necessary  from  the  public 
Treasury;  for  although  more  than  one-half  of  tbe  whole  income  of  the 
Smithson  bequest  has  been  devoted  to  a  museum  and  other  local  ob- 
jects, it  bas  succeeded  (through  its  researches,  its  publications,  and 
its  exfjbanges]  in  establishing  a  reputation  as  extensive  as  the  civilized 
world ;  and  I  doubt  not,  ftvm  the  disposition  which  Congress  has  pre- 
vionsly  shown  to  faithfully  discbarge  tbe  duty  which  it  has  devolved 
upon  itself  in  accepting  the  guanlianship  of  a  trust  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind,  it  will  not  refuse,  when  the  public  finances  are  in  a  better 
condition,  to  repay  to  the  Smithson  fund  at  least  a  portion  of  tbe  amount 
which,  through  a  misapprehension  of  the  will  of  tbe  founder,  has  been 
devoted  to  the  National  Museum,  and  also  to  make  such  separate  pro- 
vision for  tbe  maintenance  of  the  latter  establishment  as  will  obviate 
the  necessity  of  a  constant  appeal  to  Congress,  on  the  part  of  the  Insti- 
tution, for  aid  not  necessary  for  its  own  operations. 

Furthermore,  the  museum  is  destined  to  an  extension  far  beyond  its 
present  magnitude.  It  is  an  object  of  much  interest  to  all  who  visit  the 
National  Capital,  and  is  of  great  value  as  exhibiting  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  country,  as  well  as  a  means  of  public  education ;  and  as 
Smithson  intended  the  Institntion  founded  by  his  bequest  as  a  monu- 
ment to  himself,  since  he  gave  it  his  own  name,  it  is  not  proper  tbat  it 
should  be  merged  in  any  establishment  of  tbe  Government,  nor,  on  tlie 
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other  bafld,  is  the  Govemment  called  apon  to  make  annaal  appropria- 
tions for  the  advance  of  scieace  to  be  credited  to  an  establishmeDt  fonnded 
hj  an  individual  to  perpetaate  hie  own  memory.  The  Smithson  faod 
shonld  be  exdnsively  devoted  to  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge 
among  men  in  the  manner  best  calculated  to  prodnce  the  desired  effect, 
and  its' operations  should  be  as  little  complicated  as  possible  with  those 
of  GoTcrnment  establishments. 

FINANCES. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  fands  at  the 
beginning  of  the  yeir  1876 : 

The  amount  originally  received  as  the  bequest  of  James 
Smithson,  of  England,  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  Congress  of 
Aognst  10, 1846 1516,169  00 

The  residuary  legacy  of  Smithson,  received  in  1865,  depos- 
ited in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  in  accordance 
with  the  act  of  Congress  of  Pebruary  8, 1867 26, 210  63 

Total  beqaestof  Smithson 541,379  63 

Amount  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States, 
as  authorized  by  act  of  Congress  of  February  8, 1867,  de- 
rived from  savings  of  income  and  increase  in  value  of 

investments 108,620  37 

Amonnt  received  as  the  bequest  of  James  Hamilton,  of 
Cariisle,  Pa.,  February  24,1874 1,000  00 

Total  permanent  Smithson  fund  in  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States,  bearing  interest  at  6  per  cent., 

payable  semi-anuually  iu  gold 651,000  00 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  remains  of  the  extra  fbnd 
from  savings,  &c,  in  Virginia  bonds  and  certificates, 
viz :  consolidated  txinds,  $58,700 ;  deferred  certificates, 
*29,376.07;  fractional  certificate,  450.13;  total  $88,125.20, 

now  valued  at 42,000  00 

Cash  balance  in  United  States  Treasury  at  the  beginning 

of  the  year  1876  forcairentexpenses 20,555  82 

Amount  due  from  First  ^National  Bank,  Washington, 
$2,056.23,  (present  value  anknown.) 

Total  Smithson  funds  January  20, 1876 713, 555  82 

The  receipts  during  the  year  were  $51,388.20,  and  the  expenditures 
$40,809.98,  leaving  a  balance  of  $4,678.22  to  be  added  to  the  balance 
on  band  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1875. 

The  interest  on  the  Hamilton  bequest  baa  been  received  from  Feb- 
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raary  24,  1874,  to  December  31,  1875,  amountiog  to  (118.49,  whicb  nil) 
be  expended  io  accordance  with  the  will  of  tbe  donor. 

The  interest  on  the  Yirginia  bonds  collected  dnriog  the  year  amouute d 
to  (4,750.11. 

It  was  stated  in  tbe  laet  report  that  at  tbe  time  of  the  saspensioii  of 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Washington,  (19th  September,  1873,)  in 
which  tbe  carrent  fanda  had  been  deposited  by  direction  of  the  board, 
there  were  $8,224.87  to  the  credit  of  tie  Institution.  The  following  divi- 
dends have  been  received  on  this  deposit:  November  11. 1873,  30  per 
cent. ;  on  tbe  7tb  April,  1S74,  20  per  ceot ;  on  the  6th  May,  1875,  10 
per  ceot ;  and  on  the  27th  December,  1875,  15  per  cent.,  or  a  total  of 
75  per  cent.,  or  (6,168.64,  leaving  a  balance  still  due  of  (2,056.23. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Tbe  publications  of  the  lostitatiou  are  of  three  classes,  viz:  the  Con- 

TEIBDTI0N3  TO  KWOWLBDOE,  thC  MlBCELLANEOUS  COLLECTIONS,  and 

tbe  ANjnTAL  Bbpobtb.  The  &rst  consist  of  memoirs  containing  posi- 
tive additions  to  science  resting  on  original  research,  and  which  are 
generally  tbe  result  of  investigations  to  which  the  Institution  has,  in 
some  way,  rendered  assistance.  The  Miscellaneons  Collections  are 
composed  of  works  iotended  to  facilitate  the  study  of  branches  of 
natural  history,  meteorology,  &c.,  and  are  designed  especially  to  induce 
iodividoals  to  engage  in  these  studies  as  specialties.  The  Annual 
BeiHirts,  besides  an  account  of  tbe  operations,  expenditures,  and  con- 
dition of  the  Instttntiou,  contain  translations  from  works  not  geuerally 
accessible  to  American  students,  reports  of  lectures,  extracts  from  cor- 
respondence, &c. 

The  following  are  tbe  rnles  which  have  been  adopted  for  tbe  distribu- 
tion of  tbe  several  publications  of  the  Institution  : 

Ist.  Tbey  are  presented  to  learned  societies  of  the  first  class  which 
Id  return  give  complete  series  of  tbeir  publicatious  to  tbe  Institntion. 

2d.  To  libraries  of  the  first  class  which  give  in  exchange  their  cata- 
logues and  other  publicatious,  or  an  equivalent  from  tbeir  duplicate 
Tolnmen. 

3d.  To  colleges  of  the  first  class  which  furnish  catalogues  of  their 
libraries  and  of  their  students,  and  all  other  publications  relative  to 
tbeir  organization  and  history. 

4tb.  To  States  and  Territories,  provided  they  give  in  return  copies.of 
all  documents  published  under  their  authority. 

6th.  To  public  libraries  in  this  country,  containiug  I6,U0O  volumes, 
especially  if  no  other  copies  are  given  in  the  same  place;  and  to  smaller 
libraries  where  a  large  district  would  be  otherwise  nnsapplied. 

6th.  To  institutions  devoted  exclusively  to  the  promotion  of  particu- 
lar branches  of  knowledge  are  given  such  Smithsonian  publications  as 
relate  to  their  respective  objects. 

7th.  The  Annual  Reports  are  presented  to  tt^e  ^^eteQi^Iqgicf^  observe 
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ers,  to  contributors  of  valuable  material  to  tbe  library  or  collections, 
and  to  persons  engaged  in  special  scientific  researcii. 

Tlie  distribution  of  tbe  publications  of  tbo  Institution  is  a  matter 
wbich  requires  much  care  and  jndicious  selection,  tbe  great  object 
being  to  make  known  to  tbe  world  tbe  truths  which  may  result  from 
tbe  expenditure  of  the  Smithson  fund.  For  this  purpose,  tbe  principal 
class  of  publications,  namely,  the  Contributions,  must  be  so  distributed 
as  to  be  accessible  to  the  greatest  nnmt>er  of  readers,  and  this  will 
evidently  be  to  large  central  libraries. 

The  volumes  of  Gontribntiona  are  presented  to  institutions  on  the 
express  condition  that,  while  tbey  are  carefully  preserved,  they  shall  be 
accessible  at  all  times  to  students  and  others  who  may  desire  to  consult 
tbem,  and  be  returned  to  tbe  Institution  in  case  the  establishments  to 
which  tbey  are  presented  at  any  time  cease  to  exist.  These  works,  it 
must  be  recollected,  are  not  of  a  popular  character,  but  require  pro- 
found study  to  fnlly  understand  them;  they  are,  however,  of  importance 
to  tbe  professional  teacher  and  tbe  popular  expounder  of  science.  They 
contain  materials  from  which  general  treatises  od  special  subjects  may 
be  elaborated. 

The  publications  of  the  Institution  during  tbe  past  year  have  been 
leas  in  number  than  in  preceding  years,  but  this  has  not  been  ou  account 
of  want  of  materials,  but  because  moat  of  the  resources  of  the  Institu- 
tion have  been  devoted  to  the  completion  of  two  volnmea  of  the  quarto 
series,  which  are  nearly  ready  for  tbe  binder,  one  of  which  will  be  cred- 
ited to  1875  and  the  other  to  1876. 

The  twentieth  volume  of  tbo  Smithsonian  Gontribations  to  Knowledge 
will  consist  entirely  of  the  discua^on  of  a  series  of  tabular  results  relative 
to  the  '■'Winds  of  tite  Otobe,'"  prepared  at  the  expense  of  the  Institution 
by  the  late  Prof.  James  H.  CofBn,  of  Lafayette  College,  Pennsylvania,  and 
completed  by  bis  son,  Prof.  Selden  J.  Coffin,  with  the  assistance  of  Dr. 
Alex.  J.  WcBikof,  of  the  Imperial  Geographical  Society  of  Russia. 

The  twenty-flrat  volnme  of  the  Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowl- 
edge will  be  made  up  of  tbe  following  papers,  viz: 

Statement  and  Exposition  of  Certain  Harmonies  of  the  Solar  System. 
By  Prof.  Stephen  Alexander,  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey.  4to.  101 
pp. 

On  the  General  Integrals  of  PlanetAry  Motion.  By  Simon  Newcomb, 
professor  of  mathematics,  United  States  Navy.    4to.    40  pp. 

The  Haidah  Indians  of  Queen  Charlotte's  Island,  British  Colombiai 
with  a  brief  description  of  their  cai-vings,  tattoo  designs,  &c.  By 
James  G.  Swan,  Port  Townsend,  Wash.  Ter.    4to.    22  pp.    7  plates. 

Tables,  Distribution,  and  Variations  of  tbe  Atmospheric  Temperature 
in  tbe  United  States  and  some  at^acent  parts  of  America.  Collected 
by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  discussed  under  tbe  direction  of 
Joseph  Henry,  Secretary.  By  Ghiu-les  A.  Schott,  assistant  United  States 
Coast  Survey.    4to.    pp.  300.    9  diagrams,  2  plates,  ct  ehart«,,vTv>vL'^ 
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Tbese  papers  hare  all  been  described  in  previoaa  reporta,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  last,  that  on  Temperatnres,  have  been  distributed 
separately  to  individaats  and  institutions  especitdl;  inteiested  in  the 
subjects  to  which  they  relate. 

The  pablication  of  the  Antiqaities  of  Tennessee,  mentioQed  in  pre- 
TioQS  reports,  has  been  deferred  in  order  to  give  the  aathor  aa  opportu- 
nity of  revising  the  work  and  abridging  it  by  omitting  a  large  amount 
of  bibliographical  matter  which  could  scarcely  be  published  under  the 
title  of  contributions  to  knowledge,  sioce  it  is  already  in  print.  The 
illustrations,  however,  for  the  work  have  been  engraved,  and  it  will  be 
put  to  press  as  soon  as  the  revision  is  completed. 

The  engravings  for  the  work  oo  Lncernoria,  by  the  late  Prof.  H. 
J.  Clark,  have  been  completed,  with  the  exception  of  one  plate,  which 
was  so  badly  executed  that  it  was  thought  necessary  to  reject  it.  As 
BOOD  as  this  is  satisfactorily  engraved,  the  work  will  be  pot  to  press  and 
will  form  a  part  of  the  GontributioDS  to  Knowledge  of  the  next  year. 

In  the  report  for  1872  is  given  an  account  of  a  series  of  investigations 
Uten  in  progress  in  regard  to  the  Tides.  Beside  tbe  labor  expeuded  in 
this  work  in  tbe  line  of  higher  mathematics,  it  involved  arithmeticnl 
compatations  of  a  very  laborious  character,  tbe  expense  of  which  was  to 
be  defrayed  by  the  Institution.  This  work  has  been  found  of  so  much 
practical  importance  that  it  has  been  adopted  as  a  part  of  the  investi- 
gations of  the  Coast  Sarvey.  In  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  the  lusti- 
tuti<Hi  has  inaugurated  valuable  investigatioDS,  which  have  subsequently 
been  carried  on  by  other  means.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  estab- 
lished usages  of  tbe  Institution,  to  do  nothing  with  its  funds  which  can 
be  eqnally  well  done  through  other  agencies. 

Of  the  octavo  series  or  "  Miscellaueous  Collections,"  tbe  Monogra[>b  of 
American  Wasps,  prepared  by  Professor  de  Saassure,  of  Geneva,  Switz- 
erland, has  been  completed  and  is  nearly  ready  for  distribation.  A  lull 
account  of  it  has  been  given  in  previous  reports.  It  forms  an  octavo  of 
408  pages,  and  will  doubtless  be  considered  a  valuable  addition  to  tbe 
soarces  of  knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  this  conntry. 

Another  number  of  the  series  of  Miscellaoeoas  Collections,  published 
during  tbe  past  year,  is  a  Catalogue  of  the  Fishes  of  the  East  Coast  of 
Korth  America.  By  Dr.  Theodore  Gill.  It  was  prepared  and  pub- 
ished  at  first  as  an  appendix  to  the  repott  of  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Fish  and  Fisheries  for  1871-'72;  but,  on  account  of  the  many 
calls  for  it,  and  the  &ct  that  the  work  was  prepared  at  the  Institution, 
and  the  copies  of  tbe  Government  edition  having  been  exhausted,  it  was 
thought  advisable  to  strike  off  a  new  edition  from  the  stereotype  plates 
and  incorporate  it  in  the  series  of  Miscellaneous  Collections.  It  forms 
an  octavo  pamphlet  of  SI  pages. 

Tbe  Botanical  Index,  a  work  mentioned  in  previous  reports,  is  still  in 
tbe  course  of  preparation.  It  will  be  of  much  importance  in  enabling 
the  botanist  to  find,  amid  tbe  various  reports  of  surveys  made  under  the 
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directioD  of  the  United  States  OoTeninient  and  other  sources  of  iiifor- 
inution,  an  account  of  the  various  plants  existing  in  this  country.  The 
worl£  will  be  proaecated  as  rapidly  as  the  time  which  can  be  devoted  to 
it  b;  Prof.  Sereno  Watson,  who  has  it  in  charge,  will  permit;  181 
pages  bavi:ig  already  been  stereotyped.  The  cost  of  its  preparatiou  has 
been  defrayed  by  eontributions  fh>m  theprincipal  botanists  of  the  Uuited 
States,  a  fact  which  safflciontly  indicates  its  value. 

Another  publication  made  during  1875  belongs  to  the  Miscellaneous 
Collections,  and  is  the  fonrtb  of  the  Toner  Lecture  Series.  It  is  on  "A 
Study  of  the  Nature  and  Mechanism  of  Fever,"  by  Horatio  G.  Wood, 
M.  D.,  of  Philadelphia,  and  contains  a  series  of  original  experiments  and 
observationa  on  the  subject. 

The  phenomena  of  fever,  according  to  the  author,  will  be  found 
to  be  capable  of  being  grouped  in  three  sets:  first,  aecelerntion 
of  the  beats  of  the  heart  and  disturbance  of  the  circulation ;  second, 
nervous  disturbance;  third,  elevation  of  bodily  temperature.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  anthor  that  the  tlrst  two  are  merely  secondary  and  depend 
apon  the  third ;  t.  «.,  the  essential  phenomenon  of  fever  is  elevation  of 
temperature.  It  forms  a  pamphlet  of  48  pages,  and  has  been  extensively 
called  for  by  the  medical  profession. 

lu  order  to  assist  in  defraying  the  expense  of  the  publicatioo  of  the 
Toner  Lectures,  a  charge  is  made  of  25  oents  for  each  number.  As  an 
answer  to  many  inqniries,  it  may  be  stated  in  this  place  that  the  second 
lecture  of  the  series  baa  not  yet  been  published,  the  Institution  having 
failed  to  receive  the  manuscript  from  the  author. 

The  preparation  of  the  tables  of  the  "Gonstauts  of  Nature"  has  been 
in  part  interrupted,  by  the  appointment  of  the  principal  author,  F.  W. 
Clarke,  to  the  professorship  of  chemistry  in  the  Cincinuati  University, 
all  his  time  having  been  absorbed  in  the  preparation  of  his  course  of 
instruction.  He  has,  however,  resumed  his  labors  on  the  constants,  and 
will  probably  furnish  us  during  1876  with  another  installment  of  materials 
for  the  extension  of  the  tables.  There  has  been  a  large  and  increasing 
demand  for  this  work,  which  is  of  much  importance  to  the  analytical 
chemist  in  facilitating  his  investigations. 

During  the  past  year  another  series  of  publications,  which  wilt  form 
a  part  of  the  Miscellaneous  Collections,  has  been  commenced.  It  is  enti- 
tled "Bnlletin  of  the  National  Mnse'um,"  and  is  intended  to  illustrate 
the  collections  of  natural  history  and  ethnology  belonging  to  the  Uuited 
States,  and  constitnting  the  National  Museum,  of  which  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  is  the  custodian.  Of  this  series  two  nnmbers  have  been 
issued  in  octavo  form,  printed  at  the  Government  Printing-OEBce,  by  an- 
thority  of  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  first  nnmberisacbcck-list  of  North  American  Batrachia  and  Rep- 
tilia,  with  asystematic  list  of  the  higher  gronps,aod  an  essay  on  geograph* 
ical  distribution,  based  on  the  specimens  contained  in  the  United  Stales 
National  Museum,  by  Prof.  Edw.  D.  Cope.    It  is  a  contribution  to 
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North  American  Herpetology,  undertakea  some  years  ago,  at  the  re- 
qaest  of  the  Institatian.  The  materiiils  which  have  been  accumulatiDg 
u  the  National  MuBeam  offer  great  advantages  for  the  iuvestigaUon  of 
the  anatomical  Btiucture,  variation  of  speciflc  characters,  and  geo- 
graphical diBtribotioD  of  animals.  These  Bubjects  are  especiallji  eluci- 
dated by  the  study  of  batrachians  and  reptiles,  Bince  these  animals  are 
especially  suBceptible  to  effects  from  physical  iufiaences,  aud  are  una- 
ble, like  birds  and  mammals,  to  escape  these  by  extended  migrations. 
Their  habitats,  tberefore,  express  the  simplest  relations  of  life  to  the  spe- 
cial conditions  ander  which  it  exists.  Tbe  great  number  of  specimens 
in  the  National  Uuseum  enables  the  investigator  to  discover  the  range 
of  variations  of  a  given  species,  and  to  reduce  to  the  rank  of  varieties 
many  which  have  been  supposed  to  be  distinct  species — the  definition 
of  species  being  simply  a  number  of  individuals  having  physical  pecu- 
Uaritiee  belonging  to  them  alone,  aud  at  the  same  time  found  in  alL 
Nothiug  is  more  di£Qcult  than  to  divide  tbe  flora  or  fauna  of  tbe  world 
into  distinct  species,  having  the  above  characteristics,  since,  passing 
from  one  locality  to  another  of  varying  physi<.-al  conditions,  the  varia- 
tions in  form  and  character  are  so  gradual  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  say  where  the  line  of  demarkation  shall  be  placed. 

In  the  investigation  of  cold-blooded  North  American  vertebrate.  Pro- 
fessor Cope  has  found  that  many  which  have  been  regarded  as  separate 
species  are  merely  geographical  varieties.  Bulletin  No.  1  is  divided 
into  three  parts. 

Part  I  consists  of  an  arrangement  of  tiie  families  and  higher  divi- 
sions of  the  batrachia  and  reptilia  provisionally  adopted  by  the  Insti- 
tution. 

Part  II  is  a  checklist  of  the  species  of  batrachia  and  leptilia  of  tbe 
nearctic  or  North  American  realm. 

Part  III  relates  to  tbe  geographical  distribution  of  tbe  vertebrata  of 
the  nearctic  realm  with  especial  reference  to  the  batrachia  and  reptilia, 
and  is  divided  into  eleven  sections. 

Life  in  different  regions  of  tbe  earth  presents  marked  peculiarities, 
dependiug  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  geographical  and  topographical 
relations  of  the  continents.  The  districts  thus  marked  out  are  the  Aus- 
tralian, the  neotropical,  the  nearctic,  or  North  American,  the  Ethiopian, 
the  PaUeological,  and  the  Paleeartic,  and  to  these  the  name  of  "realms" 
has  been  given.  The  total  number  of  species  of  vertebrata  found  in  tbe 
North  American  realm  is  2,249,  which  is  below  the  troth,  since  many  of 
the  fishes,  both  of  the  ocean  and  of  the  fresh  waters,  remain  undescribed. 
It  is  more  difficult  to  give  tbe  nnmber  of  species  of  the  inferior  divis- 
ions of  the  animal  kingdom.  It  is  stated  that  8,000  species  of  cole- 
opterons  insects  have  been  discovered  in  tbe  same  region,  and  that  this 
is  probably  about  two-thirds  of  tbe  whole.  Probably  50,000  is  below 
the  mark  as  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  species  of  insects.  In  relation 
to  other  realms,  several  species  of  vertebrata  are  common  to  our  north- 
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era  regions  and  Earope  and  Asia.  Thns  tbe  wolf,  fox,  ermioe,  and  per- 
bapa  the  beaver  exteud  throughout  the  northern  hemisphere.  Bat  few 
species  are  common  to  tbe  nearctic  and  tbe  sontbem  neotropical  realms — 
but  one  mammal  and  no  reptiles,  batracbiana  uor  fresh-water  fishes  ex- 
tend into  Brazil,  bntannmberof  birds  are  permanent  residents  throagh* 
out  both  realms.  GoDsidcrable  variation  exists  in  the  fanna  of  the  sev- 
eral parts  of  our  region,  exhibiting  as  many  as  six  principal  subdivisions. 
The  warmer  regjons  are  mnch  richer  in  birds,  reptiles,  and  iosects  than 
tbe  cooler,  as  we  advance  northward  many  species  disappear,  while 
a  few  others  are  added.  Tbe  natural  division  of  the  eastern  part  of 
the  continent  is  in  a  measure  dependent  on  the  isothermal  lines  which 
traverse  it.  In  accordance  with  this  fact,  tbe  following  districts  of  tbe 
enetern  region  have  been  proposed,  viz :  The  Carolinian ;  the  Alle- 
ghanian ;  the  Canadian,  and  tbe  IladsoDiao.  The  central  region  ia 
characterized  by  tbe  general  absence  of  forests.  It  presents  two  divis- 
ions, each  peculiar  in  its  vegetation ;  the  division  of  the  plains  which 
extends  from  the  eastern  border  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  100th  ' 
meridian,  and  the  Kocky  Mountain  region  itself,  which  extends  to  tbe 
Sierra  Nevada.  The  former  is  covered  with  grass  and  is  almost  totally 
treeless ;  the  latter  is  covered  with  sage- brush. 

In  regard  to  the  batracliia  and  reptilia,  from  their  small  amoant  of 
animal  heat,  it  follows  that  temperature  has  the  greatest  influence  OD 
their  life  and  distribotion.  This  is  exhibited  not  only  in  maltiplication 
of  forms,  but  in  the  brilliancy  of  color.  Another  important  influence 
in  regard  to  these  animals  is  tbe  amount  of  terrestrial  and  atmospheric 
moisture.  A  pecnliarity  of  cold-blooded  vertehrata  of  arid  regions  is 
that  by  means  of  which  they  readily  assame  the  color  of  tbe  body  on 
which  they  rest.  That  a  prevalent  color  of  such  bodies  should  lead  to 
a  habit  of  preference  for  that  color  is  necessary,  and  as  such  habits 
become  automatic,  tbe  permanence  of  the  color  is  naturally  established. 

Appended  to  the  paper  is  a  bibliography  of  works  and  memoirs  which 
embrace  discussions  of  systematic  or  distributional  relations  of  the  rep- 
tiles of  North  America.  Those  embracing  descriptions  of  species  only, 
will  be  added  in  a  future  publication.  This  unmber  forms  a  pamphlet 
of  108  octavo  pages,  and  has  been  distributed  to  the  principal  moseums 
and  naturalists  of  the  world. 

The  second  nnmber  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  National  Museum  is  an  ac- 
count of  tbe  birds  of  Eerguelen  Island,  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Kidder,  Surgeon 
United  States  Navy,  and  edited  by  Dr.  Elliott  Oones.  These  specimens 
were  collected  by  Dr.  Kidder,  surgeon  and  naturalist  of  one  of  the 
parties  organized  for  observing  the  transit  of  Venus  in  the  southern 
hemisphere.  The  party  to  which  Dr.  Kidder  was  attached  landed  from 
the  United  States  ship  Swatara  at  the  upper  end  of  Royal  Souud,  a 
deep  iudentation  in  tbe  soutJiern  part  of  Kergnelen  Island,  otherwise 
known  as  Desolation  Island,  one  of  the  most  extreme  islands  of  the 
southern  hemisphere.    It  is  a  rejpon  of  almost  constant  precipitation, 
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ODly  twenty-seven  days  oat  of  four  moaths  being  recorded  as  witboat 
snow  or  rain,  and  a  still  smaller  Dumber  of  Digbts.  The  range  of  tbe 
tbermomet«r  was  not  far  from  the  freezing-point,  being  a  little  below  in 
September  and  Uctober  and  a  little  above  in  Kovember  and  December. 
The  violent  gales,  which  almost  constantly  prevailed,  and  which  often 
arise  with  great  suddenness,  rendered  it  dangerous  to  make  collections 
in  small  boats.  The  climatic  conditions  greatly  affect  the  flora  and 
fauna  of  the  isjland,  there  being  no  trees  or  shrubs,  no  plant,  indeed, 
larger  than  a  kind  of  cabbage.  As  a  cooseqaence  of  this  condition, 
there  are  no  land-birds  or  mammals  strictly  indigenous,  and  but  a  single 
shore-bird.  The  island  is  of  considerable  size,  about  ninety  miles  long 
by  fifty  miles  wide,  and  is  composed  of  volcanic  rocks.  No  flying  insects 
were  observed  except  minute  gnats,  nor  were  the  remains  of  any  found 
in  the  stomachs  of  birds.  But  two  species  of  vegetable- feeding  birds 
were  observed,  all  tbe  others  liriug  exclusively  on  flsh  or  marine 
invertebrata.  An  English  party  (also  to  observe  the  transit)  established 
itself  about  fourteen  miles  southwest  of  the  American  station,  and  at 
about  the  same  distancetothenorthwest  was  a  German  party,  associated 
with  each  of  which  was  a  naturalist. 

The  ornithological  collections  innde  by  Dr.  Kidder  are  believed  to 
fully  indicate  the  character  ot  the  avil'anua  of  tbe  locality,  very  few 
species  having  been  overlooked.  The  specimens  possess  a  high  interest 
from  the  fact  that  they  are  among  the  rarities  of  American  museums, 
while  most  of  the  eggs  are  new  to  collections,  if  iiot  hitherio  unknown 
to  naturalists.  "  The  contribution  to  science  which  tbe  specimens  repre- 
sent," says  Dr.  Coues,  "  is  very  ably  complemented  by  Dr.  Kidder's 
field'DOtes,  carefully  recorded  upon  the  spot  when  the.  impressions 
of  the  observer  were  fresh.  They  possess  a  vigor  and  vividness  not 
invariably  accompanying  descriptions  of  nature,  while  their  entire 
truBtworthiuess  is  assured  both  by  the  character  of  the  observer  and 
by  tbe  favorable  circumstances  of  observation."  The  extended  bio- 
graphical sketches  of  the  Kerguelen  birds  will  be  welcomed  by  ornith- 
ologists as  an  important  and  interesting  contribution  to  the  life-history 
of  these  imperfectly-known  species.  This  paper  forms  an  octavo  pam- 
phlet of  60  pages,  imd  has  been  distributed  to  naturalists  and  museums. 

Tbe  first  volume  of  tbe  exploration  of  tbe  Colorado  River  of  tbe  West 
and  its  tributaries,  by  Prof.  J.  W.  Powell,  under  the  direction  of  tbe 
Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  has  been  published  during  the 
last  year  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  It  forms  a  quarto  volume 
of  303  pages  with  80  illustrations  and  a  map.  It  gives  a  history  of  the 
explorations  during  the  years  1S69, 1870, 1871,  and  1872.  The  work  to 
which  this  volume  relates  was  origiually  commenced  as  an  exploration, 
bat  was  afterward  developed  into  a  survey  embracing  the  geography, 
geology,  ethnography,  and  natural  history  of  the  country.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  tbe  results  of  the  several  investigations  relative  to  these 
sutyecta,  which  have  been  intrusted  to  several  spepialists  for  elabora- 
B.Mi8.115 2  '    "  '  ^'^'^'^'^ 
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tion,  will  in  due  time  be  published  by  tlie  General  Governmeut  in  a 
style  iD  accordant^  witb  tbat  of  the  present  volame.  The  whole  work 
will  do  honor  to  the  appreciation  by  the  Government  of  scieutiGu  infor- 
mation of  this  kind,  as  well  as  of  the  ability  and  perseverance  of  Pro- 
fessor Powell  aud  bis  assistants. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  estimation  in  which  the  labors  of  Professor 
Powell  are  held,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  he  has  been  placed  in  charge 
of  the  second  division  of  the  geological  survey  of  the  Territories,  under 
directiou  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  (the  first  division  being  in 
charge  of  Professor  Hayden,)  and  that  the  sabseqaent  volnmes  of  the 
series  of  his  reports  will  be  pnblisbed  by  that  Department.  It  may  be 
further  mentioned  tbat  Congress  has  not  yet  ordered  any  extra  copies  of 
the  first  volame  of  Powell's  report  j  those  tbat  have  been  printed  have 
been  pnblisbed  by  the  Interior  Department  It  is  hoped,  however,  that 
CoDgress  at  its  present  session  will  order  a  new  edition,  granting  a  suffi- 
cient Dumber  of  extra  copies  to  the  Smithsonian  Institntiou  to  supply 
the  principal  public  educational  and  scientific  establisbments  of  the 
world. 

Report. — ^The  annual  report  of  the  operations  of  the  Institution  for 
the  year  1874,  was  presented  to  Congress  as  usual,  anil  an  edition  of 
10,500  copies  printed;  2,000  of  which  were  for  the  use  of  members  of 
the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  1,000  for  the  ase  of  the  Senate,  and  7,500 
for  distribution  by  the  Institution. 

The  appendix  to  the  report  contains  translations  of  eulogies  on  La 
Place  by  Arago,  Quetelet  by  Mailly,  De  la  Bive  by  Dumas;  a  lecture 
on  tides  and  tidal  action  in  harbors,  by  Professor  Hilgard,  of  the  Coast 
Survey ;  a  translation  of  observations  upon  the  electricity  of  the  atmos- 
phere and  tbe  aurora  borealis,  by  Professors  LemstrSm  and  De  la  Rive; 
a  translation  of  an  article  on  a  dominant  language  for  science,  by  Pro- 
fessor de  Candolle,  with  notes  by  Dr.  Gray  of  tbe  British  Museum  j  on 
underground  temperature,  by  Clias.  A.  Scbott  of  tbe  Coast  Survey,  witb 
the  results  of  Professor  Everett's  researches  on  the  same  subject  for  the 
British  Association  for  tbe  AdvaDcement  of  Science ;  on  the  earthquakes 
in  North  Carolina  in  1874,  by  Professor  dn  Pre,  with  notes  by  Profes- 
sor Henry ;  a  translation  of  Professor  de  la  Bive's  report  on  tbe  trans- 
actions of  the  Geneva  Society  of  Physics  and  Natural  History  for  1872 
and  1873;  the  translation  of  the  conclusion  of  an  extensive  and  impor- 
tant paper,  by  General  Morin  of  France,  on  warming  and  ventilation, 
with  numerous  illustrations;  and  a  targe  number  of  original  communi- 
cations on  ethnology,  describing  tbe  antiquities  of  difiereot  parts  of  the 
United  States. 

This  report,  as  usual,  has  been  distributed  to  various  educational 
establishments,  to  the  Meteorological  observers,  and  other  contributors  to 
the  objects  of  the  Institution,  and  to  such  persons  as  have  made  special 
application  for  them  in  writing. 

Jndtan  vocabulariea. — Daring  the  year  a  nomber  of  Indian  vocabola- 
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lies  have  been  received  from  differeDt  persons  engageil  in  explorations 
ID  the  Territories.  These  have  all  tieen  referred  to  J.  fi.  Trumbnll,  LL. 
D.,  of  Hartford,  UoDn.,  for  critical  examiDatiou  and  arrangement  for  the 
press. 

A  fall  list  of  all  the  maonscript  lodian  vocabnlaries  id  possession  of 
the  InstitntioD  will  be  given  in  a  snbsegnent  report  We  hope  dur- 
ing the  next  year  to  conimenee  the  publicatioii  of  the  extensive  collec- 
tion of  materials  of  this  character,  so  importaot  to  the  labors  of  the 
ethnologist. 

BEBEASCHES. 

Meteorology. — In  the  beginning  of  1874  the  meteorological  system  of 
records  by  volontary  observers,  vhich  had  been  in  operation  by  the 
Institntlon  for  twenty-five  years,  was  transferred  to  the  Signal-Office  of 
the  War  Department,  under  General  A.J.  Myer.  This  transfer  was  made 
in  accordance  with  the  general  policy  of  the  Institntion,  viz,  that  of 
abandoning  any  field  of  enterprise  as  soon  as  the  work  conid  be  done  as 
well  through  other  agencies.  This  transfer  has  received  the  approba- 
tion of  the  observers  generally,  who,  while  they  are  now  co-operating 
with  the  Signal-Service,  stilt  keep  np  a  correspondence  with  the  Institu- 
tion on  snbjects  of  general  scientific  interest.  The  meteorological  system 
of  the  United  States  nnder  General  Myer  is  in  an  admirable  condition. 
The  total  namber  of  daily  reports  filed  at  the  Office  of  the  Chief  Signal- 
Officer  are  now  as  follows:  Nnmber  of  daily-service  siuinltaneons 
telegraphic  reports,  109;  nntnber  of  international  daily  simnltaaeons 
reports,  268;  number  of  reports  of  voluntary  observers,  393 ;  number 
of  reports  of  medical  corps  of  the  Army,  102;  Dumber  of  reports  of 
medical  corps  of  the  Navy,  5 ;  making  a  grand  total  of  877  daily  reports 
received  regnlarly  for  discussion.  Such  an  extensive  series  of  observa- 
tioris,  if  continued  for  twenty  years,  will  famish  the  data  for  determin- 
ing the  peculiar  climatology  of  North  America  with  a  precision  hitherto 
DnknowD  in  the  history  of  meteorology.  The  labors  of  the  Smitbso- 
niaa  InstitatioD  in  the  Hoe  of  meteorology  are  now  principally  confined 
to  workine  np  the  materials  in  this  branch  of  science,  which  it  has  col- 
lected during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  These  materials  include 
not  only  the  observations  of  the  Institntion  itself,  but  all  that  could  be 
obtained  from  other  sources  relative  to  North  America,  from  the  first 
settlement  of  the  country  down  to  the  present  time.  The  first  work  of 
this  class  which  has  been  published  is  that  of  the  rain-fall.  It  included 
all  the  materials  which  bad  been  collected  down  to  1866.  During  the 
last  two  years  preparations  have  been  made  to  publish  a  new  edition  of 
this  work,  including  the  additions  from  new  materials,  and  with  new- 
maps  on  a  larger  scale.  In  the  preparation  of  this  new  edition  we  have 
received  important  assistance,  through  the  politeness  of  General  Myer, 
from  the  system  of  the  Signal-Service. 

The  work  published  by  the  Institution  on  the  rain-fall  of  the  United 
States  is  of  great  importance  in  relation  to  our  agricultural  resoarces. 
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to  tfae  Tarious  engineering  enterprises  which  iire  proiiosed  from  time  to 
time,  as  well  as  to  the  tnanafactoring  interests  of  the  conutry.  It  is 
also  intimately  connected  with  the  subject  of  foregt-unltore,  which  at 
present  is  occupying  a  large  share  of  pablic  attention.  It  most  be  the 
basis  of  all  the  improvements  which  are  altfimpted  in  regard  to  irriga- 
tion, and  i8  of  especial  value  in  tliis  respect  to  tfae  western  portion  of 
the  United  States. 

There  are  two  great  systems  of  rain-hearing  winds  in  North  America; 
that  from  the  west  on  oar  Pacific  coast,  which  blows  across  the  several 
chains  of  mountains,  constitnting  the  western  system,  precipitating  its 
moisture  principally  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  mountains,  so  that 
on  the  eaatetn  sides  of  these  monntains,  as  well  as  on  the  slo{)e8  and 
plains  east  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  there  are  arid  portions  of  scanty 
vegetation,  on  accoant  of  deficient  moistore.  How  far  these  may  be 
rendered  fertile  by  irrigation  depends  upon  the  amount  of  rain-fall  and 
the  conformation  of  the  surface  by  which  the  water  may  be  utilized. 
The  other  system  of  rain-winds  is  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
Atlantic  These  winds  blow  principally  iu  the  direction  of  the  axis  of 
the  Ai>palachian  system  of  monntains,  and  conseqnenCly  precipitate 
their  moisture  along  the  valleys  and  on  both  sides  of  the  mountain 
slopes,  covering  the  whole  region  with  fertility.  la  connection  with 
this  subject  we  would  commend  to  public  attention  the  plan  adopted 
by  the  State  of  Maine  in  making  a  hydraulic  survey  of  the  whole  State, 
to  ascertain  the  amonnt  of  water-power  available  for  manufiictaring  pur- 
poses. 

In  view  of  the  limited,  though  in  this  country  comparatively  great,  qnau- 
tity  of  coal-power,  it  is  our  dnty  to  use,  in  preference  in  all  cases  where 
it  is  possible,  water-power,  which  is  constantly  renewed  and  mnstbecon- 
ttuued  as  long  as  the  sun's  energy  elevates  water  from  the  surface  of 
the  ocean  and  precipitates  it  on  the  higher  portions  of  the  land. 
We  have  in  the  falls  of  Niagara  a  source  of  active  energy,  which  we 
doubt  not  in  the  course  of  years  will  be  utilized  to  an  extent  which  shall 
affect  the  well-being  of  man  in  every  part  of  the  civilized  world.  The 
time  of  the  utilization  of  this  power  will  depend  apon  the  varying  price 
of  coal.  When  this,  from  the  constantly -increasing  demand,  assumes  a 
certain  price,  water-power  will  more  generally  be  resorted  to  and  the 
large  amonnt  of  energy  which  is  now  dissipated,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
falls  of  the  Potomac  and  other  rivers,  will  be  carefully  husbanded. 

The  next  work  of  the  same  class  is  that  of  the  Wind*  of  tha  Globe, 
comprising  the  lesnlts  of  the  discussions  of  not  only  observations 
made  under  tfae  direction  of  the  Institution  in  the  United  States,  but  of 
those  of  every  other  part  of  the  world  of  which  the  records  were  attain* 
able.  This  work  has  been  prepared  by  the  joint  agency  of  the  iate  Prof. 
Jas.  H.  Coffin;  of  Lafayette  College,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  the  I'ormer  furnishing  the  general  plan  and  oversight  of  the 
work,  the  latter  contributing  the  greater  part  of  tfae  material  and 
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defirayiug  the  cost  of  mnkiog  tbe  reductioDs  and  Dnmerical  computa- 
tioDs.*  This  work  may  be  considered  ao  extension  of  tUe  Winds  of  the 
Northern  Hemisphere,  prepared  by  Prol'essor  (JofiBn,  and  published  hy 
tbe  InstitatioD  iu  1853.    It  is  designed  to  show  principally — 

Firat.  Tbe  mean  direction  in  whidi  tbe  lower  cnrrents  of  the  atmo- 
sphere move  over  all  parts  of  tbe  sorface  of  the  eartfa. 

Second.  The  ratio  that  tbe  progressive  motion  bears  to  the  total  dis- 
tance traveled. 

Third.  The  modification  that  tbecarreutsanOergo  in  different  seasons 
of  the  year. 

Fourth.  Tbe  direction  in  which  the  forces  act  that  produce  these  mod- 
ifications. 

Fifth.  The  amoantof  intensity  of  these  forces  as  reckoned  on  the 
same  scale  as  that  which  determines  their  mean  annual  direction. 

The  data  used  for  eincidating  these  points  consist  of  s^ies  of  ob9<'r- 
vatioDs  of  winds  made  at  3,223  different  stations  on  land  and  during 
nameroas  voyages  at  sea,  extending  from  the  parallel  of  82°  IC  north 
to  beyond  tbe  parallel  of  75°  south  latitude,  altogether  embracing  an 
aggregate  period  of  over  eighteen  thonsaod  five  hnudred  years.  The 
whole  material  is  arranged  in  the  form  of  tabular  series,  and  for  conve- 
nience in  discussion  the  entire  surface  of  the  earth  is  divided  into  tU  irty- 
six  zones  by  parallels  of  latitude  drawn  five  degrees  asunder,  com- 
mencing at  the  North  Pole  and  proceeding  southwardly.  The  method 
of  reduction  is  not  that  which  has  nsnally  been  adopted  of  obtaining 
the  prevailing  direction  or  the  point  from  which  tbe  wind  blows  most 
frequently,  but  the  traverse  of  tbe  whole  is  made  out  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  that  of  a  ship  at  sea.  Suppose  a  particle  of  air  to  start  at  a  given 
point  and  to  move  with  uniform  velocity  for  nine  days,  viz,  from  tbe 
northeast  for  a  period  of  three  days,  southeast  four  days,  south  two 
days,  at  the  end  of  this  time  the  particle  will  be  found  at  a  certain  point ; 
the  distance  trom  tbe  starting-point  and  the  direction  of  the  line  joining 
tbe  ending-points  will  be  formed  by  a  traverse.  In  this  way  the  result- 
ant direction  of  the  wind  is  determined  for  a  given  place.  If  no  deflect- 
ing force  was  exerted,  the  mean  direction  and  relative  progress  of  the 
wind  would  be  the  same  for  each  month  of  the  year ;  but  as  this  is  not 
the  case,  by  comparing  different  resultants,  an  idea  of  the  deflecting 
forceisobtained,  or,  iuother  words,  of  the  ntonAooniofluence  which  tends 
in  different  seasons  of  the  year  to  vary  the  resultant  direction. 

At  the  time  of  the  death  of  Professor  Coffin  in  1873,  the  principal  ser- 
ies of  tables  was  mainly  completed,  yet  there  were  blanks  left  to  be  filled. 
The  supply  of  these  deficiencies  and  the  preparation  of  the  illustrative 
plates  was  undertaken  without  pecuniary  compensation  by  bis  son  and 
successor  in  Lafayette  College,  Prof.  Selden  J.  Coffin,  who  executed  the 
work  with  a  feeling  of  pious  regard  for  the  memory  of  a  venerated  pnrenr^, 
interest  in  science,  and  a  devotion  which  merits  special  commendution. 

'Altogether  80  perEOoa  were  engaged  in  these  reilnctiotiB,  the  princin;^ 
Fmfamor  Coffin  being  Mr,  Henry  Mans&eld,  a  ekilfol  computer.  o 
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TLe  iDstitutioD  also  availed  itself  of  the  meteorologicalkDowledge 
anil  skill  iu  investtgatioa  of  Dr.  Alex.  Woeiliof,  of  the  Imperial  Geo- 
i;;r»i>hical  Society  of  Bussia,  daring  bis  Iat«  visit  to  this  country,  for  a 
series  of  dednctiona  from  the-tables  and  charts  vbich  tbe  nutimely 
death  of  Professor  Coffio  prevented  him  from  andertaking. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  additions  to  tbe  meteorology  of 
th(t  present  day  is  tbe  estsblisbmeiit  of  the  dependence  of  the  force  and 
direction  of  tbe  wind  npon  tbe  pressure  of  tbe  atmosphere  at  different 
points.  This  sntyect  was  especially  studied  by  Professor  Espy  and 
Professor  Coffin,  in  this  country,  and  by  Professor  Buys  Ballot,  in  Hol- 
land, and  later  by  Professor  Bucbau,  in  Edinburgh.  This  relation  may 
he  expressed  as  follows :  At  the  surface  of  the  earth  the  wind  blowg/rom 
a  region  of  high  pressure  to  a  region  of  low  pressure,  and  is  deflected  to  the 
right  owing  to  tlie  rotation  of  the  earth ;  while  in  the  region  abort  a  reverse 
wind,  deflected  to  tlie  left,  is  taMng  place.  Professor  Bnchan  has  rendered 
great  service  to  meteorology  by  extending  this  law  to  the  general  phe- 
nomena of  the  winds  of  the  globe.  For  example,  during  the  winter 
montbs  the  land  becomes  cold  by  radiation  below  the  temperature  of 
tbe  sea,  and,  consequently,  the  air  is  more  condensed  over  the  former 
than  over  the  latter,  tbe  barometer  stands  higher,  and  currents  of  air 
in  accordance  with  the  law  in  qnestiou  tend  to  pass  at  the  sarface  of 
tbe  earth  from  tbe  laud  to  the  ocean,  and  in  an  opposite  direction 
above,  while  the  reverse  phenomena  take  place  in  summer. 

It  is  fully  established  that  there  are  on  the  sarface  of  tbe  earth  five 
systems  of  winds,  wbicb  roughly  correspond  with  tbe  zones  of  climate 
and  temperature,  and  that  the  boundaries  of  these  systems  vary  in  lati- 
tude with  tbe  change  in  declination  of  the  sun.  In  tbe  torrid  zone  the 
resultant  of  the  wind  is  from  an  easterly  direction  toward  a  variable 
middle  line,  giving  rise  to  what  are  called  the  trade-winds.  In  tbe  tem- 
perate zones  the  average  directiou  of  tbe  wind  is  from  tbe  west;  and 
again,  in  the  arctic  and  antarctic  regions,  the  resultant  is  from  an  east- 
erly direction ;  and,  furthermore,  the  limits  of  these  systems  of  winds 
are  connected  with  regions  of  high  or  low  barometer.  Thus,  in  the  equa- 
torial regions,  tbe  barometer  above  the  middle  line  is  below  tbe  average 
height  of  30  inches,  while  along  tbe  northern  and  southern  limit  of  this 
region  there  is  a  belt  of  high  barometer,  and  again  on  the  northern  and 
southern  limit  of  the  winds  of  the  temperate  zone  there  is  a  belt  of  low 
barometer.  The  direction  of  the  wind  in  these  several  regions  and  the 
belt  of  high  and  low  barometer  are  referred  to  the  unequal  action  of  the 
heat  of  the  sun  in  rarefying  the  air  at  the  equator,  causing  an  indrawing 
current  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  which  takes  a  westerly  direction  on 
acconnt  of  the  revolution  of  tbe  earth  on  its  axis,  and  a  current  toward 
each  pole,  which,  from  the  same  reason,  has  a  direction  from  tbe  west- 
The  equatorial  current,  cooling  above,  descends  by  its  superior  weight 
at  tbe  northern  limit  of  the  trade-winds,  producing  the  belt  of  high 
baix>meter,  from  which,  in  opposite  directions,  two  currents  move,  one 
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letarning  toward  the  equator,  forming  the  trade-wind,  and  tbe  other, 
proceeding  northward,  having  a  westerly  component  by  the  revolution 
of  the  earth,  tends  to  move  in  a  direction  from  the  west.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  a  portion  of  the  upper  wind. from  the  equator  flows  entirely 
to  tbe  pole,  and  there,  by  cooling,  descends,  consequently  having  a  north- 
easterly direction.  The  point  of  union  of  these  two  currents  produces 
an  upward  motion,  again  giving  rise  to  the  northern  belt  of  lower 
barometer. 

This  sketch  of  tbe  direction  of  the  wind  at  the  surface  of  tbe  earth  is 
shown  by  Professor  CoSQn  to  exist  by  deductions  from  actual  observa- 
tions, while  it  is  also  proved  by  Professor  Ferret,  of  the  Coast  Survey, 
as  a  mathematical  deduction  from  the  theory  of  a  flnid  subjected  to  dif- 
ference of  temperatures  at  different  parts  on  tbe  suiface  of  a  rotating 
globe. 

The  material  which  Dr.  Woeikof  has  supplied  to  this  work  consists 
to  an  elaborate  comparison  of  tbe  actual  winds,  as  tabulated  from  tbe 
redactions  of  Professor  Coffin,  with  the  varying  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere at  different  seasons  of  the  year  due  to  tbe  relative  variation  of  the 
heat  of  the  land  and  of  tbe  sea,  on  tbe  principle  adopted  by  Bucbau. 
The  result  of  his  labor  gives  a  satisfactory  account  in  all  cases  where 
the  pressure  has  been  determined  of  the  perturbations  iu  the  direction 
and  intensity  of  the  wind  in  different  seasons  of  the  year }  and  is  a  val- 
uable first  approximation  to  a  full  analysis  of  the  causes  of  the  com- 
plex pheuomena  of  tbe  local  and  periodical  changes  in  the  atmosphere. 

Tbe  results  given  in  the  tables  of  the  wbole  world  are  represented  and 
illustrated  by  twenty-six  plates  drawn  by  Prof.  S.  J.  CQfBn,  and  en- 
graved by  Henry  Chandler,  of  Buffalo,  N.  T.  These  plates  present,  at 
a  single  view,  tbe  relation  of  tbe  different  parts  of  tbe  same  system  of 
winds  to  each  otber  and  to  tbe  different  systems  of  tbe  globe.  For  tbe 
illostration  of  the  deductions  of  Dr.  Woeikof,  two  plates  are  reproduced 
&om  tbe  paper  of  Professor  Bucban  in  tbe  Transactions  of  tbe  Itoyal 
Society  of  Edinburgh.  We  trust  this  work  will  be  accepted  by  tbe 
scientific  world  as  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Professor  CofQu,  and 
as  an  illustration  of  tbe  judicious  policy  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

The  extended  series  of  tables  relative  to  the  Temperature  of  the 
United  States  which  has  been  in  progress  of  preparation  for  a  number 
of  years,  is  now  nearly  through  the  press,  and  will  be  ready  for  distri- 
bution in  the  course  of  1876. 

This  memoir  cbntaius  the  results  of  all  observations  to  tbe  end  of  tbe 
year  1870,  from  tbe  following  sources: 

Ist.  Tbe  registers  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  embracing  upward 
of  300  folio  volumes. 

2d.  Tbe  joint  publications  of  the  Institution,  tbe  Patent-Office,  and 
tbe  Department  of  Agriculture. 

3d.  All  tbe  publications  and  unpublished  records  of  the  meteorolog- 
ical system  of  the  United  States  Army. 
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4th.  The  records  of  tbe  United  States  Lake  Survey  uoder  tbe 
Engineer  Department  of  the  United  States  Army. 

5th.  The  recorda  of  the  United  States  Coast  Snrvey  under  the  Treas- 
ury Department. 

6th.  The  volumes  compiled  by  Dr.  P.  B.  Hough  from  observations 
made  under  tbe  direction  of  tbe  Begents  of  tbe  University  of  tbe  State 
of  New  Yorl£. 

7tb.  The  records  made  in  Pennsylvania  under  the  direction  of  the 
Pranlilin  Institute  of  Philadelphia. 

8th.  The  transactions  of  various  societies  and  periodical  publications. 

All  tbe  material  collected  was  first  classified,  and  a  series  of  tables  of 
temperature  in  detail  constructed,  and  from  these  were  deduced  the  con- 
solidated tables  of  average  temperature.  The  first  of  theae  series,  owing 
to  its  great  bnlk,  must  at  present  remain  in  manuscripts ;  it  can,  how- 
ever, at  any  time  be  consulted  at  the  Institution.  Tbe  series  of  tables 
which  is  now  about  to  be  published  consists  of  average  temperatures, 
and  is  snfScient  for  the  study  of  tbe  climate  of  the  United  States  gener- 
ally, or  for  any  particular  part  of  it,  as  far  as  it  depends  npon  tempera- 
ture. Tbe  whole  work  was  done  under  the  Baperinteodence  of  Mr. 
Charles  A.  Schott,  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey,  who  has  also 
given  special  attention  to  the  revision  of  the  accuracy  of  tbe  computa- 
tions. Tbe  character  of  Mr.  Schott  for  scientific  knowledge,  sagacity, 
and  skill,  as  exhibited  in  the  previous  publications  on  meteorology  by 
the  Institution,  gives  assurance  that  the  present  work  on  the  temperature 
is  a  valuable  contribution  to  knowledge. 

Perhaps  the  best  idea  of  the  character  and  extent  of  the  work  can  be 
given  in  a  brief  space  by  the  following  extract  from  the  table  of  con- 
tents : 

Section  I. — General  remarks  and  explanations  of  tabular  results. 
Special  table  of  corrections  for  daily  variation  of  temperatare  in  each 

month  and  the  year,  for  every  hour  and  for  various  combinations  of 

hours. 
Tables  of  mean  temperature  for  each  month,  season,  and  tbe  year,  at 

various  stations,  principally  in  North  America. 
Graphical  represeutation  and  explanation  of  the  isothermal  charts. 
Deductions  from  the  charts  of  the  distribution  of  the  mean  annual 

tempemture,  and  of  the  distribution  of  tbe  temperature  daring  the 

winter  and  the  summer  seasons. 
Section  II. — Discussion  of  the  daily  fluctuation  of  the  atmospheric  tem- 
perature. 
Times  of  sunrise  and  sunset  in  diflerent  latitudes  and  for  every  tenth 

day  in  each  month. 
Tables  of  bi-bourly,  hourly,  and  semi-hourly  mean  temperatures  for 

each  month  and  tbe  year  at  various  places  in  North  America. 
Tables  of  differences  from  the  mean  of  the  day,  of  bi-honrly,  hourly,  and 

seuii  hourly  mean  temperatures  for  each  mouth  and  the  year. 
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Systematic  representatioD  of  the  daily  fluctuation  of  the  tetnperatare, 

by  means  of  a  periodic  fnnctioQ. 
Analysis  of  the  daily  tlaotaatiou. 
Variability  of  the  t«mperatare  at  any  boar  of  the  day  from  the  normal 

valne  of  that  hoor. 
Section  III. — The  annnal  flnctoation  of  the  temperature  expressed  in 

tenns  of  a  periodic  function. 
Table  of  computed  annaal  flnctnatiou  of  the  temperatnre  at  forty-six 

Btatioos. 
Disvassiou  of  the  results  for  dates  of  mean  annn»l  values  and  for 

maxima  and  minima ;  and  annnal  range  in  connection  with  the  geo- 
graphical distribntion  of  the  stations. 
Examination  into  alleged  interruption  in  the  regularity  of  the  annual 

flnctoation  at  certain  epochs,  with  tables  of  temperature  of  each  day 

of  the  year,  dednced  from  a  series  of  years. 
Investigation  of  the  variability  of  the  temperature  of  any  one  day  in  a 

series  of  years. 
Inequality  in  the  epoch  of  the  minima  and  maxima  of  the  annual 

flnctnatiou. 
Tables  of  observed  extremes  of  temperatures,  acranged  by  months,  for 

a  selected  numb^  of  stations. 
Analysis  of  tabular  results  for  greatest  heat  and  greatest  cold  with 

regard  to  geographical  distribution. 
Extreme  annnal  range  of  temperatnre  and  monthly  absolute  variability; 

exhibition  of  the  law  of  annnal  distribntion. 
Tables  of  the  mean  annnal  temperatnre,  principally  in  the  United 

States,  for  a  succession  of  years  from  the  earliest  records  to  the  close 

of  the  year  1S70. 
Investigation  of  the  secnlar  variation  of  the  annual  mean  temperature, 

and  of  the  permanency  of  the  climate. 
Comparison  of  the  secnlar  variation  of  the  temperature  with  the  varia- 
tions in  the  frequency  of  the  solar  spots. 
Comparison  of  the  secular  variation  in  the  temperature  and  rain-faU  in 

the  United  States. 
Comjiarison  of  the  secular  variation  in  the  temperatnre  with  the  aver- 
age annnal  direction  of  the  wind. 
Range  of  variability  in  the  secular  variation  of  the  annaal  temperature. 
Secular  variation  in  the  annual  minima  and  maxima,  compared  with  the 

variation  in  the  annnal  means. 

The  tables  in  the  first  section  contain  the  number  and  name  of  each 
station,  its  latitude  and  longitude,  its  elevation  above  the  sea,  its  mean 
temperature  for  each  month  and  for  each  season,  and  for  the  whole 
year,  the  extent  of  the  series,  the  observing  hours,  and  the  name  of  the 
obser^'er.  In  cases  where  observations  were  made  at  hours  of  the  day  dif- 
fering from  those  of  tbe  general  series,  they  were  reduced  to  uniformity 
by  corrections  derived  from  tables  of  observations  made  at  each  hour  of 
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the  tweDty-fonr,  coutianonsly  for  a  aamber  of  yean.  Sach  tables  were 
furnished  by  the  observaUous  at  Toronto,  Mohawk,  New  Haven,  and 
Philadelphia.  The  tables  of  this  section  will  be  of  mach  imiwrtance  to 
those  iuterested  in  meteorology,  as  famishing  data  for  the  8[>ecial  cli- 
matology of  the  various  portions  of  the  United  States.  The  iustitntion 
has  been  frequently  applied  to  by  State  aathoritiee,  agricultural  and 
medical  societies  and  others,  for  information  as  to  the  temperature  of 
peculiar  localities,  which  can  now  be  more  readily  supplied  than  before 
the  tables  were  priuted. 

The  tables  of  the  second  section  relate  to  the  daily  fluctuation  of  the 
temperature  during  the  year.  The  regular  variations  of  the  tempera- 
ture dne  to  changes  in  the  sun's  altitude  and  the  length  of  the  day  are 
affected  by  perturbations  front  day  to  day  on  account  of  aqueous  vapor 
suspended  in  the  atmosphere,  by  the  serenity  or  cloudiness  of  the  sky, 
and  by  the  direction  of  the  wind.  As  a  general  role  the  maximum  beat 
occurs  some  time  after  the  sun  has  reached  his  greatest  altitude,  and'  the 
gpeatest  cold  somewhere  between  midnight  and  sunrise.  Even  in  mid- 
winter iu  bigb  latitudes,  during  the  continued  absence  of  the  sun,  these 
periodic  ilactuations  are  still  perceptible;  which  may  be  accounted  for 
by  supposing  waves  of  beat  transported  from  more  southern  regions 
where  the  sun  still  rises  above  the  horizon. 

The  tables  of  the  third  section  relate  to  the  annual  fluctuations  of  the 
temperature  and  the  perturbations  from  the  curve  derived  from  obser- 
vations made  during  a  series  of  years.  These  are  of  importance  in  de- 
termining questions  as  to  the  secular  changes  in  climate. 

The  work  is  illustrated  by  three  charts  of  isothermal  spaces,  one  for 
summer,  another  for  winter,  aad  the  third  for  the  year ;  also  two  plates 
and  a  number  of  wood-cuts. 

The  next  series  of  meteorological  observations  which  remains  to  be 
discussed  and  analyzed  is  that  which  relates  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere, which,  it  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said  iu  regard  to  the 
winds,  is  an  important  element  in  determining  the  peculiar  climatology 
of  the  North  American  Continent  and  its  relation  to  that  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  world.  This  work  will  be  commenced  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  present  year. 

Another  work  will  be  continued — that  on  the  collation  and  discnssion 
of  the  obserrations  on  thunder-storms  and  other  casual  phenomena.  The 
observations  in  regard  to  these  phenomena  have  been  copied  from  the 
original  records  and  arranged  in  tables  previous  to  their  discussion. 

The  miscellaneous  work  doue  by  our  computers  in  regard  to  meteor- 
ology during  the  year  1S75  is  as  follows ; 

Manuscript  temperature  tables  were  prepared  for  the  first  seven  months 
of  1871  and  for  March,  1872,  these  records  not  having  been  accessible 
before.  Many  additions  were  made  to  the  general  tables  from  new  ma. 
terial  sent  by  observers  and  others.  The  collection  and  tabulation  of 
the  observations  for  rain-fall  at  the  Smithsonian  stations  for  1874  has 
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been  completed,  and  also  for  those  at  the  Signal-Service  stations  hy  per- 
miasioD  of  Oeaeral  My er,  Chief  Sigoal-OfQcer,  fh>m  1872  to  1874  inclu- 
.  sive,  also  for  Army  stations  for  the  last  six  months  of  1874,  and  for 
CsDadian  stations  from  1872  to  1874  complete. 

For  the  exhibition  of  the  resalts  of  the  meteorological  labors  of  the. 
Institntion  at  the  GeDtennial  Exhibition,  an  outline  map  16  by  12  feet  has 
been  prepared.  This  map  will  beof  use  to  the  lecturer  and  to  the  different 
departments  of  the  Government  in  exhibiting  on  a  large  scale  the  resnlts 
of  varions  statistical  inquiries.  Already  a  number  of  different  parties 
have  applied  for  copies,  for  which  such  a  charge  will  be  made  aa  to  con- 
siderably diminish  the  cost  to  the  Institntion  of  the  original  production 
of  the  map. 

INTBBNA.TIONAL  LITEBABT  AND  BCIEnilFIC  EXCHANGES. 

This  system  has  been  prosecuted  during  the  past  year  with  unabated 
energy,  and  the  results  have  been  commensurate  with  the  labor  ex- 
pended. As  an  evidence  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  this  branch  of 
the  operations  of  the  Institution  is  regarded,  aa  well  as  to  give  proper 
credit  to  the  parties  who  have  transmitted  free  of  cost  the  packages  of 
the  Institution,  we  reprint,  as  usual,  the  following  list  of  their  names : 


North  German  Uoyd  Steamship 
Company. 

Hamburg  American  Packet  Com- 
pany. 

French  Transatlantic  Company. 

North  Baltic  Lloyd  Steamship 
Company. 

Inmaa  Steamship  Company. 


Cnnard  Steamship  Company. 

Anchor  Steamship  Company. 

Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company, 

Panama  Bailroad  Company. 

Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Compa- 
ny. 

New  York  and  Mexico  Steamship 
Company. 

New  Tork  and  Brazil  Steamship 
Company. 

The  ^>ecial  thanks  of  the  Institution  are  again  tendered  to  the  above> 
mentioned  companies  for  their  enlightened  liberality. 

It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  Messrs.  Prin,  Trowand  &  Co.,  of  New 
York,  agents  of  the  Atlas  Steamship  Company,  have  made  a  very  lib- 
eral concession  to  the  Institution  in  the  reduction  of  charges  for  trans- 
mission of  parcels  to  the  West  Indies ;  one  dollar  in  gold  being  charged 
for  any  package  not  exceeding  three  cubic  feet  in  measurement,  instead 
of  the  usual  charge,  three  times  this  sum. 

The  folloiriug  are  the  foreign  centers  of  reception  and  distribotiou  of 
the  Smithsonian  exchanges: 

London — William  Wesley,  28  Es^x  street.  Strand. 

Paris — G.  Bossauge,  16  rue  du  4  Septembre. 

Leipsic — Dr.  Felix  FlUgel,  49  Sidoiiien  Strasse. 

Su  Petersburg — L.  Watkins  &  Co.,  10  Admiralty  Place. 

Amsterdam — F.  Miiller.    Heereugracht  kk,  2^9.,fI*J0' viwtoIc 
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Milan— U.  Hoei>li,  591  Galena  Cristoforia. 

HarleDO — Prof.  Baambaaer. 

Cbristiania — Boyal  UDiTersity  of  Norway. 

Stockholm — Boyal  Swediali  Academy  of  E 

Oopenliagen — Boyal  Danish  Society. 

Lisbon — Boyal  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Madrid— Boyal  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Havana — Dr.  Felipe  Poey. 

Santiago — Uuiversity  of  Chili. 

Mexico— Mexican  Society  of  Geography  and  Statistics 

Montreal-~Geological  Survey  of  Canada. 

The  packages  of  the  lostitntion  for  the  West  Indies  hare  been  kindly 
forwarded  by  Mr.  Thomas  Bland,  of  ISew  York,  and  those  for  Turkey 
and  some  other  points  by  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions,  Boston. 

The  foUon-ing  table  exhibits  the  number  of  foreign  establishments  with 
which  the  Institution  is  at  present  in  correspondence,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  which  it  sends  publications  and  from  which  it  receives  others  in  re- 
turn: 

Foreign  Inatttutums  in  correnpondence  icHk  the  Smithgontan  Institution. 


Java 

Algeria 

6 

Japan.., 

Liberia 

British  America 

87 
1 

8 

Mexico 

Ngrway 

Polynesia 

Portugal 

Chill 

9 
3 

1 

28 

Denmark 

Sp»i- -. 

Egypt 

8 

—      643 

8 

Tarkay 

...        65 

luiy 

...       177 

Total 

D,g,l,.9cbyGOOglC 
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SiatUtics  of  exchanges  sent  during  the  last  seven  years. 


1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

irir2. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

113 
1,0:13 
23,376 

121 
1,189 
31,38:J 

109 

772 

2S,9M 

179 
26,  SOU 

196 
1,476 

44,-ia6 

131 

933 

27,990 

Balk  in  CDbic  feet 

l,f.03 
45,300 

We  may  also  mention  as  an  evidence  of  tbe  high  appreciatioD  of  tfae 
cbaracter  of  the  Smithsonian  excbanges,  that  the  packages  bearing  the 
marks  of  the  iDstitutiou  are  admitted  free  of  doty  am)  without  ezam- 
ination  into  all  foreign  ports. 

The  valoe  of  this  sjstem,  as  a  means  of  advancing  civilization,  can 
scarcely  be  too  highly  estimated.  Accounts  of  all  the  resnlts  of  scieu- 
tiflc  investigations  in  the  old  and  new  world  are  tbroogh  it  interchanged, 
and  men  in  both  hemispheres  are  rendered  efficieut  co-operators  in  the 
great  work  of  enlarging  the  bounds  of  knowledge,  and  thus  one  great 
impediment  to  bnman  advancement,  that  of  isolation,  is,  In  a  measure, 
overcome. 

Tbe  system  has  now  become  so  extended  that  it  requires  tbe  constant 
attention  of  several  assistants  and  a  large  amount  of  correspondence. 
It  has,  however,  been  reduced  to  such  general  regulations  as  usually  to 
prevent  loss  or  the  missending  of  packages.  It  has  happened  in  a  few 
cases  that  loss  has  occurred  on  account  of  shipwreck,  and  among  these 
we  have  to  mention  that  of  tbe  fonr  large  cases  shipped  from  Germany 
in  December  last,  on  the  Deutschland,  three  of  which  contained  recent 
publications  of  German  learned  societies,  and  tbe  fourth  specimens  of 
ornithology  for  the  National  Mnseam.  The  latter  alone  was  insured. 
In  connection  with  this  loss  we  have  received  the  following  expression 
of  regret  from  Dr.  Felix  Fliigel,  the  warm  friend  and  for  more  than 
twenty  years  eOicient  agent  of  the  Institntion : 

"  It  is  DOW  a  disagreeable  thought  that  I  hntTied  tbe  tmnsmlMioii  of  the  last  case  as 
much  aa  possible,  in  order  to  insure  its  being  ioTwarded  b7  the  uofortnnate  vessel.  I 
feel  qaite  sorry  that  I  caniiot  any  loDgei  boast  that  not  a  siofcle  leaf  iDUtwted  to  m; 
care  for  yoor  loetitotion  had  been  lost." 

During  the  past  year  4,661  packages,  each  containing  several  articles, 
have  been  received  from  abroad  for  distribution  to  inatitntions  and  indi- 
viduals in  this  country. 

Two  hundred  and  eight  boxes,  averaging  7  cubic  feet  each,  with 
a  total  weight  of  45,300  pounds,  were  sent  abroad  by  the  Institution 
during  the  year.  The  total  number  of  separate  parcels  contained  in 
tfaese  boxes  was  about  12,000. 

To  facilitate  tbe  business  of  the  exchanges,  tbe  following  rules  have 
been  adopted : 
1.  Every  package,  without  exception,  must  be  enveloped  in  strong 
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paper,  and  secured  so  as  to  bear  separate  transportatioD  by  express  or 
otherwise. 

2.  Tbe  address  of  tbe  institatioo  or  individnal,  for  whom  the  package 
ia  iDteoded,  most  be  written  legibly  on  the  cover,  and  the  name  of  the 
sender  on  one  comer  of  tbe  same. 

3.  No  single  package  mast  exceed  the  half  of  a  cubic  foot  in  bulk, 

4.  A  detailed  list  of  addresses  of  all  tbe  parcels  sent,  with  their  cod- 
tents,  mast  accompany  them. 

5.  No  letter  or  other  comamnicatioD  can  be  allowed  in  tbe  parcel, 
excepting  sach  as  relates  exclusively  to  the  contents  of  tbe  package. 

6.  All  packages  must  be  delivered  in  Washington  free  of  freight  and 
other  expenses. 

7.  Every  parcel  should  contain  a  blank  ackoowledgmeot,  to  be  signed 
and  returned,  either  through  the  agent  of  the  InstitntioD,  or,  what  is 
still  better,  throagh  the  mail,  to  the  sender. 

Shoald  returns  be  deeired  for  what  ia  sent,  the  fact  should  be  ex- 
plicitly stated  on  tbe  list  of  the  contents  of  the  package.  Mnch  disap- 
pointment ia  frequently  expressed  at  the  absence  of  any  return  in  kind  for 
transmissions ;  bat  unless  these  are  speciflcalty  asked  for,  they  will  fail  in 
many  instances  to  be  made.  It  will  facilitate  tbe  labors  of  tbe  Instita- 
tioo very  greatly  if  the  number  corresponding  to  the  several  addresses 
in  the  Smithsonian  printed  catalogue  be  marked  on  the  face  of  each 
parcel ;  and  for  this  purpose  a  copy  of  tbe  catalogue  will  be  forwarded 
to  all  who  apply  for  it. 

Specimens  of  natural  history  will  not  be  received  for  transmission 
unless  with  a  previons  understanding  as  to  their  character  and  bulk. 

S.  Unless  all  these  conditions  are  complied  with,  the  parcels  will  not 
be  forwarded  from  tbe  Institution ;  and,  on  the  failure  to  comply  with 
tbe  first  and  second  conditions,  will  be  returned  to  tbe  sender  for  cor- 
rection. 

In  regard  to  exchanges  we  have  to  state,  at  tbe  request  of  tbe  Society 
Americaine  de  France,  20  Bue  Madame,  Paris,  that  it  will  gladly  exchange 
its  publications  with  societies  especially  devoted  to  the  archaeology  of  the 
Hew  World.  We  are  also  requested  to  announce  that  the  Royal  Society 
of  New  South  Wales  desires  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  similar 
scientific  societies  and  institutions  in  other  countries,  for  tbe  purpose  of 
making  a  friendly  interchange  of  information  and  publications.  The 
annual  transactions  published  by  this  society  consist  of  original  scientific 
articles,  which  usually  relate  to  the  geography,  geology,  mineralogy, 
natural  history,  meteorology,  and  general  resources  of  the  colony  of 
New  South  Wales. 

The  materials  of  exchanges  are  in  some  cases  furnished  by  8i)ecial 
acts  of  Congress.  As  an  example  of  this,  we  may  state  that  at  the 
last  session  it  was  ordered  that  one  thonsand  copies  of  the  ^Report  of  the 
Geological  Survey  of  the  Territories,  by  Dr.  Hayden,  for  tbe  year  1873, 
be  furnished  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  These  will  be  distributed 
to  foreign  societies  daring  the  coming  year. 
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EXCHANGE  OF  O0T£BNH&I4T  IKICITUEKTS. 

In  1867  a  proposition  was  made  to  the  lostitntioo,  by  tbe  Librarian 
of  Congress,  relative  to  establishing  a  system  of  eschange  of  official 
documents  between  the  Goveniment  of  tbe  United  States  and  those  of 
foreign  nations. 

The  object  in  this  waa  to  secure  regularly  and  systematically  all 
reports  and  other  docnments  relative  to  the  legislation,  jorisprndence, 
statistics,  internal  economy,  technology,  &c.,  of  all  nations,  so  as  to 
place  the  material  at  the  command  of  tbe  committees  and  members  of 
Congress,  heads  of  bareans,  &c. 

In  accordance  witb  this,  a  circular'  was  addressed  to  the  different 
governments  having  relations  ^itli  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  their  views  as  to  such  an  exchange. 

Tbe  following  governments  responded  favorably:  France,  Belgium, 
Great  Britain,  Switzerland,  Spain,  Costa  Bica,  Netherlands,  Chili, Den- 
mark, Argentine  ConfederatioD,  United  States  of  Colombia,  Wiirtem- 
borg,  Finland,  Hamburg,  Baden,  Sweden,  Victoria.  Tbe  latter  gov- 
emment  forwarded  a  collection  of  books  at  once,  which  was  placed  in 
the  Library  of  Congress. 

At  the  Thirty-ninth  session  of  Congress,  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted : 

pTo.  35.]    A SxsoLmoH  to pniTlds ftir  ths erchuigflar  ocFtttlD  public  dDOamenU. 

BtM>li!«d  ty  tke  Senate  and  Rouie  of  BepresenlatiKt*  of  the  United  State*  <tf  America,  in 
Cmgret*  tuMtiibled,  Tb»t  fifty  copies  of  all  docnmenta  boreafter  printed  b;  order  of 
either  hooM  of  Cougreaa,  and  fifty  oopies  additional  of  all  doonments  printed  in  esceae 
of  tbe  aBnal  nnivber,  togetber  witb  fifty  copies  of  eacb  pablication  issued  by  any  De- 
partraent  or  Bureau  of  tbe  Governioent,  be  placed  at  tbe  dinposal  of  tbe  Joint  Com- 
mitl«e  on  tbe  Library,  wbo  etaall  excbange  tbe  same,  tbrougb  tbe  aRency  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Inatitntion,  foraacb  works  published  in  foreign  ooniitrieB,and  especially  by  foreign 
govern  ments,  as  maybe  deemed  by  said  committee  an  equivalent;  eaid  works  to  be 
deposited  in  tbe  Library  of  Congress. 

Approved  Marcb  3, 1867. 

In  consequence  of  an  oversight  in  not  ordering  the  Public  Printer  to 
famish  the  necessary  extra  copies  of  public  documents  for  this  purpose, 
the  Library  Committee  coold  not  carry  oat  tbe  foregoing  resolution,  and 
at  the  ensuing  session,  Fortieth  Congress,  tbe  following  additional  reso- 
Intion  was  adopted : 

re»latloD  approved  UsTOh  tiro,  eighteen  hnudred  uid 
flxohuife  of  oerUn  poblio  docnmeals. 

Bfoltid  Ig  tJte  Senate  and  Houie  of  BtpreKntatijies  of  the  United  State*  of  America,  in 
Ctmgre**  attembUd,  That  tbe  CoDgressiooal  Printer,  whenever  he  shall  be  eo  directed 
by  tbe  Joint  Committee  on  tbe  Library,  be,  and  be  hereby  is,  directed  to  print  fifty 
copies,  in  addition  to  tbe  regular  nnmber,  of  all  docnments  hereafter  .printed  by  order 
of  either  hoose  of  Congress,  or  by  order  of  any  Department  or  Bureau  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  whenever  he  shall  be  eo  directed  by  tbe  Joint  Committee  on  tbe  Library, 
'Beport  of  the  BmithaoDian  Institution  for  1067,  page  71. 
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one  handred  copies  Bddltiooal  of  ftll  documeuto  ordered  to  be  printed  in  oxcees  of  tbe 
usaalQDmber;  MidflftyoTODe  baodred  oopiss  to  be  deliTered  to  the  LibTarian  of 
CoDgresB,  to  be  escbnnged,  nndur  direction  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library,  as 
provided  by  joint  resolDtion  approved  March  two,  eifthteen  hundred  and  ststy-seven- 
Sec.  9.  And  be  it  further  remind.  That  fifty  oopiea  of  each  poblication  priuted  nnder 
direction  of  aaj  Department  or  Bnreaa  of  the  Ooremment.  whether  at  tbe  Coogres- 
sionol  Printing-Office  or  elsewhere,  shall  be  placed  at  tbe  disposal  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee OD  tbe  Library,  to  cany  out  the  provisions  of  said  resolation. 
Approved  July  25, 1668. 

The  fo)lowiDg  is  the  provision  in  relation  to  the  subject  in  the  Bevised 
StatDles: 

Sec.  3796.  TheCoDgresdionalPriDteraball.wbeD  eo  directed  bythe  Joint  Committee 
on  tbe  Library,  print,  in  addition  to  the  nsaal  number,  either  fifcy  or  one  hnndrad 
copies,  aa  he  may  be  directed,  of  all  docnmeula  printed  by  order  of  either  honse  of 
Congress,  or  of  any  Department  or  Bnrenn  of  the  Qovemment.    [Bevised  Statutes.] 

The  exchange  proposed  by  tbis  action  of  Congress,  from  nnforeaeea 
difiBcntties,  has  never  been  folly  carried  into  effect,  altbongli  several 
attempts  have  been  made  to  do  so. 

la  October,  1874,  by  special  direction  of  Mr.  Spofford,  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress, fonr  cases  of  docnmenta  were  sent  to  the  goveromentof  Ontario, 
Toronto ;  and  io  Xovember,  1874,  five  cases  to  the  Parliamentary  Li- 
brary, Ottawa,  five  cases  to  the  government  of  Japan,  and  four  cases  to 
the  Bibliothek  des  Deotscben  Beichstag,  Berlin. 

A  number  of  boxes  were  also  shipped  to  the  agents  of  the  Institutioa 
in  Enrope,  to  be  held  by  them  for  further  instrnvtions. 

A  large  qaaatity  of  these  pnblic  documents  having  accumulated  at 
tbe  Institution,  it  became  necessary  to  provide  for  their  dtstribntioD 
without  further  delay,  and  accordingly  tbe  Institation  issued,  in  October 
last,  the  following  circular ; 

The  CongMes  of  tbe  United  States  has  aatborised  tbe  exchange,  under  direction  of 
the  Joint  Library  Committee  of  Congress,  throngb  the  Smitbaonlao  Institution,  of  a 
certain  nnmlier  of  all  United  States  official  docnments  for  tbe  corresponding  publica- 
tions of  other  governments  tbroogboat  tbe  world;  tbe  letnrus  to  be  placed  in  tbe 
Katlonal  Library  at  Washington.  The  works  to  he  distributed  consist  of  reports  and 
proceedings  of  Congress,  messages  of  the  President,  annual  reports  and  occasiooal  pub- 
lications of  Departments  and  Bareans,  dec,  the  whole  relating  to  tbe  legislation,  jnris- 
prndenoe,  foreign  relations,  commerce,  statistics,  arts,  monufaotarea,  agriculture,  geog- 
raphy, hydrography,  &o.,  of  the  United  States,  and  Including  everything,  of  whatever 
nature,  published,  either  by  direct  order  of  Congress  or  by  any  of  tbe  Departments  of 
the  Qoverameat.  The  series  embraces  a  large  number  of  volumM  each  year,  tbe  most 
of  which  are  bonnd. 

Tbe  ezohange  expected  from  each  government  is  a  complete  series  of  its  publications, 
toinelode  tbe  documents  of  special  bureaus  or  deportments  as  well  as  tbe  general  pub- 
lications, of  whatever  nature,  printed  at  tbe  public  expense,  and  also  embracing  all 
such  works  aa  are  pnbliebed  by  bookselleM  with  Ibe  aid  of  grants  or  snbscriptione 
from  goveniments. 

Tbe  Smithsonian  Institution,  in  belialf  of  tbe  Joint  Library  Committee  of  Congress, 
is  prepared  to  deliver  tbe  pnblicatlona  of  the  United  States,  A-ee  of  charge  for  freight, 
to  any  peraon  in  the  city  of  Washington  or  in  New  Turk  who  may  l>e  designated  by 
the  governments  which  enter  into  the  arrangemenL 
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Tbe  IraolcB  intended  for  the  United  Slatea  are  to  bo  delivered  to  either  of  the  Bmith- 
soDian  ageutB,  viz : 

LondoD,  William  Wealeji  28  Essex  street,  Strand;  Paris,  0.  BossoDge,  16  me  da 
4  Scptembre;  Leipaic,  Dr.  Felix  FlUgel,  13  Siilonien  Stroafie;  St.  PeterHbnrg,  L.  WAt- 
kius  &■  Co.,  10  Admiralty  Place ;  Amsterdani,  F.  Miiller ;  Milan,  U.  Hoepli,  591  Galeria 
Criatoforia ;  Haarlem,  Bureau  Scieutifiqne  Central  Neerlandais  Jk  Harlem ;  ChriuLiania, 
KoDgeliKe  Norslce  Frederiks  UoiverBitotet;  atockbolm,  KonftUga  Svenaka  Vetensknps 
Akademien ;  Copenhagen,  Kongelige  Datiske  Videaskaberuea  Selakab. 

For  all  other  coQDtries,  packages  may  bo  dulivered  to  the  United  States  ministers. 
An  invoice  of  each  traasmigsion  shoold  be  aont  by  mail  to  the  Inatitntion. 

JOSEPH  HENEY, 
Secretary  Smithtontan  Intlitulion. 

This  circular  was  eeutwitb  tbefolloving  letter  to  tbeforeign  minis- 
ters in  WashJDgtdD  representiDg  the  followiug  countriea:  Argentine 
Republic,  Aastria-Hongary,  Belgiam,  Brazil,  Chili,  Denmark,  France, 
German  Empire,  Great  Britain,  Gnateoiala,  Hawaii,  Hajti,  Italy,  Japan, 
Mexico,  Netherlands,  Peru,  Portugal,  Busaia,  Salvador,  Spain,  Sweden 
and  Norway,  Turkey,  United  States  of  Colombia,  Yenezaela. 
SumisoMuN  Institution, 

Wa»hington,  D.  C,  Oclober  30, 1875. 
Sn:  I  have  the  honor,  accompany ing  this,  to   tmnamit  a  circular  relative  to  the 
exchange  of  thedocnmeuts  pabliahed  by  the  United  States  ivitb  those  of  other  nations, 
and  to  request  yon  to  state  to  whom  the  boxes  now  ready  for  transmission,  intended 
for  yaar  government,  shall  be  delivered. 

Very  respectfbllv,  your  ol)edleDt  servant, 

JOSEPH  HENHT, 
Stcretary  Smithionian  InilituHon. 
In  accordance  with  the  irstruetions  received  by  the  Institution  in 
response  to  tbe  foregoing  letter,  the  following  distribution  of  documents 
was  made: 

6  cases  for  Turkey,  sent  to  legation,  H  street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

0  cases  for  France,  sent  to  consul-general  of  France,  New  York.  " 

6  cases  for  Portugal,  sent  to  consul-general  of  Portugal,  148  Pearl 
street,  New  York. 

C  cases  for  Sweden,  sent  to  consulate,  IS  Exchange  Place,  New  York. 

6  eases  for  Brazil,  sent  to  vice-consul,  52  South  Gay  street,  Baltimore, 

6  cases  for  Argentine  Republic,  sent  to  G.  Viilela  Dorna,  Albermarle 
Hotel,  New  York. 

i  cases  for  Belgium,  sent  to  Peter  Wright  &  Sons,  Philadelphia. 

1  case  for  Chili,  sent  to  MuQoz  &  Espriella,  52  Pine  street,  New  York. 
6  cases  for  Mexico,  sent  to  Juan  N.  Navarro,  50  Exchange  Place,  N.  Y. 
When  these  boxes  had  been  distributed  we  were  requested  by  tlie 

Librarian  of  Congress  to  stop  further  proceedings  until  inKtrnctioiis 
conld  be  procured  from  the  Library  Committee.  As  soon  as  the  diOiciil- 
ties  which  have  impeded  this  work  are  removed,  the  Institution  will  go 
on  to  complete  the  arrangement. 

LIBBABY. 
The  library  of  the  Institution,  as  has  been  stated  in  previous  re|K>rts, 
ia  deposited  in  tbe  Capitol  of  tbe  United  Suites,  with  the  Libriiriau  of 
S.  Mis.  116 i 
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Congress,  nnder  wbose  direction  it  is  arranged  and  catalogued  as  a 
part  of  the  Library  of  tbe  Goverumeat. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  books,  maps,  and  charts  received 
in  1875: 

Yolnmee : 

Octavo,  or  less 819 

Quarto,  or  larger 301 

1,120 

Parts  of  volnmes: 

Octavo,  or  less 2,139 

Quarto,  or  larger 1, 877 

4,016 

Pamphlets : 

Octavo,  or  less 1, 624 

Quarto,  or  larger 273 

1,797 

Maps  and  charts Ill 

Total  receipts 7,047 

These  articles  are  entered  as  they  are  received  at  tbe  Institution  in  a 
large  record-txmk,  and  afterward  transferred  to  tbe  Library  of  Congress. 
The  nnmbor  received  in  1875  was  considerably  larger  than  that  in  the 
preceding  year. 

Daring  the  past  year  mncb  nse  has  been  made  of  the  books  of  the 
lustitation  which  are  in  the  Library  of  Congress  as  well  as  those  of  the 
latter  library  by  tbe  collaborators  of  the  Institution.  The  value  of  the 
library  will,  however,  be  en  banced  when  the  new  edition  of  the  catalogue 
of  transactions  of  learned  societies  has  been  published,  the  old  edition 
having  been  deficient  in  the  names  of  the  works  received  since  the  date 
at  which  it  was  issued. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  more  valuable  works  received  in  1S75: 

From  the  Ministry  of  War,  8t.  Petersbarg:  Artillery  Journal,  1868- 
1874,37  parts 5  Engineering  Journal,  1868-1873,  27  parts;  Ordnance 
Magazine,  1868-1874, 14  parts. 

From  His  Highness  the  Maharajah  of  Travancose,  Trevandrnm :  Ob- 
servations of  Magnetic  Declination,  made  at  the  Trevandrum  and 
Angustia  Observatories  in  the  years  1852  to  1869.  Vol.  1.  London, 
1874.    4to. 

From  the  Sritish  government :  Fac-simiJes  of  National  Manuscripts 
of  Ireland,  selected  and  edited  under  the  direction  of  the  Kigfat  Hon, 
Edward  Sullivan,  Master  of  the  Kolls  iu  Ireland,  by  J.  T.  Gilbert,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Public  Record  Office  of  Ireland,  and  pbotoziucograpbed 
by  command  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  by  Mtyor-Geueral  Sir  Henry 
James.    Part  I.    Dublin,  1874.    Folio. 

Prom  the  University  of  Chili,  Santiago :  'Anales  1872, 1873.  Govern- 
ment Documents,  12  volumes  and  six  parts.  Topographical  and  Geolog- 
ical Chart  of  Chili,  iu  13  parts.  i  .,i,, .,     vivvtvl^^ 
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From  the  Ambrosiau  Library,  Milan :  Codex  Syro-Hezaplaris  Am- 
brosiaons  photolithograpbicn  editns  corante  et  aduotuote  aac.  obi.  An- 
tonio Maria  Ceriani.    Milan,  1874.    Folio. 

From  the  publishers,  Paris :  Hevne  des  Conrs  Litt^raires,  1S63-1874; 
Bevoe  den  Conra  Svientifiqaes,  1863-1874;  28  vols.    4to. 

From  the  Boyal  University  of  Norway,  Christiaoia :  The  Cathedral  of 
Tbroudbeim.  Obristiaoia,  1869.  Folio.  Die  Pflanzeonelt  Norwegeas. 
Gbristiania,  1873-1895.  4to.  Magnetism  der  Erde  voo  Christopher 
HanBteeo.  4to,  vitb  folio  atlas.  Christiania,  1819.  Gorges  Melodier, 
arrangerede  for  pianoforte  med  test.  Ejobenhavn.  8to.  Die  Aegypti- 
Bchen  Denkmalerin  St.  Petersburg,  HelsiDgfor8,Upaala,nnd  Copenhagen, 
von  J.  Lieblein,  mtt  35  autograpbirten  Xafelu.  Chrtstiaoia,  1873.  8to. 
BorgeaMynteriMiddelalderenafC.  A.  Holmbre.  Christiania,  1865.  4to. 
Geologieh  Eart  over  det  stindeDQeldske  Nort;e  af  Dr.  ^enelf.  Meteo- 
TOlogisk  Storm-Atlas  af  H.  Mobn,  Christiana,  1870.  Folio.  Denkmale 
der  Holzbaakanstin  IJorwegeo.  Folio.  Noake  Nationaldragter  af  0. 
Tonsberg.  Cbristiania.  4to.  Portola  Sdgnr,  ved  C.  R.  Unger.  Chris- 
tiania, 1874.  8vo.  Kemains  ttom  the  Iron  Age  of  Scandinavia,  by  O. 
Honteliae.    Stockholm,  18G9.    4to. 

From  Mr.  James  L.  Sowes,  Liverpool :  Eeramic  Art  of  Japan.  By 
GeoE^  AsbdowD  Anderley  and  James  Lord  Bowes.  Parte  I  and  II. 
Illastrated.  London  and  Liverpool,  1875.  Folio.  Also  descriptive  eat- 
alogae  of  art  works  in  Japanese  tacqaer,  1876.    4to. 

From  the  Public  Library  of  Boenos  Ayres:  Government  documents, 
scientific,  historical,  biographical  and  poetical  works,  68  volumes,  114 
parts  of  volames,  and  35  pamphlets. 

From  the  Boyal  Library,  Stockholm :  Government  docameots,  100 
Tolames. 

From  the  Bnrean  of  Statistics,  Stockholm :  Bidrag  till  Sveriges 
Offlciela  Statistik,  24  parts,  4to,  and  Notices  sar  la  Sd^b.  Stockholm, 
1875.    8vo. 

From  the  Finnish  Scientific  Society,  Helsingfors:  9  volames  of  their 
pablicatioDS. 

From  the  Cniversities  of  Dorpat,  Helsingfors,  Berlin,  Bonn,  Breslau, 
Eriangen,  Freiburg,  Gottingen,  Halle,  Heidelberg,  Jena,  Leipzig,  Mar- 
barg,  Bostock,  Basel,  and  ZUrich :  Inaugural  dissertations  for  1874. 

From  the  Library  of  Parliament,  Ottawa,  Canada:  15  volumes  gov- 
enmeut  documents. 

From  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  London:  26  charts  published  by  the 
Hydn^raphic  Office,  from  Januury,  1874,  to  January,  1875.  The  Ad- 
miralty Catalogue  of  Charts,  Flans,  &€.,  1875  j  Catalogue  of  the  Admir- 
alty Library,  1875 ;  and  10  lists  of  lights. 

From  the  State  Library  of  Illinois:  16  volumes  State  documents. 

From  the  State  Library  of  Vermont :  9  volames  State  documents. 

From  Sir  Charles  Hartley,  in  behalf  of  the  European  Commission  of 
the  Danube :  The  second  volume  of  lithographed  plates  of  surveys,  &c., 
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of  the  commiBSion,  with  descriptive  texts.  The  first  Tolnine  of  this  very 
valaable  aud  important  work  waa  presented  to  the  InBtitntion  some 
years  ago  by  Baron  d'Offenberg,  the  late  Russian  Miuiater  at  Wash- 
ington. 

Among  the  most  interestiDg"irorks  presented  is  that  of  the  first  part 
of  the  series  of  facsimiles  of  the  Katioaal  Mannscripta  of  Ireland.  The 
art  of  photozincography  was  invented  by  Maj.  Gen.  Sir  Henry  James,  in 
18CU,  and  in  1866  he  waa  ordered  to  produce  five  hnndred  fac-simile  copies 
of  Domesday  Book,  and  afterward  a  series  of  national  manuscripts  to  il- 
luntrate  the  changes  in  the  English  laugaage  and  writing  since  the  time 
of  the  Conquest.  The  publication  of  the  first  series  in  four  volnmes 
was  finished  in  1869.  The  government  then  conclnded  to  have  a  se- 
ries of  documents  of  a  similar  character  produced  from  the  Scotch  Bec- 
ords,  with  trnnslation,  which  was  finished  in  1872,  Her  Majesty's  gov- 
ernment next  authorized  the  publication  of  a  series  from  the  Irish  Bee- 
ords,  the  first  part  of  which,  with  all  the  other  series,  has  been  received 
by  the  Institution.  The  English  series  of  fac-similes  contains  a  great 
Dumber  of  extremely  valaable  historical  manuscripts  of  various  kinds — 
legal,  diplomatic,  and  epistolary.  The  Scotch  series  consists  mainly  of 
copies  of  a  large  number  of  royal  and  other  charters  and  important  state 
papers.  The  Irish  series  is  remarkable  not  only  for  the  great  antiquity 
of  many  of  the  manuscripts  comprised  in  it,  but  also  for  the  splendid 
examples  of  pictorial  art  which  it  contains. 

Among  the  articles  presented  to  the  library  is  a  photograph  of  an 
Egyptian  papyrus,  about  40  feet  in  length,  from  Mr.  John  S.  Edgar, 
United  States  consul  at  Beirut,  Syria,  discovered  in  December,  1874,  in 
a  previously  unopened  tomb  at  Thebes,  Egypt, 

It  is  proper  to  state,  in  connection  with  the  library,  that  the  following 
act  of  courtesy  to  the  Begentsof  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  residing  in 
Washington,  was  passed  by  Congress  March  3, 1875:  "Tbat  the  Joint 
Committee  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  on  the  Library  be  authorized  to 
extend  the  nse  of  books  in  the  Library  of  Congress  to  Begentsof  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  resident  in  Washington  on  the  same  conditions 
and  restrictions  as  members  of  Congress  are  allowed  to  use  the  Library." 

TBLEGBAFHIC   ANMOUHCEMENT  OF  A8TB0N0MICAL  DISCOVERIES. 

The  important  arrangement  which  was  concluded  between  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  and  the  Atlantic  cable  companies  in  1873,  by  which 
free  telegraphic  transmission  of  astronomical  discoveries  was  granted 
between  Europe  and  America,  has  been  continued  during  the  past  year. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  asteroids  discovered  in  1875: 

No.  141,  discovered  by  PanI  Henry,  at  Paris,  January  13. 

No.  142,  "  hy  J.  Palisa,  at  Pola,  January  28. 

No.  143,         "         by  J.  Palisa,  at  Pola,  February  23. 

Ho.  144,  "  by  C.  H.  F.  Peters,  at  Clinton,  June  4. 

No.  146,  "  by  C.  U.  F.  Peters,  at  Clinton,  Jun6  4^,,,v,g[c 
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No.  146,  discovered  by  A.  Borelly,  at  MarBeilles,  June  8. 

No.  147,  "  by  ScUulhof,  at  Berlin,  Jnly  11. 

No.  148,  "  by  Prosper  Henry,  at  Paria,  Anguat  7. 

No.  149,  «  by  Perrotin,  at  Toalonae,  October  6. 

Ho.  150,  «  by  Watson,  at  Adb  Arbor,  October  18. 

No.  151,  "  by  Palisa,  at  Pola,  November  1. 

No.  152,  "  by  Paul  Henry,  at  Paris,  November  2. 

No.  153,  "  by  Palisa,  at  Pola,  November  H. 

No.  154,  "  by  Prosper  Heury,  at  Paris,  November  4. 

No.  155,  "  by  Palisa,  at  Pola,  November  8. 

No.  156,  "  by  Palisa,  at  Pola,  Novfraber  22. 

Ho.  157,  "  by  Borelly,  at  Marseilles,  December  1. 

C0BBE8POtm£NCB. 

The  correspondence  of  the  Institution  continues  to  increase  fh)Qi 
year  to  year.  Hot  only  are  there  upward  of  2,000  foreign  institu- 
tions that  require  acknowledgments  for  works  presented  to  libraries,  or 
for  specimens  to  the  mnsenm,  but  there  are  also  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  individuals  in  different  parts  of  the  old  and  new  worlds  who, 
through  the  institution,  make  inquiries  as  to  subjects  connected  with 
varions  branches  of  knowledge  relative  to  America. 

In  this  country  the  public  generally  consider  tbe  Institution  as  an 
establishment  to  which  requests  may  be  addressed  asking  information 
on  all  branches  of  knowledge,  the  solution  of  various  scientific  prob- 
lems, the  examination  and  indorsement  both  of  scientific  investigation 
and  crude  unscientific  speculations.  In  tbe  tine  of  mathematics  dnring 
the  past  year,  we  have  had  communications  the  object  of  which  was  tbo 
duplication  of  the  cube,  the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  and  the  tri-sectlon 
of  an  angle,  in  which  the  writers  confidently  anticipated  that  no  fiaw 
could  be  fonnd  in  their  reasoning ;  and  indeed  in  some  cases  much  labor 
was  required  to  point  oat  the  fallacy.  But  the  most  tronblesome  cor- 
respondents are  persons  of  extensive  reading,  and  in  some  cases  of  con- 
siderable literary  acquirements,  who  in  earlier  life  were  not  imbued  with 
scientific  methoils,  but  who,  not  without  a  certain  degree  of  mental 
power,  imagine  that  they  have  made  great  discoveries  in  the  way  of 
high  generalizations.  Their  claims  not  being  allowed,  they  rank  them- 
selves among  the  martyrs  of  science,  against  whom  the  scientific 
schools  and  the  envy  of  the  world  have  arrayed  themselves.  Indeed, 
to  SQch  intensity  does  this  feeling  arise  in  certain  persons  that  on  their 
special  subjects  they  are  really  monomaniacs,  although  on  others  they 
may  be  not  only  entirely  sane,  but  even  evince  abilities  of  a  high 
order.  This  mental  condition  is  not  confined  to  our  country.  A  notable 
example  of  it  is  found  in  the  case  of  the  celebrated  Oerman  poet, 
Goethe,  who,  examining  a  dark  patch  on  a  white  wall  through  a  prism, 
saw  tbe  upper  and  lower  edges  of  the  dark  figure  bordered  with  the  colors 
of  the  rainbow.    On  this  observation  he  fouifd{E;d  a^t^ry^^^f  colors. 
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wbicb  iiicluded  the  idea  that  blackoeas  was  a  componnd  of  all  colors, 
aud  tbat  the  ordinary  theory,  which  bad  been  propouDded  by  Newton, 
was  au  absardity.  So  tboronghly  did  be  become  imbued  with  this  cod- 
ception  tbat  it  was  in  vain  to  attempt  to  convioco  him  of  its  fallacy, 
aod  be  was  irritated  almost  to  madness  when  tfae  name  of  Kewton  was 
mentioned  with  commendation. 

In  this  coQuection  we  may  mention  as  a  somewhat  singular  coinci- 
dence, that  at  the  beginning  of  this  Institntion  the  author  of  this  report 
was  called  opon  to  examine  a  paper,  presented  for  pnblication  by  a  pro- 
fessor in  one  of  the  most  prominent  nniversiCies  of  this  country,  in  which 
the  anthor  had  adopted  as  an  original  suggestion  the  same  hypothesis  as 
tbat  of  Goethe,  and  whose  indignation  on  account  of  its  rejection  was 
expressed  in  terms  of  little  conrtesy.  Two  persons  of  this  class  have 
recently  made  a  special  jonrney  to  Washington,  from  distant  parts  of 
tlie  country,  to  demand  jastice  from  the  Institution,  in  the  way  of 
recognition  of  their  claims  to  discoveries  iu  science  of  great  importance 
to  humanity,  and  each  of  tbem  has  made  au  appeal  to  his  Representa- 
tive in  Congress  to  aid  him  in  compelling  the  Institntion  to  acknowledge 
the  merits  of  his  speculations. 

Providence  vindicates  in  sncb  cases  the  eqnality  of  Its  justice  iu  giving 
lA  SDcb  persons  an  andue  share  of  Belf-esteem,  and  an  exaltation  of  confi- 
dence in  themselves,  which  in  a  great  degree  compensate  for  the  want 
of  what  they  conceive  to  be  the  just  appreciation  of  the  public  Unless, 
however,  they  are  men  of  great  benevolence  of  disposition,  who  can 
look  with  pity  on  what  tbey  deem  the  ignorance  and  prejudice  of  lead- 
ers of  science,  tbey  are  apt  to  indulge  in  a  bitterness  of  denunciation 
which  might  be  injunous  to  the  reputation  of  the  Institntion  were  their 
effects  not  neutralized  by  the  extravagance  of  the  assertions  themselves. 
The  representatives  of  this  class  of  persons  are  increasing  with  the 
increase  of  the  diffusion  of  popular  knowledge..  It  mnst  not  be 
nnderstood  that  this  remai^  is  made  to  disparage  the  diffusion  of 
scientific  knowledge,  but  simply  to  indicate  that  there  are  chisses  of 
minds  of  a  peculiar  idiosyncrasy  which  tend  to  expend  their  power  in 
uncouditioued  and  unfruitful  speculation ;  neither  do  we  condemn  sci- 
entific speculation,  for  the  discovery  of  all  great  principles  of  science  is 
the  result  of  antecedent  hypotheses  or  8i>ecnlations,  which  are,  however, 
founded  on  definite  analogies  of  the  known,  and  finally  adopted  or 
reject^  by  the  test  of  the  exact  agreement  of  predictions  based  upon 
them  with  the  actual  phenomena  bf  nature. 

During  the  pnst  year  a  number  of  commnnications  have  been  received 
in  regard  tn  the  discovery  of  new  motive-powers  as  to  which  extrava- 
gant ideas  have  been  entertained  relative  to  superseding  coal  power 
as  an  element  for  the  propulsion  of  machinery.  In  regard  to  these,  we 
may  say  tbat  science  has  established  the  great  fact,  withont  the  possi- 
bility of  doubt,  that  what  is  called  power,  or  that  which  produces 
changes  io  matter,  cannot  be  created  by  man,  but  e;$i^t6  in^iv^t^ra^  a 
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state  of  Activity  or  in  a  condition  of  neutralization ;  and  furthermore, 
that  all  the  original  forces  connected  with  our  globe,  as  a  general  rale, 
have  assnmed  a  state  of  permanent  equilibrium,  and  that  the  crust  of 
the  earth  as  a  whole,  with  the  exception  of  the  comparative!}'  exceed- 
ingly small  proportion,  consisting  of  organic  matter,  such  as  coal,  wood, 
&c,  is,  as  it  were,  a  bnmt  slag,  incapable  of  yielding  power;  that  all 
the  motions  and  changes  on  its  surface  are  due  to  actions  from  celestial 
space,  principally  from  tbe  sun,  These  are  comprised  under  the  beads 
of  wind-po^er,  water-power,  tide-power,  and  heat-power  as  developed 
in  the  combustion  of  coal.  Beside  these  there  are  no  indications  of 
any  other  motive -powers.  It  is  true,  the  heat  of  tbe  interior  of  tbe 
earth  may  hereafter  be  utilized — that  wind,  water,  and  especially  tide 
power  may  also  be  more  generally  employed  than  at  present.  Qreat 
improvements  are  possible  also  in  tbe  application  of  coal-power;  the 
present  steam-engine  is  exceedingly  wasteful  of  usefnl  effect,  and  the 
perfection  of  the  air-engine  is  much  to  be  desired. 

Tbe  application  of  the  direct  beat  of  the  sun  to  produce  motive  energy 
can  scarcely  ever  compete  with  the  indirect  application  of  this  power 
through  growing  plants  and  Che  subsequent  combustion  of  the  fuel  wbi<^ 
tiiey  fnmish. 

All  attempts  to  substitute  electricity  or  magnetism  for  coal-power 
must  be  unsuccessful,  since  these  powers  tend  to  an  eqnilibriom  Irom 
which  they  can  only  be  disturbed  by  the  application  of  another  power, 
which  is  tbe  eqnivalent  of  that  which  they  can  subsequently  exhibit. 
They  are,  however,  with  chemical  attraction,  &c.,  of  great  importance 
as  intermediate  agents  in  the  application  of  tbe  power  of  heat  as  de- 
rived from  combustion. 

Science  does  not  iDdicat«  in  the  slightest  degree  the  possibility  of  the 
discovery  of  a  new  primary  power  comparable  with  that  of  combustion, 
as  exhibited  in  the  burning  of  coal.  Whatever  unknown  powers  may 
exist  in  nature  capable  of  doing  work,  must  be  in  a  state  of  neutraliza- 
tion, otherwise  they  would  mauifest  themselves  spontaneously,  and  from 
this  state  of  neutralization  or  equilibrium  they  can  only  be  released  by 
the  action  of  an  extraneous  power  of  equivalent  energy,  and  we 
therefore  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  all  declarations  of  the  dis- 
covery of  a  new  iwwer  which  is  to  supersede  the  use  of  coal  as 
a  motive-power,  have  their  origin  in  ignorance  or  deception,  and 
frequently  in  both.  A  man  of  some  ingenuity  in  combining  mechan- 
ical elements,  and  having  some  indefinite  Ecientifio  knowledge,  imagines 
it  possible  to  obtain  a  certain  result  by  a  given  combination  of  princi- 
ples, and  by  long  brooding  over  this  subject,  previous  to  experiment,  at 
length  convinces  himself  of  tbe  certainty  of  the  anticipated  resnit. 
Having  thus  deceived  himself  by  his  sophisms,  be  calls  upon  bis  neigh- 
bors to  accept  his  conclusions  as  verified  truths,  and  soon  acquires  tbe 
notoriety  of  having  made  a  discovery  nbicb  is  to  change  tbe  civilization 
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of  the  world.  The  shndowy  repntattoii  which  he  has  thus  acqnired  is 
too  gratifying  to  his  vanity  to  b«  at  onne  relinqnished  by  the  annoatice- 
ment  of  hia  self-deception,  and  io  prefereoce  he  applies  his  ingenuity  iu 
devising  means  by  which  to  eontinne  the  deception  of  his  friends  and 
anpporters  long  afber  he  himself  has  beeu  convinced  of  the  fallacy  of  his 
first  assumptions.  In  this  way  what  wits  commenced  in  folly  generally 
ends  in  fraad. 

The  records  of  the  Pat4n^OeQce  of  tbia  country  exhibit  a  greater 
amount  of  thought  and  ingenuity  employed  iu  the  way  of  invention 
than  perhaps  in  any  other  country,  but  for  want  of  more  definite  con- 
ceptions of  scientific  principles,  an  immeoae  amount  of  labor  is  ex- 
I>en(ted  in  falile  attempts  to  prodnee  results  which  are  anattainable. 

Another  branch  of  the  correspondence  relates  to  questions  in  regard 
to  the  naming  of  objects  of  natural  history,  and  especially  to  specimens 
of  mineralogy.  The  interest  which  is  felt  in  regard  to  the  mining-pro- 
ducts of  the  country  indaee  large  nambers  of  specimens  of  ores  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Institution  for  examination.  The  rule  adopted  in  re- 
gard to  these,  is  to  give  the  results  of  a  qualitative  analysis,  that  is,  an 
enumeration  of  the  substances  contained  iu  each  specimen,  without 
giving  the  percentage  of  each.  This  information  can  be  given  without 
very  much  labor  for  a  siugle  specimen,  whereas  an  exact  quantitative 
analysis  would  require  more  time  than  the  Institution  can  devot«  to  an 
inquiry  which  may  be  of  commercial  value  to  au  individual,  but  of  no 
es{iecial  interest  to  the  public  at  large.  When  information  as  to  the 
percentage  of  ingredients  is  required,  the  party  is  referred  to  some  ex- 
pert who  will  make  the  examination  desired  for  a  proper  compensation. 
This  distinction  in  the  kind  of  information  furnished  is  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  name  of  the  Institution  from  being  connected  with  transactions 
of  a  character  which  have  been  injurious  to  the  reputation  of  those  con- 
cerned in  them. 

In  carrying  on  the  correspondence,  mnch  assistance  has  been  rendered 
by  the  collaborators  of  the  Institution. 

ETHNOLOGT. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  Institution  to  the  present  time,  the  arch- 
teology  of  the  United  States  has  been  to  it  an  object  of  special  interest. 
In  ull  cases  in  which  information  has  been  received  of  the  locality  of  a 
field  of  probable  interesting  discovery,  an  appropriation  has  been  made 
for  its  ethnological  explorations.  The  articles  obtained  fh>m  such 
sources  bare  been  deposited  in  the  National  Museum,  with  the  intention 
of  having  descriptions  and  discussions  of  them  published  in  the  Smith- 
souian  Contributions  to  Knowledge.  The  archeology  of  the  United 
States  has  not  been  the  only  part  of  ethnology  to  which  attention  has 
beeu  given,  but  also  special  effort  has  been  made  fh)m  the  first  to  obtain 
illustrations  and  descriptions  of  the  now-existing  native  inbabttants  of 
the  North  American  contiuent.    This  latter  subject  is  very  important  in 
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famishing  tbe  materials  for  ascertaiDine  the  ases  of  the  implements  of 
the  Stone  Age  foond  in  the  ancient  moands,  since  many  of  them  with 
perhaps  slight  modification  are  in  ase  at  tbe  present  time  among  the 
more  remote  Indians  of  the  western  portion  of  this  country.  For  exam- 
ple, pointed  atone  implements  found  in  the  mounds  which  have  been 
thoaght  to  be  arrow  and  javelin  points,  are  now  employed  as  knives, 
to  which  wooden  handles  are  attached  by  means  of  a  vegetable  cement, 
and  from  the  transmission  of  usages  we  may  confidently  assume  that 
similar  handles,  long  since  decayed,  were  also  originally  attached  to  like 
implements  of  undoubted  ancient  origin. 

The  subject  of  ethnology  has  received  a  very  great  impetns  through 
tbe  appropriation  of  Congress  for  the  display  of  illustrations  at  the 
Centennial,  circulars  having  been  distributed,  requesting  tbe  corres- 
pondents of  tbe  Institution  to  aid  in  collecting  specimens  and  to  give 
information  as  to  the  existence  of  special  collections,  fi«m  which  unique 
specimens  could  be  borrowed  for  copying  in  plaster.  The  Institution 
has  also  engaged  the  services  of  Dr.  Ban,  of  New  York,  the  well-known 
ethnologist,  to  classify  and  arrange  the  whole  collection  in  the  National 
Musenm,  and  to  prepare  a  descriptive  catalogue  for  publication.  He  has 
commenced  with  the  classificatiou  of  the  specimens  of  the  Stone  Age,  and 
has  nearly  completed  this  part  of  tbe  general  work.  In  this  classifica- 
tion it  has  been  thought  proper  to  separate  the  objects  belonging  to 
times  anterior  to  the  occupation  of  tbe  continent  by  Europeans,  Iroin 
those  which  have  been  used  since  that  period.  The  first  archieological 
series  more  particularly  comprises  objects  found  in  mounds  and  other 
burial-places  of  early  date,  in  caves,  shell-heaps,  &c,  or,  in  other  words, 
those  which  cannot  with  certainty  be  ascribed  to  tribes  still  in  exist- 
ence, or  which  have  become  extinct  within  historical  times. 

The  second,  or  more  strictly  ethnological,  series,  consists  of  objects  ob- 
tfuned  from  existing  native  tribes,  and  contains  almost  every  article 
tending  to  illustrate  the  domestic  life,  hunting,  fishing,  games,  warfare, 
navigation — in  short,  every  phase  of  Indian  existence  that  can  be  exhib- 
ited by  tangible  objects. 

Ad  account  of  what  has  been  added  to  this  department  will  be  found 
in  the  report  on  the  Musenm  by  Prof.  Baird,  and  also  in  the  Appendix. 

UlSCBLLANEODS. 

The  Institution,  as  in  former  years,  has  been  in  harmonicas  co-opera- 
tion with  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Army  Medical  Musenm, 
and  the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery.  With  the  first  it  has  deposited  plants 
and  other  articles  relating  to  agriculture;  to  the  second  it  has  trans- 
ferred a  large  number  of  articles  pertaining  to  comparative  anatomy 
and  materia  medica,  and  has  receive<l  In  return  ethnological  specimens ; 
in  the  third,  the  Corcoran  Art  Oallery,  it  has  deposited  a  number  of  en- 
gravings. 

Tbe  Secretary  of  the  Institution  being  one  of|  ^e  tn}^<^,p^the  Art- 
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Gallery,  the  connection  between  tbe  two  establJsbments  is  not-ouly  cor- 
dial,  but  of  au  intimate  character.  The  gallery  daring  the  year  has 
been  enriched  by  a  large  collection  of  rare  plaster-casts,  copies  of  the 
principal  statues  of  tbe  Vatican,  and  has  been  visited  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  citizens  and  strangers  as  a  source  of  refined  pleasure,  and  by  a 
Dambet  of  persons  as  means  of  practical  improvement  in  art.  We  learn 
with  pleasure  that  Mr.  Corcoran,  in  addition  to  his  munificent  gifts  to 
tbe  city  of  Washington,  is  making  provision  for  a  aeries  of  art-studios, 
which  cannot  fail  to  add  to  tbe  refined  culture  of  the  national  capital. 

Ckemical  laboratory. — During  the  past  three  years  the  laboratory  of 
the  Institution  has  been  in  charge  of  Dr.  Oscar  Loew,  the  chemist  and 
mineralogist  of  the  Wheeler  sarvey ;  and  during  this  time  he  has  made 
varioos  analyses  for  the  Institution  of  minerals,  mineral- waters,  and 
other  snbstances  referred  to  the  Institution  for  examination  by  tbe 
Government  and  other  parties. 

lu  behalf  of  the  Wheeler  espedition  be  bas  investigated  and  analyzed 
the  waters  of  twenty  different  thermal  springs,  mineral  springs,  and 
alkaline  lakes  of  Sonthern  California ;  soils  of  arable  lands  and  of  the 
desert  of  Southern  California;  saline  efflorescences  from  numerous 
localities  m  tbe  Mohave  desert,  and  ores  and  rocks  from  tbe  same 
locality. 

Photography. — ^The  photographic  laboratory,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  T.  W.  Smillie,  bas  been  removed  to  the  new  building  erected  ex- 
pressly for  its  accommodation  and  for  tbe  use  of  the  taxidermists  and 
uatnralists  engaged  in  preparing  spectmeos  for  tbe  Centeunial  Exhibi- 
tion. A  large  number  of  photographs  have  been  made  of  ethnological 
and  natural  history  specimens  for  tbe  use  of  the  Institution,  and  a  large 
amount  of  work  done  for  others,  especially  for  the  United  States  Fish- 
Commission  and  Government  surveys. 

The  Institution  has  been  engaged  for  several  years  in  collecting  pho- 
tographic likenesses  of  distinguished  cultivators  of  science  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  of  the  meteorological  observers  who  for  many  years  fur- 
nished valuable  records  of  their  observations,  of  tbe  contributors  to  the 
ethnological  department  of  the  National  Museum,  of  and  other  corres- 
pondents of  the  Institution.  Of  these  photographs,  four  hundred  have 
been  received,  whicb  are  neatly  framed  and  form  an  interesting  feature 
of  the  collections. 

Ligkthottse  dutg. — I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Light-House  Board 
since  its  first  organization,  and  during  all  this  time  have  discharged  tbe 
duty  of  chairman  of  tbe  committee  on  experiments.  On  the  resiguatioa 
of  Admiral  Shubrick  in  1871, 1  was  honored  by  an  the  election  as  chair- 
man of  the  board.  In  the  discharge  of  the  duties  connected  with  this 
service,  I  usually  devote  one  day  in  the  week  and  the  greater  proporlion  of 
my  summer  vacation.  It  may  not  be  improper  for  me  to  remark  that 
for  the  labors  whicb  I  have  thus  bestowed  upon  the  light-bouse  service 
for  upward  of  twenty  years,  I  have  received  no  other  remaneratioii  than 
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that  irbicb  rennlts  from  the  t^aDsciousneas  of  having  labored  somewhat 
succetusfully  iti  udviiDving  the  efficieocy  of  a  Bervic»  which  i8  one  of 
the  beDevolent  iiistitutious  of  the  preisent  day  tendiug  to  facilitate  the 
harmuutoDu  intercourse  of  nations  widely  separated  by  interTeuiog 
oceans. 

During  the  last  Hummer  I  devoted  the  entire  vacation  to  tbe  investt- 
gation  of  found  io  its  relation  to  fog-sigonls,  tbe  resulta  of  which  hare 
befn  published  iu  tbe  reponof  tbe  Ligbt-Honee  Board  for  1875.  These 
iuvt'siigatious  were  a  continuation  of  those  of  former  years,  and  tend 
to  establish  the  facts  previously  obtained,  as  well  as  to  extend  tbe 
knowledge  of  the  phenomena  of  sound  iu  its  application  to  the  uses  of 
U)e  mariner. 

In  theae  investigations  the  following  conclusions  have  been  arrived 
at: 

1.  That  the  rays  of  a  beam  of  sound  do  not,  like  those  of  a  beam  of 
light,  move  parallel  to  each  other  from  the  surface  of  a  concave  reflector, 
bnt  constantly  diverge  laterally  on  all  sides,  and  although  at  first  tbey 
are  more  intense  iu  the  axis  of  the  reflector,  tbey  finally  spread  out  so 
as  to  encompass  the  whole  horizon,  thus  rendering  tbe  use  of  reflectors  to 
enforce  fog-signals  of  little  value. 

2.  That  the  effect  of  wind  in  increasing  or  diminishing  sound  is  not 
condned  to  currents  of  air  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  but  that  those  of 
higher  strata  are  also  active  in  varying  its  transmission. 

3.  That  although  sonnd  is  generally  beard  farther  with  tbe  wind  thaa 
against  it,  yet  iu  some  insUneesthe  reverse  is  remarkably  tbe  case. 

4.  That  sound  may  be  beard  in  some  cases  at  a  greater  distance, 
while  it  is  inaudible  at  a  less  distance  from  its  origin. 

6.  That  a  distaut  sound  may  bo  heard  at  tbe  top  of  a  tower  in  some 
cases  when  it  is  inaudible  at  the  bottom. 

6.  That  sound  experiences  a  refraction  deflecting  it,  in  some  cases,  in 
a  horizontal  direction,  aud  in  others  iu  a  vertical  plane,  which  explains 
most  of  the  phenomena  above  mentioned. 

The  results  obtained  have  excited  considerable  interest  in  this  conn- 
try  and  in  Europe,  and  have  given  rise  to  criticism  and  discnssions 
which  will  tend  to  enlarge  and  diffase  tbe  knowledge  of  this  important 
subject. 

1  have  also,  in  behalf  of  the  Light-House  Board,  made  a  series  of 
esperinieuts  on  |>etrolenm  as  a  light-house  illuminant.  These  experi- 
ments were  in  continuation  of  those  which  I  had  previously  made  iu 
regard  to  the  introduction  of  lurd-oil.  Previous  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Light-House  Board,  sperm-oil  had  been  exclusively  used  iu  our 
system  of  lighthouses,  but  the  expense  of  this  gradually  increased  from 
;ear  to  year  until  it  became  as  high  as  $3  per  gallon.  After  a  laborious 
series  of  experiments,  it  was  found  that,  under  certain  couditious,  lard-oil 
might  be  substituted,  and  as  this  could  be  purchased  at  the  time  for 
from  50  to  60  cents  per  gallon,  a  saving  of  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars  per  annum  was  the  result  of  the  change.    At  the  same  time,  a 
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series  of  investigatioDS,  was  made  io  regard  to  petrolenm,  bat  at  tbat 
period  the  only  refined  petroleum  sabmitted  to  the  board  after  advertise- 
ment was  tbat  of  a  volatile  character,  and  too  dangerous  to  be  adopted 
for  light-hoDBe  parposes.  iSince  then,  however,  the  price  of  lard-oil 
has  constantly  increased,  while  refined  petrolenm  cau  now  be  obtained 
of  euch  a  character  as  to  be  safely  employed  by  ordinary  ligbt-boase 
keepers.  Its  iutrodnction,  therefore,  id  regard  to  economy,  is  a  matter  of 
much  importance.  But  great  care  mast  be  exercised  in  selecting  oil  of 
a  proper  quality,  and  bence  tbe  necessity  of  a  tJiorougb  knowledge  of  its 
peculiarities  in  regard  to  safety. 

In  the  investigations  on  this  sobject,  it  was  ascertained  that  tbe  fire- 
test  usually  employed  to  establisb  the  character  of  a  given  oil  in  reference 
to  safety  was  not  in  itself  sufficient  to  settle  this  question.  Many  of 
the  oils  in  general  use,  wbicb,  at  tbe  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  in- 
creased by  tbat  from  tbe  barniug  of  tbe  lamp,  give  off  a  vapor  which,  if 
sufiered  to  accumulate  and  mingle  with  the  air  in  the  space  above  the 
oil  in  the  reservoir,  produces  a  mixture  which,  if  in  definite  proportion, 
esplodes  with  tbe  violence  of  gunpowder.  It  is  true,  on  tbe  doctrine  of 
chances,  an  explosion  may  seldom  take  place,  but  still,  tbe  conditions 
necessary  are  frequently  present,  and  only  requires  the  application  of  a 
flame  to  produce  a  disastrous  effect. 

Although  the  discovery  of  the  petroleum  wells  of  Pennsylvania  has 
been  an  immense  boon  to  humanity,  yet  tbe  advantage  gained  from  it 
has  been  dearly  bought  by  the  accidents  which  have  resulted  from  its 
incautious  use.  Its  sale  ought  to  be  regulated  by  rigid  enactments  of 
legislatures,  and  none  sufiered  to  be  sold  which  exhales  a  vapor  capable 
of  producing  an  explosion  when  mixed  except  at  a  temperature  much 
above  that  at  which  the  lamp  is  subjected  in  the  warmest  period  of  the 
year. 

Fish  Commiaaion. — Tbe  investigation  in  regard  to  food-fishes  and  the 
methods  of  their  propagation,  for  which  an  appropriation  for  several 
years  has  beeu  annually  made  by  Congress,  has  been  continued  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  Baird.  This  work  was  commenced  in  1872, 
and  has  been  prosecuted  with  satisfactory  results  to  the  present  time. 
The  species  to  wbicb  8[>ecial  attention  has  been  given  are  shad,  tbe 
fresh-water  herring,  the  striped  bass  or  rock-flsh,  the  California  salmon, 
the  salmon  of  Maine,  the  land-locked  salmon,  the  white-fish,  and  the 
carp,  each  of  these  having  special  relations  to  certain  portious  of  the 
country,  and  promising  in  their  anticipated  aggregate  au  extremely 
important  addition  to  the  food -resources  of  the  United  States. 

The  States  which  have,  up  to  this  time,  beeu  the  recipients  of  spawn 
and  young  fish  are  thirty-two  in  number.  The  extension  of  the  benefit 
to  other  States,  and  its  amplification  iu  all,  is  simply  a  question  of  time 
and  expenditure.  The  subject  of  fish  culture  is  one  of  general  popu- 
larity, as  is  evinced  by  the  appointment  of  fisb-commissioners  in  nine- 
teeu  States,  in  most  instances  for  tbe  purpose  o^44^ectv<¥t-Wf^tioa 
with  tbe  United  States  Oommissioo.  '^ 
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The  importance  of  the  subject  may  be  inferred  from  tlie  fact  that  it 
may  be  stat«d,  witbont  exaggeration,  that  the  waters  bordering  our 
shores  can  be  made  to  yield  a  larger  percentage  of  nutrimeot,  acre  for 
acre,  than  the  land.  Indeed,  fish  cnlture  is  the  only  ef&cient  means  by 
vbich  the  fertilizing  ingredients  of  the  soil,  which  are  constantly  car- 
ried into  the  ocean  by  sewage,  can  be  reclaimed  for  the  reproduction  of 
nutriment  to  organized  beings.  By  want  of  a  reclamation  or  this  kind, 
certain  portions  of  the  earth  tbickly  inhabited  in  ancient  times  have 
betMime  sterile  and  almost  deserted. 

For  the  purpose  of  giving  an  idea  of  the  natnre  and  extent  of  the 
operations  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission,  Professor  Baird  gives 
the  following  statement,  showing  the  distribution  of  fish  daring  the 
years  1874  and  1875 : 

Of  young  shad 18, 689, 550 

Of  Penobscot  salmon 2, 294, 565 

Of  California  salmon 4,581,340 

Total  young  fish 25,565,455 

To  this  is  to  be  added  the  hatching  and  distribution,  during  the  winter 
and  spring  of  1875--'76,  of  California  salmon,  Penobscot  salmon,  land- 
locked salmon,  and  lake  white-fish,  not  yet  completed,  amounting  to  at 
least  fourteen  million  fish,  thus  making  a  total  of  forty  million  fish  sup- 
plied by  the  United  States  Pish  Commission  in  three  years.  This,  at 
the  assumed  ratio  of  1  to  200,  would  represent  tbe  proceeds  of  eight 
thousand  million  of  eggs  laid  in  the  natural  way,  and  subject  to  all  the 
perils  of  natural  spawning. 

Polaris  expedition. — Dr.  Emil  Bessels  during  the  year  has  continued  his 
labors  at  the  Institution  on  the  scientific  materials  which  were  saved 
from  tbe  Polaris  expedition  to  the  Arctic  regions  in  the  years  1871-'73, 
with  the  exception  of  two  months  in  the  summer,  which  were  devoted  to 
an  attempt  to  make  an  exploration  of  Alaska  iu  the  United  States 
steamer  Sarauac.  He  was,  however,  anfortnnately  shipwrecked  and 
lost  all  his  outfit.  Tbe  first  volume  of  the  scientific  results  of  tbe 
Polaris  Expedition,  relating  to  astronomy,  pendulum  espertmentB,  t«mper> 
atare,  winds,  psycbrometer,  solar  radiation,  terrestrial  radiation,  ozone, 
lace  of  the  sky,  meteorology,  those  taken  at  sea,  &c.,  has  been  printed, 
and  makes  793  pages.  The  volume  will  contain  000  pages,  14  plates,  2 
maps,  and 40  wood-cuts.  Yolumes  II  and  III  are  under  preparation,  the 
former  beingdevoted  to  natural  history,  comprising  zoology,  botany,  geol- 
ogy, paliBontology,  mineralogy,  containing  about  250  pages,  10  plates,  and 
30  wood-cuts ;  the  latter  will  comprise  a  complete  monograph  on  the  Es- 
kimo, illustrated  by  a  hundred  plates  and  300  wood-cuts.  Of  tbe  former, 
35  are  ready  to  be  eograved ;  of  tbe  latter  122  are  drawn  end  74  are  en- 
graved. Tbeexpeose  of  preparation  of  this  work  and  of  the  illustrations  is 
defrayed  by  an  appropriation  of  $15,000  by  Congress  at  its  last  session. 
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NATIONAL  MUSEUM. 


Tbe  Natiooal  Mnsenni  was  establisbiMl  by  the  Goverouient  in  1S12, 
and  consisted  of  tbe  specimens  collected  by  tbe  Wilkes  exploring  expe- 
dition. It  was  transferred  from  the  Patent  Office  to  the  care  of  tbe 
Smithsonian  lustitation  in  1858,  where  it  has  been  enlarged  by  all  the 
collections  made  by  exploring  and  surveying  parties  of  the  several 
bureaus  of  the  War,  Navy,  Treasury,  and  Interior  Departments,  and 
those  of  the  Smithsonian  InstiCntion. 

At  Srst,  $4,000  were  allowed  by  Congress  for  tbe  care  and  exhibition 
of  the  specimens.  This  sum  has  been  gradually  increased  to  $20,000. 
Nothing,  however,  has  been  allowed  for  tbe  rent  of  the  building,  which 
was  erected  exclusively  ont  of  the  income  from  the  bequest  of  Smith- 
sou. 

The  following  report  from  Prof.  Spbnoee  F.  Baied,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary, gives  an  account  of  the  additions  to  the  Museuui  and  tbe  various 
operations  connected  with  it  during  tbe  year  1875: 

Increaxe  of  the  National  Miueum. — The  year  1875  constitDt£s  a  marked 
epoch  in  tbe  history  of  this  establishment,  the  increase  in  the  number 
and  comparative  value  of  the  specimens  received,  as  also  the  work  done 
in  connectioD  with  the  same,  being  muoh  greater  than  that  of  any  pre- 
vious year.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  natural  increase  year  by  year,  which 
bas  been  experienced  since  1865,  but  more  particularly  as  the  result  of 
S|>eGial  efforts  made  to  prepare  a  suitable  esbibitiou  of  the  natural  his- 
tory and  ethnology  of  the  country  at  tbe  International  Exhibition  of 
1876. 

For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Institution  to  exhibit  a  satisfactory 
display  of  the  mineral,  animal,  fishery,  and  ethnological  condition  of 
tbe  country,  an  appropriation  was  made  by  Congress  of  $67,000,  sub- 
ject, however,  to  a  deduction  for  the  erection  of  a  building  and  the 
preparation  of  tbe  surrounding  grounds  for  that  occasion.  As  this 
amounted  to  about  $17,000,  the  sum  actually  available  was  $50,000.  In 
addition  to  this,  $5,000  was  appropriated  for  the  department  of  the  food- 
fisbes. 

As  many  important  gaps  existed  in  the  collection  of  American  animals, 
speedy  efforts  were  made  to  procure  such  as  were  wanting,  or  to  replace 
such  as  were  in  bad  condition. 

The  object  of  tbe  exhibition  in  question  was  to  present  tbe  industrial 
relations  and  applications  of  American  natural  history  and  geology; 
and  as  this  had  been  entirely  neglected  previously,  it  became  necessary 
to  commence  from  tbe  beginning  and  study  out  a  plan  of  operations 
after  determining  the  general  character  of  the  exhibit  that  was  to  be 
made.  With  this  view,  aseriesof  circulars  was  prepared  on  the  different 
subjects,  and  sent  to  all  tbe  correspondents  of  thp  fnatitu^^jVa^com- 
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panied  with  special  directions  for  collecting,  packing,  and  sbippiog,  as 
also  a  schedule  of  classification. 

The  mineral  departmeut  waa  first,  orgaoized,  and  was  placed  in  charge 
of  Prof.  Williain  P.  Blake,  an  esperienced  oiiDing-eogineer  and  geolo. 
gist.  In  this  work  he  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Thomas  Donaldson,  who  had 
charge  of  the  collecting  of  the  gold  and  silver  ores  of  the  West,  and  of 
which  he  secured  a  very  complete  and  exhaustive  representation. 

The  departmeut  of  the  animal  products  and  of  the  fisheries  was  placed 
more  piirtieularly  in  Mr.  Goode's  charge ;  and  that  of  ethnology  assigned 
to  Dr.  Baa.  For  fullir  details  of  what  has  been  done  iu  this  and  other 
bmiiches,  I  refer  to  my  special  report  to  you, 

As  the  general  result  of  the  agencies  that  have  been  set  in  motion,  I 
may  state  that  the  coutribations  in  1875  amounted  to  over  one  thousand 
in  number,  embracing  nearly  two  thousand  packages,  from  four  hundred 
and  sixty-four  different  patties,  this  being,  as  already  stated,  far  iu 
excess  of  those  of  auy  previous  year. 

I  present  herewith  a  list  of  these  donatious,  arranged  alphabetically, 
and  to  which  I  refer  for  additional  details,  the  aggregate  being  too  great 
to  permit  the  systematic  plan  of  presentation  of  previous  years. 

Under  the  head  of  Mammals,  the  most  important  addition  to  the 
stock  is  that  of  the  series  of  skius  of  the  fur-seal  and  sea-lion,  pre8ent«d 
by  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  twenty  specimens  of  the  former 
and  five  of  the  latter  constituting  the  contribution.  To  this  company 
the  Smithsouiau  lustitutiou  is  under  many  obligations,  not  only  for 
securing  and  sending  the  skins,  but  for  acting  as  its  agent  in  San  Fran- 
cisco for  the  transaction  of  its  business,  connected  with  the  transmission 
of  supplies  to  its  correspondents  and  the  forwarding  to  Wasbiugtou  of 
their  collections.  From  Mr.  Charles  E.  Aiken,  of  Colorado,  several 
epecimeus  of  monntain-bufi'alo  and  other  animals  have  been  received. 
Capt.  James  Oilliss  has  supplied  the  black-tailed  deer ;  Colonel  Brock- 
ett,  a  fine  elk ;  Mr.  P.  T.  Barunm,  specimens  of  various  animals  that 
have  died  in  his  menagerie,  such  as  the  eland,  giraffe,  sea-lion,  ostrich, 
&C.  Bev.  R.  B.  McLeod,  of  Houlton,  Me.,  has  ftiruished  nearly  all  the 
mammals  of  Maine,  such  as  the  caribou,  the  beaver,  the  porcupine,  the 
fisher,  the  marten,  &c. 

Of  birds,  the  more  especial  contributions  are  a  series  of  fine  specimens 
from  Mr.  S.  C.  Bowman,  a  skin  of  the  Honduras  turkey  from  Mr.  F.  E, 
Sarg,  aud  a  collection  of  Alaskan  species  from  Mr.  Lucien  M.  Tamer. 

Numeroas  small  lots  of  reptiles  aud  amphibia  have  been  received  from 
various  gentlemen,  and  will  be  found  eaumerat«d  in  the  list. 

Of  fishes,  the  most  important  special  collections  are  a  series  of  the 
flHbes  of  Norway  from  Mr.  Robert  CoUett,  and  those  gathered  by  the 
United  States  Fish  Commission ;  types  of  South  American  flshes,  from 
C.  B.  liUtkea ;  coUectious  from  the  vicinity  of  Newport,  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Povel;  aud  from  Oloncester,  by  J.  S.  Whitman;  from  California  and 
Oregon,  by  Mr.  Livingston  Stone,  &c. 
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Of  the  fresh-water  aod  laud  shells,  all  the  collevtioDS  were  placed  in 
charge  of  Dr.  Jamet)  Lewis  for  arrangemeut,  and  occasion  was  taken 
to  issue  a  special  circular,  asking  contributions  to  this  departmeut 
AlaDy  responses  were  made  to  this  invitation,  and  the  collection  thereby 
greatly  increased. 

Other  invertebrates  were  secured  by  the  efforts  of  the  United  States 
Fish  Commission,  and  tfarongh  correspondents. 

The  department  of  ethnology  has  been  especially  enriched  in  conse- 
qaence  of  the  desire  to  render  the  CJentenuial  display  a  success.  In  this 
the  co-operation  of  tbe  Indian  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
has  been  of  tbe  greatest  importance.  Among  the  most  valuable 
acquisitions  in  this  department  hare  been  the  collections  of  Mr.  Paul 
Schumacher  and  his  party  on  the  mainlands  and  the  islands  adjacent  to 
Santa  Barbara,  as  also  those  of  Bev.  Stephen  Bowers  in  the  same 
neighborhood.  Collections  of  less  magnitude  were  also  made  by  Mr. 
Schumacher  in  Oregon.  The  Alaska  Commercial  Company  presented 
a  series  of  nine  mummies  from  Kagf^mil  Island  of  the  Aleutian  group, 
and  one  from  Prince  William's  Sound,  all  of  much  ethnological  inter- 
est, being  the  first  specimens  of  the  kind  ever  received  from  Alaska. 

The  traditions  respecting  the  Aleutian  mummies  indicate  that  tbey 
are  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  old,  antedating  the  discovery 
of  the  islands  by  the  Russians.  One  of  tbe  bodies  in  a  sitting  posture 
was  encased  in  a  rude  casket  of  raw-bide,  lasbed  in  a  netting  of  sinews, 
alt  parts  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation.  Another  body  is  with- 
out covering.  Of  these  valuable  ethnological  specimens,  three  have 
been  presented  to  other  establishments,  viz,  the  Peabody  Ethnological 
Museum,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  the 
American  Museum,  New  York  City. 

Col.  William  F.  Amy  has  supplied  a  series  of  dresses  and  utensils  of 
the  Navajo  Indians,  and  Maj.  J.  W.  Powell  an  extensive  series  of  similar 
objects  from  tbe  Shoshone,  the  Bannock,  and  other  tribes.  Mr.  James 
G.  Swan,  in  the  couise  of  a  special  exploration  for  the  Centennial,  has 
furnished  a  vast  number  of  interesting  ethnological  objects  from  Sitka, 
Queen  Charlotte's  Islands,  British  Columbia,  and  Fugot  Sound. 

Mr.  Stephen  Powers  visited  Nevada  and  California,  with  tbe  special 
object  of  obtaining  collections  for  tbe  Centennial,  the  results  of  which 
are  of  very  great  maguitnde.  A  very  valuable  collection  of  prehistoric 
implements  from  New  England  was  obtained  from  Mr.  J.  H.  Clark,  of 
New  York,  and  a  great  number  of  eontribations  of  a  similar  character, 
in  small  numbers,  have  been  received,  for  which  reference  must  be 
made  to  the  appended  list.  From  points  outside  of  the  United  States 
the  most  important  contribution  is  that  of  objects  of  stone  and  earthen 
ware,  gathered  by  the  late  George  Latimer  in  the  island  of  Porto 
Bico,  where,  for  many  years  a  resident,  he  devoted  himself  to  bringing 
together  everything  of  antiquarian  interest.  This  gentleman  died  in 
Paris  in  November,  1874,  and  bequeathed  this  cottection  to  the  Smith- 
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80DiaD  iDstitatioD,  and  it  was  received  in  April  last,  and  is,  b;  far,  the 
most  complete  series  of  the  kind  iu  esisteace,  embracing  as  it  does  a 
nnmber  of  peculiar  forms,  scarcely  koown  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Hugo  Fiock,  of  Cordova,  has  furnished  some  very  aucieut  Ameri- 
can antiquities,  and  corresponding  objects  from  Siilvador  have  been 
anpplied  by  Dr.  Flint.  Professor  tiabb  has  contributed  an  extremely 
exbaaetive  and  important  collection  of  articles  from  Costa  Kica,  leaving 
bat  little  to  be  desired  in  the  line  of  ethnology  from  that  country.  Mr, 
Steinberg  has  sent  some  interesting  siiecimens,  models  of  boats,  &&, 
from  the  Samoan  Islands.  Mr.  J.  B.  Norton  contributed  a  collection  of 
antiquities  from  Peru,  including  quite  a  number  of  interesting  articlea 
in  bronze. 

From  the  University  of  Cbristiania  has  been  received  a  very  interest- 
ing group  consisting  of  a  life-size  figure  of  a  Laplander  in  his  native 
costume  seated  iu  a  sledge  attached  to  a  monnted  reindeer,  the  whole 
forming  an  interesting  ethnological  illustration  of  the  art  of  locomotion 
in  Scandinavia. 

The  additions  to  the  department  of  mineralogy  have  also  been  very 
great,  and  will  be  found  detailed  in  the  accompanying  list. 

The  number  of  miscellaueous  collections  received  during  the  year,  cov- 
ering more  than  one  department  of  natural  history,  has  beeq  very  great. 
These  have  been  principally  from  Gorernment  espeditions,  the  collec- 
tions of  which  were  deposited  with  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  law  of  Congress  constituting  it  the  custodian  of  the 
S'ational  Museum.  Among  the  more  Important  of  these,  we  may  men- 
tion the  collections  made  by  the  party  of  Lieut.  George  M.  Wheeler  in 
the  West,  embracing  a  large  variety  of  objects,  including  many  skins  of 
mammals,  birds,  eggs,  reptiles,  insects,  &u.  The  collections  of  Major 
Powell,  although  principally  ethnological,  and  referred  to  nuder  that 
head,  also  embraced  numerous  animals  and  other  objects. 

In  the  r»iport  for  1874,  ret'ereuce  was  made  to  the  preparations  by  the 
United  States  for  theTransitofTenns  expedition  and  the  arrangements 
of  the  Institution  to  secure  interesting  objects  of  ethnology  and  natural 
history;  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  results  have  been  far  beyond 
all  reasonable  expectations.  The  most  valuable  collection  of  the  kind 
was  that  made  by  Br.  J.  Q.  Kidder,  assistant  surgeon  on  board  the 
Swatara,  and  who,  on  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  at  Kerguelen  Island, 
remained  with  the  astronomical  party,  and  devoted  his  energies  to  the 
investigation  of  the  natural  history  of  that  little-known  land.  His  col- 
lections made  there  embrace  large  numbers  of  birds,  eggs,  some  mam- 
mals, and  marine  invertebrates  and  plants.  A  report  on  the  results  of 
his  labors  occupies  two  numbers  of  the  lately  commenced  Bulletin  of 
the  United  States  ^rational  Masenm.  Dr.  Kershner,  the  surgeon  of 
the  Swatara,  also  made  large  contributions  somewhat  similar  in  their 
general  character  to  those  of  Dr.  Kidder,  and  embracing  species  col- 
lected at  ports  that  were  visited  by  the  vessel. 

S.Mi8.115 i  '   w"'^"- 
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The  collections  made  b;  Mr.  Bassell,  one  of  the  pfaotographers  of  the 
expedition,  at  Hobart  Town  and  vicinity,  were  also  very  important,  and 
included  tionie  specimens  obtained  from  the  Colonial  Museum  for  traus- 
mission  to  the  Smithsonian  lustitution. 

From  Mr.  Edwin  Bmith,  of  the  United  States  Coast  Surrey,  in 
charge  of  the  party  on  Chiitham  Island,  have  been  received  some  inter- 
esting crania  of  the  Maori  and  Moriori  tribes. 

As  in  previous  years,  the  operations  of  the  United  Stat«8  Fish  Com- 
mission, under  my  charge,  have  furuished  a  rich  yield  of  additions  to 
the  National  Museum.  Its  headquarters  for  the  season  were  established 
at  Wood's  Hole,  Massachusetts,  the  same  station  as  that  of  1871;  and 
the  improved  facilities  for  collecting  were  made  use  of  to  secure  large 
numbers  of  marine  animals,  embracing  a  stock  for  distribntioD  as  dupli- 
cates to  other  establishments. 

Work  done  in  connection  with  the  Sational  Museum. — As  might  be 
expected,  the  increased  nnmber  of  contribntions  during  the  year  lias 
involved  a  correspondiug  amount  of  labor  in  the  way  of  unpacking, 
recording,  and  general  fitting  for  permanent  preservation,  taxing 
severely  the  efforts  of  the  regular  force  and  that  enlisted  temporarily 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  exigencies  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition. 

The  actual  number  of  entries  made  in  the  record-books  of  the  Insti- 
tatiou  during  the  year  was  12,i>78,  carrying  the  total  forward  to  210,327. 

A  large  amount  of  labor  has  been  performed  also  npon  the  general 
collections.  The  reptiles  and  fishes  have  been  put  in  excellent  order  by 
a  transrer  to  suitable  bottles,  labeling  and  recording.  The  mammals 
and  the  skins  of  more  or  leas  birds  have  been  re-amuiged  in  new  cases, 
and  are  now  in  exuelleut  condition.  The  entire  collection  of  duplicate 
birds'  eggs  has  been  overhauled,  and  a  number  of  sets  selected  for  dis- 
tribution to  scientific  establishments. 

The  taxidermists  have  been  diligently  at  work  and  have  more  than 
doubled  the  nnmber  of  mounted  animals  of  the  collection,  and  greatly 
increased  that  of  the  birds.  The  work  of  preparing  plaster-casts  of 
fishes,  reptiles,  and  cretaceans  has  also  been  continued,  and  this  sec- 
tion is  now  believed  to  be  entirely  unique. 

Outside  of  the  building,  as  asnal,  much  has  been  done  on  the  Smith- 
sonian collections.  Dr.  James  Lewis,  of  Mohawk,  K.  Y.,  has  coutinned 
his  labors  upon  the  fresh-water  and  land  shells  of  the  United  States 
belonging  to  the  Institution,  having  labeled  the  reserve  series  of  f7nt- 
onidaf&e.,  and  returned  them  to  the  Institution,  the  duplicates  in  largo 
part  being  made  np  into  sets  for  distribution. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Allen  has  bad  several  groups  of  American  mammals,  espe- 
cially the  squirrels  and  the  rabbits,  from  the  Institution  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  series  of  monographs.  Br.  Elliot  Cones  has  continued  his 
labors  upon  the  collection  of  mice,  and  has  also  monographed  the 
American  carnivora. 

A  large.number  of  specimens  of  insects  ba8  been  toraed,  over  to  the 
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Huseam  of  tbe  Agricultural  Departmeot,  in  accordance  witb  tbe  ar- 
rangement to  render  that  establishment  the  depository  of  SHcb  objects; 
while  to  the  Army  Medical  Musenm  many  hundreds  of  human  crania 
have  been  transmitted  under  a  similar  understanding.  Several  special- 
ists, in  addition  to  those  mentioned,  have  received  material  for  tbeir 
iDvestigation." 

Tucson  Meteorite. — Among  the  objectB  of  special  iut^reot  in  the  No- 
tional Museum  is  a  very  large  meteorite  from  Arizona,  of  ^hich  an  ac- 
count has  been  given  in  previous  reports.  For  the  possession  of  this 
specimen  the  Institution  is  principally  indebted  to  IJr.  B.  J.  D.  Irwiu, 
surgeon  of  tbe  United  States  Army,  who,  although  it  had  Iteen  seen  by 
other  travelers,  was  the  first  to  conceive  the  idea  of  having  it  transferred 
to  tbe  Smithsonian  Institution.  In  carrying  out  this  proposition  he 
was  assisted  by  the  generous  co-operation  of  several  persons  and  trans- 
portation companies.  Owing  to  an  imperfect  history  in  regard  to 
obtaining  this  ioterestiug  specimen,  a  label  was  affixed  to  it  of  which 
complaint  was  made  by  Dr.  Irwiu.  After  a  review  of  all  tbe  facts  of  the 
case,  and  iu  accordance  with  his  suggestion,  the  specimea  is  now  labeled 
as  follows:  "The  Tucson  Meteorite  presented  to  tbe  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tntioQ  by  Dr.  B.  J.  D.  Irwin,  0.  S.  A.,  and  transported  from  Tucson, 
Ariz.,  to  Washington  free  of  cost  by  S.  Ainsa,  the  Flint  &  Halliday 
steamers,  the  Fadfio  Mail  Steamship  Company,  and  tbe  Panama  Bail- 
road  Company." 

We  hope  this  inscription  will  be  satisfactory  to  Dr.  Irwin  and  do 
justice  to  all  concerned  in  furnishing  the  National  Musenm  with  one  of 
its  most  interesting  specimens. 

(JOTEENMBKT  BIPLOEATIONS  AND  STTRTBTS. 

The  following  is  a  brief  account  of  tbe  principal  explorations  of  the 
Government  in  1875,  from  which  specimens  will  be  derived  for  increas- 
ing tbe  collections  of  the  Kational  Museum. 

Tbe  United  States  Geological  and  Geographical  Survey,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Professor  Hayden,  during  the  season  of  1875,  continued  its 
iTork  of  tbe  two  previous  seasons  in  Colorado,  completing  the  southern 
and  southwestern  portions,  including  a  belt  fifteen  miles  in  width,  of 
Northern  !New  Mexico  and  Eastern  Utah.  The  entire  force  of  the  sur- 
vey was  divided  into  seven  parties  for  special  dnty,  four  of  which  were 
assigned  to  specific  areas  for  the  performance  of  topographical  and  geo- 
logical work,  one  party  attended  to  the  primary  triangulation,  a  second 
coUectocl  photographic  views  of  the  most  interesting  scenery  and  ancient 
niins,  while  a  third  transported  tbe  supplies  to  the  varioas  districts. 

The  entire  area  surveyed  during  the  summer  of  1875  embraced  aboat 
thirty  thonsaod  square  miles.  There  now  remains  only  the  northwest 
comer  of  Colorado  to  be  examined,  prior  to  the  completion  of  six 
sheets  of  the  physical  atlas  which  has  been  designed  by  the  Depart- 
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meut  of  the  Interior.  Tbese  tnapa  will  be  engraved  on  a  scare  of  foar 
miles  to  one  inch,  and  each  sheet  will  embrace  an  area  of  about  ek-ven 
thousand  five  liundre<l  sqnare  miles.  The  districts  explored  during  the 
past  year  werenotsomonntainousaBthoseof  the  previous  year,  but  were 
located  iu  the  most  inaccessible  ref;ioDs  of  this  continent.  Much  of  the 
country  is  drained  by  the  Colorado  Eiverand  is  mainly  a  plateau  country, 
cut  in  every  direction  by  deepgorgesorcanous,  the  sides  of  which  show, 
for  geological  investigations,  admirable  seetioue  of  the  strata  formingthe 
earth's  ernst.  The  topography  was  elaborated  in  great  detail  by  the  use 
of  the  plane-table.  The  geological  structure  of  the  country  was  care- 
fully studied  and  much  material  secured  that  will  throw  light  on  the 
various  problems  which  have  perplexed  geologists  for  years  past. 

The  exploration  of  the  remarkable  prehistoric  ruins  of  Southeni  Col- 
orado, glimpses  of  which  were  obtained  the  preceding  season,  was  con- 
tinued with  great  snccoss.  They  were  traced  down  thecaiionsof  the 
Colorado  River  iu  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  Arizona,  and  their  connec- 
tion established  with  the  cliff  cities  of  the  Moquis  of  the  latter  Terri- 
tory. Hundreds  of  cliff  or  cave  dwelUngs  of  curious  architecture  and 
many  miles  from  water  were  found  in  the  sides  of  the  gorges,  and  the 
ruins  of  extensive  towns  discovered  in  the  adjacent  plains,  indicating 
the  former  existence  of  a  people  far  more  numerous  and  advanced  in 
the  arts  of  civilization  than  their  supposed  descendants  of  the  pres- 
ent day.  A  good  collection  of  pottery,  stone  implements,  the  lat- 
ter iuclnding  arrow-beads,  axes,  and  ear  ornaments,  &c.,  some  pieces 
of  rope,  fragments  of  matting,  water-jars,  corn  and  beans,  and  other 
articles  were  exhumed  from  the  debris  of  these  dwellings.  Many 
graves  were  found,  and  a  number  of  skulls  and  skeletons,  that  may 
fairly  be  attributed  to  the  prehistoric  inhabitants,  were  added  to  the 
collection.  Of  these  ruins,  many  interesting  sketches,  plans,  and  pho- 
tographs were  made,  and  the  materials  were  secured  for  an  exhaustive 
report  on  this  subject,  which  will  be  given  to  the  public  at  an  early- 
day. 

The  photographer  of  the  survey  also  obtained  a  series  of  mountaia 
views  on  plates  24  inches  long  by  20  wide,  or  larger  by  several  inches 
than  any  landscape  photograph  ever  before  taken  iu  this  country. 

The  publications  of  the  survey  during  the  year  1875  consist  of  '-The 
Vertebrata  of  the  Cretaceous  Formations  of  ^e  West,"  by  E.  D,  Cope, 
303  pages  text,  quarto,  with  57  plates ;  third  edition  of  "  Lists  of  Eleva- 
tions West  of  the  Mississippi,"  much  enlarged;  second  edition  of  "Cat- 
alogue of  Photographs  }"aud  "  Bulletin  of  the  Survey,"  in  six  numbers, 
comprising  500  closely  printed  octavo  pages,  with  26  plates  of  sections, 
maps,  &c 

The  work  of  the  Second  Division  of  the  United  States  Geological  and 
Geographical  Survey  of  the  Territories  under  the  direction  of  Ptof.  J. 
W.  Powell,  had  arrived  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1875  at  a  stage  at 
which  it  was  deemed  best  that  a  review  of  the  geology  should  be/  made 
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for  tbe  purpose  of  establisbtDg  irith  greater  accnrac;  tbe  natural  uerics 
of  geological  formations.  A  small  party  was  organized  for  tbis  purpose, 
and  was  led  by  Professor  Powell  Uimself  Tbe  main  party  under  Prof. 
A.  H.  Thompson,  geographer  of  the  division,  continued  tbe  work  daring 
the  past  season  in  the  Territory  of  Utah,  over  an  area  of  nearly  ten  tbou- 
Band  square  miles,  stretching  from  the  Oenry  Mountains,  ou  tbe  north, 
to  tbe  Kai'pEu-'O-vits  Plateau  on  the  south,  and  from  tbe  Colorado  River, 
OD  the  east,  to  tbe  Aqnarius  Plateau,  on  tbe  west. 

It  was  found  that  of  the  lauds  surveyed  the  past  season,  one-fourth 
of  1  per  cent,  can  be  utilized  by  irrigation ;  about  60  per  cent,  are  pas- 
ture-lands; about  9  per  cent,  are  of  timber;  4  per  cent,  mineral-lands; 
and  the  remainder  desert 

Hr.  G.  K.  Gilbert  studied  the  etractarfd  geology  of  the  country,  and 
collected  the  materials  for  a  geological  map. 

A  second  and  closely  allied  subject  of  study  has  been  the  ernptions  that 
produced  tbe  Henry  Mountains,  a  third  has  been  tbe  erosion  by  which 
the  atractnre  has  been  laid  bare,  and  a  fourth,  the  Salina  Creek  ud- 
conformity.  Tbe  investigation  at  Salina  Creek  was  of  a  special  nature, 
and  its  bearings  cannot  be  briefly  stated.  Its  resnits  establish  a  single 
point  of  geological  history,  namely,  that  an  epoch  of  mountain-growth, 
of  which  evidences  are  found  in  the  Sevier  and  Sanpete  Valleys,  ami  in 
the  Pahvan  Mountains,  occurred  at  about  tbe  end  of  tlic  Cretaceous 
period. 

The  stratified  rocks  esamined  range  in  age  from  Carboniterous  tu 
Tertiary.  Upon  the  geological  map  the  combined  Trias  and  Jura  will 
cover  balf  tbe  space.  The  volcanic  area  will  come  next  in  size,  and  after 
that  the  Cretaceoas.  The  excellence  of  tbe  topographic  work  will 
enable  a  very  thorough  delineation  of  their  bonndaries. 

Fossils  were  found  in  numerous  localities,  but  uo  large  collections 
were  made. 

Coal  of  cretaceous  age  was  seen,  but  no  other  valuable  minerals. 

Captain  C.  E.  Dutton  was  engaged  in  tbe  esamination  of  a  large  tract 
coDsisttng  of  igneous  rocks.  It  lies  in  Southern  Utah,  its  northern 
boundary  being  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  sonth  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  extending  thence  southward  about  eighty-five  miles,  and  having 
a  breadth  of  about  sisty  miles.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  long,  narrow 
tables  with  intervening  valleys,  and  is  structurally  a  repetition  of  those 
features  described  by  Professor  Powell  as  characteristic  of  tbe  whole  of 
Soatbem  Utah  and  Northern  Arizona,  and  which  have  led  him  to  call  it 
the  Plateau  Province.  The  tables  are  cut  from  the  platforms  of  the  val- 
leys by  immense  faults  and  uplifted  from  2,000  to  G,500  feet  above  the 
valley-plains,  presenting  nearly  vertical  walls,  fringed  at  their  base  by 
ragged  foot-hills.  The  plateaus  are  composed  of  thick  beds  of  igneoas 
rocks  well  stratified  and  nearly  horizontal;  the  foothills,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  composed  of  beds  much  broken  and  disturbed  and  intermixed 
witli  lava.    The  southern  portions  are  overlaid  by  a  conglomerate  which 
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conimeDces  near  the  middleof  the  ref^ioo,  irith  a  thickness  of  at  least 
2,300  feet,  and  diminishes  southward  to  700  or  800  feet.  It  is  composed 
wholly  of  igneoDa  fragments  often  of  great  size,  inclosed  in  a  matrix  of 
sand  and  clay.  In  the  southern  portion  it  is  underlaid  by  red  sand- 
stone and  white  marl  of  Tertiary  Age ;  in  the  middle  portion,  by  roGkB 
•of  the  porphyritic  clasa.  The  northern  and  higher  portion  consists  of 
well  stratified  rocks,  having  the  mineral  obanu;teriatiC8  in  some  places 
of  trachyte,  in  others  of  rhyolite,  but  with  a  structural  habit,  a  texture 
and  general  mode  of  occurrence  very  uuusnal  in  that  kind  of  rock. 
Lava-beds  occur  abundantly,  but,  so  far  as  observed,  are  restricted  to 
the  foot-hills  and  valleys,  and  have  evidently  originated  from  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  great  faults. 

Captain  Dutton  is  also  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  the  micro- 
structure  of  the  rocks  of  that  region,  and  has  made  considerable  prog- 
>  ress  in  the  preparation  of  specimens  for  microscopic  examination. 

Prof.  C.  A.  White,  paleontologist  of  the  division,  visited  many  points 
in  Northern  Utah,  a  few  in  Northwestern  Colorado,  and  a  few  in  South- 
ern Wyoming,  making  a  re-examination  of  the  sedimentary  beds  of 
that  region,  and  the  evidences  upon  which  they  had  been  previously 
separated  into  groups.  Many  localities  where  fossils  had  been  obtained 
in  previous  years  were  visited,  and  other  localities  were  discovered. 
The  collections  made  were  from  the  upper  portions  of  the  Carbonifer- 
ous series  through  the  whole  series  to  near  the  sommit  of  the  Tertiary. 
The  collections  were  chiefly  of  invertebrate  fossils  and  are  very  full  and 
satisfactory.  Many  new  species,  and  also  several  types  hitherto  un- 
known in  American  strata,  have  been  obtained.  It  is  aa  interesting 
fact,  also,  that  while  the  change  from  a  salt  or  brackish  water  conditioa 
of  the  earlier  Tertiary  deposits  to  a  wholly  fresb-water  condition  took 
place  without  producing  any  perceptible  physical  change  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  strata,  the  species,  mostly  molluscan,  were  more  numerous, 
and  the  difTereutiation  of  types  much  greater  during  the  prevalence 
of  salt  in  the  water  tban  at  any  subsequent  time  after  the  waters  be- 
came wholly  fresh.  ludeed,  in  all  the  purely  fresh-waler  strata  of  the 
Tertiary  groups  the  species  and  genera  are  few,  and  there  is  a  remark- 
able uniformity  of  type  throughout.  BotJi  branchiferous  and  pulmonate 
mollusks  range  through  all  the  Tertiary  strata,  except  that  thus  fur 
none  of  the  latter  have  been  found  associated  with  brackish- water  forms. 
The  tireen  River  group  has  furnished  several  species  of  insects.  Of 
vertebrate  remains,  some  massive  fragments  of  bones  of  a  very  large 
saurian,  found  in  Jurassic  strata  five  miles  west  of  Vermilion  CaHou, 
are  worthy  of  remark.  Scales  and  detached  bones  of  teleost  fishes  were 
found  in  considerable  abundance  in  dark  shales  at  the  very  base  of  the 
Cretaceous  groups  at  Vermilion  CaQon,  and  also  at  various  other  points 
at  the  same  horizon.  Teleost  flsb  remains,  mostly  very  perfect,  were 
obtained  from  the  Oreen  River  group,  and  also  some  from  other  Ter- 
tiary strata.    Throughout  the  whole  Tertiary  serie^  t^ore  ^r,,lf^Y^te- 
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brate  remains  bare  been  foaad,  bat  it  is  the  Bridger  group  tbat  bas  far- 
Qisbed  the  great«8t  profusion  of  mammalian,  betside  many  reptilian  and 
a  few  gaooid  remains. 

Part  of  a  skeleton  of  a  Passerine  bird  bas  been  obtained  &om  the 
Green  Biver  group. 

Large  collections  of  plants  have  been  made  at  nnmeroos  localities. 
Besides  samples  of  silicified  exogenons  wood  from  uameroas  horizons 
throughont  the  Meaozoic  and  Tertiary  series,  leaver,  stems,  &c.,  have 
been  collected  from  the  Upper  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  strata.  These 
are  mostly  exogenous,  bnt  both  ferns  and  palms  were  found  associated 
with  them  in  the  Upper  Green  Eiver  group  at  Alkali  Stage  Station, 
twenty  miles  northward  from  Green  Kiver  City. 

Professor  Thompson's  party  discovered  the  ruins  of  many  prehistorio 
dwellings  similar  to  those  found  in  former  years,  and  their  position  will 
be  indicated  on  the  ethnographic  map.  They  also  discovered  on  the 
cauoQ-walls  and  escarpments  of  the  country  many  Shi'-uu-mo  etchings, 
which  were  copied  to  scale.  They  nill  make  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
collections  of  former  years. 

While  ou  his  travels.  Professor  Powell  met  with  certain  tribes  of 
Shoshoni  Indians  whose  artswerennrepresen  ted  in  the  National  Mnseum, 
and  the  opportunity  was  seized  to  make  collections  of  their  implements 
and  clothing,  &c.  In  all  departments,  except  that  of  food-plants,  these 
Indians  are  now  as  fully  represented  as  the  Ut«8,  Pai  Utes,  and  Shi'-ua- 
mos  by  his  former  collections.  Some  additions  were  made  to  his  Sho- 
shoni vocal>ulary  and  to  bis  mythologic  tales. 

During  the  past  years  of  the  survey,  vocabularies  have  been  collected 
of  all  of  the  above  languages  and  dialects  with  the  exception  of  the 
Ko-man'-tsn.  These  are  far  from  being  complete,  bnt  contain  many 
hundred  words  each,  some  of  them  two  or  three  thousand  each. 

The  grammatic  structure  of  these  languages  has  also  been  studied  to 
some  extent,  and  while  no  structural  principles  have  been  fouud  which 
have  not  been  discovered  in  other  Indian  languages,  much  of  value  has 
been  obtained. 

Mr.  L.  F.  Ward  was  attached  to  the  division  as  botanist,  and  made 
very  large  collections  from  a  region  but  hitherto  little  studied.  He  also 
collected  a  large  suite  of  wood  sections  of  the  various  sbrub.i  and  trees 
found  in  that  region. 

Mr.  J.  K.  Hillers,  the  photographer,  made  a  series  of  negatives,  101  in 
Dumber,  for  topographic  aud  geological  purposes,  and  a  series  of  10  for 
ethnographic  purposes. 

The  operations  of  the  geographical  surveys  west  of  the  one  hundredth 
meridian.  First  Lieut.  George  M.  Wheeler  in  charge,  for  the  season  of 
1875  were  confined  to  areas  in  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  California,  and 
Arizona,  and  were  prosecuted  in  pursuance  of  aspecial  project  approved 
by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  the  honorable  Secretary  of  War. 

The  working  force  for  the  season  was  organized  as  follows  :  (1.)  The 
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Californiu  section,  under  the  cotnmaad  of  Lieut.  George  M.  Wheeler, 
Corps  of  Engineers ;  (2.)  Tbe  Colorado  sectioD,  under  the  command  of 
Lieut.  William  L,  Marsball,  Corps  of  Engineers  ;  and  {3}  the  office-force 
in  Washiugton,  temporarily  in  charge  of  George  M.  Lockwood.  assistant. 

Tbe  two  sections  were  constituted  with  a  view  to  asystematio  prose- 
cution of  tbe  geodetic  and  allied  work,  and  tbe  o£Qce  force  was  kept  contin- 
aously  employed  upon  the  rednctiona  of  observations.  From  the  Cali- 
fornia section  a  special  party  noder  Lieut.  Eric  Bergland,  Cori>s  of  En- 
gineers, was  detached  to  make  certain  preliminary  examinations  and 
BUiveys  as  to  the  practicability  of  diverting  the  Colorado  Biver.  These 
latxirs  have  been  accomplished  so  far  as  the  past  field-season  would  per- 
mit, and  Lieutenant  Bergland  is  now  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  bis 
report.  When  received,  with  the  maps  and  sketches,  it  will  be  for- 
warded, with  additional  informatloa  bearing  npon  the  general  subject 
of  irrigation. 

Four  other  parties  from  the  California  section  were  busily  employed 
during  the  working  summer  months ;  one,  under  Lieut.  Rogers  Birnie, 
jr.,  moving  to  the  south  and  east  of  the  lower  or  southern  limit  of  tbe 
Sierra  Nevadas;  another,  nnder  Lieut.  C.  W.  Whipple,  Ordnance  Corps; 
and  a  special  party  under  Dr.  H.  C.  Yarrow  for  a  brief  period  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.  The  command  of  the  latter  party  was 
afterward  transferred  to  Dr.  J.  T.  Rothrock,  U.  S.  A.,  and  was  finally 
merged  with  the  main  party  commanded  by  tlie  officer  in  charge. 

Tbe  resnlts  accomplished  were  of  a  highly  satisfactory  character,  and 
the  improvements  introdnced  noted  the  transfer  to  a  completely  con- 
nected geodetic  survey.  Connection  was  had  with  the  base-line  meas- 
ured by  Captain,  now  Brig.  Oeu.  E.  O.  C.  Ord,  near  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
in  1854.  Tbe  developed  base  and  measured  triangles  in  a  triple  tier 
were  carried  eastward  approximately  as  far  as  the  one  hundred  and 
twentieth  meridian  of  longitude.  For  the  first  time  the  correct  latitude 
and  longitnde  of  what  is  probably  tbe  highest  measured  peak  in  tbe 
United  States  in  the  southern  Sierras  were  obtained.  Tbe  preliminary 
reductions  show  an  altitude  of  14,900  feet. 

The  Colorado  section  waa  composed  of  three  principal  parties :  one 
under  its  commanding  officer ;  the  second  under  Lient.  W.  L.  Carpenter, 
Ninth  Infantry;  and  the  third  in  charge  of  Lient  C.  C.  Morrison,  Sixth 
Cavalry.  Their  operations  were  in  continuatiou  of  the  organized  work 
begun  by  the  establishment  of  a  series  of  main  astronomical  points 
along  the  east  base  of  the  Rocky  Monntaius,  and  the  development 
therefrom  of  a  series  of  measured  bases  and  triangles  so  a>4  to  envelop 
completely  the  area  entered  and  occupied,  and  which  finally  was  to  be 
connected  through  from  tbe  plains  to  the  Pacific.  Their  labors  were 
conducted  with  skill,  energy,  and  success. 

Tbe  office-force,  engaged  in  compntations,  map  drawing,  and  other 
rednctions,  have  succeeded  in  completing  three  additional  atlas  sheets 
on  a  scale  one  inch  to  eight  miles,  and  are  advancing  toward  comple- 
tion the  work  of  five  others.  "■:'"■  -     viwtvli^ 
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Tbe  condition  of  the  work  np  to  June  30, 1875,  appears  more  folly 
set  forth  in  the  aonnal  report  of  Lieutenant  Wheeler,  enbmitted  to  the 
Chief  of  Engineers. 

A  portion  of  the  field-force  is  now  bnsily  employed  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  tbe  final  reBnlts  at  the  office  of  the  Borvey  in  Washington. 

CONCLUSION. 

From  the  foregoing  statements  I  trust  it  will  be  evident  to  all  inter- 
ested in  the  prosperity  of  the  Institution  that  it  is  snccessfnlly  prosecnt- 
ing  the  plan  best  adapted  for  realizingtbe  intentions  ofits  founder  j  that 
its  funds  are  in  a  good  condition  and  that  its  reputation  and  usefulness 
since  the  date  of  the  last  report  have  snO'ered  no  diminntion. 
Bespectfully  submitted. 

JOSEPH  HENRY, 
SeereUtry  Smithsonian  Institution. 
Washington,  January,  1876. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  REPOET  OF  THE  SECKETARY. 

SuiTHSONiAN  Institution, 
Wathington,  Janvary  3, 1876. 

Sir :  I  have  the  tioaor  b>  present  herewith  an  accoant  of  the  proposed 
plaD  of  ezhil>itioD  by  the  Smithsonian  Institation  at  the  International 
Centennial  Exhibition,  and  the  extent  to'which  the  work  has  been  car- 
ried OD. 

History  of  the  movement. — On  the  23d  of  January,  1874,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  called  upon  the  varions  Departments  of  the  Gov- 
emment,  including  the  Smithsonian  iDstitution,  to  nominate  one  mem- 
ber each,  to  constitute  a  board,  in  behalf  of  the  Execntive  Departments, 
to  which  shontd  be  committed  the  preparation  and  adoption  of  a  plan 
for  a  collective  exhibition,  at  the  International  Exhibition  of  1876,  "  of 
finch  articles  and  material  as  will  illostrate  the  faootions  and  adminis- 
trative faculties  of  the  Government  In  time  of  peace  and  its  resoorces 
as  a  war-power,  and  thereby  serve  to  demonstrate  the  nature  of  our 
institutions  and  their  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the  people." 

The  persons  designated,  in  response  to  the  call  of  the  President,  were 
the  following : 

By  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  P.  M.  Sawyer. 

By  the  Secretary  of  War,  Col.  S.  0.  Lyford,  U.  S.  A.. 

By  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Aduili-al  T.  A.  Jenkins,  U.  S.  N. 

By  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  John  Baton. 

By  the  Postmaster-General,  Dr.  Charles  F.  McDonald. 

By  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  William  Sannders. 

By  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  S.  F.  Baird. 

On  the  25th  of  March,  1874,  the  nominations  were  accepted  by  the 
President  for  the  board  referred  to,  and  Ool.  S.  0.  Lyford  was  desig- 
nated as  chairman.  Subsequently,  on  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Sawyer, 
Mr.  B.  W.  Xayler  was  appointed  in  behalf  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

The  first  business  before  the  board  being  that  of  preparing  a  general 
plan  of  the  exhibition  and  estimates  of  the  cost  of  carrying  this  out  for 
each  Department,  the  following  estimates  were  made,  after  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  subject,  as  being  absolutely  neoeasary  to  accomplish 
the  work  on  a  proper  scale: 

Interior  Department (211,000 

Treasury  Department 5,000 

Post-Office  Department 5,000 

Agricultural  Department 50,000 

Smithsonian  Institution,  (National  Mnseum) 100,000 

War  Department 200,000 

Navy  Department 150,000 

Add  for  show-cases,  shelving,  incidentalB,  &c 50, 000 
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For  a  separate  building,  capable  of  removal  to  Washington 
after  the  close  of  the  Bxbibition,  to  be  used  as  a  Kational  Mu- 
seum at  the  capital  of  tb«  nation JliOO,  000 


971,  ODD 


These  estimates  were  reduced  by  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
which  presented  to  Congress  the  following,  which  was  passed  without 
opposition  from  any  qaarter: 

War  Department $133,000 

Savy  Department 100,000 

Interior  Department 115, 000 

Treasory  Department 6,000 

P08^Offlc6  Department 5,000 

Agricultural  Department 60, 000 

Smithsonian  Institution 07, 000 

UDJted  States  Goramission  of  Food-Fishes 6, 000 

For  show-cases,  shelving,  stationery,  postage,  telegrams,  ex- 

pressage,  and  incidentals 25, 000 


505,000 


Anthority  was  also  given  iu  the  enactment  to  erect  any  building  or 
part  of  a  building  that  might  be  necessary ;  to  be  "  paid  for  pro  rata  out 
of  the  sums  appropriated  to  the  several  Departmeiits,  the  United  States 
CommiBsioQ  of  Food-Fishes,  the  Treasury  aud  I'ost-OflQce  Departments 
excepted,  the  cost  of  the  building  doc  to  eseeed  one  hundred  aud  fifty 
thousand  dollars ;  said  building  to  be  sold  at  the  dose  of  the  Eshibition 
and  the  proceeds  covered  into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts." 

Authority  was  given  to  the  heads  of  the  several  Executive  Depart- 
ments to  display  at  the  Exhibition,  uuiler  such  conditions  as  they  might 
prescribe,  all  such  articles  in  store  or  uuder  the  control  of  sncb  Depart- 
ments as  might  be  uecessary  or  desirable  to  render  the  collection  com- 
plete and  exhaustive ;  but  the  board  were  forbidden  to  expend  any  larger 
sum  than  was  set  down  for  each  Department,  or  to  enter  into  any  con- 
tract or  engagement  that  should  result  in  any  such  increased  expenditure. 

The  next  question  presented  to  the  board  for  its  consideration  was 
that  of  the  space  required  by  the  several  Departments,  and  whether  it 
would  t>e  necessary  to  erect  a  special  building.  Of  course  it  was  quite 
impossible  at  so  short  notice  to  decide  as  to  the  space  needed,  and  ap- 
proximate estimates  only  could  be  presented.  Indeed,  in  all  cases  it  has 
proved  that  tbe  area  originally  decided  u|>on  was  far  below  what  has 
since  been  found  necessary,  aud  almost  daily  demands  for  increased 
accommodatious  are  made  by  some  branch  or  other  of  the  Ooverument. 

In  regard  to  the  matter  of  accommulatious,  inquiry  was  first  directed 
to  the  Centennial  authorities  iu  Philadelphia  as  to  whether  a  building 
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would  be  erected  by  them  for  the  Government  board ;  or,  if  not,  whether 
space  conld  be  bad  in  tbe  main  bnildiug.  Tbe  board  was  informed,  in 
resiwDse,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  put  up  a  special  buildiog,  bat 
that  space  might  be  had  in  the  geueral  buildings  of  the  Exhibitiou,  pro- 
vided tbe  objects  could  be  divided  aud  classified  accordiug  to  the  plan 
adopted  by  the  commission.  This,  however,  would  have  involved  tbe 
separation  of  the  varioua  elements  of  the  Ooverument  display  and  pre- 
vented its  exhibition  as  a  whole,  and  it  was  finally  concluded  to  erect  a 
bnildiug  on  ground  assigned  by  the  Centennial  Commission,  and  in  a 
very  excellent  situation. 

After  discnssing  the  various  plans  for  buildings  submitted  to  the 
board,  contracts  were  entered  into  for  the  erection  of  an  edifice  to  cover 
102,000  square  feet  of  surface,  aud  tbe  work  being  pnt  in  hand,  it  has 
been  prosecuted  so  rapidly  as  to  be  now  nearly  completed.  Of  the 
space  In  this  building,  20,000  feet  have  been  assigned  to  tbe  Smithsonian 
lustitutiou  and  6,000  feet  to  tbe  United  States  Fish  CommissioD. 

Plan  of  exhibition  proposed  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution. — After  a 
careful  consideration  of  the  subject,  it  was  concluded  that  tbe  most  suit- 
able exhibition  on  the  part  of  the  Smithsonian  lustitutiou  should  em- 
brace, in  the  first  place,  the  history,  condition,  functions,  worliiugs,  aud 
general  results  of  tbe  Institution  itself;  in  tbe  second,  a  display  of  the 
mineral  and  animal  resources,  as  well  as  of  tbe  ethnology,  of  the  United 
States,  the  Agricultural  Department  proposing  to  include  the  various 
subjects  connected  with  tbe  vegetable  kingdom  in  its  division.  As  the 
luterior  Department  desired  to  make  a  very  esbanstive  exhibition  of 
everything  relating  to  tbe  Indian  tribes  of  tbe  United  States,  au  arrauge- 
ment  was  made  with  the  Indian  Bureau  by  tbe  Smithsouiau  Institution, 
to  join  iu  a  single  display  of  tbe  ethnology  and  archseology  of  the 
United  States,  to  be  held  in  the  space  assigned  to  tbe  Indian  Depart- 
ment and  credited  to  the  Indian  Bureau.  As  the  National  Mn8enm,in 
charge  of  tbe  Smithsonian  lostitutioo,  already  embraces  very  large  col- 
lections of  this  character,  it  was  proposed  to  confine  tbe  action  ou  the 
part  of  the  Indian  Bureau  to  explorations,  investigations,  and  collections 
in  those  parts  of  tbe  United  States  which  were  not  already  properly 
represented.    Iu  this  way  any  dnplication  would  be  avoided. 

The  display  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission,  atthongb  named  as 
a  separate  division  iu  the  bill  appropriating  funds  for  the  purpose  of 
exhibition,  naturally  belongs  to  that  of  the  Smitbsooiau  Institution, 
and  was  arranged  to  form  a  special  division  of  "the  fisheries  "in  the 
scheme  already  referred  to;  so  that  finally  five  divisions  were  .provided 
for:  first,  the  Smithsonian  Institution;  second,  tbe  mineral  wealth  of 
the  United  States;  third,  the  animal  resources;  fouitb,  tbe  fisheries; 
and,  fifth,  the  ethnology  of  the  country. 

Progress  of  the  icork. — I  now  proceed,  in  accordance  with  your  instrno- 
tious,  to  present  some  fuller  details  of  the  proposed  exhibition,  and  an 
acconnt  of  what  has  been  done  in  these  several  divisions. 
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The  display  by  the  Smithaoniaa  loBtitatiOD  of  wbst  pertains  to  its 
ovn  operations,  apart  from  anything  connected  with  the  National 
Maseam,  will  cousist  of  a  series  of  tables  illustratiug  some  of  its  Diore 
important  braaches,  snch  as  its  system  of  iuteruatioual  excbangeK,  its 
pnblicatioDB,  its  exploratioos  and  researches,  its  tweuty-flve-year  period 
of  meteorological  observations,  &c.  This  will  include  its  series  of 
twenty  quarto  volumes  of  Smitbsoniaa  coutributions  to  knowledge, 
thirteen  volumes  of  miscellaneous  collectioos,  and  thirty  volumes  of  au- 
Dual  reports. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Niobolson,  of  the  Fost-OfBce  Department,  has  been  engaged 
iu  constructing  a  large  map  of  the  United  States,  in  twenty  sheets,  cov- 
ering a  space  of  sixteen  by  twelve  feet,  on  a  scale  of  IG  miles  to  the 
inch.  Upon  one  or  more  of  these  maps  will  be  shown  the  temperatures, 
the  rain-fall,  the  barometric  pressure,  the  winds,  &c.,  of  tbe  Uiiited 
States  for  the  twenty-five  years'  mean. 

II. 

A  display  of  the  mineral  resources  of  a  country  like  the  United  States, 
so  varied  in  character,  nas  necessarily  a  very  laborious  undertaking, 
and  the  Institution  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  tbe  aid,  as  director 
of  this  part  of  tbe  exhibition,  of  Prof,  William  P.  Blake,  a  gentleman 
of  much  experience  as  a  geologist,  mining  engineer,  and  mineralogist, 
and  one  who,  by  his  official  connection  with  the  Expositions  at  Paris 
and  Vienna,  and  as  having  had  much  to  do  with  the  original  organiza- 
tion of  the  Centennial  Commission  in  Philadelphia,  was  able  to  render 
very  valuable  service.  He  entered  upon  bis  duties  on  the  1st  of  May, 
1875,  and  commenced  by  organizing  a  general  plan  of  exploration, 
and  establishing  correspondence,  preparing  blank  instructions,  eircnlurs, 
&c.  Of  these  the  following  were  prepared  and  published :  First,  a  gen- 
eral circular,  stating  the  proposed  plan  of  tbe  mineral  exhibition,  and 
giving  an  invitation  to  contribute  specimens;  second,  sketch  of  the 
proposed  character  of  tbe  display  to  be  made  and  its  systematic  arrange- 
ment ;  third,  a  list  of  prominent  gentlemen  in  different  States  from  whom 
aid  might  be  expected,  and  whose  co-operation  was  formally  requested; 
fourth,  instmQtiona  for  packing  collections  for  shipment;  fifth,  labels 
for  the  specimens ;  sixth,  labels  of  address  for  the  boxes;  seventh,  blauk 
invoices  for  enumerating  the  contents  of  tbe  boxes.  Many  thousands  of 
these  were  printed  and  circalated  throughout  tbe  country  with  very 
excellent  results.  Mr.  Blake  himself,  after  his  preliminary  work  was 
accomplished,  visited  many  parts  of  the  country  in  the  interest  of  tbe 
Institution,  and  especially  tbe  mining  regions  of  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  Oonuecticut,  Massachusetts,  Ohio,  Missouri,  Micbt- 
gan,  Wisconsin,  and  other  States. 

As  far  back  as  1873  the  Board  of  Financeof  tbe  Centennial  Oommissioti 
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made  an  arraDgement  witb  Mr.  Tbomas  DooaldsoD,  one  of  tbe  Centen- 
nial  coinmissioners  of  Idaho,  to  visit  the  principal  mining  regions  vest 
of  the  Kocky  Monotains,  at  its  expense,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
illastratious  of  the  resources  of  the  coantry  in  gold,  silver,  and  mercury. 
Fortified  by  letters  of  credit  from  the  commission,  Mr.  DoualdBOU  pro- 
ceeded on  his  tnlBsion,  and  was  euahled  to  secure  many  valuable  collec- 
tions at  litt'e  or  no  cost;  the  proprietors  of  mines  especially  manifest- 
ing a  desire  to  be  appropriately  represented  in  the  Exhibition  and  pre- 
senting many  specimens  not  only  interesting  in  a  scientific  point  of  view, 
but  of  much  intrinsic  value. 

A  concession,  at  tbe  same  time,  was  obtained  by  Mr.  Donaldson  from 
tbe  railroad  companies  between  Philadelphia  and  San  Francisco  by 
which  they  agreed  to  transport  a  given  nnmber  of  tons  of  these  minerala 
free  of  charge,  and  thus  greatly  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  enterprise. 

After  the  organization  of  the  tiovemment  board  on  Executive  Depart- 
ments,  the  Board  of  Finance  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not  expe- 
dient for  tbe  Centennial  Commission  to  undertake  a  separate  display  of 
minerals,  and  an  arrangement  was,  therefore,  made  to  turn  over  tbe 
collectiona  made  by  Mr.  Donaldson  to  the  Smithsonian  Institation  on 
payment  of  the  expenses  incurred  and  its  agreement  to  continue  tbe  en- 
gagement with  Mr.  Donaldson  to  the  end  of  the  year  1875.  This  was 
done  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties,  so  that  since  the  8th  of  May  Mr. 
Donaldson  has  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Institution,  and  the  collectiona 
made  by  him  are  in  Philadelphia  or  on  the  way  thither. 

The  State  geologists  of  a  number  of  the  States  have  also  co-operated  in 
the  efforts  toward  a  mineral  exhibition,  and  also  a  large  number  of  pro- 
prietors of  mining  establishments  and  others  who  bad  it  in  their  power 
to  render  any  aid. 

The  present  prospect  in  regard  to  the  mineral  display  is  entirely  sat- 
isfactory. It  is  believed  that  no  important  interest  in  this  direction  will 
be  unrepresented,  and  that  the  general  exhibition,  to  consist  of  oresaud 
their  metals,  witb  their  slags  and  by-products,  the  crude  and  refined 
metals,  tbe  building-stones,  tbe  clays,  tbe  marbles,  the  coals,  slates,  &c., 
will  be  quite  a  perfect  picture  of  the  industries  as  at  present  developed 
throngbout  the  United  States.  There  will  be  also  a  series  of  tbe  simple 
applications  of  the  different  substances,  such  as  the  petroleum  products, 
the  coal-tar  products,  specimens  of  terracotta,  pottery,  and  porcelain  as 
illustrating  the  clays,  some  manufactured  articles  of  the  metals,  pol- 
ished slabs  of  the  marbles,  &c. 

Oare  has  been  taken  to  obtain  the  various  specimens  in  sufficient  size 
to  make  an  imposing  feature ;  the  metals  and  coals,  as  far  as  possible, 
having  been  selected  in  cubes  of  two  feeteach  way ;  thebnilding-stoues 
are  in  cubes  of  twelveaod  six  inches,  the  latter  size  having  been  adopted 
for  mdst  of  the  ores  also. 

It  is  proposed  to  exhibit  on  the  large  Smithsonian  map  the  geological 
features  of  the  country,  as  also  the  general  distribution  of  the  valuable 
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mioerals  and  the  extent  to  wbicb  mines  of  the  same  have  been  opened 
and  prosecnted.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  a  display  of  the 
choice  minerala  of  the  coantry,  principally  as  a  loan  from  several  pri> 
Tate  cabinets  in  Philadelpbia  and  elsenbere. 

III. 

The  display  of  tbe  animal  re»oureea  of  the  conntry  will  also  he  very 
extensive  and  interesting,  as  embracing,  in  tbe  first  place,  an  exhibi- 
tion of  all  the  species  capable  of  any  economical  application  to  the 
wants  of  mankind,  and,  secondly,  such  forms  ns  have  special  inter- 
est to  the  naturalist.  This  vill  have  three  divisions:  first,  tbe  repre- 
eentatioDsof  tbe  animals  themselves,  either  living,  stuffed,  molded  in 
plaster,  or  photographed;  secondly,  the  applications  of  these  animals 
in  whole  or  in  parlj  and,  third,  tbe  apparatus  by  which  they  are  pur- 
sued, captured,  and  utilized.  This  division  will  naturally  fall  into  tbe 
primary  classification  of  the  mammals,  tbe  birds,  tbe  reptiles,  tbe  fishes, 
and  the  invertebrates,  land  and  mariue. 

Among  the  mammals,  moanted  in  tbe  best  manner,  and  in  their  stages 
of  age,  sex,  and  season,  will  be  shown  those  of  most  importance  as  food, 
sncb  as  tbe  different  species  of  deer,  including  the  moose,  elk,  and  cari- 
boo, the  mnsk-ox,  tbe  buffalo,  &c.  Tbe  fur-bearing  species  will  be  rep- 
resented by  the  bears,  grizzly,  brown,  black,  white,  &c. ;  the  foxes, 
black,  cross,  gray,  kit,  &c. ;  wolves,  fur-seals,  sea-lioos,  sables,  minks, 
&c  Those  furnishing  oil  will  be  the  whales,  the  porpoises,  and  other 
cetaceans.  The  other  species,  furnishing  leather,  bone,  &c.,  will  also  be 
represented. 

The  birds  will  include  all  the  forms  that  are  appreciated  as  being  eat- 
able and  as  supplying  feathers,  plumes,  &&,  for  purposes  of  ornament 
or  domestic  utility.  The  kinds  specially  beneficial  or  injarioas  to  the 
farmer  will  also  be  exhibited. 

Among  tbe  reptiles  will  be  incladed  the  edible  frogs,  terrapins,  sea- 
tnrtles,  the  alligator,  as  furnishing  food,  leather,  oil,  &c. 

The  fishes  will  he  shown  in  very  great  variety,  to  include,  for  the  most 
part,  plast«r-casts,  colored  from  natnre,  of  the  most  important  species- 
Some  specimens  will  be  shown  in  alcohol,  while  others  will  be  repre- 
sented by  photographs.  Of  the  casts,  including  tbe  cetaceans,  over  five 
hundred  are  more  or  less  complete,  some  of  them  fifteen  feet  long. 

Among  the  objects  of  tbe  fifth  division  will  be  the  eatable  mollnsks, 
such  as  the  oyster  in  its  different  varieties,  tbe  clams,  tbe  eatable  crabs, 
lobsters,  sponges,  and  many  other  forms,  both  land  and  aqoatic. 

The  second  series  of  the  animal  display  will  consist  of  a  systematic 
presentation  of  the  applloations  of  these  animals,  such  as  the  different 
preparations  of  food,  whether  as  dried,  smoked,  salted,  pickled,  or 
canned ;  second,  of  the  various  applications  of  tbe  teeth,  bones,  horn, 
&c,  for  ornaments  or  other  nses ;    third,  of  the  preparations  of  fur, 
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hides,  leattier,  and  the  like;  fourth,  of  the  differeat  varieties  of  oils;- 
fifth,  uiiscellaueous  H|>plicatioD3. 

Uoder  the  head  of  lura  will  be  shown  dressed  skins  of  all  the  varieties 
of  far-bearing  animals  ot  the  United  States,  in  tbeir  different  grades,  as 
occurring  in  different  seasons  of  the  jear  and  from  different  parts  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  some  simple  applications  of  some  of  these  furs  to 
articles  of  dress  or  ornament.  In  this  series  will  also  be  included 
dressed  skins  of  birds  aud  ornamental  feathers. 

The  divisions  of  the  bones  and  teeth  will  embrace  tbe  various  forms 
of  carving,  kuife-handles,  umbrella- handles,  &c  Id  this  division  wilt 
be  included  whalebone  and  its  applications. 

Tbe  oils  will  be  exhibited  in  sufiQcient  quantity  for  comparison,  inclad- 
ing  those  of  all  the  different  species  of  whales,  cetaceaus,  alligators, 
crocodiles,  the  various  fishes,  &c. 

The  tbird  series,  tbat  of  apparatus,  will  represent  tbe  dress  and 
equipment  of  the  hunter  and  fisherman,  whether  savage  or  civilized, 
while  pursuing  their  game,  together  with  the  different  forms  of  boats, 
sledged,  snow-shoes,  &c.,  made  use  of  for  tbe  same  purpose.  There  will 
also  be  tbe  various  arms  and  implements  in  tbe  way  of  rides,  guns,  pis- 
tols for  hunting,  nets,  traps  of  every  kind,  fire-jacks,  &c.,  for  tbe  sports- 
man and  trapper,  and  for  the  fisherman  fish-hooks,  lines,  floats,  cods, 
reels,  nets,  pounds,  models  of  fisbing-smacks  of  various  kinds,  &c. 

IV. 

The  preparations  for  an  exhibition  illustrating  tbe  ftaheries  of  tbe 
United  States  have  involved  a  great  deal  of  labor,  in  consequence  of  the 
want  of  experience  in  this  country  of  displays  of  this  character,  so  that 
tbe  general  plan  and  classification  bad  to  be  almost  entirely  improvised 
as  a  whole.  It  is,  however,  to  be  hoped  tbat  tbe  measures  that  have 
been  taken  will  result  in  showing  the  general  nature  and  extent  of  oar 
interests  in  this  direction.  It  ia,  of  course,  evident  that  the  display  of 
animals  of  tbe  country  must  have  the  inhabitants  of  the  wat«r  as  a 
prominent  feature,  as  also  tbeir  application  for  food,  oils,  glues,  &c, 
and  tbey  cannot  well  be  separated. 

The  apparatus,  however,  by  which  they  are  followed,  captured,  and 
applied  to  tbe  purposes  of  life  will  represent  satisfactorily  this  portion 
of  tbe  programme.  It  is  much  more  difficult  to  present  attractive  ex- 
hibition of  the  fishes  of  tbe  country  than  the  mammals  or  birds,  as  tbey 
are  generally  only  shown  as  alcoholic  specimens,  which  are  always 
mure  or  less  unsightly ;  and,  at  any  rate,  only  tbe  smaller  can  be  thus 
preserved.  On  this  account,  tbe  plan  of  a  display  of  piaster-casts  of  the 
actnal  fisb,  colored  from  nature,  has  been  adopted.  Tbe  work  of  making 
these  casts  has  been  prosecuted  with  quite  a  large  force  of  assistants 
ever  since  tbe  passage  of  th  appropriation,  specimens  in  the  best  pro- 
curable condition  having  been  sent  to  Washington,  mostly  packed  in  ice, 
where  a  colored  sketch  Is  at  once  taken  of  them.    Tbey  are  next  photo* 
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gr.ipbeil,  and  thea  a  mold  taken  in  plaster  of  Paris.  The  casts  are 
fioully  made  ekber  in  papier- macli^  or  plaster  aud  colored  from  the 
Mketclies  referred  to. 

This  work  was  also  prosecated  during  a  four  mouths'  residence  at 
Wood's  Hole,  on  Cape  Cod. 

The  series  of  casts  tlius  taken  is  very  extensive,  embracing  nearly  six 
hnudred  speciuieiis,  tllustraling  the  hsbes  of  the  ncean,  the  lakes,  and 
the  rivers  of  the  United  States,  and  including  nearly  all  the  tipecies 
known  to  the  professional  or  the  amutt-nr  Bsherniun.  In  this  collection, 
also,  is  embraced  tbeseals,  and  the  different  species  of  cetaceans,  such  us 
the  porpoise,  the  black  fish,  grampus,  white  whale,  &c.,  the  whole  display 
being,  it  .is  believed,  far  in  advance  of  anything  that  has  ever  been  at- 
tempted heretofore. 

It  is  also  proposed  to  make  an  exhibition  of  such  living  species  as 
can  conveniently  be  procured.  This  feature  will  probably  be  shown  in 
the  agricultural  building,  under  the  charge  or  the  agricultural  branch 
of  the  United  States  Centennial  CommiHsion,  and  I  propose  to  render 
whatever  assistance  lies  in  my  power  i  i  supplying  the  specimens. 

Another  interesting  feature  of  this  division  will  be  the  exhibition  of 
the  fish  themselves  in  a  fresh  state  in  a  refrigerator,  covered  with  a 
glass  top,  and  under  the  special  direction  of  Mr.  E.  G.  Blacklord,  a  well- 
known  fish-dealer  in  New  York.  This  gentleman  has  undertaken  not 
only  to  put  up  the  refrigerator,  but  to  keep  it  stocked  everj-  day  with 
various  fishes  from  nil  portions  of  the  United  States.  He  will  arrange 
with  some  of  the  restaurants  on  the  grounds  to  take  the  fish  at  the 
close  of  the  day  and  to  serve  them  up  to  those  calling  for  them. 

The  second  division,  thatof  the  applications  of  the  fish,  will  consist,  in 
the  first  place,  of  food  preparations,  whether  smoked,  dried,  salted, 
pickled,  canned,  or  otherwise  trented.  Next  will  come  the  glues,  gela- 
tines, siziugs,  &c. :  then  the  economical  or  ornameutiti  applications  of 
the  scales ;  and,  finally,  the  oils  and  the  guanos  and  miscellaneous  uses. 
In  this  same  exhibition  will  be  included  the  vegetable  and  mineral 
pro<luctM  of  the  sea,  such  as  the  iulusorial  earths,  greensand,  the  various 
algse,  &C.,  the  latter  with  their  appliciition  as  manures,  and  also  in  the 
manufacture  of  soda,  iodine,  and  other  substances. 

The  third  division  of  this  subject  will  consist  of  as  complete  a  series 
as  possible  of  the  apparatus  used  in  connection  with  the  fisheries,  and 
will  embrace  models  or  full-size  specimens  of  the  various  ships,  steam- 
ers, smacks,  boats,  catioes,  smoke  and  curing-houses,  nets,  traps,  pounds, 
rods,  reels,  hooks,  hues,  artificial  baits,  &c.,  aud  a  variety  of  other  arti- 
cles too  numerous  to  mention.  A  prominent  idea  will  be  the  exhibition, 
either  separately  or  iu  collective  divisions,  of  whatever  illnstrates  the 
different  classes  of  the  fisheries.  Taking  the  whale-fishery  as  an  ittua- 
tration,  there  will  be  shown  skeletons  of  several  species  of  whale, 
together  with  the  whalebone,  occupying  its  natural  position  in  the 
month.  Wooden  models  of  the  large  whales,  and  plaster-casts  of  the 
S.  Mis.  1X6 5  '    '"  '   ^'^'^'^"^ 
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smaller  ones,  will  also  be  exhibited.  The  different  kinds  of  oil,  sper- 
maceti, ambergris,  sperm-whales'  teeth,  &c.,will  be  presented,  witb  their 
applicatiOD,  sacb  as  tbe  purified  oils  and  caudles ;  tlie  difl'ereut  uses  of 
the  whalebone,  for  domestic,  sargical,  or  otber  purposes;  the  sperai- 
whale's  teeth, as  carved  into  varions  articles  of  ornament  or  utility;  the 
sperm-whale's  jaw-bone,  as  used  for  knitie-bandles  and  other  purposes, 
&C.  There  will  also  be  models  of  wbale-sbips  of  diftereut  varieties, 
everything  beiug  made  to  a  scale ;  a  full-sized  wbale-boat,  witb  all  its 
eqaipmeots  of  harpoons,  bomb-lances,  spades,  lances,  lines,  lubs,  &c, 
together  witb  small  models  ofthe  same,  and  several  groups,  I'epresen  ting 
scenes  couneeted  witb  tbe  whale-flsbery,  as  well  as  several  separate 
drawings  made  expressly  for  this  exhibition. 

Tbe  menhaden-fishery  will  be  exhibited  also  by  figures,  photograpbs, 
aud  casts  of  fisb  themselves,  and  by  a  working- model  of  the  factory  in 
which  the  fish  are  steamed  aud  pressed  for  their  oil  aud  scrap,  and  a 
model  of  the  Wood's  Hole  factory,  where  this  menbaden  scrap  or  refuse 
is  converted  into  an  important  fertilizer;  a  model  of  tbe  establisbment 
where  first  they  are  scaled  and  prepared  as  sardines;  as  also  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  uetsused,  with  a  model  of  the  kind  of  steamer  by  which 
these  fisb  are  pursued.  The  different  preparation  of  the  flsb  will  also  be 
shown. 

The  oyster  industry  will  be  also  represented  by  all  tbe  varieties  of 
oysters  known  on  both  coasts  of  the  United  States,  with  their  trade  or 
local  uame,  witb  specimens  of  the  auimals  tbat  prey  upon  them.  This 
will  also  embrace  specimens  of  the  eastern  oyster  transported  to  the 
western  coast  as  uodergoing  certain  known  modifications.  Tbe  various 
oyster  sloops,  rakes,  and  other  devices,  will  also  be  shown. 

Tbe  other  fisheries  illustrated  will  be  those  of  the  cod,  tbe  mackerel, 
the  herring,  shad,  salmon,  the  spouge,  coral,  &c. 

Tbe  fourth  division  of  the  fisheries  will  be  tbe  illastrations  of  pisci- 
culture or  artificial  propagation.  Here  will  be  shown  the  models  of  tbe 
United  States  establishments  for  securing  and  hatching  tbe  eggs  of  the 
salmou  aud  shad ;  illustrations  of  the  various  boxes,  spawoiu graces, 
&c.,  and  tbe  fisb-ways  or  fish-ladders,  all  in  full-size  representations,  or 
in  models. 

The  actual  process  of  hatching  out  tbe  eggs  of  fish  and  rearing  the 
young  wilt  also  be  exhibited,  in  connection  witb  the  Agricultural  Bureau 
division  of  tbe  centennial  display.  It  is  ex{H.>cted  tbat  for  a  consider- 
able pJirt  of  tbe  time  of  the  exhibition  the  eggs  of  tbe  Culilornia  salmon 
can  bo  secnreil,  this  bi'ing  a  species  well  suited  to  illustratetbe changes 
undergone  in  actual  incubation,  tbe  egg  being  as  large  as  a  common 
curnuit,  aud  permitting  tbe  various  stages  of  development  to  be  readily 
observed. 

In  connection  witb  this  exhibition  of  the  fisheries,  steps  have  been 
taken  towanl  socnring  complete  reports  of  the  past  and  present  history 
of  many  of  our  important  industries.    Among  tbein  that  of  the  whale- 
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fishery,  the  meDhadeii,  the  mackerel,  &c.  The  report  on  the  wli;i!e- 
fishery  will  include  a  list  of  all  the  vessels,  as  far  as  iwacticable,  tluit 
have  ever  been  fitted  out  from  the  seTernl  whaling  ports  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  the  yield  of  oil,  bone,  aod  sperm  for  each  jmr, 
and  their  respective  prices. 

The  menhaden  report  will  contain  simitar  data  for  that  fish,  together 
with  an  exhaustive  account  of  the  yield  in  1874  and  1875.  Steps  have 
also  heeu  taken  to  obtaiu  a  list  of  all  the  vessels  used  in  these  fisheries, 
arranged  as  to  their  tonnage,  names  of  owners,  captains,  and  the  nature 
of  the  service  performed  by  them. 

V. 

The  fifth  division  of  the  exhibition  of  the  National  Mnseum  is 
intended  to  illustrate  the  past  and  present  condition  of  the  nal  ive  tribes 
of  the  United  States,  or  its  anthropology,  and  in  view  of  the  very  great 
interest  in  subjects  of  this  character,  it  was  determined  to  make  a 
special  effort  to  render  the  display  exhaustive  and  complete.  As,  how- 
ever, the  Indian  Bureau  of  the  Interior  Department  contemplated  a 
somewhat  similar  exhibition,  it  was  thought  best  to  unite  the  two,  aud 
to  conduct  the  efforts  of  each  upon  a  systematic  plan,  and  so  as  to  avoid 
duplication.  This  was  specially  proper,  as  any  collections  made  by  the 
Indian  Bureau  wonld,  under  the  law  of  Congress,  be  turned  over  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  for  safe-keeping,  as  soon  as  their  temporary 
functions  had  been  fulfilled. 

For  the  better  presentation  of  the  subject  to  collectors  and  corre- 
spoiidents,  Prof.  0.  T.  Mason,  of  Columbian  University,  was  requested 
by  yoo  to  draw  np  a  systematic  schedule  of  the  varions  articles  of 
clothing,  ornaments,  household  utensils,  implements  of  agriculture, 
weapons  of  war  and  the  chase,  tools  of  trade,  the  apparatus  used  for 
the  pursuit  and  capture  of  game,  &e.,  and  a  pamphlet  was  accordingly 
prepared  by  this  gentleman,  embracing  over  six  hundred  subjects. 
Copies  of  this  pamphlet  were  then  seut  by  the  Indian  Bureau  to  all  its 
agents,  and  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  to  its  correspondents,  with 
the  request  that  they  would  indicate  by  a  mark  on  the  list  the  articles 
that  could  be  obtained,  aud  return  them  to  Washington.  This  was  done 
to  a  considerable  extent,  and  authoiity  was  given  in  many  cases  to 
proceed  in  making  the  collection.  Several  gentlemen  of  much  ex])eri- 
eoce  in  ethnological  researches  were  also  employed  by  the  Bureau  to 
secnre  complete  collections  from  the  tribes  within  their  i-each.  Among 
those  appointed  for  this  purpose  w(?re  Mr.  James  G.  Swan,  for  the 
Alaska  and  Puget  Sound  tribes ;  Maj.  J.  W.  Powell,  for  those  of  Utah 
and  Wyoming ;  and  Mr.  Stephen  Powers,  for  those  of  Nevada  and  Cali- 
ttimia,  all  of  whom  have  been  diligently  occupied  in  carrying  out  their 
instructions. 

Eesearches  in  the  department  of  archtcology  proper,  or  the  ancient 
implements  of  stone,  metal,  and  earthenware,  were  also  prosecuted  on 
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a  large  scale,  especially  on  tbe  south  coast  of  California,  where,  within 
the  historical  period,  the  tribes  were  numerous  and  intelligent.  These, 
hon-erer,  have  long  since  been  estermiuated,  and  their  history  is  only 
to  be  read  from  the  articles  buried  in  their  graves. 

For  the  imrpose  of  properly  working  this  field,  arrangements  were 
made  jointly  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  the  Indian  Bureau 
with  Mr.  Paul  Schumacher  to  proceed  with  a  party  and  prosecute  his 
cxptoratioDB.  The  Treasury  Department  authorized  the  trans|iortation 
of  the  party  to  the  islands  on  a  revenue-cutter,  and  the  War  Department 
furnished  ratioas  at  cost-price,  as  well  as  teats,  &c.,  while  the  Uuited 
States  Coast  Survey  extended  the  courtesy  of  one  of  its  surveying- 
vessels,  under  Captain  Taylor.  "With  these  facilities,  Mr.  Schumacher 
gathered  a  large  number  of  articles,  some  tons  in  weight,  and  repre- 
senting a  great  variety  of  very  choice  specimens,  sach  as  stone  mortars, 
pestles,  ornaments  of  stone,  shell,  bone,  &c 

Simultaneously  with  this  labor  of  Mr.  Schumacher,  Lieutenant 
Wheeler,  of  the  Engineer  Bareaa,  had  a  party  in  the  vicinity  of  Santa 
Barbara,  in  charge  of  Dr.  H.  C.  Yarrow,  which  also  made  important  col- 
lections. In  the  same  field  and  with  satisfactory  results,  Bev.  Stephen 
Bowers  has  also  been  occupied  in  behalf  of  the  Centennial  display. 

Understanding  that  there  were  numerous  remains  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter in  Oregon,  Mr.  Schumacher,  with  a  small  party,  proceeded  there  in 
September  last,  and  obtained  some  articles  of  interest. 

The  miiuy  correspondents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  were  also  in- 
vited, by  means  of  »  circular,  to  make  contributions  to  the  same  depart- 
ment. The  returns  have  already  been  very  great,  amounting  to  many 
thousands  of  stone  implements  of  every  kind  and  character. 

In  some  instances  geutlemen  who  were  not  willing  to  present  their 
collections  permanently,  have  consented  to  lend  them  for  thti  Eshibitioa, 
and  these  will  be  carerully  kept  separate  and  returned  at  its  close. 

The  labors  of  Mr.  Swan,  like  those  of  Mr.  Schumacher,  wore  greatly 
facilitated  by  the  action  of  the  Treasury  Department  iu  placing  the 
revenue-cutter  Oliver  Wolcott  at  his  disposal,  by  means  of  which  he 
was  enabled  to  visit  many  Indian  tribes  on  Paget  Sound  and  elsewhere, 
otherwise  inaccessible. 

In  addition  to  what  has  already  been  acknowledged,  the  War  Depart- 
ment has  also  rendered  mnch  assistance  by  iDStmcting  quartermasters 
to  receive  and  forward  packages  delivered  to  them  for  the  purpose  of 
the  Centennial  display.  The  amount  of  material  thus  obtained  from 
all  sonrces  has  been  very  great,  and  is  continually  increasing,  so  that 
there  is  little  question  that,  so  far  as  inanimate  objects  are  concerned, 
scarcely  anythiug  will  be  wanting  in  the  elements  of  a  satisfactory  ex- 
position. This  will  contain  several  hundred  lay  figures,  of  life  size, 
properly  dressed,  with  the  clothing  and  ornaments  of  their  own  tribe, 
illustrating  their  various  grades  of  rank  as  well  as  ages  and  sex,  as  also 
models  or  actual  representations  of  their  dwellings,,  tlf^eir  l^t^,nfQw- 
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shoes,  horses  nnd  dogs,  and  their  trappioga,  impleiueotB  of  huitling  and 
fishing,  agricultural  tools,  and  iadeed  everything  elne  that  can  be 
thoDght  of. 

Among  the  more  conspicuous  objects  already  collected  by  Mr,  Swau 
are  a  Haidah  canop,  60  feet  long,  8  feet  wide,  and  4  feet  high,  cut  from 
a  single  log  of  cedar,  profusely  ornamented  with  carvings  and  paintings 
in  the  manner  of  the  natives,  with  t^verul  other  canot's  30  feet  long; 
also  several  carved  posts,  CO  feet  high,  such  as  are  set  in  front  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  TTiiidnh  chiefs;  innteiii<ls  for  a  complete  dwelling,  100 
feet  long  by  20  wide,  and  many  other  things  not  necessary  to  eunmerate. 

The  selection  of  ethnological  objects  lor  exhibition  at  the  Centennial 
has  been  intrusted  to  Dr.  Charles  Ran,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
AmericaQ  ethnolngists,  who  is  preparing  an  elaborate  report  upon  the 
subject,  with  numerous  illustrations,  which  will  shortly  be  printed. 

One  feature  which  promised  to  be  of  very  great  interest,  but  which 
the  retluction  of  the  estimates  for  the  Government  display  rendered  im- 
practicable, was  that  of  an  exhibition  of  living  representatives  of  tlie 
principal  Indiau  tribes,  each  series  to  embrace  from  four  to  eight  per- 
sons, of  different  sexes  and  ages,  to  be  brought  to  Philadelphia  with 
their  native  clothing,  implements,  nteosils,  apparatus,  and  dwellings; 
the  whole  to  be  grouped  on  a  reservation  of  the  Centennial  grounds, 
where  they  could  carry  on  their  various  occupations,  including  the 
practice  of  their  aboriginal  arts;  the  ^Navajoesto  show  their  methods 
of  weaving  blankets  and  belts;  the  Pueblos,  their  manufacture  of  pot- 
tery; the  Fiutes,  the  construction  of  their  stone  implements;  other 
tribes  their  basket-work;  the  Blackfeet  their  method  of  dressing  buifalo 
and  other  skins,  &c.  The  plan  embraced  the  presentation  of  some 
twenty  or  more  tribes,  Iroiii  the  Esquimaax  of  Northwestern  Alaska 
to  the  Seminole,  and  from  the  Passamaquoddy  Indians  of  Maine  to 
those  of  San  Diego,  Calilornin.  The  expense  of  .such  an  enterprise 
would,  of  course,  be  very  great,  involving  not  only  the  transportation  of 
the  Indians  and  an  agent  and  interpreter  to  and  from  Philadelphia, 
but  also  their  subsistence  during  the  exhibition.  There  is  reason,  how- 
ever, to  believe  that  no  feature  on  that  occasion  would  be  more  inter- 
esting to  our  own  people  and  to  foreign  visitors  than  tbe  one  referred 
to;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  authority  may  be  granted  by  Congress, 
iu  season  for  thu  purpose.  In  anticipation  of  such  action  the  Indian 
agents  have  been  instructed  to  make  their  selections  of  families  and  be 
in  readiness  to  act  when  notified  by  telegraph  or  otherwise. 

I  have  thus  presented  a  sketch  of 'the  displays  that  are  considered 
desirable  for  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  the  United  States  Fish 
Commission  to  make  in  tbe  International  Exhibition,  although,  to  carry 
it  ont  to  its  utmost  completeness,  so  as  to  be  a  cre<lit  to  the  nation, 
will  require  the  appropriation  by  Congress  of  the  ivmiiiuder  of  the  sum 
orittinally  estimated  as  necessary  for  the  purpof^e.  A  work  of  snch 
magnitude,  of  course  requires  the  eniploynient  ol  a  great  many  persons. 
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as  well  aB  mucb  expease  for  the  Hcquisition  of  objects  aud  tbeir  prepa- 
Tutioa  for  exhibitioa. 

A  large  force  of  taxidermists  is  at  preseiit  engaged  at  the  Smitbsouian 
lustitutioD  iu  doJDg  the  necessary  vork,  and  sufficient  progresa  baa 
been  made  to  warrant  tlie  belief  tbat  with  sufficient  meaos  everything 
will  be  completed  iu  time  for  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition.  The  coat 
of  patting  these  articiey  iu  attraotive  cases  will,  however,  be  very  con- 
siderable, aud  must  be  provided  for. 

An  important  consideration  in  contiectioti  with  these  displays  is  the 
fact  tbat  their  service  will  not  be  limited  to  the  period  of  the  Centenuial 
year;  but,  as  the  material  all  belougn  to  the  U-ovemmeut  and  to  the 
National  Museum,  it  will  all  be  brought  back  to  Washington,  where, 
with  proper  facilities  to  be  furuisbed  by  Congress,  it  will  be  displayed 
to  interested  visitors,  it  is  to  be  hoped  tor  centuries  to  come. 

So  far  as  the  ethuological  display  is  concerned  it  is  quite  rea- 
sonable to  infer  that  by  the  espiratioa  of  a  second  hundred- 
year  period  of  the  life  of  the  American  republic,  the  ludians  will 
have  entirely  ceased  to  present  any  dihihielive  characters,  and  will  be 
merged  in  the  generiil  population.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
ethnological  collection  now  being  made  by  tbe  Government  will  be  the 
only  exposition  of  the  past ;  and  with  each  aucceediug  year  these  si>eci- 
uieus  will  become  mure  valuable  and  more  highly  appreciated. 

The  permanent  exhibition,  too,  so  complete  and  exhaustive,  of  the 
mineral  wealth  of  the  country  will  also  be  a  matter  of  great  importance. 
It  is  proposeil  to  arrange  these  collections  by  States,  aud  even  by  min- 
ing districts,  and  as  new  mines  are  opened  to  have  them  properly 
exhibited  iu  their  series.  N^owhere  else  than  iu  Washington  could  such 
a  collection  be  brought  together,  and  nowhere  else  would  it  be  of  so 
great  service  in  furnishing  the  means  for  a  proi>er  appreciation  of  tbe 
mineral  wealth  of  the  Territories  aud  of  tbe  different  States.  The  same 
reasoning,  of  course,  applies  to  the  other  departments  of  the  animal  re- 
soorces  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  fisheries ;  and  the  whole,  when 
combinetl,  may  be  made  to  constitute  a  perpetual  exhibition  of  tbe 
lesoaices  of  the  country,  as  derived  &om  the  animal  aud  mineral  king- 
doms, as  well  as  from  its  ethnology. 

Id  this  connection  it  most  not  be  forgotten  that  the  expense  of  pre- 
paring tbe  special  anthropological  collei^tiou  for  the  Centennial  has  been 
borne  almost  entirely  by  the  Indian  Burean,  from  its  portion  of  tbe 
Centennial  fund  given  by  Congress  to  the  Interior  Department.  The 
direction,  however,  of  the  work  has  been  intrusted  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  as  the  collections  made 
will,  under  the  law  of  Congress,  become  ultimately  a  portion  of  the 
National  Museum  under  ita  charge. 

It  will,  however,  be  readily  understood  that  the  Smithsonian  Bnild- 
ing  will  be  entirely  inadequate  to  accommodate  this  collection  on  its 
retom  from  Philadelphia,  es[iecially  as  even  now  it  is  overcrowded  and 
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packed  from  top  to  bottom  with  tbousnnds  of  boxes,  for  tbe  proi>cr 
exhibitioti  of  the  coDtenta  of  wbich  there  is  uo  space  or  opportunity  at 
tbe  present  time.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  actioD  at  an  early  day  vill  be 
taken  by  Gougress  looking  toward  a  proper  provision  for  this  emergency, 
especiHlIy  when  it  is  realized  tbat  the  materials  are  thus  available  for  a 
National  Museum  that  shall  be  equal,  in  its  extent  and  completeness  and 
iu  its  educational  advantages,  to  that  of  any  nation  in  tbe  world. 

The  collections  made  dii-ectly  tbrongh  the  GoverDment  approjiriatioos 
will  also  be  very  largely  snpplemented  by  the  donation  of  series  of 
American  and  foreign  exhibitors,  a  very  large  proportion  of  which  wilt 
be  placed  at  tbe  disposal  of  tbe  Uuited  States  Go^'erameut. 

Another  sabject  which  will  require  eariy  consideration  will  be  tbe 
beat  mode  of  distributing  the  duplicate  specimens,  of  which  vast  num- 
bers will  be  on  baud  at  tbe  close  of  tbe  Exhibition,  and  it  is  probable 
that  an  appropriation  by  Congress  will  be  needed  for  the  arrangement, 
labeling,  packing,  and  boxing  of  these  specimens.  Several  hnudred 
sets  of  these  objects  can  be  made  np  for  the  principal  edacational,  liter- 
ary, and  scientific  institntions  throagboat  the  country. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  several  years  ago  (Jongress  appropriated 
$10,000  for  the  expenses  of  distribatiug  the  dnplicates  then  in  the 
Sational  Mnseam,  with  tbe  proviso  that  tbe  freight  be  paid  by  the 
Tecipients.  Under  this  enactment  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
labeled  specimens  were  supplied  to  several  hundred  institutions  througb- 
oat  tbe  country,  and  have  doubtless  answered  an  excellent  purpose  in 
famishing  tbe  means  of  instruction.  Tbe  sorplns  available  for  sneh  a 
distribotion  at  the  close  of  the  International  Exhibition,  even  after  all 
exchanges  have  been  made,  wilt  be  very  mach  greater  than  on  the 
occasion  referred  to. 

Bespectfiilly,  yours, 

8PBNCEB  F.  BAIED, 
BepretentaHve  of  the  Smithtonian  InttitutUm 

and  of  the  Department  of  Fuod-Fishcs  in 

Government  Centennial  Board. 

Prof.  Joseph  Hbnby, 

Secretary  Smithsonian  Institution. 
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7z  ADDITIONS  TO  TUK  COLLECTIONS. 

TabU  ahoKtng  the  number  of  entries  in  the  reoordbooJcs  of  the  United 
States  Nattonal  Museum  at  tlie  close  of  the  years  1S74  and  1870,  respect- 
ively. 


Mammals 

Birds 

REptilcs  and amphibiftiJi 

Skulelous  and  skulls. 

CruBtuceans 

A  Duel  ids 

Alullnsks 

Badiates . 

luvertebruto  fotwls 

Miaerals 

Etbnulugknl  Hpecii 

Add  fur  ceuttDDial  vulDme,24751^2&0&2 

Tola! 

Increase  for  If?! 


ADDITIONS  TO  THE  COLLECTIONS  OF  THE  SMITDSONIAN 
INSTITUTION  (UNITED  STATES  NATIONAL  MUSEUM)  IN 
1875. 

Abbott,  Dr,  C.  G.  Cast  of  prehistoric  mask ;  box  and  package  of  arrow- 
poiiita  from  New  Jersey. 

Abert,  OeneralJ.  T.    Skin  of  albino  cedarliinl,  (Ampelis  cedrorum.) 

Adam,  Joseph  8.    S|>eeinien8  ol*  marble  fioiii  Canaiiti,  Conn. 

Adams,  George  R.  Tbree  skins  of  fur-seal  (Callorhinus  ursinvs)  and 
skin  of  arctic  fox  { Vulpes  lagopus)  from  Suini  George's  Island,  Pr;- 
bilor  groap,  A  task  h. 

Aiken,  Charles  E.  Skin  of  Aberl's  squirrel,  {Sciurus  AberUi ;)  eggs  of 
rufous  owl,  [Scops  Jlammeola,)  Woodbouse'a  juy,  {Cyattodtta  Wood- 
howH,]  blue  partridge,  [CalhpefAa  sqvamata  ;)  skins  of  Bocky  Mount- 
ain sbeep,  (Oim  montana ;)  6  skins  of  mouutaiu-bnfl'alo,  {Bison  ameri- 
caniia;)  and  specimens,  in  flesb,  of  coyote,  {Cants  Uttrans,)  2  lynxes, 
{I^itx  rufits,)  and  jack-rabbit,  {Lcpus  calloiis,)  from  Colorado. 

Akhurst,  John.    Stone  pestle  from  Croton  Lake,  N.  T. 

Alaska  Commercial  Company,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Nine  inumitiies  from 
Kaeemil  group,  Aleutian  Islands,  Alaska,  and  one  from  Prince  Wil- 
liam's Sound ;  2U  skins  of  fur-seal,  {Callorhinus  ursinus,)  from  Alaaka, 
6  of  sea-lion,  {Eumetopias  stelleri,)  and  many  other  objects. 
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Aldricky  Cltarlea.  Specimenn  of  wood  cut  by  stone  az,  from  Colorado; 
dity  pipe  from  Sao  Juan  River,  'S.  Mex. 

Ambler,  B.  0.    Speeimens  of  niiueraU  trom  West  Virginia. 

AmericaH  Sardine  Company,  Ifew  York  City.  Ooe  dozen  boxes  of 
"Americiiu  saniiuea,"  {Breuoortia  menhaden,)  preserved  in  oil. 

American  Whip  Company,  Westjield,  3fass.  Collection  illustratioK  man- 
Dfaciiire  of  wbips  froui  wtmlebone. 

Ames,  Jamex  T.    Burrol  and  box  of  emery  specimens  from  Chester,  Mass. 

Anderson,  William.  Arrow-heads,  ^tolished  stones,  &c.,  from  Boseville, 
Ohio. 

Anderson,  W.  F.    Specimens  of  galusite  from  Virginia  City,  Nev. 

Angel,  Dr.  Manuel  Vribe  y,  and  Lais  Jokmon.  Earthenware  from  Indian 
graves  in  Manizalez,  Oulomhia,  S.  A. 

Aqtuirial  Oardens,  Boston,  Mass.,  ( W.  E.  Salter.)  Two  Bpecimens,  in  flesh, 
of  common  seal,  {Phoca  vitulina.) 

Amy,  General  W.  F.  M.  Specimens  of  implements  and  clothing  of 
Navajo  and  Apache  Indians  of  Arizona;  insects  ftvm  Bonito  Canon, 
Arizona. 

Babcock.  Dr.  W.  H.    Alligator  eggs  and  oil  from  Central  Florida. 

Bagot,  Samuel  O.  Specimens  of  rock  from  St.  Michael's  Cave,  Mediter- 
ranean. 

Bailey,  W.  B.  F.  Specimens  of  stone  implements  and  quartz;  1  box 
ethnological  specimens  from  Griflin,  Oa. 

Baird,  O.  If.,  Panned  Assistant  Engineer,  U.  8.  N.  Wooden  image  rep- 
resenting a  "  frog-tamer,"  made  by  Indians  of  Sitka,  Alaska. 

Baird,  Prof.  S.  F.    Sioux  clay  pipe.     See  under  Washington,  D,  G. 

Baker,  W.  E.    See  under  Boston,  Aquarial  Gardens. 

Ballov,  W.  H.    Small  stone  implement  from  Niagara  Biver,  N.  Y. 

Baltimore,  J.  D.    Interspinous  process  of  fish. 

Banks,  Mimtague.  Specimen  of  hell-bunder  {Neotums  lateralis]  fh>m 
Manitoba. 

Barker,  W.  P.  Si>ecimen  of  giant  beetle  {Dynastes  hereules)  trom  Ala- 
bama. 

Barnes,  Q.  \V.    Specimens  of  jumping  seeds  from  San  Diego,  Cal. 

Bamum,  Hon.  P.  T.  Skeletonsof  eland, (Ore«scamma,)gir<iffe,(G'trajra 
camelopardaJis,)  sea-lion,  [Zalopkns  Qillespii,)  and  specimens,  in  flesh, 
of  ostrich,  {Slrutkio  camelus,)  Malayan  tapir,  [Rhtnochcervs  suma- 
trauus,)  and  manatee,  {Trichechus  vianatus ;)  2  black-neck  swans, 
{Cygnus  ntgricollis.) 

BarlUtt,  Dr.  E.  H.  Living  specimens  of  golden  eagle  {Aquila 
chrysaetos)  from  Maryland. 

Batty,  Joseph  H.  Skins  of  rabbit,  {Lepus americanua,)  weaBeis,  [Putorius 
Tison,  noceboracenais,  and  longicaudit,)  and  squirrel,  (Sciunts  kudeonius,) 
and  skeletons. 

Bavermeister,  Rev.  W.  Q.  C.    Minerals  from  Indiana. 

i.,,i„,-i-,.Googlc 
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Bausett,  S.  P.  Specimens  of  berring  {Clupea  barengus)  and  of  sardines 
from  lower  St.  Lawrence,  Cauada. 

Bean,  T.  H.  Specimen  of  lesser  red-poll  {^gwthug  Unaria)  from  "Vir- 
giuia;  collection  of  freeh-water  fisbes;  twenty-five  bird  ekins  and 
squirrel  (Sciunts  hudsonivs)  from  Peunajlvania ;  skeleton  of  cow  {Bos 
taurus)  from  Virginia;  tutone  disb  from  Pennsylvania;  ovaries  and 
spermariesof  black  bass,  (if fcro})teru8«a{ffiot(!e«,)and  kettle  from  Indian 
grave  in  Pennsylvania. 

Beckler,  G.  B.    Skall  of  boar  {Sua  serofa)  from  Colorado. 

Bendire,  Capt.  Charles,  U.  S.  Army.  Eggs  of  double-crested  cormorant, 
{Qraeultts  dilophua  ;)skiiiB  of  gray-CTOwiied  6uKh,{Leucog(ictelittoralia  f) 
Bobemian  waxwing  {AmpelU  garrulvs)  from  Oregon. 

Bemary,  Dr.  f.  F.    Pulltibed  stone  from  Missouri. 

Berthoud,  E.  L.  Box  of  ethnological  specimens;  two  boxes  minerals 
from  Colorado. 

Bertbovd,  W.  B.  Specimen  of  giant  beetle  (JDytmstes  hercules)  from 
Loaisiana. 

Blackford,  Eugene  0.  Specimens  of  red  snapper,  (Lutjanve  aya  ;)  barra- 
eada,  {SphyrtEnapictida ;)  tootbed  beTiiii  g,  [Borosoma  cepedianum  ;)  bad- 
dock,  {Metanotframmus  cegiefinun ,-]  bead  of  salmon,  (tialmo  quinnat ;) 
crabs  and  lobsters ;  snapper.  (£ptRfp/iefu«;)  albino  baddock,  (jl/e/ano- 
grammva  aglefinu* ;)  Spanisb  mackerel,  {Cybium  maculatvm  ))  pom- 
panos,  (Trackynotus  caroUnua;)  terrapin,  (Piychemyt  deeutsata,)  oaA 
young,  one  year  old ;  tbree  turtles,  (Chelonia  mydas;)  grenadier,  [Ma- 
ervrua  rvpeatria ;)  leutber-back  turtle,  (Sphargiscoriacea  ;)\oggei'beail- 
turtle,  (Thalaaancbelya  caunna  ;)  sturgeon,  {A<^pen»er ;)  long-tailed  file- 
flsb,  (Alutera  cuapicauda ;)  spiuy  box  flsb,  {ChUomyeterus geometricua  ;) 
sbeep's-bead,  {Arckosargus  probatocephalua ;)  kiug-fisb,  {Mentkirrva 
ndmtaaua;)  big-e.ved  herring, {El<^ aaurua ;)  coy»a,{EUicate canadua;) 
borse-flsh,  {Vomer  aeitpinnisf)  cero,  {Cybium  caballa;)  dolpbio, 
{Coryplugnaaeu^  ;)  mud-fisb,  {Amiacatra  ;)  drum,  {Pogoniaa  chromia  ;) 
BtnrgeoD,  {Aeipenaer ;)  Qa»]ieT,{Lobotea  surinamensia ;)  Toullet,  {JUugil 
tineatus;)  carangids;  silver  gar,  {Behne  longiroatria;)  goose-flsb, 
{Lophiva  americantts ;)  sole,  {Achirva  lineatua ;)  eel,  {Anguilla  bos 
Umienaia  ;)  egg-capsales  of  periwinkle,  (iSycof^tM,-)  pike,  (£«oj:;)  com- 
mon flat-Asb,  {Paeudopleunmectea  americanua ;)  moon-eye,  {Byodon 
tergisna ;)ebia6r,{8tilbeatneri€ana  ;)  wbitefisb,  (Corejfonwsp.;)  largA 
•moutb  black  bass,  {Micr<^t£rua  ntgrieana ;)  catfisb,  {Xoturua  Jlavua ;) 
toad-flsb,  (Batraekua  tau;)  sucker,  (Oatottomtu  sp.;)  yellow  percb, 
{Perca  Jiaveacena ;)  cuak,  {Broamiua  americanua  ;)  wbite  percb,  {Jlforone 
americanua;)  rock-fisb,  {Roccua  lineatua;)  brook-trout,  {Salmo 
/ontinatia  ;]  sea-robin,  {Prionotua  evolana  ;)  bluefisb,  {Pomatomuaialta- 
Irix;)  salmon,  (Salmo  aalar  ;)  ft«sh-water  cnsk,  {Lota maeuloaa,)  from 
Fnlton  Market,  X.  T. 

BUtie,  Prof.  W.  P.    Eleven  boxes  of  minerals  fixim  varioas  localities. 

Boardman,  Qeorge  A.  Four  eggs  of  ring-neck  duck  {Fulix  collaria)  ttom 
Milltottn,  Me.  '    '"  '   ^■^'^'^"- 
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Boehmer,  George  H.    Qii»rtz-cr.v8tal8  from  Maryland. 

Booth,  G.  W.    S]>ecimeD8  of  minerals  from  Talladega  Connty,  Ala. 

Boston,  Mans.,  Aquarial  Gardens,  (W.  E.  Baker.)  Tvo  specimens,  in 
Qmh,  ofcoDiuion  neailf  {Phoca  vitvlina.) 

Bourse,  C.  J.,jn  Collection  iilnstraliii^  mineral  resonrceB  of  Colombia, 
Lancaster  Ooanty,  Pa.,  and  Carroll  County,  Md. 

Bmcman,  Peter.    Arrow-heads  from  Savannah,  Ohio. 

Bowman,  6'.  C.  One  box  of  bird-skins ;  two  boxes  of  monnted  birds 
&om  Illinois. 

Bojfd,  C.B.  Collection  illustrating  mineral  resources  of  Wythe  Connty, 
Va. 

Boyd,  Dr.  Specimen  of  pike-percb  {SOzostedium  americanum)  from 
Tennessee. 

Brackett,  Lieut.  Col.  A.  G.  Speeimensof  gray-crowned  finch,  [Leucoatide 
tepkrocotia  var.  littoralis  ;)  skins  of  porcu[)ine,  {Erethizon  dorsattts)  and 
woodchuck,  {Arctomys  tttonax  f)  ferrugiueoua  buzzard,  [Arehibuteo 
/errugineus ;)  sparrow-hawk,  {Tinnvnculus  sparverius ;)  hawk,  [Buteo) 
bittern,  {Botavrua ;)  Baudpi|>er,  (Tringa ;)  long-billed  curlew,  {Nu- 
memts  Umgxrostria  ;)  apermopbiles,  {SpermophUuB  tridecemlineatus  and 
8.  richardsonii  VM.  ekgana  ;)  elk,  {Cerws  canadensis)  in  flesh,  from 
Port  Saunders. 

Bradley,  Pruf.  F.  H.  Collection  illustrating  mineral  resoarces  of  East 
Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  andG-eorgia. 

Brand,  C.  0.     Whaling-gun  and  bomb-lances. 

Brans/ord,  Dr.  J.  T.,  U.  8.  N.  Alcoholic  fishes,  shells,  and  minerals 
from  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

Breck,  Prof.  Robert  L.  Cast  of  prebistorio  medallion  found  Dear  Bich- 
mond,  Ky. 

Briggs,  Ulysses.    Oriole's  nest  made  of  flax  lh)m  Iowa. 

Broadhead,  Prof.  G.  C.  Collection  illostrating  mineral  resources  of  Mis- 
soari  and  western  part  of  Illinois. 

Broum,  S.  Felc  from  bottom  of  U.  S.  gnnboat  "Isaac  P.  Smitb,"  snnk 
dnring  the  rebellion  in  Charleston  Harbor. 

Brown,  Dr.  J.  J.    Specimens  of  shells  fhim  Onlf  Stream, 

Bryan,  0.  2f.  Specimens  of  flsbes  from  Akocheek,  St.  Georges  Goanty, 
Md. 

Bryan,  B.  B.    Specimen  of  meteorite  from  Moand  City,  Kaus. 

Bryant  and  Warier.    Specimens  of  shells  from  Detroit,  Mich. 

Buck,  Stuart  M.    Specimens  of  coal  from  Goalborgb,  W.  Va. 

Burokard,  Miss  Sophia.  Specimens  of  birds  {Faloo  tinnvnculua,  Cueulus 
canorus,  Turdva  lorquatvs,  Coccothrattstes  vulgaris,  Saxicola  cenanthe, 
Pratinootaruberta,Fringillamontifrinffilla,Emherizaschnceniclus,  Pants 
crittatKS,  Pkyltopneuste  trockilus,  Stemus  wlgaris,  Rallus  acpiaticm, 
Batltts  porzana)  and  fishes  and  insects  from  Rostock,  Germany. 

Byrne,  Surgeon  G.  0.,  U.  S.  If.  Indian  pestle  from  Willet's  Point, 
Kew  York  Harbor. 
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Calking,  W.  W.    Box  of  freshwater  and  laod  shelU  from  Cbicago,  IIL 
Calvin,  Wiltiam.    Two  boxes  of  ehells  from  CiuciDnati,  Obio. 
Canfield  &  Co.    Siieciniene  of  quart z-wjstals. 
Capron,  General  Horace.    Lay  ligai-es  of  Japauese  fjirmvr  iiud  bis  wife. 

Screeus  witb  colored  drawjugs  of  Japaiietie  fi>«bes. 
Carley,  B.  J.  M.    Si>evimeu8  of  o.vstera,  clanis,  aud  razor  clams  from 

Duweroua  localities  iu  tbe  vicinity  of  New  York,  illuHtratiug  the  New 

Yorlt  oyster-trade. 
Carlinh,  Amim  M.   .SpecimeUK  of  galeaa  fioni  TallabHStiee. 
Carpenter,  R.  C.    Specimens  of  British  biiilu'eggs. 
Carpenter,  Lieut.   W.  L.,  U.  S.  A.    S|>fcimeu8  ot  birds' eggs;  inTerte- 

brate  fossils;  box  of  zoological  collectiuus;  teetb  of  BronU>tkerium ; 

iDsectfi ;  invertebrate  foHsils. 
Casey,  J.    Stone batcbet,  hammer,  sinker,  pestles, picks,  &c.,  from  Penn- 

aylvaiiia. 
Central  Virginia  Manufacturing  Company.    Copper-ores  from  the  vicinity 

of  Tolerwville. 
Chace,  Vi'illiam.    Three  stone  axes,  three  stone  chisels,  aud  one  quartz 

arrow-head  from  South  Carolina. 
Chapman,  Oeorge  W.    Two  specimens  of  septaria;  fragment  of  an  aero- 
lite from  Waconda,  Eana. 
Cfuue,  A.  W.    Two  boxes  of  etbnologica,  one  box  of  birds,  and  one  box 

of  fossils  from  California.    (Deposited.) 
Chester,  Capt.  E.  C.    Woodea  anchor  used  on  coast  of  Conuecticat; 

model  of  Noank  efaar[M>j. 
Chicago,  III.,  Academy  of  Sciences  of.    One  box  of  finh-skins. 
Ckiraz,  Mirza  Mohammed  Aty  Person,    Persian  coius  from  Pool. 
Christchureh,  New  Zealand,  Canterbury;  Museum  of.    A  collection  of  moa 

bones  from  New  Zealand. 
Ghristiania,  A'wnray;  Riiyal  Untcersity  of  Xoricay.    Mounted  reindeer; 

model  of  Laplander  aud  sledges;  mosses  and  licheus;  carved-wood 

articles  of  Norwegian  iudustry;   medals  of  Norway;  stone  paper- 
weights; diadem  made  from  fish  scales  and  eyes;  aud  basket  from 

boiled  roots  of  pine-tree. 
Clark,  Oeorge.    Oue  keg  of  salted  wbltefiBb   [Coregonua  albus)  from 
,  Michigan. 
Clark,  J,  S.    Eight  boxes  and  one  bale  of  fossils  and  etbnologica  of 

New  England;  implements  carved  from  whale's  teeth,  (Pkyseter  maero- 

eephalus.) 
Clark,  Wilson  H.    Minerals  from  Connecticut  for  examination. 
Clark,  Dr.  W.  M,    Three  boxes  of  human  boties,  carved  figures,  (idolsl) 

mound-pipes,  earthen  vessels,  shell-beads,  gorgets,  chisels,  sinkers, 

cbumkee-stoue,  &c.,  from  Teiiueusee. 
Clark,  'William  S.    Hubbing-stotie  and  arrow-p*int8  from  Iowa. 
Clendennin,  Frank.    Three  Arupalio  scalps. 
CoUett,  Fro/.  Robert.    A  collection  of  marine  fishes  from  Norway,  r 
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Cox,  Prnf.  E.  T.  S[>e<;iinetis  of  Lake  Tippecauoe  eiscx)  (Argyronomvs 
niicii)  IVimi  liiiliarDK 

Cox,  John  F.    8|ieciQieiis  of  gypsum  from  Little  Rock,  Ark, 

Crittenden,  A.  R.  Tliiioble  made  from  jaw-booe  of  sperm-whale,  {Pkgae- 
ter  macroeephalus.) 

Cru/ln,  W.  M.    Skill  of  snake  from  California. 

Curleij,  Rev.  Jamen.  Eskimo  bows,  arrows,  barpoona,  and  flshiog-liDes 
from  Alaska. 

Currier,  OeorgeH.  Mounted  badger  {Taxidea  americana)  from  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Currier,  J.  M.  Etboological  specimens,  quartzite,  bones  of  varions  ani- 
mals, audeartb  from  Indian  campiug- ground  near  Bristol,  Vt. 

Cttsking,  Frank  H.  Implements  trom  Indian  grave,  bone-ptirforators, 
arrow-beads,  &c,  from  Norlberu  Mew  York. 

Dabney,  'William  C,  M.  I>.    Carved  stone  bead  from  Moiiticello. 

Doll,  Rep.  C.  M.  Eleven  terracotta  figures,  Parsee  hat,  and  BHcred 
Brabniiuical  tbread  from  Calcutta,  India. 

Dall,  William  H.,  V.  fi.  Coast  Hurvcg.  Two  sea-lion  teetb  from  Pacific 
ocean;  cones  of  tir,  {Altiea  sp.)  300  species  exotic,  75  species  east 
coast,  and  25  species  fossil  mollusca. 

Davia,  O.  W.,jr.  Specimens  of  grapbite,  llmonite,  cinder,  pig-iron,  &c, 
from  Katabdin  Iron-Works,  Me. 

DawHon,  J>r.  J.  W.    Ten  species  of  arctic  shells  and  Post- Pliocene  fossils. 

De  Frece,  A.  B.  Box  of  articles  mauut'actured  from  American  pearl- 
bearing  shells. 

Delano,  (Jcorge,  &  Co.,  Seic  Bedford,  Mass.  Samples  of  whale-oils  and 
spenii-irandlea. 

Dcrry,  Charles  W.  Skin  of  piue-grosbeak  (Pinicola  enucleator)  from 
Colorado. 

Dexter,  Mr.  8|>ecimen  of  8i)ear-6sh  sucker  (Rhombochirua  oateochir) 
from  Vineyard  Uaven,  Mass. 

Dick,  Dr.  F.  N.  Skin  and  skull  of  black-footed  ferret  (Putortus  nigripes) 
from  Nebraska. 

Diekeaon,  M.  W.    Two  *' security- medals." 

DiUingkam,  Joseph  R,,  oTid  Sumner  J.  Plumner.  Specimen  of  land-locked 
salmon  (Salmo  tcbago)  from  Maine. 

Dodge,  R.  F.,  Boston,  Mass.    Series  of  oars  and  paddles. 

Douglas,  Thomas  and  William  0.  Collection  illustrating  mineral  re- 
sources of  Virginia. 

Dozier,  Dr.  Q.  H.    Csseous  growth  from  jaw  of  mule. 

Dunedin,  New  Zealand,  Olago  Museum,  (Capt.  F.  W,  Mutton.)  Two 
boxes  of  fossil  bones  and  birds. 

Eaton,  D.  3.    Box  of  Indian  implements  from  Peotnne. 

Edes,  Lieut.  B.  Long.    Seeds  of  camelia  {Camelia  japonica)  from  Japan. 

Edwards,  Daniel.  Two  specimens  of  bay  lyus  (Lynx  rufua)  from  Alle- 
gany County,  N.  Y.  i,,,,,, ,,     v.wtvli^ 
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Edwards^  Vinal  N.    See  ander  Wathington,  U.  8.  Commission  Fisk  and 

Fitheriea. 
Edwards,  William  E.    SpecimeDB  of  canoel-coal  from  Coall>argb,  W. 

Va. 
Elliott,  Henry  W.    Pbonolithic  rock  with  spinel,  and  MyUHdoB  from 

Suiiit  George's  Island,  Alaska. 
Ecans,  W.  W.    Birds  and  ludiaii  antiqnities  of  Pera,  &c. 
Ferguson,  Maj.  T.  B.,    Maryland   Commissioner  of  Fisheries.     Toung 
black  bass,  [Micropterus  salmoides,)  specimen.s  of  golden  carp,  {Cyprinua 
carpio,)anH  tetmb, (Tinea rulgaris;)  three  crates  for  packing  fisb-eggs; 
models  of  oyster- boats  used  on  Obesapeake  Bay. 
Fiaicl;  Dr.  Hugo.    Collection  of  pestles,  mortars,  tnullera,  carved  stone 
beads  of  animals,  stone  images,  (very  ancient,)  stone  balls,  obsidian 
cores,  flakes,  spear  and  arrow  heads,  pottery,  spindle-whorle,  bandies 
to  pottery  vessels,  &c.,  from  near  Cordova,  Mexico. 
Fitch,  F.  A.    Specimens  of  coral,  insects,  and  spearheads  from  Ran- 
dolph, N.  Y. 
Fithian,  Dr.  W.    Stone  ax  from  Kentucky. 

Flint,  Dr.  Earl.    Two  cases  coDtaioiug  stono  idols,  mortars,  chisels, 
pottery,  earthen  vases  of  different  kinds,  and  stone  implements  from 
Nicaragna. 
Flynt,  W.  N.,  £  Co.,  Monson,  Mass.    Specimens  of  granite,  in  the  form  of 

cabes,  from  Monson,  Mass. 
Foote,  Oeorge  B.    Specimens  of  mineral  from  Montana. 
Fouch,  F.  W.    Specimens  of  fossil  teeth,  shells,  bones,  &c.,  from  Badito, 

Colo. 
Fowler,  W.  E.    Living  otter  {Lutra  eanadensin)  from  Maryland. 
Fox,  W.  H.    Skin  of  pine-creeping  warblur  [Dendroica  pinus)  from  New 

Ham{)8bire. 
Friel,  Joseph.    Stone  and  iron  axes  from  Gloverport,  Ky. 
Fryer,  C,  O.    Six  boxes  Cornish  sardines. 
Fuller,  C.  B.,  Curator  of  Portland  Society  Natural  History,    Box  of 

shells  from  Portland,  Me. 
Qabb,  Fro/.  William  M.,  Dlreclor  of  Talamanca  ErpedUion.    Specimens 
of  stone  chisels,  lancets,  ancient  pottery,  pots,  disfaes,  images  of  ai)i- 
mals,  dogs,  horses,  &g.,  box  of  shells  from  Talamanca,  Costa  Bica. 
Galvin,  Thomas.    Stoue  pe»tle  from  Rhode  Island. 
Garrett,  A.    Land  and  fresh-water  shells  from  Titbiti. 
Qattunger,  Dr.  August.    Specimens  of  European  mosses,  {Musd.) 
Gianque,  Florien.    Specimens  of  celt  bark-i>eeler8  from  Ohio. 
Gibson,  J.  P.    Calcareous  rocks  from  Conconl,  N.  C. 
Gilchrist,  James.    Specimen  of  mineral  from  Wheeling,  W,  Va. 
Gill,  Herbert  A.    Specimens  of  bats  [Scotophihta  fuscm)  from  the  District 

of  Columbia. 
Gillisa,  Capt  James,  U.  S.  A.    Black-tailed  deer  (Cariacns  macrotis)  and 
black-footed  ferret  {Putoritts  nigripes)  from  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 
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Glover,  Totcnend.    Specimeo  of  malformed  cnrp  {Gyprintta  earpio)  from 

tbe  District  of  Uolumbin. 
Oolden,  H.   W.    Tbree  specimeoe  of  laotl-lockpcl  smelt  {Oamenis  ep.) 

from  Belgrade,  Me. 
Ooode,  0.  Browne.    Specimeos  of  BliRd,  (Alo»a  sapidissima ;)   mallet, 
[Mugil  lineatus;)  spotted  uqueteague,  (Cynoscion  carolinensis ;)  yellow 
percb,  {Perca  flaveacens ;)  sun-Bttli,  (Pumotig  aureut ;)  sucker,  {Gato- 
stomus;)  ca,t  &sh,  {Amiurtts  atrariua ;)  '^sutvUs,"  (Sybopsis ;)  10  spec- 
imens of  carp,  (Carassius  auratus  f)  pike,  {Esos,)  from  Washiugtou 
market;  8   alligator-skins,  ludiau-tanned  deer-skios,  from    Indian 
River,  Fla. ;  collection  of  fisbes  and  reptiles  of  East  Florida;  speci- 
mens of  columbite  and  molybdenite;  30  mallard-ducks,  {Anas  bos- 
chas  ;)  2  rahhits,  {Lepus  sylvaticua  ;)  130  living  animals  from  Florida, 
trdnsmitted  to  Zoological  tiardont)  of  Fhiladelpbia. 
Grant,  M,  N,    Soda  from  a  soda  lake,  Laramie  Plains,  Wyo. 
Grant,  William.    Specimen  of  barleqaiu-snake  (Elapa  sp.)  irom  Goara- 
litas,  Cbibuabua,  Mexico. 

Gra;i,  Arthur  F.     Box  of  shells  from  Cedar  Keys,  Fla. 

Green,  H.  A.    Copper  spear  from  Livingston  County,  New  Tork. 

Green,  Monroe  A.    Sturgeon,  (Accipenser  sp.)  8  days  old,  from  Hudson 
Eiver. 

Gregory,  8.  S.    Hornet's  nest  from  Berea,  Obio. 

Gristrold'a  {B,  B.)  School.    Indian  relics  from  Maryland. 

Gmber,  F.    Skull  and  skin  of  bead  of  young  sea-liou  {EumeU^aa  Stel- 
leri)  from  Cidit'ornia. 

GunneU,  T.  M.,  Medical  Director  U.  8.  N.    Featber-coat  fh)m  Bering's 
Strait. 

Haigh,  Dr.  A.  V.    Indian  implements  from  Wellborn,  Ark. 

Bale,  Dr.    Specimens  of  ortboptera  from  Middle  Park,  Colo. 

Hamilton,  R.  J.    Indian  arrow-straigbtener  from  Cliapurito,  Mexico. 

Bonley,  Sylvanua.    One  bundred  and  five  species  of  mollusks  from  Eng- 
land. 

Hardenburgh,  A.  R.,  surveyor-general  of  California.    Specimens  of  gold, 
silver,  qaicksilrer,  and  lead  ores  from  various  mines  in  California. 

Hardenburgh,  G.R.    Skins  of  six  species  of  birds  from  New  Brunswick, 
N.J. 

Uarkness,  James.    Frontal  bone  of  human  aknil. 

Harper,  0.  W.    Specimens  of  shells  from  Obio. 

Hart,  J.  P.    Crystals  from  Kansas. 

Hartey  &  Holdcn.    Specimen  of  Virginia  rail  (Kallua  virginiana)  from 
Virginia. 

Hathaicay,  O.  W.    Samples  of  ore  from  Tioga,  Pa. 

Eaten,  V/'illiama  &  Co.    Skins  of  fur-seal  from  Antarctic  Ocean  and 
samples  of  oils. 

Hazard,  Joaeph  P.    Minerals  from  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
Virginia. 
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Hempstead,  0.  8.  B.  Box  of  ethnologies  from  Portsmoutb,  Ohio,  and 
vioiuity. 

Benderaon.  J.  H.  Sboea  made  from  rattleBnake  and  cbii^ken- snake 
skins,  tanned  deer-akin,  and  antidote  tor  rattlesnake's  bite  fruin  Ala- 
bama. 

Hering,  Dr.  0.  J.  SknII  of  tapir,  horns  of  deer,  stone  implements,  and 
bird-skins  from  Paramaribo,  Mexico. 

B^ran,  2'komas  V.,  President  University  of  Medellin,  Colombia,  8.  A. 
Living  orchids  from  Culombia. 

Herrendean,  Captain.  Specimen  of  Pseudopriaeantkusaltvs  from  Wood's 
Hole,  Msins. 

Heyman,  Isaac.    Mineral  from  Alabama. 

Hill,  A.  F.    Fragments  of  pottery  from  Masontown,  Pa. 

Bill,  Dr.  H.  H.    Casts  of  stone  injpleuii'Uts  Irom  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Hodennan,  Henry.    Mall'ormed  ben's  egg. 

Bolmes,  F.  8.    Ancient  pottery  from  Charleston,  S.  C. ;  bnst  of  Osceola. 

HohtonSalt  and  Plaster  Company.  Box  of  Milts  and  plasters  from  Salt- 
ville,  Va. 

Hooper,  W.  E.,  d:  Sons,  Baltimore,  Md.  Fjke,  trammel,  nnd  seine  nets, 
and  specimens  of  twine  used  in  manufuctnring  fimh-nets. 

Boskinson,  R.  M.    Five  univalve  shells  from  Kiinsas. 

Hough,  Daniel.    Cast  of  stone  implement  from  Indiana. 

Bough,  Dr.  R.  B.  Box  of  Indian  relics,  airow-poiots,  Indian  dresses, 
andethnologica  from  New  York. 

Hough,  Jjeicis  8.    Stone  pestles  from  Maryland. 

Houston,  Edward.    Stone  implements  from  Irish  Grove,  Mo. 

Hoy,  Dr.  P.  R.  Si>ecimens  of  wLiteBsh  {Coregonus  sp.)  and  burbot 
(Ljfa  nacuhsa)  from  Itacioe,  Wis. 

Boyt,  B.  F.    One  box  of  Unionidm  from  Iowa, 

Boyt,  J.  J/.    One  box  of  shells  from  Iowa. 

Howe,  H.  M.  Thirteen  boxes  of  minerals,  illustrating  the  mineral  re- 
sources of  parts  of  Kew  Ilampshire,  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  New 
York,  Mnine,  Rlioile  Island,  &c 

Howland,  J.  8.    Bull-whip  used  on  the  plains. 

Bunt,  J.  H.  One  bos  Unianida  and  one  box  stone  implements  from 
Ohio. 

Huston,  Lieut.  J.  T.,  U.  8.  A.  Specimen  of  beetle,  [Moiiohammvt  KKt 
lator.) 

Hutchinson,  S.  G.,  Johnstown,  N.  Y.  Series  of  skins  and  gloves  illus- 
trating processes  of  glove-mauufacture. 

Butchinsott,  H.  M.    Chinese  dog,  in  flesh,  {Cants  familiaris.) 

Byatt,  H.  0.,  M.  D.    Specimens  of  alcoholic  fishes  from  Tiirboro,  N.  C. 

Janeway,  John  H.  Two  specimens  of  gophers  in  alcohol  from  Fort 
Wallace. 

Jewell,  Bon.  Harvey.  Specimens  of  brook-trout  {Salmo  fontinalis)  and 
land-locked  salmon  {Salmo  sebago)  from  Sysladobsis  Lake,  Me. 
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Johnson,  Luit.    Bee  QDder  Angel,  Dr.  Manuel  Uribi  y. 

Johnston,  F.  S.    Specimens  of  cod,  {Oadiis  morrkua,)  hnddock,  [Melano- 

gmmmva  eBglefinvSf)  and  bake,  {Phi/cis  cltusB,]  from  Massachnsetts. 
Jonet,  W.  H.,  passed  assistant  surgeon,  U.  8.  N.    Four  skulls  of  uatires 

of  HoDolalo. 
Jones,  Bet).  0,  M,    Wing  of  bawk  from  Totra. 
Eaehler,  F.    Skull  (partial)  and  teeth  of  borse,  {Equus  cahallus.) 
Eaucher,  William.    Specimens  of  miuerals  from  Oregon,  Mo. 
Keim,  M.    Insects  from  Danville,  Va. 

Kempton,  0.  W.    Specimens  of  galena,  quartz,  copper,  auriferoas  pyri- 
tes, Ac,  from  Essex  County,  Mass. 
Kercheval,  A,  W,    Specimen  of  cannei-coal  from  Bomuey ,  W.  Va. 
Eerahner,  Dr.  Edward,  U.  S.  N.    Sixteen  boxes  of  birds,  fishes,  woods, 

minerals,  mammals,  &c.,  from  Australasia. 
Eidder,  Dr.  Jerome  E.,  U.  8.  N.    Fifteen  boxes,  one  barrel,  one  keg, 

naturat-history  specimens  from  Kergueleu  Island. 
Eiag,  C.  J,    Skin  of  porcupine  {Eretkizon  dorsatus)  from  Mount  Wash- 

iugtfln,  ^.  H. 
Einnett,   White.     Miner's  voodeu  shovel  from  shaft  in  Washington 

County,  Mo.,  used  sixty  years  ago. 
Einney,  Thomas  W,    Photographs  of  Indian  relics  from  Maysville,  Ky. 
Eirkby,  W.  W.    One  box  of  nataral-history  specimens,  birds'  eggs,  and 

mammal  from  Hudson's  Bay. 
Ejerulf,  Dr.    Lara-dust  from  Tiyssil,  Norway. 
Enapp,  Dr.  James.    Paiut-cups  and    stone  implements  from  Lonis- 

Tille,  Ky. 
Enight,  Joseph.    Specimens  of  minerals  from  Monnt  TTuion,  Pa. 
Eoberlin,  Frederick,  M.  D.    Map  of  "!Nova  Belgica  e(  Auglia  Nova." 
Eralachoil,  Dr.  J.    Pottery  from  Chiriqui,  Panama. 
Laing,  Dr.  J.  31.,  U.  S.  A,   Specimen  of  bat-flsh  [Maltke  cubifrons)  from 

Florida. 
Langille,  Rev.  J.  H.    Specimens  of  insects. 
Lapham,  Dr.  I.  A.    Box  of  shells  from  Wisconsin. 
Lapham,  I.  0.    Model  of  animal  mounds  of  Wisconsin. 
Latham,  James  E,    Specimens  of  fishes  and  invertebrates;  eel-pot  from 

Noauk,  Conu. 
Latimer,  W.  E.    Ten  barrels  and  sixteen  boxes  stone  and  other  relics 

from  Porto  Kico  and  elsewhere. 
Le  Baron,  J.Francis.    Twenty  specimens  of  red-iK)11,  [Mgiothmlinaria;) 

shells;   skin  of  snipe, (Peltdna  americana;)  and  insects  in  alcohol, 

from  Massachnselts. 
Leavenworth,  J.  H.    Specimen  of  Virginian  deer,  albino,  {Cariacus  vir- 

(^ntanwc,)  from  Peshtigo,  Wis. 
Ledyard,  L.  W.    Pottery  from  shell-heap  mounds,  Florida ;  two  stone 

sinkers  from  Oneida  Lake,  and  other  stone  implements  from  Western 

New  York. 
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Lewk,  Albert  E.    Pottery  from  old  Indian  village,  site  of  HocheUga. 
lAlUird,  John  B,    Stone  pestle;  box  of  boues  of  Indian  children,  t«etb, 
&c.,  (ttappoaed  "  pigmiea,")  and  costal  segment  of  tortoise,  &om  Ten- 


Lindheimer,  Dr.  F.  Stone  spear  and  arrow  heads,  perforator,  &&,  from 
New  Brannfels,  Tex. 

Lindstrohnif  Dr.  0.  Thirty-one  species  of  invertebrates  from  the  Baltic 
Sea. 

Lloyd,  C.    Minerals,  fossils,  bones,  &c.,  from  Missonri. 

Lloyd,  L.  W.    Specimens  of  lignite  from  Marshall,  Texas. 

Loetc,  Dr.  Otcar.    Steatite  from  Fichtelgebirge,  Germany, 

LouderbacJc,  W.  H.    Arrow-points  from  Eentacky. 

Imcos,  David.    Seeds  of  Nelumbium  luieum. 

LudingUm,  C.  Three  bottles  of  yonng  shad  and  herring  ttom  the  Poto- 
mac Kiver. 

Lull,  Comr.  E.  P.,  U.  8.  2/.    One  box  of  pottery  from  Newport,  R.  I. 

LUtken,  Prof.  C.    Box  of  alcoholic  fishes  from  South  America. 

Llltltoitz,  Lieut  A.  H.  itm.,  U.  8.  A.  Skin  of  golden  eagle  {Aquila  ehry- 
aaetos)  from  Wyoming. 

Lyford,  Dr.  William  H.    Hematite  axe ;  bear's  tooth  from  lUinois. 

McAdoo,  W,  Q.    Indian  relics  from  Milledgeville,  Qa. 

McChetney,  Charles  E.  Specimens  of  dacks  {SptituUif  Aix,  Buo^haUi, 
and  Lopbodytea)  from  Dakota. 

McClellan,  Dr.  E.,  U.  8.  A.  Deformed  akall  of  woodcbnck  (Arctomy$ 
monax)  from  Eentnoby. 

McClintock,  Fratik.    Earth  from  bottom  of  Great  Salt  Lake,  Utah. 

McCrary,  Dr.  E.  W.    Minerals  and  ethnologica  from  Arkansas. 

McHvaine,  A.  R.    Stone  implement  from  Baleigh,  Iowa. 

McKensie,  Dr.  JV.  K.    Indian  implements  from  Wellsville,  Ohio. 

McEinley,  William.    Three  boxes  of  ethnologica  from  Milledgeville,  Ga. 

McLeod,  Rev.  Robert  R.  Two  cariboo  (Rangifer  caribou)  in  flesh ;  Can- 
ada lynx,  {X^ru:  Canadensis;)  {Vulpet  alopex  vai./vlvus;)  skins  of 
pine  grosbeak,  woodpecker,  Canada  jay,  &c;  croas-fox  and  birch- 
bark  canoe,  from  Maine. 

McMakon,  James.    Specimen  of  tabulate  coral  from  Indiana. 

McWilliams,  Dr.  Skin  of  silver  clarion  {Myiadestes  unicolor)  from  Mex- 
ico. 

Macy,  8.  W.    Box  of  wooden  and  stone  implements  from  Polynesia. 

Malone,  D.  R.    Package  of  ethnologica  from  Indiana. 

Maitean,  Baron  von.    Sixty-five  species  of  shells  from  Norway. 

Manigault,  Dr.  0.  E,  Skeletons  of  oldwife  {Balistes  vetula)  and  rattle- 
snake [Crotalua  adamanteus)  from  South  Carolina. 

Mann,A.'8.  Specimens  of  sea-bor8es{fli|)pocamjMMsp.)and  poronpine* 
fish  {Diodori  sp.)  from  Florida. 

Maroy,  J.  E.    Specimen  of  tortle  in  alcohol. 

Martin,  Dudley  A.    Package  of  Indian  relica  from  Pennsylvania. 
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Jdartin,  Horace.    Box  of  pottery  from  ComiDg,  Mo. 

Mather,  Fred.    Box  of  fresh   grayling  (TAymaUiM  tricolor)  aw^  spawD 

and  embryos  of  same  from  Hooeoye  Falls,  "S.  Y, 
MatuU,  Juan  Tgnado.    Specimens  of  the  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5  eraptiona  ot 

the  volcano  of  Geboruco,  Mexico. 
Maury,  M.  F.    Twelve  boxes  illastratiug  the  coal  resoarces  of  West 

Virginia. 
Masycky  William  0.    One  package  of  noios  from  South  Carolina. 
Meek,  Prof.  F.  B,    One  box  and  one  barrel  of  reptiles,  ecbinoderms,  &c,, 

from  Florida. 
Meigs,  Qen.  M.  C.    Geological  specimens  from  Indian  Territory. 
Meigs,  Mrs.  M.  C.    Collection  of  Central  American  birds. 
Mercer,  Dr.  F.  W.    Box  of  stone  implements  from  Anna,  111. 
Mercer,  R.  W.    Box  of  stone  imptemeota  from  Ohio. 
Merrill,  Dr.  J.  €.,  U.  8.  A.    Fonr  stins  of  European  tree  sparrow 

(Passer  Montana)  from  Saint  Louis,  Mo. 
Middleton  &  Carman.    Specimens  of  dolphin,  (Coryphtena  Seuerti,)  but- 

t«rflBb,  {Poronotus  triancanthus,)  and  black  rndderfisb,  (Palitturichthye 

perci/ormia,)  &om  Fulton  Market,  N.  Y. 
MiddteUnvn,  Conn.,  Wealej/an  Univeraitg.    Three  mounted  specimens  of 

Buteo polysomes,  and  PkalcobtBnus  montanut,  tcom  Ecnador  and  Peru; 

specimens  of  black-walout  bird-standa 
Mills,  Clark.  Cast  of  fossil  shark's  tooth. 
MUner,  James   W.    See  under   Washington,  U.  8.  Commission  of  Fish 

and  Fisheries. 
Moffat,  E.  8.    Five  boxes  of  iron-ores  from  Morris  County,  N.  J. 
Monroe,  Oharlea  E.    Two  boxes  of  fossils  from  Annapolis,  Md. 
Moore,  N.  B.    Skin  of  Harlan's  Hawk,  {Buteo  Harlani.) 
Moores,  H.    Box  of  shells  from  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Mormt,  Dr.  George  S.,  U.  8.  A.    Mounted  specimen  of  Virginia  rail 

{Rallus  Virginianus)  from  Charleston,  S.  0. 
Morgan,  8.  B.    Specimen  of  coal  from  Tennessee. 

Morley,  J.  R.    Box  of  Bocky  Mountain  locusts,  from  Fort  Scott,  Kans. 
Morris,  8.  F.    Two  boxea  of  iron-ores  from  Qninnimont,  W.  Va. 
Morse,   Charles  H.    Book  illustrating  punishments  26  years  ago  in 

Cbina. 
Munn,  J.    Box  of  oils  and  bone  from  whale's  bead  from  Newfoundland. 
Seaberry,  Dr.  C.    Cbest  of  bird-skins ;  zoological  collection  from  Black 

Hills,  Wyo. 
Seu>  Jersey  Zinc  Company,  Passaic,  N.  J.    Specimens  of  zinc  and  miner- 
als. 
Jfetcton,  Dr.    Box  of  fossils  from  Kansas. 
Xickell,  0.  W.    Specimens  of  minerals. 

Jfiekerton,  George  Y,    Seal-skin  buoy  from  Greenland,  and  vsrions  arti- 
cles illastratiug  wbale-fishing. 
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Nimrod  Furnace  Company.    Box  of  minerals  from  YonngstowD,  Ohio. 

Norton,  John  V.  Box  of  ancient  potter;  and  other  etbnologica  &om 
Peru. 

Owen  Souse,  Washington,  D.  C.  Specimen  of  "oyster-flsh,"  {Batrackus 
tau.) 

Ortis,  CItarles  F.    One  "  Orvia  flahiDg-reel." 

OtM,  Colonel.    Skull  and  fossil  wood  from  California. 

Oudeali/s,  Charles  L.    One  bottle  of  asbestos-oil. 

Ourlry,  J.  B.    Box  of  flint  batcliets  and  fossils  from  Ohio. 

Pacific  Ouano  Company,  Woo^e  Hole,  Mass.  Materials  for  making 
guano. 

Palmer,  Dr.  E.  One  box  of  ancient  lottery ;  2  boxes  birds  from  Gua- 
dalupe ;  7  boxea  and  1  package  ethnologica  from  California. 

Palmer,  F.  W.    Stone  beads  from  Brockport,  N.  T. 

Pardon,  W.  P.    Package  of  ethnological  specimens  fh)m  Maryland. 

Parish,  Grant.    Donble  eggofbeo. 

Farrott,  B.  D.  H.    Box  of  "mineral  wood." 

Patterson,  Holmes  4>     Indian  stone  implements  from  Flint  Biver,  Miss. 

Patterson,  Dr.  J>.  C.  Spedmen  of  lignite  found  65  feet  below  the  sur- 
face, Washington,  D.  0. 

Pease,  Harper,    OoUection  of  mollnsca  ftom  Sandwich  Islanda 

Phillips,  William,  Box  of  stone  implements  and  specimens  of  nataral 
history,  alcoholic,  fit>m  Georgia. 

Phcenix  Mines.    Box  of  minerals. 

Pierce,  E.  O.  Piece  of  Sir  William  Pepperell's  boose,  &c,  in  Eittery, 
Me. 

Pierce, .     Small  arrow-points  from  MaysviUe,  Ky. 

Pike,  B.  0,  Two  young  specimens  of  salmon  {Salmo  quinnat)  firom 
Branford,  Conn. 

Plummer,  Sumner  J,    See  noder  Dillingham,  Joseph  B. 

Poey,  Pro/.  Felipe.    Specimen  of  Sarothrodus  amplemcollia  from  Cuba. 

Pomeroy,  Mrs.  ISary  H.    Indian  clothing  from  western  plains. 

Potter,  Elihu  H.    Albioo  eel  {AnguilUi  bostoniensis)  from  Noank,  Conn. 

Powell,  Samuel.    Stone  ax  ;  2  cans  of  alcoholic  fishes  from  Kewport,  B.  I. 

PoukU,  Maj,  J,  W.,  Washington,  Interior  Department.  Five  boxes  of  fos- 
sils; skull  of  bison,  [Bison  americanus;]  10  boxes  of  ethnological 
specimens ;  4  boxes  of  general  collection. 

Poicers,  Stephen.  Box  of  Indian  implements  from  Susanrille,  Cal. ;  3 
boxes  of  Indian  implements  from  Pyramid  Lake,  Nev. ;  2  boxes  etb- 
nologica from  Colorado.  See  Washington,  D.  C,  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution. 

Price,  Henry  M.    Specimens  of  amethystine  quartz  from  Antiocb,  Va. 

Prior,  William,}r,,  &  Co.,  Boston.    Specimens  of  haddock  and  hake. 

Providence,  B.  /.,  Brown  University,  of.  Skin  of  flle-fish  (Balistcs  vetula) 
fh>m  Rhode  I^nd. 

Pulsi/er,  Sidney,  Three  stone  axes  and  2  pieces  of  potter;  J^deiposked) 
from  Illinois.  ^ 
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F^bat,  Sen.    Box  of  stoae  implements  and  specimen  of  coal-plant  from 

Alabama. 
Quail,  William.    Two  moths  (Samta  cecropia)  from  FeiinsylvaDia. 

£aniUe,  Mrs.  E.  H.    Box  of  Indian  relics  from  Tennessee. 

Rawson,  Governor.    Eleven  Carib  sbell-cbisels  &om  Barbadoes. 

Raymond  Coal  Company.    Box  of  coal  from  Baymond,  W.  Ya. 

Renjreio,  G.  R.,  &  Co.,  Qu^ee.  Series  of  marketable  furs  from  Labrador 
coast,  moccasins,  &c. ;  shark,  [Somntosuahrevipinn^  ;)  white  porpoise, 
{Delpkinaptertt8  catodon,)  from  Labrador. 

£eu»».  Dr.  A.  Skulls  of  foxes  ( Vulpes  sp.)  and  other  mammals  from 
Belleville,  T\\. 

Shea,  Maj.  Alexander.    Indian  relics  from  Tennessee. 

Ru^ecker,  E.    Skiu  and  egg  of  wren  (Catkerpes  mexicanua)  from  Texas. 

Ried,  James  3.,  M.  J).    Box  of  skalls  and  Ute  arrows  from  Colorado. 

Ridgway,  C.  W.  Collections  of  bird-akins  and  living  fox  ( Vulpea)  from 
Monnt  Oarmel,  111. 

Ridgway,  Robert.    Collection  of  vines  from  Xllinois. 

RoberUon,  Avgnata.    Fragment  of  fossil  fern  (t)  from  Arkansas. 

Robertson,  J.  L.    Specimen  of  mineral  from  Arkansas. 

RoberUon,  W.  8.    Specimens  of  sediment  of  Arkansas  Biver,  Ark. 

Robertson,  Capt.  Zeplianiah.  Sperm-whale's  jaw  from  Congo  Biver, 
Africa. 

RoesBler,  F.  E.  Three  boxes  and  one  package  ethnological  material  from 
Saint  Louis,  Mo. 

Roney,  0.  J.    Box  of  geological  specimens  from  Blinois. 

Ropes,  E.  E.    Indian  pottery  from  Florida. 

Rndasilk,  J,  M.    Specimen  of  mineral  from  Virginia. 

Rvssel,  Benj.    Specimens  of  fishes,  in  alcohol,  from  Massachusetts. 

Ryd^,  Stephen  A.    Seal  [Phoea  vituUna)  in  desh  from  Princeton,  Mass. 

Sacramento,  Cal.,  Agassiz  Inatitu^.  Box  of  stone  implements  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Salvin,  Osbert.    Box  of  birds  and  specimen  bird-case  from  England. 

Sanborn,  J.  K.    Silurian  fossils  from  Williamsport,  Pa. 

San  Diego  Cat,  Academy  of  Soiencea  of.  Photographs  of  Indians  of  San 
Diego ;  bird-skin ;  skin  of  badger,  ( Taxidea  americana  ;)  and  skull  and 
ears  of  black -tailed  deer,  ((7.  cotumbianua.) 

Sargent,  Son.  A.  A.    Box  of  gold  and  silver  ores  from  Sitka,  Alaska. 

Sarg,  F.    Specimen  of  Honduras  turkey  {Meleagris  ocellata)  from  Cohan. 

Savoy,  Louis.    Specimen  of  petrified  wood  from  BrigUtnood. 

Scarborough,  J,  V.  B.  Collection  of  reptiles  and  fresh-water  shells  from 
Ohio. 

Sehayer  Bros.,  Boston,  Mass.    Articles  made  from  alligator- leather. 

Schneck^  J.    Stone  and  iron  implements,  &c.,  from  Ohio. 

Sdtuermann,  Carl  W.  Skin  of  barred  owl  {Syrnium  nebvlasvm)  from  Vir- 
ginia. 

Schumacher,  Paul.  Fifty-one  boxes  of  ethnological  specimens  from 
Santa  Babara,  Cal.  '       '  ^'^'^'^"- 
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Sci^ham,  J.  R.    Specimeos  of  spermopbile  {SpermophUus  harrissii]  and 

cravfish  from  Gsliforaia. 
Seeds,  0.  H.    Sknll  of  Comanche  chief  from  Texas. 
Beneyy  J.  A,,  Boaton.    GollectioD  illustrating  the  maoufactare  of  whale- 
bone. 
Skardlowi,  Joseph.    Ooe  box  of  carvings  irom  American  ivory  and  bone. 
Shearer,  J,  S.    Specimen  of  aerolite  from  Forks  of  Solomon  Eiver. 
Sh^ard,  0.  U.    Box  of  minerals  from  Massachusetts. 
Shepard,  E.  W.    Indian  relics  from  Poughquay,  N.  Y. 
Shermany  J.  M.    Specimeu  of  mineral. 
Shirley  d:  Son,    Fish-batcbing  apparatus. 

Shotwell,  J.  B.    One  box  of  smelts,  &c.,  from  Raritan  Biver,  N.  J. 
Sbute,  J.-  0.    Stone  sinker  from  Jamaica  Plains. 
Stbley,  P.  B.    Bos  of  stone  implements  from  Missouri, 
Slagk,  J,  W.    Stone  implemeuts  from  South  Carolina. 
Slater,  W.  F.    Ammonite  from  Cow  lataud,  Upper  Missouri. 
Slocum,   Qeorge.      Specimen    of  billfish  {Euleptorhamphus  longirostris 

from  Newport,  K.  I. 
Smith,  A.  F.    Specimens  of  silver-ore  supposed  from  Texas. 
Smith,  Bev.  C.  D.    Specimens  of  minerals  from  Macon  County,  N".  C 
Smith,  E.  J.    Chain  made  from  cherry  and  peach  pits. 
Smith,  Edirin,  U.  S.  Coast  Survry,    Two  Maori  and  one  Moriuri  skulls 

from  Chatham  Islands,  South  Pacific.    See  ander  Washington, 
Snyder,  Dr,  J,  F.    Box  of  stone  disks ;  box  of  Indian  implements  from 

Illinois. 
Southwiclc,  J.  M,  K.    Models  and  samples  of  fishing-tackle,  &c.,  used 

about  Newi>ort,  R  I. 
Spangler,    Qeorge.     Arrow-heads    and    fossils     from     Madison,   Ind., 

quartz- crystals  from    Warm   Springs,    Ark.;   trilobites,  fossil,  and 

brachiopods  from  Indiana. 
Sprague,  Stephen.    Specimen  of  ore  from  Mason,  Texas. 
Spring,  J,  A.,  and  H.  Baschman.    Birds'  nests  and  eggs;  collection  of 

plants;    mutilated   specimen    of   chaparral-cock  (Qeoeoc(yx   eali/or- 

nianua)  from  Arizona. 
Spur  Mountain  Iron  Mining  Company,  Henry  M,  Walker,  President,    Box 

of  minerals. 
Stanago,  8,  W.    Box  of  shells  from  Ohio. 
Stanfartk,  Bichard,    Specimens  of  catfish  from  Maryland. 
Stanton,   Clarence  L.    Diminutive  arrow -points ;  box    of  ethnological 

specimens  from  Maysville,  Ky. 
Steinberger,  Col.  A.  B.    Specimen  of  Palolo  mats,  canoes,  atensils  for 

cooking,  &C.,  from  the  Samoan  Islaiids. 
Stephens,  F.    Skin  of  sparrow  {Cotumictilus  passerinus)  from  Colorado 

Spriugs,  Colo. 
StenAerg,  Charles  W.    Eggs  and  birds'  nests  from  Kansas ;  box  of  fossils 

from  iNebraska. 
Stevem,  H,  A.    Specimens  of  decoy  ducks.  ^ 
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Stetem,  D.  W.  Specimen  of  sucker  (Lej^techeneis  nauerateoidea)  from 
Vineyard  Haven,  Mass. 

Stewnsfm,  James.  Skin  and  skeleton  of  Little  Chief  baie,  {Lagomys 
princep*.) 

Stone,  IdTingtttm.  (See  under  Washington,  U.  8.  Commission  i>f  Fish 
and  Fiaheriea.)  Collection  of  flsbes  trom  Galiforoia;  two  boxes  of 
alcobolic  flabes  tcota  McOload  River,  California;  can  of  alcoholic  fishes 
from  California;  foar  packages  of  Indian  implements  from  McClond 
Biver  Indians. 

Stratum,  Lorenzo.    Box  of  ethnological  specimens  from  Tennessee. 

Strode,  St^Jten.    Supposed  silver-ore  from  Texas. 

Summerhayea,  Lieut.,  U.  8.  A.    Scorpion  from  La  Paz,  Ariz. 

Sutro,  Adolph.    Cast-iron  model  of  "  Sutro"  tunnel. 

Swan,  J.  0.    Two  boxes  of  Indian  curiosities,  Sforthwestem  coast. 

Sweeney,  R.  0.    Box  of  alcoholic  specimens. 

Stciji,  E.  E.    Baleen  of  fin-back  wbale  from  Provincetown,  Mass. 

Taher,  Vrank.    Two  birds'  nests  from  Ohio. 

Taylor,  Lewis  S.  Fresh-water  fishes  from  Sasquehanna  Biver;  one  jai 
of  brook-troDt  [Salmo  fontinalis)  horn  Luzerne  Coanty,  Pa. 

Thompson,  John  A.  Box  of  stone  disks  from  barial-mounds  in  Jersey 
Coanty,  111. 

Thomson,  John  H.  Arrow-bead;  specimens  of  yellow  mackerel,  [Para- 
traetus  pisgvetus ;)  banded  rudder-fish,  (falatrocfuA  zonatw)  file-fish, 
{Alutera  cu^cauda)  &c.;  whale-boat  gear,  from  Massacbusetta. 

Throckmorton,  8.  R.    Specimens  of  salmon  from  San  Francisco  Bay,  Cal. 

Trve  and  Sutton.    Head  of  buffalo  (Bos  americanus)  from  Colorado. 

Tune  and  Oraham.  Specimen  of  fish-hawk  [Pandion  earoUnensis)  &om 
Fauquier  County,  Yirgiuia. 

Turner,  Lueien  M.  Box  of  bird  skins  and  eggs  from  Saint  Michael's, 
Alaska. 

Turner,  Samuel,  Specimen  of  mud  pup,  [Menopoma  alleghaniensis)  lam- 
preys, and  snakes  ftom  Monnt  Garmel,  IlL 

TwitchUl,  3^  W.    Box  of  fossils  from  Indiana. 

Underwood,  William,  <£  Sons.    Box  of  canned  meats. 

Vance,  Eon.  Bobert  B.    Leaves  of  plants  &om  Macon,  "S.  0. 

Tat)  Fleet,  Walter.  Skin  of  muskrat  (Fiber  zibethicus)  from  Watson- 
town,  Pa. 

fan  Nostrand,  J.    Box  of  stone  implements  from  Texas. 

Velie,  Dr.  J.  W.  Stuffed  specimen  of  curlew,  {lAmosa  hudaonioa)  two 
specimens  of  white-fronted  geese  {Anser  gambelli)  from  Chicago,  III. 

Waffgaman,  J.  H.  Mounted  specimen  of  red-head  duck  {Aythya  ameri- 
eana)  Arom  Washington,  D.  C. 

Wallcer,  Mrs.  Dora  H.    Two  boxes  of  fossils  ftom  Texas. 

Walker,  Dr.  B.  L.  Package  of  arrow-heads  and  two  living  menopomas 
from  Man&field,  Pa. 

Wallace,  Charles  M.  Package  of  supposed  infusorial  earth  from  Bich* 
mond,  Va.  i^m  i     vivm^^h. 
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WalUtoe,  John,  Brazilian  head-dress  made  of  beetle-wiogs ;  head  of 
black-tailed  deer,  [Cariacus  columbianvg)  carcass  of  bird. 

Watson,  John,  survegor-getieral,  Arizona ;  collectioD  of  mitierals  from 
Arizona;  collection  of  iron  ores  from  Arizona. 

Wdib,  J.  Q,    Two  barrets  of  shells  tcom  Florida. 

We&fter,  Mrs.  F.  P.    Specimens  of  arrow-heads  from  Georgia. 

Webber,  Mr».  Mary  0.    Fossils  from  Alabama.     * 

Waster,  Colonel,  Specimen  of  little  blue  heron  {Florida  caruUa)  from 
Potomac  Biver. 

Weeks  and  Potter,    Sample  of  ambergris  fix>m  Indian  Ocean. 

Weljtey,  D.  P,  Virginia  deer  in  flesh  (Cartacvs  virginianus)  from  Cuta- 
berlaud,  Md. 

Wells,  S.  H.    Dried  potatoes  ^m  La  Jnnta,  K.  Mex. 

W6lsher,H.  W,  One  bottle  of  alcoholic  fishes  from  Ferry  Landing,  Va,; 
one  sturgeon  (Adpenser)  and  foar  gar-fishes,  {Lepidosletta  osseus.) 

Wendt,  A.  P.    Box  of  minerals  from  New  York. 

Wesleyan  University.    See  nnder  Middletotcn,  Conn. 

Wheeler,  Lieut,  Qeo.  M.  Collection  of  skins  and  alcoholic  collection  of 
mammals;  two  boxes  of  fossils  and  minerals;  eight  handred  and 
ninety  bird-skins,  sis  nests,  eleven  eggs,  seven  hundred  and  sixty 
coleoptera,  forty-tbree  lots  of  bemiptera,  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
four  bymenoptera,  one  hundred  and  forty-five  lepidoptera ;  botanical 
collection  of  1874 ;  Indian  blankets,  Qnivers,  &c. ;  six  skins  of  gray 
fox  {Vulpes  littoralis)  from  Santa  Cruz,  Cal.;  tvo  boxes  of  type 
fossils. 

Wetche,  Charles  E.    SL>ecimen  of  beetle  from  New  Mexico. 

Weiherby,  A.  O.    Stone  implements  from  Ohia 

White,  Dr.  C.  A.  Cast  of  fossil  tooth  fh>m  Iowa;  Augment  of  the 
*' great  Iowa  meteorite." 

While,  W.  33.    Nest  and  eggs  from  Mebanesville,  N.  C. 

Whiteaves,  J.  8,  Sixteen  bottles  of  alcoholic  fishes  from  Saint  Lawrence 
Biver  and  Gulf;  forty-five  species  of  shells  ftom  Quif  of  Saint  Law 
reoce. 

Whitman,  O.P.  Specimens  of  crevatle  and  crab;  sea-monse,  {Aphrodite) 
from  Massachusetts. 

Whitney  Armory.    Two  rifles  and  one  shot-gun,  breecfa-looding. 

Wicks,  Oeorge  T.    Fossil  ore  and  (t)  brown  hematite. 

Wiggant,  John  B.  Steatite  pyramid  from  Chala,  Amelia  Coonty,  Va. ; 
noBnished  stone  implement  from  same  place. 

Williams,  Saven  i£  Co.    Fur-seal  skins  from  Patagonia. 

Williamson,  Hon.  Oeorge,  U.  8.  minister,  Guatemala.  Ethnological  collec- 
tion from  Guatemala. 

Wilson,  A.  D.  Nest  and  four  eggs  of  white-tailed  ptarmigan  (Lagogua 
leucurua)  from  Colorado.    (Dr.  Hayden's  expedition.) 

Wilson,  Rev.  0.  W.    Two  copper  beads  from  Wisconsin. 

Wood/orth,  Philip  R.  Specimeu  of  horas  and  hoofs  of  domesticated 
bovines. 
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Wboeter,  A.  F.    Specimen  of  marble  from  Oonnectioat ;   arrow-poiiitSi 
and  old  ContineDtal  newBpapera  aod  Continental  Bixty'fiy&4o11ar  note, 
1779;  specimeo  of  salamander  [Plethodon  erythronotus)  from  Oonnec- 
ticat 
Wrigkt,  J.  W.  A.    Fossil  fish  from  Wyoming  Territory. 
Yarroic,  Dr.  E.  0.    Collection  of  foreign  sbells ;  fossils  and  celt ;  collec- 
tion of  alcoholic  fishes,  reptiles,  and  insects. 
Zoological  Society  of  London.    Fragment  of  "  new  marine  animal "  from 

Northwest  coast  United  States. 
WathingUm,  D.  C. : 
Department  of  State.    See  nnder  the  name  of  George  TTtHtanwoM,  U.  8. 

minister,  Ouatemala. 
Treasury  D^artment,   United   States  Coast  Survey.    See  under  the 

names  of  A.  W.  Chase,  W.  H,  Dull,  and  Edicin  Smith. 
War  Department : 
United  States  Army,    See  nnder  the  names  of  Qeneral  M.  0.  Meigs, 
Col.  A.  0.  Br€ickeU,  Capt.  Charles  Bendire,  Capt.  A.  W.  Corliss, 
Capt.  James  Oilliss,  JAeuts.  W.  L.  Carpenter,  J.  F,  Huston,  and 
George  M.  "Wheeler. 
Surgeon-General's  Office,  Dnited  States  Army  Medical  Museum,  (Dr.  G. 

A.  Otis  in  charge.)  TootoApacbe;  medicine-stick;  clay-pipe  from 
Virginia ;  featbered  bonnet  of  Cheyenne  medicine-man  from  Kan- 
sas. See  also  nnder  the  names  of  Drs.  6.  0.  Byrne,  E,  McClellan, 
BUiott  Coues,  J.  M.  Laing,  and  George  8.  Moran,  medical  officers 
United  States  Army. 

Surveys  west  of  the  one  hundredth  meridian,  lAeut.  G.  M.  Wheeler  in 
charge.  General  zoological  collections  made  by  Drs.  H.  C.  Yar- 
row, J.  F.  Bothrock,  and  Mr.  H.  W.  Menshaw. 

SigTial- Service  U.  S.  Army.    See  under  the  name  of  Sergeant  Lwden 
M.  Turner. 
Navy  Department,  U.  S.  A. : 

V.  S.  Navy.    See  nnder  the  names  of  Commander  E.  P.  Lull,  Lieut 

B.  Long  Edes,  and  F.  M.  Ounnell,  Medical  Director  U.  8.  N.;  also 
nnder  Passed  Assistant  Engineer  G.  W.  Baird, 

Bureau  of  Navigation,  Commodore  Daniel  Ammen.  Specimens  of 
ocean-bottom  between  San  Francisco  and  tbe  Sandwicb  Islands; 
dredgings  by  United  States  Steamer  Narragansett  in  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia, Commonder  George  Dewey;  natural-history  specimensfrom 
Pacific  Ocean,  United  States  Steamer  Tuacarora,  See  also  under 
names  of  Drs.  Kidder,  Kerskner,  Cows,  W.  R.  Jones,  T.  H.  Streets, 
and  Bransford. 
Interior  Department,  U.  8.  A. : 

General  Land-Office.  See  nnder  the  names  of  Surveyors-General  L. 
Bardenburgh  and  John  Wasaon. 

United  States  Geological  Survey  of  the  Territori^,  {Prof.  F.  V.  Hayden 
in  charge.)  One  stone;  nine  mammal-skin^l  ten  ^l^mAf^iuam- 
mals;  two  skins  of  birds  from  Colorado,  '- 
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United  States  Commission  of  Fish  and  Fisheries,  (Prof,  Spencer  F. 
Baird,  Commissioner.)    One  bundred  and  flfty-foar  boxes  of  gen- 
eral zoological  collectioDH  from  Wood's  Hole,  Mass.,  and  vicinity, 
by  Prof.  A.  E.  Verrill,  6.  Brown  Qoode,  and  Tarleton  B.  Bean; 
two  large  tank  reptiles  aad  fishes  from  Kiastoo,  N.  C. ;  Bpecimea 
of  redflah  {SctcBnopa  ocellatua)  from  North  Carolina ;  collection  of 
insects  from  Einston,N.C.;  two  boxes  of  insects  from  Wankegan, 
111.,  and  collection  of  fishes  from  Potomac  Eiver,  by  James  W. 
MUner;  three  boxes  collection  of  fishes  from  California,  box  of 
alcoholic  specimens  ttom  McCload  Biver,  Cal.,   and   case   of 
ethnological  collections  from  California,  by  Livingston  SUme  ;  al- 
coholic fishes  from  Mississippi,  by  Frederick  Mather  ;  one  bottle 
of  natural-history  specimens  from  Ferry  Landing,  Ya.,  speci- 
mens  of  stnrgeou   and   gar,    [Lepidosteus   osseus,)  by  H.   W. 
WeUherf   skeleton  of  black-flsh,  (QMncepkalus  meUis;)  box  of 
""■""""     fish  f^m  Wood's  Hole,  Mass. ;  baleen  and  chin  of  hump-back 
whale,  specimen  of  young  sea-salmon,  {Salmo  salar,)  baleen  of 
finback  wbale,  conger-eel,  box  of  fishes,  invertebrates,  &c,  eight 
boxes  of  fresh  fish,  specimens  of  Seomberesox  and  Pomolobus,  two 
skeletons  of  cow-fish,  and  skeleton  Grampvs,  by  Final  N'.  Edwards; 
models  of  boats,  &c 
Survey  of  ths  Colorado,  (Maj.  J.  W.  Poicell  in  charge.)    Five  boxes  of 
fossils;  sknll  of  bison,  {Bison  americanus;]  ten  boxes  of  ethnological 
specimens;  fonr  boxes  of  general  collection. 
Department  of  Agriculturef  {Eon.  Frederick  Watts,  Commissioner.)    Co- 
coons, &c.,  of  B.  mori;  200  liviog  fire-flies,  Photinus  {Elliperlampis) 
pyralis,  for  introdnction  into  Bermuda,  &c 
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STATISTICS  OP  LITERARY  AND  SCIESTIFIC  EXCHANGES  IN  1875. 

BOXES  SENT  ABROAD. 


Agent  and  conn  try. 

To  Royal  Swedish  AcBdemy  of  Scinacoe,  SUtckbolm... 

To  Royal  Danish  Society  of  Copenhogen 

To  Royal  Uuivergity  of  Norway,  ChriutiaDa 

ToL.Watkiaa&  Co.,  St.  Peteraburg,  Russia 

Tol>>.Mm!fr,AmHtecdani,  for  Belgium 

To  Prof.  Tou  Bauinlianer,  Iliireaa  Suieutiiique  Nfierlandals,  Hur- 

To  Dr.  Felix  Flilgel,  Leipzic : 

Germaoy,  Austria,  Switzerland,  and  Greece......  .. 

To  GustavH  BosHange,  Paria 

Tu  U.  Hoopli,  Kealo  LttitDto  Lombanli  di  Scieuze  e  Letters, 

MilaQo. 
To  William  Woaley,  London: 

Great  Britaiu,  Biitiah  posHeaaionB  ia  Aaia,  &,e...... . 

To  Acodeniia  Real  daa  Scteucua,  Lisbon 

To  Real  Acatloniia  de  Ciencias  do  Madrid 

To  Cuba,  Real  Univeraidad  do  la  Hahana 

ToCliili,  Univuniity , 

To  Mexico,  Socicdad  Mexicann  do  GeogruSa  y  Eaiadiai 

To  Prof.  BuriiieiMter,  Buenos  Ayres 

Tu  Georgeionu,  British  Guiana 

To  Pern 

To  KoreigQ  govern  men  ta 


10,000 
3,000 
1,600 


Besides  these,  1  box  was  seut  to  Turkey  by  favor  of  the  Auerican 
Board  of  Commissiouers  for  Foreign  Missious  la  Boston,  and  smaller 
boxes  to  Nicaragua,  Costa  Bica,  Guatemala,  Bogota,  Kingston, 
(Jamaica,)  Trioidiid,  (Port  of  Spain,}  St.  Pierre,  Martiulque,Cat>eTown, 
Natal,  St.  Helena. 

Qovemment  exchanges. 

To  Government  of  Ontario,  Toronto,  Canada 2 

To  Parliamentary  Library,  Ottawa,  Canada 1 

To  France,  Portugal,  Sweden,  Turkey,  set  of  G  boxes 24 

To  Mexico,  Brazil,  Argentine  Republic,  set  of  6  boxes  each IS 

To  Bel^nm  and  CbiU,  4  boxesviacb 8 

To  Japan 1 

Total 54 
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CALirOHSlA.  No. 

OaHand : 

Uaiverait;  of  Colifomia 1 

Sacramtnto : 

Califoroia  Inatitntion 1 

Geological  Survey  of  California 7 

Sacramento  Agricultural  Society 1 

State  Library 3 

San  Francixco : 
California  Academy  of  Natural   Sci- 

eocea 79 

Historical  Society 1 

Mayor  of  tbe  City  of  Sao  PnuiciBco..  1 

Mercantile  Library  A^aociat ion 2 

Stocktcn: 

California  Insane  Asylnm 1 

cosKEcriccT, 

Hart/ord  : 

ConnecticatStateBoardof  AgricDltoro  1 

YoUDg  Men's  iDstitute "i 

Neui  Haven  : 

American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts  54 

American  Oriental  Society 2<> 

Connecticnt  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sci- 

encca 107 

ShefBeld  Scientific  School 1 

Yale  College 11 

Yale  Collejiie  Observatory S 

Younc  Men's  Christian  Association.. .  1 
Yonng    Men's    Christian  Association, 

(Qerman) 1 

Georgetomi : 

Qei^etown  College 

Wtukinglon : 

Board  of  Indian  Commiwiouers 

Bttieanof  Bdncation.... 

Bnrean  of  Navigation 

Bureau  of  Ordnance  and  Hydrography 

Bureau  of  Statist ica 

Census  Bureau 

Chief  of  Engineers 

Coast  Survey 

Columbian  Collo;^... 

Commissioners  of  tbe  District  of  Co- 
lumbia   

Department  of  Agriculture 

Engineer  Department 

General  Land-Office 

Geological  Survey  of  thj  Territories. 

Hydrographic  Office 

luterior  Department 

Library  of  Congress 

Medicu  Society  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia   

National  Academy  of  Science 

Nn  u  I  inal  Almanac 


District  Coluhbu— CoDtinned.  No. 
Wathinglon : 

National  Deaf-Mnte  College .. .  1 

Naval  Observatory. 53 

Navy  Department U 

Ordnance  Bureau 1 

Patent-Office 134 

FablicscboolB t 

Signal  Office 30 

State  Department 3 

Surgeon-General's  Office 127 

Swedish  andNorwegian  Legation....  1 

Treasury  Department 2 

War  Department ..  6 

Yonng  M«q's  Cbristiau  Association...  1 

ILUNOie. 

Chieago : 

Botanical  Garden 1 

Chicago  Academy  of  ScienG« C3 

Chicago  II jatorical  Society 1 

Chicago  Poblic  Library 3 

Dearboru  01>servatory.. . 4 

Mayor  of  the  City  of  Cbicago 1 

Young  Men's  Association  Library 1 

JeckionntU : 

Illinois  State  Hospital  for  losane 1 

Mercantile  Library 1 

Ranioal! 

Bantoul  Literary  Society 2 

INDUNA. 
Indianapolit : 

Geological  Survey  of  Indiana 16 

Indiana  luBtiCntion  foe  the  Blind 2 

Slate  Library 1 

IOWA. 

De*  Mointt : 

State  Library 3 

Iowa  City; 

Geological  Survey  of  Iowa 1 

Iowa  State  Univereity 20 

Laboratory  of  Physical  Science 1 

KAKSAS. 

LeacenKOTtk  Cilg; 

Yonng  Mou'sChriHtiauAssociation...  1 

Topfka  : 

Kansaa  Academy  of  Science 1 

KKSTfCKY. 

CamMige : 

College 1 

Frankfort : 

Geological  Survey  of  Eentncky 1 

Leiington  : 

Agricultural  College, 1 

Young  Men's  Cbrist  Ian  Association...  1 


EXCHANGES. 
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Kentucky — CoatJDued.  Ni 

BicbcDoud  uid    Loniaville    Medical 
Journal 


Ktw  Orieani : 

Utyurof  tbe  City  of  New  Orleans....  1 
Kew   Orleans   Academy    of   Natural 

Sciences 42 

Slate  Library T 

Univi^rHity  of  Louisiana I 

State  Library 1 

Brmitwiek : 

Bawdoin  College 3 

Historical  Society  of  Maiae 1 

Portland: 

Commissioner  of  Fiaberies .  S 

Portland  Society  of  Natural  History..  40 

WatervilU  : 

Colbj  Uaivereity 1 

MASVLAND. 
JNiiapoIif : 

State  Libnuy 1 

United  Slates  Naval  Academy. . 1 

Baltimore: 

Maryland  Historical  Society 2 

Uayorof  the  city  of  Baltimore I 

Uercantile  Library 2 

Peabody  Inetitnie 4 

YoDDg  Men's  Christian  AaaooiatioD. .  I 

Ai^erit : 

Agricultural  College - .- 1 

Amberst  College ■- - S 

Geological  Surveyor  Maesaobasetts..  1 

American     Academy     of    Arts    and 

SciencsB 172 

American  Social  Science  Association.  1 

American  Statistical  Association 11 

Board  of  Agriculture . . 4 

Board  of  Education 2 

Board  of  State  C  ban  ties & 

BostonArt  Club 1 

Boston  Athennum 1 

Boston  Hospital  Library 1 

Boston  Medicaiand  Surgical  Joarnal.  7 

Boston  Society  of  Natural  History 240 

Bowditcb  Library 2 

Gyusecological  Society ...  1 

UassBcbuaetU  Historical  Society 3 

Uayor  of  the  City  of  Boston 1 

Uercantile  Ijibrary  Association 1 

Perkins  lustitution  for  the  Blind 1 

Prison  Disciplioe  Society 1 

PabUo  Library 16 

StateLlbrary 9 

Young  Men's  Cbristian  Association...  1 


UAssACHusBTTa— CoQtinned.     No. 

Cambridge: 

Cambridge  Entomologioal  Clab I 

Harvard  College 26 

Harvard  College  Observatory 31 

Harvard  College  Herbarium. ..-.. 4 

Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology .  Ill 

Jamaica  Plain  : 

Bussey  Institution 7 

Norlhatnplon ; 

State  Lunatic  Hospital 1 

American  AsaociatioD  for  tbe Advance- 
ment of  Science 41 

American  Naturolist 9 

Essex  Institute 94 

North  Church  and  Society 1 

Peabody  Academy  of  Sciences 72 

Worcetler: 

American  Antiquarian  Society 14 

Ann  Arbor: 

Observatory 6 

University  of  Michigan 1 

Dttr^i: 

Miohigan  State  Agricultural  Society.  7 

Musenm 1 

Public  Library... . 1 

Laming : 

Agricaltaral  College 1 

Michigan  State  Board  of  Health I 

StateLlbrary 1 

UINNBBOTA. 

Miiuteapolia : 
Minneapolis  Acoilemy  of  Natural  Sci- 

^ainlPaul; 

Minnesota  Historical  Society ..  8 

State  Hospital  for  Insane 1 

Missouni. 

J^ermm  Citg : 

Governor  of  the  State  of  Missouri I 

5ainf  Louie : 

Oeological  Survey  of  Missouri 20 

Mayor  of  the  City  of  Saint  Lonis 1 

Public  School  Library 1 

Saint  Louis  Academy  of  Sciences 117 

State  Board  of  Agriculture 1 

University  of  Saint  Louis 3 


KEW  HAHPSniKE. 


New  Hampsbire  Historical  Society.. 
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Nkw  Hami-shiiib— CoDtioDed.     No. 

Concord : 

State  Prison .... 1 

Young  Men's  Chriii;ian  AssociatioD..      1 

Hanora- : 

Dartiuootli  College 3 

ObiiervaU>ry  of  DiirtmoDth  College.. .      1 

JUancheiter  : 
City  Library 1 

MEW  JBRSET. 

Hob  BninnvUk : 
Geological  Siirvej  of  New  Joreey 2 

PrimxlDK ! 

College  of  New  Jersey 3 

HaUtead  OlMerr^itory 1 

Albany  Instilate .     23 

Dudley  Olwervatory 23 

New  York  State  AgrionltDral  Society.     19 

New  York  State  Library 41 

New  York  State  Uii»eum  of  Nstaral 

Historv 9 

New  York  State  University. 
YouDg  Men's  Christian   '  ~ 

Broolcln : 

Mayor  of  theCity  of  BrooMyu 

Mercantile  Library  AasoclatioD 

Yonng  Men's  Cbriatiaa  AesociatioQ... 

Buffalo: 
BoO'alo  Society  of  Natnral  Sciences.. - 

Medical  and  SurgicalJonmal 

Yoniig  Hen's  Christian  Association... 

Clinton  : 
Hamilton  College  Obeemtory 

Holnken : 
Stevens  Institnteof  Technology 

/ttoco: 
Cornell  UniverMty 

New  York : 

American  Bible  Society 

American  Chemist - 

American  Geographical  and  SUtistical 

Society 

American  Institnl^ 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History  10 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers.  13 
Authropoloeical  Institute  ofNow  York 

Apprentices'  Library 

AntoT  Library 10 

Board  of  Health 

Board  of  Missions  of  tbo  Proti-^tant 

Episcopal  Church 

Chamber  of  Commerce.'. 

Columbia  College 

Cooper  Inetitnte 

Dermatological  Society 

Gngioeering and  Mining  Jonmal  ....  17 
loteioatiooal  Review 


Nkw  York— Cod  tin  u«d.  Nix 

Xtvi  York: 

iDslitute  fur  the  Blind 1 

Lyceum  of  Natural  History ]U& 

Manufacturer  and  Builder 8 

Mayorof  the  City  of  New  York 1 

Medical  Journal 1 

Mercantile  Library 3 

Metropolitan  Moseam  of  Art 2 

Microitcopical  Society 1 

Numismatic  and  Ardueological  Soci- 

oly 1 

Nen*  York  Academy  of  Medicine 'i 

New  Yorker  Handels-Zuitoug 1 

New  York  Herald 1 

New  Y'ork  Hislorioal  Society 1 

New  York  Hungarian  Society 1 

Observatory,  Central  Park 3 

Sanitarian 14 

School  of  Mines 6 

Snperintendent  of  Insurance  Depart- 
ment   3 

Swedish  and  Norwegian  Consulsl^ t 

Torrey  Botanical  Club 1 

United  States  Sanitary  Commission..  T 

University 6 

Young  Men's  Christiau  Association.. .  1. 
Young   Men's    Christian  Association, 

(German) 1 

Foagkktrpne : 

Vaasnr  College 1 

Sing  Sing: 

State  Lunatic  Asylum    1 

State  Prison 1 

War^t  Uland: 

Emigrants'  Refuge  and  Hospital.. t 

iVat  Point: 
President  of  the  Committee  of  Engi- 

Wiilard : 

Wiilard  Asylum  for  Insane t 

OHIO. 

Cincinnati : 

Astronomical  Observatory 86 

Historical  and  Pbilosophical  Society.  1 

Long  view  Asylnm  for  Insane 1 

Mayor  of  tbeCity  of  Cincinnati 1 

Mcciical  College  of  Ohio.. ..  1 

Mercantile  Library 2 

Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute 1 

Foblic  Library 3 

Colnniba*  .- 

GeoloEical  Survey  of  Ohio 4 

Ohio  Stat«  Board  of  Agriculture E3 

State  Library 13 

North  Bend : 

Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society t 

PEKNSYLVANIA. 

AlUghany : 

.  Alleghany  Observatory ^.. .  4 


Packages  received  by  tke  Smithsonian  Institution,  &o. — CoDtiDaed. 


PENNSYLVA^iiA— Couliaued.        N 

Danrille: 
Stftte  Hoeiiital  for  the  lusane 

Americau  lastitute  of  Miaiog  Engi- 

La&jette  Coliegu 

Barriabitrgh : 

State  Ltbrxir; 

Slat«  Lunatic  Hospital 

PMladtlphia  : 

Academ;  «f  Natural  Scieoces 1! 

ARricnltatal  Society  of  Philadelplif*. 

Ameiicau  EDtonioiugicnl  S>>ciet; 

' '-~\i  lustitute  of  ArclitttiClB 

n  Joamul  of  Cimcbolugy 

D  PbarmtKeuticill  AsBotiation    I 

American  Philosopbical  Society I 

Boud  of  Pablic  Edttcation 

Central  Hig^  School 

College  of  Fhysiciana 

Ewteni  Slate  PeDitentiarj 

FruikliD  Institute ! 

Qirard  College 

Hi»torical  Swiety 

JeffereoD  Medical  College  .... .... 

Library  Company 

Major  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia.. .. 

Uedical  Society  of  Peunsylvania 

Medical  Tiroee 

PennsyWaaia  Hospital  Library 

Society  fur  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of 

Public  Prisons 

UDiveraity  of  Pennsylvania 

Wagner  tVee  Institute  of  Science 

Zookigical  Society 

Fitttbiirgk  : 
Western  PeniteDtiary 

RHODE  lOL-ASD. 

Froridmiee : 

AtbeuieuQi . . .... ,. . 

Brown  UDirerstty 

Bbode  Island  Historical  Society 

souin  CAROLINA. 

Charlaton  : 

Charleston  Lilirary  Society 

Llliott  Society  of  Natural  History... 

Colntribia  : 
University  of  South  Carolina 

TBXA3. 

Stue  Lunatic  Asylnm 

CKapptllBUl: 
8onl6  University....... 


Vekmont— Con  tiuued. 

BvrlingUin  : 
University  of  Vermont 

Mnntpelier : 

State  Library 

Young  Man's  Christian  Association.. 


Charlotteiville  : 
University  of  Virginia  .. . 4 

Li/tidibuTyh  : 
Toung  Men's  Christian  Association...       1 

Sichmond : 

State  Library 2 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association I 

fi'illiamibargk  : 
Eastern  Lnnatic  Asylum 2 

W16COH8IN. 


State  Board  of  Agriculture 1 

Wisconsin  Academy  of  Sciences,  Arts, 
and  Letters H 

Wisconsin  State  Agricultural  Society.     32 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association...      I 

Uilicaulcai : 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association.. .       I 

JVcenaA  : 
Scandinavian  Library  Association.-..       1 

OahkMh: 
Northern  Hospital  for  the  Insane I 

BRITISH  AMERICA. 

Charlotletoum,  PriiKe  Edaard  I»laH<l : 
Lunatic  Asylum 1 

FrederieltHi,  Neic  Bmntmak: 
Geological  Survey  of  New  Urunswick.       3 

Batifax,  Nora  Swiia  ,• 
Nova  Scolian  Institute  of  Natural  Sci- 

Kingttan,  Ontario : 

Botanical  Society  of  Canada 2 

Queen's  College 1 

London,  Ontario : 

London  Asylum  fur  Insane 1 

Montreal,  Qutbeei 

Oeulogical  Survey  of  Canada 5 

McGill  College 1 

Meteorological  Observatory 1 

Natural  History  Society 37 

Quf  bee,  Quebee  .- 

ABttouomical  Observatory 3 

Literary  and  Historical  Society 11 

Ottawa,  Ontario; 

Library  of  Pariiament 3 
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BftmsB  Ambrica— Contiaaed.    No. 

51.  John'i,  Nta  Brantwick ; 

Natural  History  Society 8 

Si.  JoWt,  Nme/oaniilani: 

Geolotcicol  Survey  of  NewfonDdlaDd.  2 

Toronlo,  OntaHo : 

CaoadiaD  EDtomotugioal  Society 1 

Canadian  Itistitute 10 

House  of  Asiieiubly 1 

Litenuy  aud  Hiatorical  Society 1 

MagDctical  aod  Motoorulogical  Oliser- 

valory 9 

ToroQtu  Globe I 

Uuiveniitf  of  Toronto 4 

INDtTIDUlLe. 

Alibe,  Dr.  C 7 

AyoMiz,  Prof.  A 18 

Asnew,  Dr.E.A 1 

Allen,  H 1 

Allen,  J.  A 2 

AlthoTf,  Dr.  H 1 

Alvord,B 1 

AiDM,HiMH.E.  Palsifer 2 

ADgerer,A.W 4 

AntDoDy,  J.  C 1 

Appletou  &  Co 1 

Atlee,  Dr.  W.D 1 

Anetin.C.  F 1 

Baird,  Prof.  S.  F 81 

Ifallard,  J 2 

Kaoeron.noo-G 1 

)tarnacd,H 1 

'  Uarnea,  Sargeon -General  J.  K 1 

Itanes,  Hun.  W 1 

Uarriok.DT 1 

ISartlett,  Hon.J.B 1 

llebb,M.8 S 

l!ell,E 1 

lleesels,  Dr.  E 6 

Itetbnne,  Rev.  C.  J.  S 1 

Billings  E 2 

BilliuK8,Dr.  J.8 1 

Binney  W.  G 3 

Bland,  T 2 

Bliss,  K 1 

Illod(;et,L 1 

Boardman,  G.  A 1 

Buebmer,  G.  H 1 

Bolander,H.A 1 

Broadbead,  G.  C 3 

Btenaan,  8.  A.  L 1 

Brewer.  Dr.  T.M 3 

Brener,  Miss  CM 1 

Brewster,  Mis.  J ... 1 

Brown,  A.  D I 

Brown,  J.  C 1 

Brown,  S.  G 4 

Bmsh.  Prof.  G.  J 2 

BacknoU,  R  E.,  Lient 2 

Canby.W.M 2 

Carpenter,  P.  P 1 

Chandler,  Dr. 1 

Cbickeriug,  Prof.  J.  W 1 

Clift,  H.A I 


Ik  DiviDnAi.8— Continued.        No. 

Coffin,  Prof.  J.  H.  C 3 

Colvin.V 1 

Copo,Prof.  E.D 9 

Cones,  Dr.  E 10 

Cox,  E.T 5 

CummiogSiM 

Curtis,  Dr 

Da  Costa,  Dr 

Dall,W.H 

Dana,  Prof.  J.  D 

Davies,  H.  C 

DavU,  Miss  J.N 

Dawsou,  Prof.  J.  W 

Di^laney,  J 

Dike,  C 

DobsoD,  James 

Dobson,  John ......... 

Dodge,  C.K 

Dow,  Cant  J.  M 

Dowler,  B 

Doyle,  Lient.-Goti.  Sir  H 

Draper,  Dr.  H 

Dntton,  Capt.C.  £ , 

Eads,  J.B , 

EatoD,  Prof.  D.C , 

Eaton,  Hon.  J 

Eastman,  Prof  J.  B , 

Edwards,  W.  H 

Bgleston.Prof.T , 

Elliott,  D.G 

Elliot,  E.  B 

Elliott,  H.  W 

EUU,  F.B 

Emerson,  Prof  B , 

Emmet.  Dr 

Endlich,  Dr.  F.  M 

Engelman,  Dr.G 

Evans,  Prof  E.  P 

F»y,S 

Ferrel,  W 

Fisber,  Dr.  G- J 

Fiss,  G.  W 

Foreman,  H.  L 

Gale,  Dr.  L.D 

Gardner,  Prof.  J.  F 

Gibbons,  Dr.  W.P 

Gill,  Dr.  T 

Guauvold,  Dt 

Goode,  G.  B 

Gray,  Prof  A 

Greene,  Eov.  E.  L 

Gross,  Dr.  8.  D 

Grote,  A.B 

Gnyot,  Prof  A 9 

Hagen.Prof  H. 2 

Hall,  Prof.  A. 3 

Hall,Dr.  C 1 

Hall,  Prof  J 13 

Hamilton.  Dr.  F.  H 1 

Hammond,  Dr.  W.  A 2 

Harding,  C.  L 1 

Harding,  E 1 

Harding,  G.W 1 

Harknuis,  Prof I 

Harper^  Broth^ii..,.-.^.,^,^,„^^,      \t 
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Ikdividcals — Continaed.        No. 

H»rt,Pro£  J.M I 

Hawtiiifl,E.C 1 

BiTden,  Dr.  F.  V , 97 

Bedrick,  Dr.  S. 1 

Heory,  Prof.  J 27 

Honiy.Dr.  M.  H I 

HiEEiDB,D.  F 1 

Higgina,  E.  S 1 

Hiigird,  Dr.  E.  W 1 

Hilgtid,  Prof.  J.  E 2 

Hiir.G.W 1 

Hiorkhs,  Prof.  G 13 

Hettinger,  J.  W 1 

Hiti,  J, 2 

Hodges,  Dr I 

Bougb,  Dr.F 1 

Holdeo,  Prof.  E.  S 3 

Hamaus,  Bbeppant 1 

HoppiD,  Prof.  J.  H 1 

UoTD.Dr.G.  H 1 

Horn,  J 1 

Hoogb.F.  B 1 

Uampbrefs,  Geo.  A.  A 3 

Haot,  Dr.  St«n7 2 

Hr»tt,Prof.  A 2 

JmcksoD,  Lieul-U 1 

J>rTis,DT.  B 3B 

Jewett.Col.  E 2 

Kennedj,  J.C.G 1 

King,  ClareDoe 3 

KiDgBlon.G.T 4 

Knspp,  Dr.  K 1 

Kronl.A.  F.K 7 

Koistendahl,  B«r.  C 2 

Ungley,  Prof 1 

Idnreuce,  0.  N 3 

L«w8on,  Prof.  E 1 

L«ft.l«aao 15 

Le  CoDte,  Dr.  J.  L. 7 

Im,  Admiral  9.  P 1 

Lee,CBpt.T.  J 1 

!.««•,  J.  8 1 

Leidj.Prof.J 6 

L««ley,  Prof.  J.  P 2 

LetqnereDX,  Prof.  L 9 

Lewia.  A 1 

Loomis,  Prof .  E 10 

Lorerinit,  Prof.  J 5 

Ljinan,  B.  S 8 

L;ni»D,  T. 4 

UcAlpioe,M 3 

McLean,  F.P 1 

UeUa8t«r,A 1 

UcMurtrie,  W 1 

Uan:ou,  Prof.  J 13 

M«r»b,Prof.  F.A 3 

M»rsb,Prof.  O.  C 8 

Muon,  Prof.  0.  T 1 

lUtile,  Prof.  G.  A I 

tUttbew,  G.  F 1 

Meek,ProfF.B 84 

Mei(»,Dr.J.A 3 

Ueigs,  Obd,  H.  C 1 

Milner.J.W 2 

Mitchell.  MiM  U 2 

S.  Mis.  115 7 


Individuals — Contiuned.        > 

Mitcbell,  Dr.  8.  Weir 

Morgan.  W 

Morris,  Prof.  G.  S 

Mtinn,  A 

Myer,  Brevet  Drig- Gen.  A.  J...i 

Newberry,  Dr.  J,  a 

Newcomb,  Dr 

Newcomb,  Prot  S 

Newton,  H.  A 

Olipbaot,  L 

Olmsteod,  Rev.  L 

Osborne,  J.  W 

Packard,  Dr.  A.  S 

Palmer,  Dr.  E 

Palmer,  J 

Pancoast,  Dr.  W.  H 

Parker,  Dr.  P 

PattetBon,  T.  W 

PearaoD,  J 

PeittM.  Prof.  B 

Potera,Prof.  C.  U.P 

Pettersen,  F 

Philbrlck.J 

PliilHps,  Dr.  W.  A 

Poole,  H.  8 

Poole,  W.  F 

Ponrlier,  Dr. 

Powell,  J.  W 

PrimcT 

PntDum,  Prof.  F.  W 

Rilsy,  U.  V 

Rittler,  Dt.  J 

Roberts,  G 

Ridgway,  Robert 

RobineoQ,  R.W 

Rogers,  W.  A 

Ko«entW,A 

R«w,A.  M 

Rngzles,  8.  B 

RntEerfoTd,  L.  H 

Soffonl,  T.  H 

St  JobD,  0 

Saliabnry,  Prof.  E.  E 

Sargent,  Prsf 

Sayre,  Dr.  L 

8chaff,P 

Schott,  Dr.  A 

Sohott,  Prof.  C.  A 

SohOBter,  M 

Soudder,  8.  H 

Seaman,  W.  H, 

Senbom,  Baron 

Selwyn,A.  E.C 

Shepari,  Prof.  C.  T 

Siiliman,  Prof.  B la 

8imH,Dr.  H 

Slater,  H.N 

Smitb,Alei 

8mitb,Prof.  Hamilton  L 

Smith,  Prof.  8.  I 

Sdow,  Dr.  E.  M 

Spofford,  A.  R 

Sqnier,  E.  G 

Stirling,  Prof.  C 

Stone,  1^f.0..,,,,.,,.,.^.^.,„^^. 
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Packages  received  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  tfcc. — CootiDoed. 


Ik  Diviou  aLS— CoDti  D  ned. 

Strong,  Hod.  W 

Talt,  It.  E 

No. 

1 

2 

Ikdivi  d  d  AL8— Cod  t  id  oed . 

No. 

White,  Dr.  C.  A 

White,  Lieut.  H.  C 

Whitney,  Prof.  J.  D 

Whitney,  Prof.  W.  D 

..     Vi 

Tajlor,Dr.-R.  W 

TLuiuaa,  Prof.  Cyrus 

1 

a 

3 
2 

] 
11 

..      7 
..     15 

TouM.Dr.  J.  ii 

Tryon.G.W 

Winlock.  Prot  J... 

Wood,Dr.H.C 

Woodward,  Dr.  J.  J 

Woodnortb,  Dr.  J.  M 

WortheB,A.H 

1 
1 

IThlor.Dr.  P.  E 

Vasey,  G 

1 

5 

1 

Walaon,  Prof.  J.  C 

Wym*n,  Commodore  R.  H 

YatoB,  L.G 

Yarrow,  Dr.  H.C 

Voung,  Prof.  C.  A 

1 

5 

Wheeler,  Lieut.  G.  M 

EECAPITULATION. 

Total  addresses  of  iDstitations 329 

Total  addresses  of  indivldDaU 2HI 

610 

Total  Dumberof  parcels  to  iDstitntiooa .1,619 

ToUl  number  of  parcels  to  iodividnals 1,04'2 

4,C61 
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JOUBNAL  OF  PROCEEDINGS  OP  THE  BOARD  OF  REGENTS 
OF  THE  SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION. 


WASHlNaxoN,  D.  C,  January  19, 1876. 
In  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institntion,  fixing  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  their  anaaalmeet' 
ing  OD  the  third  Wednroda;  in  January  of  each  j^ear,  the  Board  met 
to-day,  at  7  o'clock  p.  m. 

Present,  Chief-Justice  Waite,  Chancellor  of  the  Institntion ;  Hon.  T. 
W.  Ferry,  acting  Vice-President  of  the  United  States;  Hon.  J.  W, 
Stevenson,  Hon.  A.  A.  Sargent,  Hon.  H.  Clymer,  Hon.  B.  H.  Hill,  Hon. 
G.  W.  McCrary,  Eev.  Dr.  John  Maclean,  Hon.  Peter  Parker,  Hon. 
George  Bancroft,  and  Professor  Henry,  the  Secretary. 
The  Chancellor  took  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  presented  the  following  commanication : 
FOBTT-FOUBTH  CONGEBSS,  FIE8T  SESSION. 

CONGBESS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
J»  t/k«  House  of  Bepretentatives,  December  14, 1875. 
The  Speaker  appointed  the  foUowing-named  members  Itegents  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institntion  on  the  part  of  the  House : 
Mr.  Hiester  Clymer,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Benjamin  H.  Hill,  of  Georgia. 
Mr.  George  W.  McCrary,  of  Iowa. 

Attest:  GEO.  M.  ADAMS,  Clerk. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Hon.  H.  Hamlin,  stating  that  he  was  anaToid- 
ably  detained  from  attendance  at  this  meeting. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  he  had  the  painfnl  daty  to  annonnce  the 
death,  »nce  the  last  session  of  the  Board,  of  the  Hon.  Henry  Wilson, 
Yice-Frealdeat  of  tbe  United  States. 
On  motion  of  Dr.  Parker,  it  was 

Betolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  prepare  resola- 
tiona  expressing  the  sentiments  of  the  Board  in  regard  lo  the  death  of 
Bon.  Henry  Wilson, 

Tbe  Chancellor  appointed  Hon.  Dr.  Parker,  Hon.  T,  W.  Ferry,  and 
Hon.  J.  W.  Stevenson. 

Tbe  Secretary  presented  a  general  exhibit  of  tbe  condition  of  tbe 
food,  and  tbe  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  year  1875;  wbicb  was 
referred  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

Dr.  Parker,  fhim  the  Executive  Committee,  stated  that,  in  order  to 
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save  time,  the  committee  bad  already  examioed  all  the  Toacfaers  aod 
aceouDts  of  the  InslitutloD  aud  of  the  Katiooal  Museum,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  eleven,  which  had  been  paid  since  the  first  of  January,  and 
was  prepared  to  make  a  partial  report,  aud  that  a  full  report  woald  be 
made  at  the  next  meeting.  He  accordingly  presented  a  statement  of 
the  receipts  and  expeoditures,  of  the  aceoants  examined,  and  a  history 
of  the  funds,  reserving  nntil  the  next  meeting  the  remainder  of  the 
report. 

The  Secretary  gave  an  acconnt  of  the  method  of  keeping  the  accounts, 
drawing  checks,  &c,,  and  shoired  the  necessity  of  making  np  the  annual 
statements  of  receipts  and  expenditures  to  include  the  semi-annnal  in- 
terest dae  on  the  Ist  of  January,  but  which  this  year  had  not  been 
received  from  the  Treasury  Department  until  the  16th  of  January. 

The  Secretary  also  presented,  for  the  informatioQ  of  the  new  mem- 
bers, a  general  account  of  the  operations  of  the  Institntiou,  and  the 
plans  which  bad  been  adopted  to  carry  ont  the  will  of  Smithson  "  to  in- 
crease and  diffuse  knowledge  among  men." 

The  Board  then  adjourned  to  meet  on  Wednesday,  26th  January,  at 
7  o'clock. 

Washdigton,  B.  0.,  January  26, 1876. 

A  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Begeuts  was  held  this  day,  at  7  o'clock 
p.  m.,  In  the  Begent'B  room  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Present,  Chief  Justice  Waite,  Chancellor  of  the  Institution ;  Hon.  T. 
W.  Ferry,  acting  Vice-President  of  the  United  States ;  Hon.  H.  Hamlin, 
Hon.  A.  A.  Sargent,  Hon.  H.  Glymer,  Hon.  B.  H.  Hill,  Hon.  Peter  Parker, 
Hon.  George  Bancroft,  Professor  Asa  Gray,  Professor  Henry  Copp^e, 
and  the  Secretary,  Professor  Henry. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

Excuses  for  non-attendanc$  were  presented  from  Hon.  J.  W.  Steven- 
son, Hon.  G.  W.  McCrary,  and  Professor  J.  D.  Dana. 

Dr.  Parker,  from  the  special  committee  to  prepare  resolutions  on  the 
death  of  the  late  Vice-President,  Hon.  Henry  Wilson,  presented  the  fol- 
lowing report  and  resolutions,  whioh,  he  stated,  had  the  approval  of  all 
the  members  of  the  committee : 

Since  the  last  annnal  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Begents  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  Henry  Wilson,  Vice-President  of  the  United  States, 
and  an  honored  member  of  the  Begency,  having  departed  this  life,  the 
Board  deem  it  suitable  that  a  just  tribute  to  bis  memory  and  worth  be 
entered  upon  the  records  of  the  Institution  :  Therefore,  > 

Besoleed,  That  among  the  distingnished  men  of  the  first  century  of 
our  national  existence  who  have  been  prominent  for  patriotism,  practi- 
cal wisdom,  statemanship  and  high  moral  and  Christian  character,  im- 
partial history  will  assign  Henry  Wilson  a  distinguished  rank ;  and  as 
a  representative  man  of  the  class  of  "  self-made  mm"  to  which  the  ver- 
dict of  mankind  assigns  exalted  positions,  the  late  Vice-President  of 
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the  United  States  will  long  be  remembered  and  highly  appreciated  by 
posterity. 

Sesolved,  That  the  Secretary  cause  a  copy  of  these  resolotions  to  be 
traosmitted  to  the  relativea  of  the  deceased. 

Dr.  Parker  then  made  the  foUowiog  remarks ; 

Mr.  Chancellor:  FittingencomiamBupon  the  late  Yice-Presideiit  have 
already  been  pronoaoced,  both  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresenta- 
tives  of  the  United  States,  and,  so  far  as  I  am  informed,  with  an  una- 
nimity of  appreciation,  irrespective  of  alt  lines  of  demarfeation,  truly  re- 
markable ;  and  the  pen  and  the  press,  not  only  in  this  but  also  in  every 
civilized  country,  will  set  forth  bis  jnst  merits  in  appropriate  panegyric 
Besides,  this  is  neither  the  place  nor  the  occasion  for  extended  eulogy, 
yet  I  desire  brief  indulgence. 

The  1at«  Vice-President  was  my  personal  friend,  and  the  proximity  of 
our  summer  residences  facilitated  the  exchange  of  social  and  friendly 
interconrse.    It  was  my  privilege  also  to  see  him  in  his  last  illness. 

The  prominent  characteristics  of  Mr.  Wilson,  his  humble  origin,  indi- 
gence, limited  means  of  early  edncatioo,  the  resolute  determination  by 
which  he  snrmonnted  difBcnIties  and  rose  to  great  distinction  ;  his  sno- 
cess  in  the  attainment  of  lofty  aspirations,  even  surpassing  some  of  his 
contemporaries  who  had  the  greater  advantages  of  classical  and  profes- 
sional learning,  are  too  rrell  known  to  require  repetition. 

I  wish,  however,  to  recall  very  concisely  only  two  of  bis  distinguish- 
ing traits. 

As  a  means  to  an  end,  Mr.  Wilson  was  emnloos  of  high  positions  tbat 
he  might  render  it  promotive  of  tbe  best  interests  of  the  country,  and  of 
all  classes  composing  it,  especially  tbe  poor  and  the  enslaved. 

Whilst  sincere  in  his  practice  and  advocacy  of  temperance,  in  his  de- 
naociation  of  tlaveri/,  and  bis  expressions  of  sympathy  for  the  hihorer. 
be  bad  tbe  sagacity  to  ase  these  as  means  to  the  attainment  of  tbe 
coveted  positions  of  high  of&ce  and  national  influence.  He  was  emuloas 
also  of  distinguished  place  not  only  for  its  utility  in  the  present,  bat 
still  more  so  in  reference  to  the  futnre.  I  remember  well  bis  emphatic 
remark  when  tbe  intelligence  was  received  of  the  death  of  the  eminent 
historian  Prescott:  "J  luid  rather  live,  at  Preacott  mil  live,  in  history, 
than  be  President  of  the  UuH«d  States.^' 

Here  may  be  found,  I  think,  tbe  predominating  influence  that  urged 
him  on  in  the  completion  of  bis  historical  work ;  with  an  all-absorbing 
devotion  that  far  exceeded  bis  physical  and  mental  strength,  and  bat 
for  which,  humanly  speaking,  be  might  be  with  us  stilt. 

Tbe  other  promineutcharacteristic  to  which  I  wish  simply  to  advert 
is,  in  bis  later  years,  bis  truly  religions  life.  No  one  intimately  ac- 
<]aainted  with  Mr.  Wilson  subsequently  to  bis  public  profession  of  re- 
ligion can  doubt  the  genuineness  of  his  Christian  faith. 

The  hymn  which  he  rose  from  bis  sick-pillow  to  mark  at  tbroe  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  only  a  few  honrs  l>efore  breathing  his  last,  as  though 
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preadinoiiisbed  his  end  bad  come,  entitled  "  Tke  Christian  and  Ms  tcho," 
may  be  regarded  as  a  true  esponent  of  his  religioaa  character,  and  as 
bis  last  legacy  to  the  coantry  and  the  world — 
*'  True  faith  producing  lave  to  Qod  and  mon." 

The  resolutions  snbmitted  by  the  committee  were  then  adopted  unani- 
mously by  a  rising  vote. 

Dr.  Parker,  in  behalf  of  the  Esecntive  Oommittee,  presented  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  receipts,  expenditures,  estimates,  &c. ;  which,  on 
motion  of  Mr.  Sargent,  was  adopted. 

The  Secretary  presented  his  annual  report  of  the  operations  of  the 
Institution  for  the  year  1S75 ;  which  was  read,  and  variona  snggestions 
contained  in  it  were  discussed  at  some  length  by  the  members  of  the 
Board. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Gray,  it  was 

SeBolved,  That  a  special  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  take  into 
consideration  the  coaaectioD  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  the 
^National  Museum,  and  to  recommend  such  action  as  may  bethought 
proper  in  relation  to  the  matter. 

The  Chancellor  appointed  Messrs.  Gray,  Clymer,  and  Sargent  as  th& 
committee. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  as  to  what  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
was  doing  and  had  done  in  relation  to  the  Centennial  Exhibition  in 
Philadelphia  was  read. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hamlin,  it  was 

Retolved,  That  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  be  accepted,  and  be 
transmitted  to  Congress,  as  usual. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Sargent,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  salary  of  the  chief  clerk  of  the  Instltntion  be  twen- 
ty-fire hundred  dollars  per  annum,  commencing  with  the  present  year. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Clymer,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  be  authorized  to  procnre  a  carriage  for 
the  use  of  the  Institution,  for  a  sum  not  to  exceed  four  hundred  dollars^ 

The  Board  then  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  Secretary. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 


Theezecatire  committee  of  tbe  Bonrd  of  Begents  respectfully  submiC 
tbe  followiDg  report  in  relation  to  the  fnnds  of  tbe  Institution,  the 
appropriations  bj  Congress  for  the  support  of  tbe  National  Unsenm, 
the  receipts  and  expenditures  for  both  of  these  departments  for  the 
year  1875,  and  tbe  estimates  for  the  year  187C: 

FDJANCES. 

Statement  of  the  condition  of  the  funds  at  the  beginning  of  the  gear  1876, 

Tbe  amount  originally  received  as  the  beqnest  of  James 
Smitbson,  of  Eogland,  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  Congreas  of 
August  10, 1846 #515, 160  00 

The  residuary  legacy  of  Smithson,  received  in  1865,  depos- 
ited in  the  Treasury  of  the  XJuited  States,  in  accordance 
with  tbe  act  of  Congress  of  Febmary  8,1867 20,210  GS 

Total  beqnest  of  Smithsou 541, 379  G3 

Amount  deposited  in  tbe  Treasury  of  the  United  States, 
R8  authorized  by  act  of  Congresa  of  February  8,  1867, 
derived  from  savings  of  income  and  increase  iu  value  of 

investments 108,620  37 

Amount  received  as  tbe  bequest  of  James  Hamilton,  of 

Carlisle,  Pa.,  February  24, 1874 1,000  00 

Total  permanent  Smithson  fand  in  tbe  Treasury  of  tbe 
United  States,  bearing  interest  at  6  per  cent.,  payable 
seml-anonallyin  gold 651,000  00 

Id  addition  to  tbe  above  there  remains  of  tbe  extra  fund 
from  savings,  &c.,  in  Virginia  bonds  and  certificates, 
viz:  consolidated  bonds,  $58,700;  deferred  certificates, 
$29,375.07;  fractional  certificate,  150.13;  total, $88,125.20, 
now  valued  at 42,000  00 

Cash  balance  in  tbe  United  States  Treasury  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1876,  for  current  expenses 20, 555  82 

Amount  due  £rom  First  National  Bank,  $2,050.22,  (value 

nnknown) 

Total  Smithson  funds  20th  January,  1876 713, 555  82 
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Statement  of  tbe  receipts  and  ezpenditares  daring  1876: 

BECEIPTS. 

Interest  od  $650,000  firom  tlie  United  States,  6  per  cent., 
gold $39,000  00 

Premiam  on  above  Jnne  30, 1875,  at  116^  $3,107.81;  and 
Janaary  1, 1876,  at  11^|,  $2,474.07,  (less  commission) . .        6,  dSI  88 

Interest  on  YiTginia  bonds,  ^oapona  sold  Jnne  14  and  De- 
cember 31, 1875 4,750  U 

Dividend  from  First  National  Bank,  10  per  cent.,  May  6, 
1876,  $822.48;  and  15  per  cent,  December  27,  1875, 
$1,233.73 2,056  21 

Amount-..- 51,388  20 

EXFENDITCBES. 

Total  expenditure  from  the  Smithson  income  in  1875 46, 809  98 

Balance  nnexpended  of  tbe  annaal  income,  wbich  is  ia- 
eluded  iu  tbe  cash  balance  in  tbe  Treasury,  ($20,655.82). .        4, 578  22 

HAMILTON  BEQUEST. 

By  tbe  wilt  of  the  late  Jamee  Hamilton,  of  Carlisle,  Fa.,  the  sum 
of  one  thousand  dollars  was  left  to  the  Institution,  the  interest  of 
which  was  to  be  expended  biennially  for  the  advance  of  knowledge. 
This  beqaeat  was  received  on  tbe  24th  of  February,  1874,  from  the  ex- 
ecutors of  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  to  secure  its  safe  investment  tbe  money 
was  immediately  deposited  by  Professor  Henry  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  (see  Smithsonian  Beport  for  1873,  page  159,)  on  tbe  same 
terms  as  the  original  beqaeat  of  Smithson,  in  accordance  with  the  act 
of  Congress  of  February  8, 1867,  which  authorizes  the  increase  of  the 
Xiermanent  fnnd  to  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  million  dollars. 

Tbe  following  is  a  statement  of  the  interest  received  on  the  Hamilton 
bequest,  which  will  be  appropriated  in  accordance  with  tbe  terms  of  the 
will: 
Interest  on  $1,000  from  February  24,  1874,  to  December  31, 

1874 $50  88 

Interest  &om  Jaunary  1, 1875,  to  December  31, 1875, 6 

percent,  in  coin $60  00 

Premiam  at  112J|,  less  commission 7  CI 

67  61 

118  49 
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VIEGINIA  BONDS. 

Previoas  to  the  year  1867,  tbe  savings  (h>ni  the  income  of  the  Insti- 
tatioQ  were  invested  in  State  stocks,  as  shown  in  the  following  table: 


ADMUt. 

Bate 

*^i«r- 

SolJ^e^. 

Q.ln. 

Low. 

mooDoo 

iiOOOOO 
900  00 

100  00 

H 

900  00 

'  100  00 

100  00 

tS.UXK 

•'■S!S 

00.  wo  00 

H«i  so 

18,95174 

5.000  as 

I.TSOI 

4.]St  B4 

93,500  00 

m 

«B,§3100 

Id  accordance  with  the  antbority  given  in  the  act  of  Congress  of 
Febroarj  S,  1667,  to  increase  the  Smitbsoa  fond  in  the  United  States 
Treasniy,  the  regents  disposed  of  all  the  State  stocks  held  by  the  Instj- 
tntion  as  shown  above,  with  the  exception  of  the  Virginia  bonds,  which 
were  at  the  time  so  low  that  It  was  thought  advisable  to  retain  them, 
with  the  expectation  that  they  wonld  enhance  in  valne,  which  ezpecta- 
tioD  has  been  realized.  The  following  table,  however,  shows  that  the 
valae  of  these  bonds  has  flnctoated: 
1867 »31,665 


1868 30,000 

1869 40,018 

1870  42, 200 

1871 48,000 


1872 35,500 

1873 37,000 

1874 33,000 

1875 35, 000 

1876 42,000 


Under  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  of  30th 
March,  1871,  the  aocnmalated  interest  on  these  bonds  was  funded  by 
the  State;  that  is,  the  interest  was  added  to  the  principal,  and  for  two- 
thirds  of  the  increase  new  bonds  were  issued,  and  certificates  of  indebt- 
edness were  given  for  the  remaining  one-third. 

Tbese  funds  are,  therefore,  of  two  classes,  one  known  as  "  consolidated 
bonds,"  due  from  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  the  other  as  "  deibrred  cer- 
tificates," the  payment  of  which  is  reserved  antil  an  adjustment  is  made 
between  the  States  of  Virginia  and  West  Virginia  as  to  the  settlement 
of  the  State  debt  prior  to  their  separation. 

The  income  which  the  Institntion  has  received  from  this  source  is  en- 
tirely f^om  the  sale  of  the  conpons  of  the  consolidated  bonds. 

The  bonds  and  certificates  now  belonging  to  the  Institntion  are  as 
follows : 

Consolidated  bottda. 
58  bond8,No8. 11521  tollB78inclnsive,for$l,000each...     $58,000  00 

1  bond.  No.  1380,  for  $500 500  00 

2  bonds,  Nos.  4191  and  4192,  for  $100  each 200  00 

58,700  00 
(These  bonds  are  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States.)  "■' ^S'^'^'^"- 
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Deferred  certificates,  , 

Ho,  4543,  dated  Jaly  1, 1871 $29,375  07 

Ko.2969 50  13 

(These  certificates  are  in  charge  of  Messrs.  Biggs  &  Co.) 

Total  par  value  of  Virginia  seonrities 8S,  125  20 

The  State  of  YirgiDia  has  made  only  partial  provision  to  pay  the  in- 
terest on  its  debt,  but,  as  the  cocpons  of  the  consolidated  bonds  are 
receivable  for  taxes,  they  have  a  commercial  value,  and  were  sold,  by 
direction  of  the  lustltation,  daring  the  year  by  Messrs.  Biggs  &  Co.,  as 
follows : 

Coaponson  $58,700,  dae  July  1,1874,  and  January  1, 1875  j  sold  June 
14, 1875 : 

$3,000,  at89J $2,085  00 

610,  at89J 457  73 

3, 142  73 
Less  i  per  cent  commiasion 17  55 

3,125  18 

12,  at  89},  less  commission JO  68 

$3,135  m 

3,522 

Coupons  on  $58,700,  dne  July  1, 1875;  sold  31st  Decem- 
ber, 1875: 

$l,761,at84J $1,488  04 

Less  J  per  cent  commission 8  80 

1, 479  24 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  Institution  bad  in  its  posses- 
sion coupons  for  one-third  the  interest  due  on  the  Ist  ot 
January  and  lat  of  July,  1872,  amonnting  to  $1,174,  the 
remaining  two-tbirds  ($2,348)  having  been  collected  by 
Biggs  &  Co.  and  sold  for  the  Institution,  according  to  their 
statement  of  November  9, 1872.  (See  Smithsonian  Beport 
far  1872,  page  81.)  This  amount,  $1,174,  above  referred  to, 
vas  sold  by  Biggs  &  Go.  on  the  14tb  Jane,  1875,  with  the 
following  resnlt : 

$1,174,  at  12 $140  88 

licss  oommission 5  87 

135  01 

Total  amount  realized  fh>m  sale  of  Virginia  coupons  in 

1875 4,750  11 

There  still  remain  aosold  the  coapons  on  the  $58,700  bonds  dne  1st 

January,  1876. 
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FIEST  NATIONAL  BANK  DEPOSIT. 

At  the  time  of  the  soBpenmoa  of  the  First  National  Bank,  of  Wash- 
ini^n,  (I9tta  September,  1873,)  in  which  the  carrent  fuDds  bad  been 
deposited  by  direction  of  the  board,  there  were  $8,224.87  to  the  credit 
of  the  Institation.  The  following  dividends  have  been  received  on  this 
deposit : 

1.  11  Nov.,  1873, 30  per  cent $2,467  46 

2.  7  April,  1874, 20  per  cent 1,644  97 

3.  S  May,  1875, 10  per  cent 823  48 

4.  27  Dec.,  1875,  15  per  cent 1,233  73 

76  6,168  64 

Leaving  a  balance  still  doe  of 2,056  23 


8,224  87 


STATEMENT   OP   EXPENDITURES    IN   DETAIL    FBOM    THE 
SMITBSON  INCOME,  1876. 

BuHdtJig. 

Bepairs  and  improvements $1, 802  94 

Fomitare  and  flxtnrea 412  17 

$2, 216  11 

Oeneral  expenses. 

Meetings  of  the  board ,     $227  25 

Lighting  the  bnilding 792  26 

Heating  the  building 953  30 

Postage 366  25 

Stationery 413  66 

Incidentals,  ice,  bmsbes,  insarance,  soap,  tele- 
grams, &c.. 836  08 

Salaries  and  clerk-bire 13,161  50 

Purchase  of  books  and  periodicals 203  37 

16,963  56 

Publicatioiu,  researches,  dx. 

Smithsonian  CoDtribatione 12,518  31 

Miscellaoeoas  collections 288  45 

Annaal  report,  (illustrations  and  translations) 1, 453  26 

Meteorology  and  researches 1, 432  72 

Apparatus 235  60 

Laboratory 41  72 

Lectnres 400  00 

16,370  06 
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Hxchanget. 

Xjiterary  and  scientific  international  exchange? 6, 748  80 

Museum, 

Expendltnies  in  addition  to  the  Qoveniinent  ap- 
propriation       1, 008  45 

Advanced  for  constmction  of  laboratory  of  natnral 

history 2, 614  00 

4,522  45 


Totatezpenditnrefrom  the  Smithsonian  income  in  1875..  46,809  98 

The  Institntion,  as  in  former  years,  has  made  temporary  advances  for 
the  payment  of  freight  on  Government  collections,  &c.,  the  repayments 
of  which,  together  with  the  amount  received  fh>m  sales  of  the  publica- 
tions of  the  Institution,  have  been  deducted  fh>m  the  several  items  of 
the  foregoing  expendltare,  as  follows: 

From  exchanges,  repayments  for  flight,  Sec $1, 097  01 

From  postage,  repayments 31  23 

From  researches,  repayments 98  37 

From  Smithsonian  Contributions,  sales 181  09 

From  miscellaneons  collections,  Sides 048  43 

From  reports,  sales 7  50 

From  incidentals,  sales  of  old  material 16  12 

From  cost  of  books,  repayment 7  75 

From  mnseam,  repayment  of  advances 2,676  05 

4,763  55 
£ttimatet. 

The  following  are  the  estimates  of  receipts  and  appropriations  of  the 
Smithson  fnnd  for  the  year  1876: 

Estimated  receiptt. 

Interest  on  the  permanent  fund,  receivable  30th 

June,  1876,  in  gold $19,500 

Interest  on  the  permanent  ftind,  receivable  31st 

December,  1876,  in  gold 19, 600 

Interest  on  the  Hamilton  fund 60 

Probable  premium  on  gold,  10  percent 3,906 

Interest  on  Virginia  bonds 2, 500 

«45, 466 
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Provmonal  a^ropriatiotu. 

ForbuildiDg $2,000 

For  general  expenses 14,000 

For  publications  and  researches 20, 000 

For  exchanges 7, 000 

For  books  and  apparatus 1, 000 

For  contingencies 1,466 


NATIONAL  MUSEUM. 

The  National  Musenm  still  continnes  to  be  in  charge  of  the  Smith- 
sonian loBtitution,Congrea8  making  an  appropriation  annually  of  $20,000 
for  the  <:are  and  preservation  of  the  collections. 

The  namber  of  specimens  is,  however,  every  year  iDereasing  from  the 
pnblic  aarveys  and  explorations,  and  the  snm  appropriated  by  Congress 
has  never  been  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand  for  their  proper  care  and 
exhibition.  Daring  the  past  year  it  has  been  foand  necessary  to  erect 
an  additional  bnilding  for  the  nse  of  the  Mnsenm  taxidermists  and  pho- 
tographer, toward  the  expense  of  which  (2,614  have  been  advanced 
from  the  Smithson  income.  In  addition  to  this,  $1,908.45  were  also 
required  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  the  Museum,  making  a  total 
of  $4,522.45  expended  dating  the  present  year  from  the  Smithson  income 
beyond  the  appropriation  by  Oongresa  for  the  Mnsenm. 

The  appropriation  made  by  Congress  for  fitting  np  the  halls  has  been 
expended  in  the  constrnction  of  additional  walnnt  table-cases  with  glass 
tops  and  sides,  for  the  exhibition  of  ethnological  specimens. 

At  the  session  of  the  Board  of  Eegents,  January  23, 1875,  a  resolution 
was  adopted  to  request  Congress  to  make  an  appropriation  of  $2,500  to 
increase  the  heating  capacity  of  the  apparatus  used  to  warm  the  rooms 
occnpied  by  the  Government  collections. 

The  snbject  was  presented  to  the  appropriate  committees  of  Congress 
and  the  desired  appropriation  waa  granted  without  dissent.  After  esti- 
mates bad  been  procared,  a  contract  was  made  with  the  firm  of  Baker, 
Smith  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  to  sabstitate  larger  boilers  and  pipes  for 
those  then  in  nse,  and  the  work  has  been  satisfkctorily  accomplished  for 
the  amonot  of  the  appropriation. 

The  fbllowing  is  a  tabidar  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  Musenm 
Ainds: 

Balance  nncxpended  of  appropriation  for  preservation  of 
the  Government  collections,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  30tb 
Jone,  1875.    (Statutes  for  1874,  p.  216) $7, 988  62 

Expenditure  from  January  1, 1875,  to  July  1, 1875.  (Musenm 
Journal  A,  p.  130) 7, 088  62 
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Appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  30th  Jnne,  1ST6. 

(Digeat  of  AppropriatiosR,  1876,  p.  103.) 

For  preservation  of  collectioas $20,000  00 

For  fitting  op  new  balls 10,000  00 

For  completing  heating  apparatus 2,  fiOO  00 

$32,600  00 
Expenditnre  firom  July  1, 1875,  to  December  31, 18J5.     (Ma- 

nenm  Journal  A,  p.  163) 22,881  32 

Balance  anexpended $9,  CIS  68 

Beqaired  for  the  six  months  ending  30th  Jnne,  187G. 

The  estimates  submitted  by  the  Institntion  to  Congress  for  appropri- 
ations for  the  flstial  year  ending  30th  Jnne,  1877,  were  as  follows: 
For  preservation  of  the  collections  of  the  snrveying  and  ex- 
ploring expeditions  of  the  Government t25, 000  00 

For  fitting  np  apartments  for  moanting  and  photographing 
specimens 5, 000  00 

30,000  00 

This  sam  is  $5,000  less  than  the  amount  asked  for  the  previous  year. 

All  the  payments  on  account  of  tbe  National  Musenm  have  been 
made,  during  tbe  past  year,  directly  by  the  disbnrsing-oEBcer  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  on  the  presentatioD  of  voachers  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institntion. 


The  Executive  Committee  have  examined  five  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  vonchers  for  payments  made  from  the  Smithson  income  daring 
the  year  1875,  and  three  bnndred  and  forty-six  similar  vouchers  for 
payments  made  from  the  Congressional  appropriations  for  the  National 
Muaeam,  making  a  total  nnmber  of  nine  bnndred  and  forty -four  vouchers. 

Alt  of  the  vonchers  have  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Institu- 
tion, and  a  certificate  setting  forth  that  tbe  materials  and  property  and 
services  rendered  were  for  tbe  Institution,  and  to  be  applied  to  the  pur- 
poses specified. 

As  authorized  by  a  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Eegents,  26th  May, 
1S74,  tbe  committee  have  also  examined  the  acconnt-books  of  tbe  Na- 
tional Museum  and  find  tbe  balance  of  $9,618.68  to  the  credit  of  the 
appropriation  for  tbe  "preservation  of  tbe  collections"  remaining  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1876,  to  correspond  with  the  certificate  of  the  dis- 
bursing-clerk  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Tbe  quarterly  accounts  current,  bank-book,  checkbook,  and  ledger 
have  also  been  examined  and  found  to  bo  correct,  showing  a  balance  in 
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the  charge  of  the  Tteasarer  of  tbe  United  States  10th  Jaoaaiy,  1S76,  of 
920,555.82. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

PETER  PARKER, 
JOBN  MACLEAN, 
GEO.  BANCROFT, 
Executive  Committte. 
■Washington,  January  24, 1876. 
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GENERAL    APPENDIX 


SMITHSONIAN  REPORT  FOR  1876. 


The  object  of  this  appendix  is  to  UlDstTate  the  operations  of  the  iDBtiiiition  by 
reports  of  lectnrea  and  extracts  from  ooTreapondencB,  as  well  as  to  rarniah  iDfonuation 
t>t  a  chantoter  aoited  especially  to  the  meteorological  observers  and  otfaFr  persons 
interested  in  the  promotion  of  kDowledge. 

S.  Mia.  115 S  113 
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EULOGY  ON  ALEXANDER  VOLTA. 


[TianHlated  for  the  Saiithaouian  InatitDtion.] 

Geinti-emen:  Wbea  amber  is  mbbed  it  immediately  attracts  light 
bodies,  snch  as  the  down  of  feathers,  fragments  of  straw,  and  sawdnst. 
Theophraatas,  the  Greek,  and  Pliny,  the  Boman,  had  both  noticed  this 
property,  bat  attaching  apparently  no  importance  to  it,  treated  it  sim- 
ply as  an  accident  of  form  and  color.  They  little  suspected  they  were 
toaching  the  first  link  of  a  long  chain  of  discorerieB,  and  did  not  appre- 
ciate tbe  value  of  an  observation  which,  at  a  later  date,  was  to  furnish 
;issared  means  of  disarming  tbe  thnnder-cloud  and  conducting  the 
electricity  concealed  in  its  bosom  to  the  earth  without  danger  and 
sometimes  even  withoat  esplosioo. 

From  eleetrim,  the  Greek  for  amber,  is  derived  "  electricity,"  a  term  ap- 
plied originally  to  the  attractive  property  of  mbbed  bodies,  but  now  to 
tbe  cause  of  a  great  variety  of  effects  and  to  all  tbe  details  of  a  brilliant 
science. 

Electricity  long  remained  in  tbe  hands  of  physicists,  the  almost  exclu- 
sive result  of  complicated  combinations,  which  nature  rarely  presented. 
The  man  of  genins  whose  works  we  are  about  to  analyze  was  the  flrst  to 
tranacend  these  narrow  limits.  With  the  aid  of  microscopic  apparatus, 
he  fonnd  electricity  everywhere,  in  combustion,  in  evaporation,  and  in 
tbe  simple  contact  of  dissimilar  bodies.  Ho  therefore  assigned  to  this 
powerful  agent  a  wide-extended  domain,  whieh,iD  terrestrial  phenomena, 
scarcely  gives  precedence  to  that  of  gravity. 

Tbe  development  disclosing  the  connection  of  these  important  discov- 
eries appears  to  me  deserving  of  being  traced  with  some  degree  of  ex- 
tension. It  seems  to  me  also  that,  since  definite  knowledge  is  so  mach 
desired,  academic  eulogies  may  become  introductory  chapters  of  a  gen- 
eral history  of  the  scieoces.  The  following  is  an  essay,  on  my  part, 
which  I  frankly  submit  to  tbe  rigid  and  enlightened  criticism  of  the 
public. 

BIBTH  OP  TOLTA — HIS  YOUTH — HI3  FIRST  WORKS — LEYDEN  JAB— 
PBEPETUAL  ELECTROPHOKUS — IMPBOTEMBMTS  IK  THE  ELEOTBI- 
CAL  MAOmXE — COMDENSINa  ELECTROMETEB— ELEOTBIC  PISTOL — 
PERPETUAL  LAMP — EXmiOMETEB. 

Alexander  Volta,  one  of  the  eight  foreign  members  of  the  Academy 
of  Science,  and  son  of  Philip  Volta  and  Madeleine.de  Couti  Inzaghi, 
iras  born  at  Como,  on  the  18th  of  February,  1745.    His  eariy  education 
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was  carried  on  ut  the  public  scbool  of  bis  native  place  uader  bis  tatbei's 
watcbfal  care.  Great  aptitnde,  steady  application,  and  a  well-regulated 
mind  bood  placed  bim  at  tbe  head  of  his  fellow-stndents.  At  eighteen, 
be  was  already  ia  correspondence  with  Kollet  on  the  most  recondite 
questions  of  physics.  At  Dineteen,be  composed  a  Latin  poem  nevergiven 
to  the  pablic,  in  which  he  described  thepbenomena  discovered  by  tbe  most 
celebrated  experimentalist^  of  the  time.  It  has  been  said  that  at  this 
period,  Volta's  vocation  was  nndetermined,  but  I  beg  to  difiet  fh>m  tbiB 
assertion,  for  a  yoang  man  would  scarcely  hesitate  about  exchanging 
the  poetic  art  for  a  retort,  if  he  bad  the  singular  taste  to  select  chemistry 
88  the  subject  of  bis  literary  compositions;  and,  in  fact,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  several  of  his  poems,  including  that  describing  Sanssare's  ascent 
of  Mont  Blanc,  we  shall  find  the  long  career  of  this  distingnished  phy- 
sicist devoted  solely  to  the  study  of  natnre. 

Yolta,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  had  the  temerity  to  assail,  in  bis 
first  essay,  tbe  delicate  question  of  the  Leydeo  jar.  This  apparatus  had 
been  invented  iu  1746.  Tbe  singularity  of  its  effects  would  have  amply 
sufficed  to  justify  the  curiosity  it  excited  throughout  Europe;  bat  tbia 
curiosity  was  also  due,  in  a  great  measure,  to  Musschenbroeck's  extrav- 
agant exaggeration  of  tlie  unaccountable  terror  he  experienced  on  re- 
ceiving a  very  feeble  discharge,  in  regard  to  which,  tbe  physicist  em- 
phatically exclaimed,  he  would  not  ag^u  expose  himself  for  tbe  proudest 
kingdom  of  tbe  universe.  Tbe  numerous  theories  of  the  jar  which  were 
successively  offered  are  scarcely  worthy  of  being  enumerated.  Frank- 
lin has  the  honor  of  having  solved  this  important  problem,  and,  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  Yolta  has  ailded  little  to  tbe  labors  of  tbe  illustrious 
American  physicist 

The  second  essay  of  the  physicist  of  Como  appeared  in  1771.  In  this, 
observation  is  tbe  only  gnide  of  tbe  author  in  the  researches  undertaken 
to  determine  the  nature  of  the  electricity  of  bodies  covered  with  differ- 
ent coatings;  to  ascertain  the  circumstances  of  temperature,  color,  and 
elasticity  causing  the  phenomena  to  vary ;  to  study  the  electricity  pro- 
duced by  rubbing,  percussion,  or  pressure;  or  finally,  tbe  properties 
of  a  new  kind  of  electrical  machine  in  which  tbe  movable  plate  and 
the  insulating  supports  were  of  dried  wood. 

On  this  side  of  tbe  Alps,  the  first  two  essays  of  Yolta  were  scarcely 
read  at  all.  In  Italy,  on  the  contrary,  they  produced  a  lively  sensation. 
Public  authority,  which  is  usually  nnfortanately  partial,  and  which  in 
its  blind  love  of  absolute  power  often  even  refuses  the  modest  request 
of  reference  to  competent  judges,  hastened  itself  to  encourage  the 
youthful  experimentalist.  He  was  nominated  by  it  as  regent  of  tbe 
Iloyal  Scbool  of  Como,  and  soon  aft«r  professor  of  physics. 

Tbe  missionaries  to  Pekiu  in  1755  communicated  to  the  savants  of 
Europe  an  important  fact  made  known  to  them  by  accident,  respecting 
electricity  by  induction,  which,  in  certain  bodies,  is  developed  or  dissi- 
pated as  these  bodies  are  separated  or  brought  into  immediate  contact. 
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This  facD  gave  rise  to  the  interesting  researches  of  iEpinus,  Wilcke, 
Cigna,  and  Beccaria.  Volta  also  made  it  the  aabject  of  special  study  and 
(oand  in  it  the  geroi  of  the  perpetual  electr<^horus,  a  wonderful  instru- 
ment, which,  hoffover  small,  affords  an  inexhaustible  sapply  of  elec- 
tricity, and  which,  without  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  friction  of  any 
kind,  and  whatever  may  be  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  enables  th» 
physicist  to  command  incessant  charges  of  undiminished  power. 

The  essay  on  the  eIectrot>horu3  was  succeeded  in  177S  by  another 
very  important  production.  It  was  known  even  at  this  time  that  a 
given  body,  hollow  or  solid,  has  the  same  electrical  capacity,  provided 
the  surface  remains  the  same.  Ait  observation  by  Lemoonier  pointed 
oat,  moreover,  that,  besides  equality  of  surface,  the  shape  of  the  body 
is  not  without  its  iuflueoce.  Volta  was  the  first,  however,  to  estab- 
lish this  principle  on  a  solid  basis.  His  experiments  proved  that  of  two 
cylinders  having  the  same  snrface,  the  longer  receives  the  larger  charge, 
so  that  wherever  the  situation  permits,  it  is  an  immense  advantage  to 
substitute  for  the  large  conductors  of  ordinary  machines  a  system  of 
very  small  cylinders,  the  total  capacity  of  which  is,  however,  not 
larger  than  the  other.  By  combining,  for  example,  sixteen  rows  of 
slender  silver-plated  rods,  1,000  feet  in  length  each,  a  battery  would  be 
formed,  according  to  Yolta,  capable  of  killing  the  largest  animal. 

Not  one  of  the  discoveries  of  the  professor  of  Como  was  the  result  of 
accident.  All  the  instruments  with  which  he  enriched  science,  before 
being  formed  by  the  mechanic,  were  thoroughly  planned  in  his  mind. 
There  was  no  chance,  for  instance,  in  the  changes  made  by  Volta  in  the 
electrophorus  in  order  to  transform  it  into  a  condeiuer,  a  genuine  micro- 
scope of  a  new  kind  which  detects  the  presence  of  electricity  where 
every  other  means  would  faiL 

In  1776  and  1777,  Volta  devoted  himself  for  some  months  to  a  subject 
of  pnre  chemistry,  in  which,  however,  electricity,  his  favorite  science, 
was  involved  in  tbe  most  fortunate  combinations. 

At  this  epoch,  chemists  having  as  yet  only  discovered  natural  inflam- 
mable gas  in  coat  mines  and  mineral  salts,  regarded  it  as  belonging 
exclusively  to  mineral  regions.  Volta,  whose  attention  had  been  di- 
rected to  this  subject  by  an  accidental  observation  of  P.  Campi,  showed 
tbey  were  mistake^.  He  proved  that  the  putrefaction  of  both  animal 
and  vegetable  matter  is  always  accompanied  by  the  production  of  in- 
flammable gas;  that  if  stagnant  water  and  tbe  slime  of  a  marsh  be 
stirred  up,  this  gas  will  escape  through  the  liquid,  presenting  the  ap- 
pearance of  ordinary  ebullition.  Thus,  the  inflammable  gas  of  marshes, 
which  for  several  years  so  much  occupied  the  attention  of  chemists,  is, 
as  to  its  origin,  a  discovery  of  Volta. 

This  discovery  might  lead  to  the  belief  that  certain  natural  phenom- 
ena, snch,  for  example,  as  burning  marshes  and  burning  springs,  arose 
from  a  similar  cause ;  but  Volta  knew  too  well  how  nature  sports  with 
cur  feeble  understandings  to  be  satisfied  with  mere  analogy.    In  1780 
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be  hasteoed  to  visit  the  celebrated  marsbes  of  Pietra  Mala  and  '^U^. 
He  tbOTODghly  examioed  alt  be  coald  find  in  diflierent  travels  ia  similar 
localities,  and  theo  aacceeded  io  eetablishlng,  vith  complete  proof,  and 
contrary  to  received  opioioD,  tbe  fact  that  these  phenomeoa  did  not 
depend  apoo  the  preseuce  of  petroleum,  naphtha,  or  bitnmeo ;  he  dem> 
onstrated,  moreover,  that  it  was  caosed  alooe  b;  tbe  disengagement 
of  inflammable  gas.  But  has  Yolta  proved,  vith  the  same  accuracy, 
that  this  gas  has,  la  all  place^t,  its  origio  in  the  niaceratioo  of  animal 
or  vegetable  matter!  I  think  we  may  be  allowed  to  Question  this. 
The  electric  spark  had  been,  at  an  early  date,  nsed  to  inflame  certain 
liquids,  certain  vapors,  and  different  gases,  such  as  alvobol,  tbe  smoke 
of  a  candle  jnst  eztinguiafaed,  and  hydrogen  gas ;  but  all  these  experi- 
ments were  made  in  the  open  air.  Yolta  was  the  first  to  make  them  in 
closed  vessels,  (1777.)  He  is  therefore  the  originator  of  tbe  apparatus 
QSed  by  Cavendish  in  1781  for  combining  the  separated  elements  of 
water  by  synthesis,  so  as  to  form  anew  the  decomposed  body  from  its 
two  constituent  gaseous  elements. 

Our  dietingnisbed  associate  possessed  in  the  highest  degree  two 
qualities  rarely  foaod  nnited,  a  creative  genias  and  great  powers  of 
application.  He  never  abandoned  a  subject  without  examining  it  in  all 
its  phases,  witbont  describing,  or  at  least  pointing  out,  the  varions 
aids  which  science,  ingenuity,  and  even  mere  curiosity  might  bring  to 
bear  upon  it.  Thus  several  experiments  on  tbe  inflammable  nature  of 
tbe  air  of  marshes  gave  rise  to  the  electrical  gun  and  ptelol,  upon  which 
it  would  be  soperflnons  to  dwell  here,  as  they  have  passed  from  the 
hands  of  physicists  into  those  of  the  showman,  and,  in  public  places, 
are  daily  exhibited  to  the  admiring  gaze  of  gaping  idlers.  Then  the 
perpetual  hydrogen-gas  lamp,  so  generally  known  in  Germany,  which, 
by  the  most  ingenious  application  of  the  electropborus,  lights  itself  when 
needed,  and,  finally,  the  endiometer,  the  valuable  instrument  of  analysis, 
vhicb  has  been  so  useful  to  chemists. 

The  discovery  of  the  composition  of  atmospheric  air  has  given  rise  to 
this  momentous  question  in  natural  philosophy:  Does  tbe  proportion, 
in  which  the  two  component  parts  of  air  are  found  nnited,  vary  with  the 
SDCcessive  revolutions  of  ages,  and  according  to  localitv  and  tbe  changes 
of  seasons  1 

When  one  reflects  that  all  mankind,  all  the  beasts  of  the  earth  and 
fowls  of  the  air  are  constantly  consuming,  in  the  act  of  breathing,  one 
of  tfaese  two  components,  oxygen  gas ;  that  this  same  gas  is  the  indis- 
pensable food  of  combustion  in  onr  homes,  in  workshops  and  vast  fac- 
tories; that  a  candle  or  lamp  is  not  lighted  without  absorbing  it;  that, 
finally  oxygen  plays  the  chief  part  in  the  phenomena  of  vegetation,  it 
may  readily  be  imagined  that  in  the  long  run  the  atmosphere  varies 
sensibly  in  its  composition ;  that  at  some  future  time  it  will  become  unfit 
for  respiration ;  that  then  all  the  animal  creation  will  be  extinguished,  not 
in  consequence  of  one  of  those  physical  revolutions  of  which  geologists 
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have  (liiicovered  ao  many  vesCigea,  aad  wbicb,  DotwitbstaadiDg  tbeir 
vast  extent,  may  leave  some  chance  of  safety  to  a  few  individuals  advan- 
tageoosly  eitoated,  bat  from  an  all-pervading  aud  inevitable  caase,  in 
which  case  the  frozen  zones  of  the  poles,  the  borning  regions  of  the 
equator,  the  vastness  of  tbe  ocean,  and  the  snovy  summits  of  the  Cor- 
dilleras  and  Himalayas  voold  be  equally  powerless  to  save.  To  stady 
all  that  can  be  discovered  of  tbia  great  phenomenoD  np  to  the  present 
time,  to  collect  all  tbe  exact  data  with  which  the  centaries  to  come  vill 
be  teeming,  is  the  task  physicists  are  hastening  to  accomplish,  especially 
since  the  endiometer  with  the  electric  apark  has  supplied  them  with 
tbe  means  of  so  doing.  To  answer  some  of  the  objections  to  which  tbe 
first  trials  of  this  instramentgave  rise,  Humboldt  and  Qay-Lussac  sab ' 
mitted  it  to  the  most  scrupulous  examination.  When  such  jadgea 
declare  that  no  known  endiometer  approaches  in  accuracy  that  of  Volta, 
doubt  as  to  its  value  can  no  longer  exist 

DILATATION   OF  THE  AIR. 

As  I  have  abandoned  the  chronological  order,  before  taking  up  the 
two  most  important  works  of  our  venerable  fellow-member,  before  analyz- 
ing his  researches  on  atmospheric  electricity  and  describing  his  dis- 
covery of  the  pile,  I  will  mention  in  a  few  words  the  experiments  pub- 
lished by  him  in  1793  on  the  subject  of  tbe  dilatation  of  air. 

This  important  question  had  already  attracted  the  attention  of  a  great 
Dumber  of  skillful  physicists,  who  could  not  agree  either  on  the  total  in- 
crease of  volume  that  air  undergoes  between  the  fixed  temperatures  of 
melting  ice  and  ebullition,  or  the  rate  of  the  expansions  of  the  interme- 
diate temperatures,  Volta  discovered  the  cause  of  these  discordances. 
He  showed  that,  by  operating  in  a  vessel  containing  humidity,  thelncrease 
of  expansion  woold  be  found ;  that  if  there  be  in  the  apparatus  no  more 
hnmidity  than  the  film  ordinarily  covering  tbe  sides  of  the  glass,  the  ap- 
parent expansion  of  the  air  will  be  increasing  in  tbe  lower  part  of  the  ther- 
mometric  scale  and  decreasing  in  the  upper  part.  He  Anally  proved, 
by  delicate  measurements,  that  atmospheric  air,  if  confined  in  a  per- 
fectly dry  vessel,  expands  iu  proportion  to  its  temperature,  when  this 
latter  is  measured  by  a  mercurial  thermometer  divided  into  eqnal  parts. 
Now,  as  D'Huc's  and  Crawford's  works  seemed  to  establish  the  fact  that 
a  similar  thermometer  gives  the  correct  measurement  of  the  amount  of 
heat,  Volta  felt  himself  authorized  to  announce,  in  the  new  terms, 
whose  imporiance  all  will  appreciate,  the  very  simple  law  resulting  from 
his  experiments,  that  the  elasticity  of  a  given  volume  of  atmospheric  air 
is  in  proportion  to  its  beat. 

When  air,  at  a  low  temperature,  and  constantly  containing  the  same 
amount  of  humidity,  was  heated,  its  elastic  force  increased  as  did  that 
of  dry  air.  Volta  concluded  from  this  that  the  vapor  of  water  and  air 
expand  precisely  in  tbe  same  manner.  Every  one  now  knows  that  this 
result  is  accurate;  but  tbe  experiment  of  the  physjci^t  of  Qf^^,di,<|  leave 
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some  doabts,  siuce,  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  vapor  miagles  with 
the  atmoepheric  air  ia  very  small  proportions.  Volta  regarded  the  work 
I  have  jast  analyzed  as  a  mere  rongh  draught. 

ITnmeroas  other  researches  of  the  same  kind  to  which  be  had  applied 
himself  were  to  form  part  of  a  treatise  which  has  never  seen  the  light. 
Besides,  on  this  point  science  now  seems  complete,  thanks  to  Gay-Los- 
sac  and  Dalton.  The  experiments  of  itbese  ingenions  physicista,  made 
at  a  time  when  Yolta's  treatise,  though  piibliBhed,  was  known  neither 
in  France  nor  in  England,  included  all  the  gases,  whether  permanent  or 
ephemeral,  in  the  law  of  the  Italian  scientist.  They  lead,  moreover,  in 
every  case,  to  the  same  co-efBcient  of  expansion. 

ATMOSPHERIC  ELECTEICrTY. 

I  will  not  resume  the  subject  of  Yolta's  researches  on  atmospberic 
electricity  until  after  having  given  a  hasty  sketch  of  the  analogous  ex- 
periments preceding  them.  In  order  to  judge  judiciously  of  a  traveler's 
course,  it  is  often  necessary  to  view  it  at  the  same  time  from  the  start- 
ing and  finishing  points. 

Dr.  WaU,  who  wrote  in  170S,  should  be  here  named  as  the  first,  for  in 
one  of  his  treatises  is  found  this  ingenions  remark :  "  The  light  and 
crackling  noise  of  electrified  bodies  seems,  vp  toa  certain  pointf  to  repre- 
sent thunder  and  lightning."  Stephen  Grey  published  in  1735  a  similar 
remark.  "  It  is  probable,"  said  this  distiognisbed  physicist, "  that  in  time 
some  means  of  concentrating  this  electrical  fire  in  larger  quantities,  will 
be  discovered,  and  also  of  increasing  the  iKiwer  of  an  agent,  which,  if  it 
be  allowable  to  compare  small  things  with  great,  according  to  several 
of  my  experiments,  seems  to  have  the  nature  of  thunder  and  lightning." 

The  majority  of  physicists  saw  merely  comparisons  in  these  passages. 
Tbey  did  not  suppose  that  in  finding  a  resemblance  between  the  effects 
of  electricity  and  those  of  thunder,  Wall  and  Grey  claimed  to  infer 
from  it  an  identity  of  causes.  This  doubt,  however,  would  not  be  appli- 
cable to  the  sketch  introduced  by  Nollet,  in  1746,  in  his  lectures  on  ex- 
perimental physics.  lu  that,  for  example,  according  to  the  author,  a 
storm-cloud,  far  above  the  earth,  is  nothing  more  than  an  electrified 
body  placed  above  a  body  which  is  not.  Tkunder  in  the  Itanda  of  nature 
it  electricity  in  the  han^a  o/pkyaiHsta.  Several  striking  resemblances  are 
IKiinted  out,  and,  in  a  word,  nothing  is  wanting  to  complete  this  inge- 
nious tbeorj-,  except  the  only  thing  necessary  to  give  it  a  definite  place 
in  science,  the  sanction  of  direct  experiment. 

Franklin's  first  views  of  the  analogy  between  electricity  and  thunder 
were,  like  those  entertained  by  Nollet,  mere  conjectures ;  the  whole  dif- 
ference between  the  two  physicists  being  then  reduced  to  a  plan  for  an 
experiment  not  mentioned  by  Kollet,  and  which  seemed  to  promise  de- 
finitive proofs  for  or  against  the  hypothesis.  The  object  of  this  exper- 
iment was  to  prove  whether,  dnring  a  storm,  a  metallic  rod,  insnlated 
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and  termioatiDg  in  a  point,  would  give  oat  sparks  similar  to  those  pro- 
ceeding &oni  the  condaotor  of  ao  ordinary  electrical  machine. 

Witbont  wishing  to  detract  firom  Franklin's  glory,  I  mnst  remark  that 
the  projected  experiment  was  qnite  unnecessary.*  The  soldiers  of  the 
Fifth  Boman  Legion  had  previously  made  it,  daring  the  African  war — 
the  day  when,  as  related  by  Caesar,  the  iron  heads  of  their  lances  seemed 
on  fire  dnring  a  storm.  The  same  was  also  noticed  by  numerous  navi- 
gators, to  whom  Castor  and  FoUax  appeared,  either  at  the  metallic 
points  of  the  mast-bead  and  yard-arms  or  other  prominent  parts  of  their 
vessels.  Finally,  in  certain  countries,  in  Frioul,  for  instance,  at  the 
Chateau  de  Dnino,  the  sentry  was  strictly  carrying  out  what  Franklin 
would  have  desired,  when,  in  conformity  with  his  duty  and  to  decide 
when  it  would  be  necessary,  by  ringing  a  bell,  to  warn  the  peasants  of 
the  approach  of  a  storm,  he  examined  with  bis  halbert  the  iron  head  of  a 
spear  planted  vertically  on  the  rampart,  to  ascertain  whether  siiarks  bad 
been  given  out.  Besides,  whether  some  of  these  circumstances  were  ig- 
nored, or  whether  they  were  not  considered  snflSciently  demonstrative, 
direct  experiments  seemed  requisite,  and  it  is  to  Dalilmrd,  our  fellow- 
countryman,  that  science  is  indebted  for  this.  On  the  10th  of  May,  1752, 
daring  a  storm,  a  long,  pointed  metallic  rod,  placed  by  him  in  a  garden  of 
Uarly-la-Yille,  gave  out  small  sparks,  like  the  conductor  of  an  ordinary 
electrical  machine  in  contact  with  a  metallic  wire.  It  was  not  nntil  a 
month  later  that  Franklin,  in  the  United  States,  by  means  of  a  kite, 
realized  the  same  experiment.  Lightning-rods  were  the  immediate 
result  of  this,  and  the  distinguished  American  physicist  hastened  to 
announce  it  to  the  worid. 

That  portion  of  the  public  which,  in  matters  of  science,  is  reduced  to 
judge  from  hearsay,  rarely  decides  by  halves.  It  admits  or  rejects,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  term,  impetuously.  Lightning-rods,  for  example, 
be(»me  the  object  of  a  genuine  enthusiasm,  whose  flights  it  would  be 
'curious  to  follow  in  the  writings  of  the  day.  Here  you  find  travelers 
who,  in  the  open  fields,  suppose  themselves  able,  sword  in  band  pointed 
toward  the  clouds,  to  exorcise  the  lightning,  in  the  posture  of  Ajax 
threatening  the  gods;  there,  churchmen,  whose  garb  forbids  the  swoid, 
bitterly  deploring  being  denied  this  talisman  of  safety;  some,  seri- 
ously proposing,  as  an  infallible  preservative,  to  place  themselves 
under  a  rain-spout  at  the  beginning  of  the  stcrm,  considering  wet 
dothing  good  conductors  of  electricity;  others  invented  certain  head- 
gear, &om  which  were  suspended  long  metallic  chains,  which  with  great 
care  mast  be  kept  constantly  trailing  on  the  damp  earth.  Some  pbysic- 
iats,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  did  not  share  this  infatuation.    They 

*  We  dt^  not  &gn«  with  Axago  in  tbia  remark.  The  phenomena  he  mentiona  were 
Ibe  apontoneoas  prodnoCiDnB  of  uatnre,  and  were  not  referred  to  atmoeptierio  electri- 
city. To  Mlj  eatablleh  the  identity  of  eleotrioity  and  Ugbtning  leqaired  each  an 
•xpniment  as  that  of  Franklin's,  in  which  eleotrioity  was  «otii»lly  drawn  flratn  the 
cloud  in  aceordanoe  with  prerionsly-eatabliahed  principles. 
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admitted  the  identit;  of  lightning  and  electricity,  so  conclaaively  proved 
by  the  experiment  of  Franklin  and  of  Marly-la- Villa ;  bat  the  email 
Dumber  of  sparks  proceeding  from  the  rod,  and  their  minateoesa,  created 
donbte  as  to  the  possibility  of  ezhaosting  the  immense  amount  of  ful- 
minating matter  with  which  a  storm-cloud  most  be  charged.  Tbe 
frightful  experiments  made  by  Bomas  de  Xerac  did  not  overcome  their 
opposition,  t>ecaDBe  this  experimentalist  nsed  a  kite  with  a  metallic 
cord,  which  rose  several  hundred  feet,  to  draw  down  the  thunder  from 
tbe  very  regions  of  tbe  cloads.  Soon,  however,  tbe  deplorable  death  of 
Uichmau,  August  6, 1753,  occasioned  by  a  simple  discharge  from  an 
ordinary  insulated  lightning-rod  which  this  distinguished  physicist  had 
placed  on  his  house  in  Saint  Petersburg,  threw  new  light  upon  the  sub- 
ject. The  learned  saw  in  this  tragic  death  an  explanation  of  the  passage 
in  which  Pliny,  the  naturalist,  relates  that  TuUns  Hostilins  was  stnick 
by  lightning  for  not  having  been  sufficiently  careful  in  the  performance 
of  cert^n  ceremonies  by  means  of  which  Kuma,  his  predecessor,  forced 
the  lightning  to  descend  fhim  the  skies.  On  the  other  side,  and  this 
was  of  more  importance,  physicists,  without  prejudice,  found  in  this 
same  event  a  fact  which  had  before  been  wanting,  namely,  that  under 
certain  circumstances  a  metallic  rod,  slightly  elevated,  draws  down  fh>m  a 
storm-cloud  not  only  inappreciable  sparks,  but  geuniue  torrents  of 
electricity.  Accordingly,  from  this  time  discnssions  relating  10  tbe 
efficacy  of  lightning-rods  are  withont  interest,  not  even  excepting  the 
animated  debate  as  to  whether  lightning-rods  should  terminate  in  a 
point  or  ball,  which  for  some  time  divided  the  English  scientists.  Ko  one 
is  ignorant  now  that  George  III  was  tbe  promoter  of  this  polemic — that 
he  was  in  favor  ot  rods  terminating  in  balls,  because  Franklin,  then  his 
snccessfnl  antagouist  in  political  questions  of  vast  importance,  reqaired 
they  sboald  terminate  in  points ;  bat  this  discussion,  taking  all  things 
into  consideratioD,  belongs  rather,  though  a  matter  of  mach  moment,  to 
the  history  of  the  American  Bevolntion  than  to  that  of  science. 

The  results  of  the  experiment  of  Marly  were  scarcely  known,  when 
Lemonnier,  of  this  academy,  placed  in  bis  garden  at  Saint-Qermain-en- 
Lage  a  long  vertical  metallic  rod,  insnlated  by  some  newly  invented 
precautions,  and  from  this  time  clusters  of  electrical  sparks  (July  and 
September,  1752)  were  produced,  not  only  when  the  thunder  rumbled,  not 
only  when  tbe  sky  was  overcast  with  threatening  clouds,  bat  even  when 
it  was  perfectly  serene.  A  beautiful  discovery  was  thas  tbe  result  of 
apparently  tbe  most  insignificant  modification  of  Dalibard's  original 
apparatus. 

Lemonnier  discovered  without  much  difficulty  that  this  serene-day 
lightning,  whose  existence  he  had  jast  revealed,  was  subject  every 
twenty-four  hours  to  regular  variations  of  intensity.  Beccaria  de- 
lineated the  laws  of  this  dinrnal  periodicity  by  means  of  excellent  ob- 
servations. He,  moreover,  established  tbe  important  fact  that  at  aU 
seasons,  at  all  heights,  whatever  the  direction  of  the  wind,  the^^l^bici^ 
of  a  serene  sky  is  invariably  positive.  '- 
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By  thas  foUowiag,  iu  the  order  of  their  dates,  the  developments  of 
atmospheric  electricity,  I  gradaally  reach  tbe  works  with  vbicb  Volta 
has  eoricbed  this  important  braocli  of  meteorology.  Tbe  object  of  these 
works  was  by  turos  the  improvement  of  tbe  methods  of  obserratiou 
and  tbe  mionte  examination  of  the  diCTerent  circumstances  under  which 
tbe  electricity  was  developed,  which  pervaded  all  the  regions  of  the  air. 

When  a  new  branch  of  science  has  been  discovered  the  experimental- 
ists devote  themselves  almost  exclusively  to  the  discovery  of  new  phe- 
Domena,  reserving  their  numerical  valuation  for  later  times.  In  elec- 
tricity, for  example,  several  physicists  made  tbemselves  in  this  way  a 
w^-meriCed  reputation.  Tbe  Leyden  jar,  we  may  add,  was  conspicuous 
in  all  tbe  laboratories  of  Earope,  but  no  one  bad  yet  invented  a  veritable 
electrometer.  The  first  instrument  of  this  kind  was  made  in  1749,  and 
was  the  work  of  Darcy  aad  Le  Uoy,  two  members  of  tbU  academy. 
Its  want  of  sensibility  in  small  charges  prevented  its  being  adopted. 

Tbe  electrometer  suggested  by  KoUet  (1752)  appeared  at  first  sight 
simpler,  more  convenient,  and  especially  as  baviag  infinitely  greater  sen- 
sibility. It  was  to  consist  of  two  wires,  which  after  being  electrified 
would  open,  like  the  two  branches  of  a  compass,  from  the  effect  of 
repulsion.  The  measure  sought  would  thus  be  reduced  to  the  observa' 
tion  of  an  angle. 

Guvallo  realized  what  Nollet  had  only  suggested,  (1780.)  His  wires 
were  of  metal,  and  had  at  tbeir  extremities  small  balls  of  the  pith  of 
elder.  Volta  finally  abolished  tbe  elder  and  substituted  dry  straws 
at  the  end  of  the  wires.  This  change  might  seem  unimportant  If  it 
were  not  explained  that  the  new  electrometer  alone  possessed  the  valu- 
able and  unexpected  property  of  giving,  between  0  and  30°,  the  angu- 
lar motions  of  the  two  straws  exactly  proportional  to  the  electrical 
cbarges. 

Volta's  letter  to  Liohtenberg,  dated  1786,  in  which  he  established  by 
numerous  esperimeuts  the  properties  of  tbe  straw  electrometer,  eon- 
taioed  interesting  views,  no  traces  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  more 
recent  works.  They  relate  to  the  means  of  rendering  these  iDstmments 
comparable  in  tbe  meAsurement  of  the  strongest  cbarges,  and  to  cer- 
tain combinations  of  the  electrometer  and  condenser.  This  letter  can- 
not be  too  highly  recommended  to  joung  physicists.  It  will  iuitiate 
them  into  the  very  difficult  art  of  investigating ;  it  will  teach  them  to 
mistrust  first  impressions  and  to  constantly  vary  the  form  of  the  appa- 
ratus ;  if  tempted  by  an  impatient  temper  to  abandon  the  slow  but  sore 
and  beaten  track  of  observation  for  seductive  chimerical  ideas,  thoy 
may,  perhaps,  be  arrested  oo  this  slippery  ground  by  beboldiag  a  man 
of  genius  nndannted  by  the  most  minnto  details.  And,  moreover,  at  a 
time  when,  save  in  a  few  honorable  cases,  tbe  publication  of  a  book  is  a 
purely  business  operation,  when  scientific  treatises,  especially,  modeled 
after  the  same  pattern,  do  not  differ  from  each  other,  except  perhaps 
by  a  few  slight  shades  in  the  compilation,  often  indeed  imperceptible, 
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when  ewti  aathor  neglects  most  scrnpuloosly  all  the  experimeots, 
theories,  and  instruments  forgotten  or  ignored  by  his  immediate  piede- 
cessor,  it  ia  bat  a  duty,  it  seems  to  me,  to  direct  the  attention  of  begin- 
ners to  the  original  soarces,  and  it  is  &om  these  sonrces,  and  these  alone, 
important  subjects  for  research  can  be  drawn,  and  where  they  will  find 
a  faithful  history  of  discoveries,  vhere  they  will  leam  to  distiDgnish 
clearly  the  true  from  the  doabtfal,aad  finally  to  mistrust  rash  hypotheses 
adopted  by  compilers  without  discrimination  and  with  blind  confidence. 

When  Sanssare,  profiting  by  the  wonderful  power  exercised  by  points 
on  the  electric  flaid,  succeeded,  in  1785,  by  the  simple  addition  of  a  rod 
eight  or  nine  decimeters  (about  a  yard)  in  length,  in  iucreasiug  the  sen- 
sibility of  (JaTallo's  electrometer,  and  consequently  invoking  a  great  num- 
ber of  mlnat«  experiments,  the  wires  terminating  in  the  elder-pith  balls 
of  the  Keapolitan  physicist  being  replaced  by  dried  straws,  this  small 
apparatus  might  be  supposed  incapable  of  receiving  any  additional 
important  improvement.  Volta,  however,  in  1787,  sncceeded  in  con- 
siderably increasing  its  power,  without  at  all  cbaugiog  its  original 
construction.  He  had  recourse  to  the  strangest  of  expedients  to  accom- 
plish this;  be  attached  to  the  point  of  the  metallic  rod  introduced  by 
Sanssnre  either  a  wax  candle  or  simply  a  lighted  match. 

No  one  could  assuredly  have  foreseen  such  a  result.  Experimentalists 
had  discovered,  at  an  early  date,  flame  to  be  an  excellent  conductor  of 
electricity ;  but  would  not  that  very  fact  have  a  tendency  to  divert  the 
thoughts  from  considering  it  as  a  {wwerfol  collector  t  Besides,  Volta, 
endowed  with  a  strictly  logical  mind,  did  not  thoroughly  receive  this 
strange  fact  until  he  could  find  for  it  an  explanation.  He  found  that 
the  fact  that  a  candle  attracts  to  the  point  to  which  it  is  attached  three 
or  four  times  as  much  electricity  as  could  be  collected  in  any  other 
way,  is  owing  to  the  cuirent  of  air  induced  by  the  flame,  and  to  the 
increased  commnnications  established  between  the  metallic  point  and 
the  atmospheric  molecules. 

Since  flame  attracts  the  electricity  of  the  air  much  better  than  pointed 
metallic  rods,  does  it  not  follow,  said  Volta,  that  the  best  means  of 
preventing  storms,  or  rendering  them  less  frightful,  would  be  to  light 
enormous  fires  in  the  fields,  or,  still  better,  on  very  elevated  places. 
After  reflecting  on  the  grand  efi^ts  of  the  very  small  flame  of  the 
candle  of  the  electrometer,  is  there  anything  unreasonable  in  suppos- 
ing that  a  large  flame  might,  in  a  few  moments,  rob  immense  rolnmes 
of  air  and  vapor  of  alt  their  electricity  t 

Volta  was  anxious  to  submit  this  idea  to  the  proof  of  direct  ezi>eri- 
ment;  but  so  far  his  wishes  have  been  unsatisfied.  Perhaps  some 
encouraging  ideas  migbt  be  obtained  with  regard  to  this  by  comparing 
the  meteorological  observations  of  the  conntiea  in  England,  where  the 
flames  of  so  many  high  chimneys  and  factories  convert  night  into  day 
with  those  of  the  surrounding  agricultural  districts. 

Thejfery  Ughtningrodt  tempted  Volta  to  throw  aside  the  severe 
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gravity  in  vbich  he  nsually  indalged.  He  tried  to  ealivea  the  subject 
at  tbe  expense  of  the  eradite,  who,  like  the  famous  Dietens,  always 
foand,  bat  after  the  event,  the  discovery  of  their  cootemporaries  iu 
some  ancient  aatlior.  He  begged,  then,  iu  tliis  instance,  to  go  back  to 
the  fabaloas  times  of  the  Greeks  and  Boinans,  and  directed  their 
attention  to  the  saciiflces  in  tbe  open  air,  tbe  dazzling  flames  on  the 
altars,  the  black  columns  of  smoke  which  ascended  into  tbe  air  from 
the  bodies  of  the  victims ;  finally,  to  all  tbe  circamstanoes  of  those 
ceremonies  which  the  ignorant  believe  were  intended  to  appease  the 
wrath  of  the  gods,  and  to  foil  Jupiter's  fulminating  arm.  All  this 
coalil  be  but  a  mere  experiment  in  physics,  alone  understood  by  the 
priests,  and  designed  to  restore  silently  to  the  earth  tbe  electricity  of 
tbe  air  and  clouds.  Tbe  Greeks  and  Kotnans,  during  the  most  brilliant 
periods  of  their  history,  sacrificed,  it  is  true,  in  closed  temples;  bat, 
added  Volta,  this  difficulty  is  not  without  its  solution,  as  it  may  be 
said  that  Pythagoras,  Aristotle,  Cicero,  Pliny,  and  Seneca  were  igno- 
rant fellows,  who,  even  according  to  simple  tradition,  did  not  possess 
the  scientific  knowledge  of  their  predecessors.  No  ciitieism  could  be 
more  cutting ;  but,  to  have  any  effect,  it  would  be  necessary  to  forget 
tbat  tbe  Zoileana,  iu  all  ages,  who  ransack  musty  books  for  the  first 
rudiments,  true  or  false,  of  great  discoveries,  are  less  eager  to  honor 
the  dead  than  to  bring  discredit  upon  their  contemporaries. 

Nearly  all  physicists  ascribe  electrical  phenomena  to  two  flaids  of 
diEferent  natures,  which,  under  certain  circumstances,  accumulate  sepa- 
rately oo  the  surface  of  bodies.  This  hypothesis  naturally  led  to  au 
investigation  into  the  source  from  which  atmospheric  electricity  ema- 
nates. The  problem  was  important.  A  delicate,  though  very  simple, 
experiment  led  to  its  solution. 

In  this  experiment,  an  insulated  vessel  from  which  tbe  water  could 
evaporate,  gave,  with  tbe  assistance  of  Volta's  condenser,  very  mani- 
fest indications  of  negative  electricity. 

I  regret  my  inability  to  aoDoance,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  to 
whom  to  ascribe  this  capital  experiment.  Volta  relates  in  one  of  his 
treatises  that  he  had  been  thinking  of  this  since  1778,  bat  various  cir- 
cumstance-s  having  prevented  his  attempting  it,  it  was  not  until  1780, 
iu  Paris,  in  tbe  month  of  Uarcb,  in  company  with  several  members  of 
the  Academy  of  Science,  tbat  he  was  finally  snccessful.  On  the  other 
hand,  Lavoisier  and  Laplace,  iu  the  last  Hue  of  the  treatise  published 
by  them  on  the  same  subject,  merely  remarked :  Volta  waa  anxious  to 
bepreaent  at  our  experiment  and  make  kimaeifustful  to  ua. 

How  shall  we  reconcile  these  two  very  contradictory  statements  t  A 
historical  note,  published  by  Volta  himself,  is  far  fh>m  dispelling  these 
doubts.  This  note,  attentively  oxamioed,  does  not  expressly  state  who 
originated  tbe  idea  of  the  experiment,  nor  which  one  of  tbe  three  pbysi- 
cists  SDggested  tLat  it  might  sacceed  with  the  aid  of  tbe  condenser. 
The  flrat  attempt,  in  Paris,  by  Volta  and  the  two  French  scientists 
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nnitedly,  was  uDsnccessfnl,  tbe  Lygrometrical  state  of  the  atmosphere 
not  baring  been  faTorable.  A  few  days  after,  at  Laroisier'H  coantry- 
house,  electrical  symptoms  became  manifest,  tboagfa  no  change  bad 
been  made  ia  the  method  of  observation.  Volta  wan  not  present  at  this 
last  trial. 

This  circamstance  was  tbe  origin  of  all  tbe  difficulties.  Some  physi- 
cists, as  a  general  rule,  without  a  thorough  examination,  regard  as  dis- 
coverers those  who  are  the  first,  by  experiment,  to  establish  the  ^st- 
ence  of  a  fact.  Others  again  regard  the  work  of  experiment  as  a  second- 
ary matter,  reserving  their  admiration  for  those  who  have  planned  the 
investigation. 

These  principles  are  both  too  exclusive.  Pascal  assigned  to  his 
brother-in-law,  Perrier,  the  daty  of  ascending  the  Puy-de-Dome  to  ob- 
serve the  barometer,  and  yet  Pascal's  name  alone  is  connected  with 
that  of  Toricelll,  when  referring  to  tbe  proofs  of  tbe  pressure  of  tbe  air. 
Michell  and  Cavendish,  on  tbe  contrary,  in  the  eyes  of  physicists,  share 
with  no  one  the  credit  of  their  celebrated  experiment  on  the  attraction 
of  terrestrial  bodies,  although  it  bad  often  occurred  to  others  to  attempt 
it ;  and,  in  this  case,  execution  was  everything.  The  work  of  Volta, 
Lavoisier,  and  Laplace  belongs  to  neither  of  these  two  categories.  I 
will  grant,  if  desired,  that  a  man  of  genius  aloue  conld  conceive  the  idea 
that  electricity  assists  in  the  generation  of  vapor;  bnt  to  place  this  idea 
beyond  the  pale  of  hypothesis,  special  means  of  observatiou  and  new 
instrnments  mnst  be  invented.  Those  used  by  Lavoisier  and  Laplace 
were  the  inventions  of  Yolta;  tbey  were  constrocted  in  Paris,  under  his 
own  eyes;  and  be  was  present  when  they  were  first  tested.  Maltiplied 
proofs  of  direct  co-operation  nnqnestionably  connect  Yolta's  name  with 
every  theory  relating  to  the  electricity  of  vapor.  Who,  faowever,  would 
dare  affirm,  in  the  absence  of  a  positive  declaration  of  this  great  physi- 
cist to  the  contrary,  that  the  experiment  wan  not  undertaken  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  French  savant  f  While  there  is  doubt,  would  it  not 
be  natural,  on  this,  as  well  as  on  tbe  other  side  of  the  Alps,  in  re- 
ferring to  these  phenomena,  not  to  separate  again  tbe  names  of  Volta, 
Lavoisier,  and  Laplace;  to  cease  to  see  in  it,  here  a  question  of  misun- 
derstood nationality,  and  there  a  subject  of  virulent  accusation,  scarcely 
excusable,  if  even  no  cloud  obscured  tbe  trnthi 

These  reflections  will,  I  hope,  put  an  end  to  a  disgraceful  dispute, 
which  malicious  passions  have  endeavored  to  perpetuate.  Tbey  will,  at 
all  events,  prove,  by  an  additional  example,  how  clelicate  a  matter  is  tbe 
proprietorship  of  the  productions  of  the  mind.  When  three  of  the  most 
brilliant  geniuses  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  the  zenith  of  their  glory, 
could  nut  agree  as  to  what  part  of  the  invention  belonged  to  each,  in 
au  experiment  made  by  all,  need  we  be  astonished  to  see  such  conflicts 
arise  among  beginners  t 

lu  spite  of  tbe  leogtb  of  this  digression,  I  must  not  dismiss  the  exiier- 
iment  which  suggested  it  without  dwelling  npou  its  great  importance, 
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and  proving  it  to  be  tlie  basis  of  a  very  cnriocs  branch  of  meteorology. 
A  few  words  will  saffice  for  this. 

When  the  insulated  metallic  vessel  in  wbich  the  water  evaporates* 
becomes  electric,  this  wat£r  derives,  from  the  bodies  it  toaches,  not 
only  heat  bnt  also  electricity,  iu  order,  Volta  says,  to  pass  from  a  licinid 
to  an  aeriform  state.  The  electric  fluid  is,  then,  an  integral  part  of  the 
large  masses  of  vapors  which  are  daily  forming  at  the  expense  of  the 
seas,  lakes,  and  rivers.  These  vapors,  as  they  rise,  find  in  the  high 
regions  of  the  atmosphere  a  degree  of  cold  which  condenses  tbem.  The 
constituent  electric  flnid  is  then  liberated  and  accumulated,  and  the 
feeble  condnctibility  oE  the  air  prevents  its  returning  to  the  earth,  whence 
it  came,  except  in  the  form  of  rain,  snow,  hail,  or  some  violent  discbarge. 

Tbns,  on  a  stormy  day,  according  to  this  theory,  the  electricity  whose 
dazzling  effulgence  darts  from  east  to  west,  from  north  to  sontb,  whose 
deep  thunderiogs  echo  far  and  near,  and  which,  hurled  to  the  earth, 
leaves  in  its  coarse  destruction  and  death,  is  bnt  the  result  of  the  daily 
evaporation  of  water,  the  inevitable  conseqnence  of  a  pheDOmenon  de- 
veloped by  shades  so  insensible  as  to  be  imperceptible  to  our  senses. 
"When  effects  are  compared  to  causes,  nature,  we  must  acknowledge, 
presents  most  wonderful  contrasts. 

THE  VOLTAIC  PILE. 

I  have  now  reached  one  of  those  rare  epochs  iu  which  an  important 
and  unexpected  fact,  so  often  the  result  of  some  auspicious  accident, 
in  the  hands  of  genius  becomes  the  source  of  a  scientific  revolution. 

A  detailed  description  of  the  wonderful  effects  produced  by  insig-  ■ 
niticant  causes,  would,  perhaps,  be  as  interesting  in  the  history  of  tbe 
sciences  as  in  that  of  nations.  If  some  savant  should  everondertake  to 
sketch  i[,  that  branch  of  physics  properly  called  galvanism  would 
occupy  oue  of  the  first  places  in  it.  In  fact,  it  can  be  proved  that  the 
immortal  discovery  of  the  pile,  springs,  in  a  very  direct  manner,  from 
a  slight  cold  with  which  a  lady  of  Bologna  was  attacked  in  1790,  wbo^ , 
was  ordered  by  her  physician  a  dish  of  frog-soup.     v..    j  .  J,  l-aT^j. 

Several  of  these  animals,  prepared  for  the  purpose  by  Madame  Gal- 
vani's  cook,  were  lying  on  a  table  at  the  time  of  an  accidental  discharge 
of  an  electrical  machine  at  some  distance.  Tbe  muscles,  although  not 
touched  by  the  sparks,  evinced,  at  the  moment  of  the  discharge,  the 
most  decided  contractions.  The  experiment,  repeated  with  all  kinds  of 
animals,  sncceeded  equally  well,  whether  the  electricity  were  artificial 
or  natural,  positive  or  negative. 

This  phenomenon  was  very  easily  explained  on  tbe  well-known  prin- 
ciple of  induction,  the  electricity  of  the  discharge  disturbing  by  repul- 
sion at  a  distance  the  natural  electricity  of  the  frog.  Had  it  happened 
to  some  experienced  physicist,  familiar  with  the  properties  of  electricity, 

*  It  is  now  knowa  that  thia  expeiimeot  does  not  sncceed  wbea  i'latilleU  nater  U  nsed. 
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it  would  scarcely  bare  attracted  his  attention ;  if  remarked  at  all,  the 
ezt«ut  of  the  observation  would  liave  been  that  the  extreme  eeooibility 
of  the  frog  wonld  render  it  a  very  good  eleotroBcope.  Here  was  a  case, 
however,  til  CD  gb  arareone,  where  ignorance  was  great  gain,  for  tialvani, 
though  a  skillful  anatomist,  knew  very  little  of  electricity.  The  musoa- 
lor  movements  witnessed  by  him  appeared  inexplicable ;  a  new  world 
seemed  opening  before  him.  He  applied  himself  to  the  task  of  varying 
the  experiments  in  a  thousand  .vays. 

It  was  in  doing  this  that  he  discovered  au  entirely  new  fact,  the  fact 
that  a  frog,  even  though  killed  for  a  long  time,  manifests  very  intense 
contractions, withoat  the  intervention  of  anyforeign  eteclcictty,  by  merely 
placing  a  metallic  plate,  or,  better  still,  two  plates  of  dissimilar  metals, 
between  a  muscle  and  a  nerve.  Tbe  astonishment  of  the  professor  of 
Bologna  was  then  quite  justifiable,  and  that  of  all  Europe  with  him. 

Ad  experiment,  in  which  the  legs,  thighs,  and  tronks  of  animals  dis- 
membered for  hours  manifested  tbe  strongest  convolsions,  darting  aboat 
and  appearing  to  return  to  life,  could  not  long  remain  uninvestigated. 
After  analyzing  it  in  all  its  details,  Oalvani  supposed  the  e£fect  to  be 
prodnced  on  the  principle  of  the  Leyden  jar.  According  to  him,  the 
animals  were  merely  reservoirs  of  electricity  j  positive  electricity  having 
its  seat  in  tbe  nerves,  and  negative  in  tbe  muscles,  the  metallic  plate 
interposed  between  these  organs  being  simply  the  conductor  by  means  of 
which  the  discharge  is  effected. 

These  views  captivated  tbe  public;  physiologists  seized  hold  upon 
them ;  electricity  usurped  the  place  of  the  nervous  Quid  then  occupying 
so  large  a  space  in  tbe  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  the  principle 
of  life,  though,  by  a  strange  oversight,  no  one  had  attempted  to  prove 
its  existence.  In  a  word,  all  flattered  themselves  that  they  had  found 
the  physical  agent  which  conveys  external  impressions  to  the  Henaormm, 
which  makes,  among  animals,  nearly  all  of  tbe  organs  subservient  to 
their  intelligence,  and  the  movements  of  the  arms,  legs,  and  head  obe- 
dient to  the  will.  But,  alas  I  these  delusions  were  not  of  long  duration. 
The  whole  beautiful  romance  was  dispelled  by  Yolta's  critically  severe 
experiments. 

This  ingenious  physicist  first  created  convulsions,  not  merely  as  Gal- 
vani  did,  by  interposing  two  dissimilar  metals  between  a  nerve  and 
mnscle,  but  by  simply  bringing  them  in  contact  with  a  muscle. 

From  this  moment  the  principle  of  tbe  I^eydeD  jar  was  acknowledged 
to  have  no  connection  with  tbe  phenomenon ;  there  was  no  longer  any 
possible  comparison  between  them.  Tbe  negative  electricity  of  tbe 
muscles  and  the  positive  electricity  of  the  nerves  were  pure  hypoth- 
eses, without  any  solid  foundation ;  the  pfaeaomena  seemed  to  bave  no 
connection  with  anything  known,  but  were  obscured,  by  au  impenetra- 
ble veil. 

Tolta,  nevertheless,  was  not  discouraged.  He  claimed  that,  in  his 
own  experiment^  electricity  was  the  cause  of  the  convulsions :  that  the 
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mascle  played  bat  a  pasaive  part,  and  was  to  be  simply  regarded  as  a 
coDdactor  by  means  of  which  the  discharge  was  effected.  Electricity, 
Yolta  had  the  iodepeDdence  to  coDJectnre,  was  the  inevitable  reanlt  of 
the  contact  of  the  two  metals  between  which  the  muscle  was  placed. 
I  say  tbe  two  metals,  aod  not  the  two  plates,  since,  according  to  Volta, 
with  no  difference  iu  the  nature  of  the  two  metals  in  contact,  no  elec- 
trical development  could  take  place. 

The  physicists  of  all  Europe,  and  Volta  himself,  adopted  at  the  begin, 
niog  of  galvanism  the  views  of  tbe  discoverer.  Tbey  were  nnauimouB  in 
regarding  the  spasmodic  eonvnlsiona  of  the  dead  animals  as  one  of  the 
greatest  discoveries  of  modern  times.  Bat,  however  little  one  may  know 
of  the  human  heart,  it  is  not  difficult  to  divine  that  a  theory,  designed 
to  connect  these  carious  phenomena  with  tbe  ordinary  laws  of  electric- 
ity, wonld  not  be  admitted  by  Galvani  and  his  followers  without  extreme 
reluctance.  In  fact,  the  Bolognese  school  defended  every  foot  of  tbe  im- 
mense ground  attacked,  which  bad  been  abandoned  without  opposition, 
by  the  supporters  of  animal  electricity. 

Among  tbe  nameroas  facts  presented  by  this  celebrated  school  to  the 
physicist  of  Oomo  was  one  which,  by  its  singularity,  for  a  moment,  held 
all  minds  in  snspense.  I  allade  to  the  convalsions  that  Oalvaoi  himself 
created  by  bringing  the  muscles  of  the  frog  in  contact  with  two  plates,  not 
dissimilar  as  Yolta  supposed  necessary,  bat  both  from  one  and  tbe  same 
slab  of  metal.  This  effect,  althongh  not  continnons,  piesen  ted  apparently 
an  insurmountable  objection  to  the  new  theory. 

Tolta  replied  that  the  plates  used  by  his  adversaries  might  be  identi- 
cal in  name  and  chemical  nature,  and  yet  differ  In  other  respects,  so  as 
to  possess  entirely  distinct  properties.  In  his  hands,  in  fact,  inactive 
couples,  composed  of  two  contiguous  parts  of  the  same  metallic  plate, 
acquired  a  certain  power  from  the  moment  the  temperature,  the  degree 
of  annealing,  or  tbe  polish  of  only  one  of  tbe  elements  was  changed. 

Thus,  this  contest  did  not  shake  the  theory  of  the  celebrated  profes- 
sor. It  only  proved  tbat  the  word  disnmilar,  applied  to  superposed  me- 
tallic bodies,  had  been  understood  in  altogether  too  restricted  a  sense. 
Volta  had  to  endure  a  last  and  very  formidable  asaanlt  This  time 
bis  very  friends  thouj^t  him  vanquished  forevermore.  Doctor  Valli, 
his  antagonist,  produced  contortions  by  the  simple  contact  of  two  por- 
tions of  the  &og,  without  tbe  intervention  of  the  metallic  armatores, 
vhicb,  in  all  similar  experiments,  had  been,  according  to  our  fellow- 
member,  the  principal  generator  of  electricity. 

It  was  evident  ttom  more  than  one  passage  in  Volta's  letters  how 
deeply  he  was  wonuded  by  tbe  tone  of  assurance  with  which  (I  give  his 
own  wcmls)  the  galvanists,  old  and  young,  boasted  of  having  reduced 
him  to  silence.  This  silence,  however,  was  not  of  long  duration.  An 
attentive  examination  of  Valli's  experiments  soon  proved  to  Volta  that 
to  insure  their  success  this  double  condition  was  necessary:  as  much 
heterogeneity  as  possible  between  tbe  parts  of  the  animal  brought  in 
S.  Mis.1""  
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contact  aud  tbe  ioterpOBition  between  these  same  pans  of  a  third  eab> 
BtaDce.  The  fnndaiueDtal  priociple  of  tbe  Voltaic  theory,  far  bom  being 
Bhaken,  only  acquired  a  mach  greater  generality.  Metals  no  longer 
formed  an  ezclnsive  class.  Analogy  led  to  the  fact  that  two  dissimilar 
sobstances,  whatever  their  natare,  give  rise  by  mere  contact  to  a 
development  c(f  electricity. 

There  was  nothing  henceforth  serioas  In  the  attack  of  the  galvanista. 
Their  experiments  vere  no  longer  confined  to  very  small  auimala. 
They  produced  strange  uervoas  movements  in  the  nostrils,  tongne,  and 
eyes  of  an  oz  killed  for  several  days,  thas  strengthening  more  or  less 
the  hopes  of  those  to  whom  galvanism  had  seemed  a  means  of  resasci- 
tating  the  dead;  bnt  they  threw  do  new  light  on  the  theory.  By 
borrowing  arguments,  not  &om  nature,  but  the  grandeur  ot  the  effects, 
tbe  adepts  of  tbe  Bolognese  school  strongly  resembled  that  savaot, 
who,  to  prove  that  tbe  atmosphere  is  not  the  cause  of  the  rise  of  the 
mercnry  in  the  barometer,  conceived  tbe  idea  of  dabstitating  a  large 
cylinder  for  the  narrow  tube  of  this  instrnment,  aud  then  cited,  as  a 
formidable  difficulty,  the  exact  namber  of  quintals  of  liquid  raiBed. 

Volta  gave  a  deatb-blow  to  animal  electricity.  His  conceptions  were 
constantly  verified  by  esperimenls,  bat  these  were  not  well  understood, 
and  by  means  of  ttaem  it  was  hojped  to  undermine  him.  His  conclasioDS 
had  not,  and  we  may  add  that  they  could  not  have,  as  yet  tbe  entire  and 
nnprejndiced  approval  of  physicists.  Tbe  contact  of  two  metals,  of  two 
dissimilar  Bubstances,  gave  rise  to  a  certain  agent  -which,  like  electricity, 
prodnced  spasmodic  movements.  Aboat  this  fact  there  was  nadoubt- 
bot  was  tbe  agent  in  question  really  electrical  t  Were  the  proofs 
given  snfficiently  satisfactory  T 

When  two  dissimilar  metals  are  placed  on  the  tongae  iu  a  certain 
order,  at  the  moment  of  contact  an  acid  taste  is  prodnced.  If  the 
order  of  these  metals  be  reversed,  the  taste  becomes  alkaline.  Sow, 
by  simply  applying  the  tongae  to  tbe  coudnctor  of  an  ordinary  electri- 
cal machine,  the  taste  is  acid  or  alkaline,  as  the  conductor  is  charged 
plus  or  minus.  In  this  case,  tbe  phenomenon  is  andoabt«dly  due  to 
electricity.  "Icr  it  not  natural,"  said  Volta,  "to  infer  an  identity  of 
causes  from  a  resemblance  of  the  effects ;  to  assimilate  tbe  first  experi- 
ment with  the  second }  to  find  but  one  difference  between  them,  namely, 
the  mode  of  producing  the  principle  which  excites  the  organ  of  taste  f 
So  one  questioned  the  importance  of  this  comparison.  Volta's  pene- 
trating genius  saw  in  it  the  basis  of  a  tboroagh  conviction.  Most  physi- 
cists required  m(H«  explicit  proofe.  These  proofs,  these  incontestable 
demonstrations,  before  which  all  opposition  mast  vanish,  Volta  fonnd 
jn  a  capital  experiment  which  can  be  esplaiued  in  a  few  words. 

Two  polished  disks  of  copper  and  zinc,  with  insulated  handles,  are 
broaght  exactly  in  contact,  with  nothing  intervening;  by  means  of 
these  same  handles,  the  disks  are  then  suddenly  separated ;  and,  finally, 
each  in  tarn  is  presented  to  tbe  ordinary  condcTuer,  armed  with  an  eleo- 
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trometer,  wlien  the  straws  instantly  diverge.  It  vas  proved,  too,  by  the 
same  meaos,  tbat  tbe  two  metals  ore  in  opposite  states  of  electricity ; 
that  tbe  zioc  is  positive  and  the  copper  negative.  By  repeating  several 
times  the  contact  of  tbe  two  disks,  their  separatioD  ftrom,  and  contact 
vith,  the  coadenBer  in  turns,  Yolta  sacceeded,  as  with  aa  ordinaiy 
mnchine,  in  prodncing  bright  sparks.  After  these  esi>erimeut8,  tbe  the- 
ory of  galvanic  pbenomena  was  folly  established. 

Tbe  prodactlon  of  electricity  by  tbe  mere  contact  of  dissimilar  metals 
was  ranked  among  the  most  important  and  best-establiabed  facts  of  tbe 
physical  sciences.  If,  after  this,  there  was  anytbiog  left  to  be  desired, 
it  was  an  easy  means  of  increasing  this  kiad  of  electricity.  Snch  means 
are  now  known  to  all  experimentalists,  and  it  is  to  Volta'a  genina  that 
they  are  indebted  for  tbem. 

At  tbe  beginning  of  tbe  year  ISOO,  (tbe  date  of  so  wonderful  a  dis- 
covery conld  not  be  passed  uvei  in  sileace,)  in  consequence  of  some  the- 
oretical views,  tbe  illnstrions  professor  contrived  a  bigb  column,  con- 
sisting of  pairs  of  copper  and  zinc,  each  pair  being  separated  from  the 
adjoining  ones  by  pieces  of  moist  cloth,  scrupulous  care  being  taken  uot 
to  invert  this  order.  But,  h  priori,  what  was  to  be  expected  from  such 
a  combination  t  Well,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  tbat  this  apparently  inert 
mass,  this  singular  assemblage,  this  pile  of  so  many  pairs  of  dissimilar 
metals  separated  by  a  small  quantity  of  liquid,  is,  with  respect  to  tbe 
aingalarity  of  its  effects,  tbe  most  marvelous  instrument  ever  invented 
by  man,  without  even  excepting  tbe  telescope  aud  steamengioe. 

1  am  quite  sure  I  shall  escape  all  reproach  of  exaggeratiou  if,  in  the 
enumeration  I  am  about  to  make  of  tbe  properties  of  Yolta's  apparatus, 
I  shall  be  allowed  to  cite  both  those  properties  discovered  by  this  scien- 
tist and  those  whose  discoveries  are  due  to  bis  sncceasors. 

Every  one  will  remark  io  tbe  short  description  I  have  given  of  tbe 
composition  of  tbe  pile,  that  its  two  extremities  are  necessarily  dissim- 
ilar ;  that  if  zinc  be  at  the  base  copper  must  be  at  tbe  top,  and  conversely. 
These  two  extremities  are  called  the  polet. 

Let  us  now  suppose  two  wires  attached  to  tbe  opposite  poles,  copper 
and  zinc,  of  a  voltaic  pile ;  tbe  apparatus,  so  arraaged,  being  ready  for 
the  different  experiments  I  wish  to  describe. 

If  one  of  tbe  wires  alone  be  grasped  no  sensation  is  felt;  but  tbe 
moment  both  are  touched  a  violent  ahock  is  experienced.  This,  as  is 
evident,  is  nothing  more  thou  the  phenomenon  of  tbe  famous  Leyden  Jar, 
which,  in  1746,  excited  in  so  bigb  a  degree  tbe  wonder  of  all  Europe.  But 
the  jar  could  only  be  nsed  once ;  after  each  shock  it  being  necessary  to 
recharge  it  to  repeat  tbe  experiment;  tbe  pile,  on  tbe  contrary,  supplying 
a  thousand  successive  ebocka.  It  may  be  compared  consequently  with 
regard  to  the  natureof  its  effects  to  tbe  Leyden  jar,  with  this  additional 
proviso,  that  after  each  discharge  it  immediately  returns  itself  to  its 
original  condition. 

If  the  wire  firom  tbe  zinc  pole  is  placed  on  the  end  of  tbe  tongue,  and 
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tbat  from  the  copper  on  some  otber  part  of  the  body,  a  very  decided  acid 
tafite  is  tlie  result.  To  vary  tlie  natnre  of  this  taste,  or  to  make  it  alka- 
line, it  is  ODiy  necessary  to  reverse  the  order  of  tbe  wires. 

The  sense  of  sight  does  not  escape  the  action  of  this  protean  iostra- 
ment.  Here  tbe  pbeoomenoQ  will  appear  tlie  more  interesting  from  the 
fact  that  the  laminoas  sensation  is  excited  wttbont  tbe  necessity  of 
tonchiog  the  eye.  If  tbe  end  of  one  of  the  wires  be  applied  to  tbe  fore- 
bead,  cheeks,  nose,  chin,  or  even  the  throat,  the  very  moment  the  ob- 
server seizes  tbe  otber  wire  with  his  band  be  perceives,  with  his  eyes 
closed,  a  flash  of  light  wh^se  intensity  and  form  vary  according  to  tbe 
part  of  tbe  &ce  in  contact  with  the  condnctor.  Simitar  combinations 
create  in  tbe  ear  sonnds,  or,  rather,  peculiar  noises. 

It  is  not  alone  on  healthy  organs  that  the  pile  acts.  It  excites  or 
appears  to  revive  those  iu  which  life  seemed  altogether  extinct  In  one 
instance,  by  the  combination  of  tbe  two  wires,  tbe  mnecles  of  a  bead, 
severed  from  the  body,  evinced  contortions  bo  frightfnl  that  the  spec- 
tators fled  terrified.  In  another  the  body  of  the  victim  half  arose,  its 
hands  shaking,  and  striking  tbe  nearest  objects,  and  raising  weights  of 
several  pounds.  Tbe  pectoral  mnscles  imitated  tbe  respiratory  move- 
ments; and,  in  a  word,  every  life-like  motion  was  so  accurately  lepio- 
daced  that  the  gnestion  was  involnntarily  asked  whether  the  experi- 
mentalist was  not  guilty  of  a  cnlpable  act,  whether  he  was  not  adding 
cmel  sufferings  to  those  just  indicted  on  the  criminal  by  tbe  hand  of 
tbe  executioner. 

Insects,  also,  subjected  to  these  experiments,  gave  interesting  results. 
Tbe  wires  of  the  pole,  for  example,  greatly  increased  the  brilliancy  of  the 
glow-worm,  restored  motion  to  a  dead  grasshopper,  and  made  it  sing. 

The  marvelons  effects  of  the  pile  each  day  acquire  a  more  extended 
field  of  action.  But  I  most  decline  an  invitation  made  me  to  treat  tbe 
subject  with  regard  to  its  medicinal  properties  and  tbe  power  it  possesses, 
it  is  said,  of  curing  certain  affections  of  tbe  stomach  and  paralysis,  for 
tbe  lack  of  suflQoiently  accurate  information.  I  will  add,  however,  tbab 
M.  Marianini,  of  Venice,  one  of  tbe  most  celebrated  physicists  of  the  cen- 
tury, has  recently  obtained,  in  eight  cases  of  severe  paralysis,  results  so 
completely  favorable,  by  a  skillfol  application  of  electro-motors,  that  it 
would  be  the  grossest  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  medical  faculty  not 
to  give  their  attention  to  this  means  of  alleviating  human  snfiEbring. 

If,  laying  aside  the  physiological  properties  of  the  pile,  we  consider  it 
merely  as  an  electrical  machine,  we  shall  find  ourselves  in  that  depart* 
ment  of  science  which  has  been  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection 
bylSickolsonand  Oarlisle,  Hisingerimd  Berzeliua,  Orested  and  Amxidre, 
and  Davy. 

At  first  each  wire,  taken  separately,  will  indicate  the  ordinary  tern- 
peratnre,  that  of  tbe  sarronnding  air;  but  tbe  moment  these  wires  are 
brought  into  contact  they  will  acquire  an  intense  heat.  When  suffi- 
ciently attenuated  they  become  incandescent ;  still  more  attennated, 
they  melt  altogether,  to  the  consistency  of  a  liqaid,  even  if  tbey  be  of 
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platloa,  tLe  least  fusible  of  all  kuowD  metals.  We  may  add  tbat,  with 
a  powerflil  battery,  two  slender  wires  of  gold  or  platiDam  exhibit,  at  the 
momeDt  of  contact,  a  disintegration  so  complete  that  they  vanish  in  the 
form  of  a  light  vapor. 

Charcoal,  applied  to  the  two  extremities  of  these  same  vires,  takes 
fire  as  soon  as  the  wires  are  brought  into  contact.  The  light  diffused 
by  them  is  bo  pure,  so  dazzling,  so  remarkable  for  its  whiteness,  that 
it  ia  not  trauHcendiiig  the  limits  of  troth  to  compare  it  to  that  of  the 
SQD.  Who  knows,  even,  whether  this  analogy  may  not  be  carried  still 
further,  whether  this  experiment  may  not  solve  one  of  the.  greatest 
problems  of  natural  philosophy,  and  give  the  clew  to  that  peculiar  kind 
of  combustiou  displayed  by  the  sua  for  so  many  ages,  with  no  sensible 
loss  of  matter  or  brilliancy  T  The  carbon  attached  to  the  two  wires  of 
the  pile  in  fact  becomes  incandescent,  even  in  the  most  perfect  vacuum. 
Nothing,  then,  ia  taken  from,  or  added  to,  their  sabstance.  After  an 
experiment  of  this  kind,  whatever  may  have  been  its  duration,  the  car- 
bons are  found,  as  to  their,  inner  nature  and  weight,  in  their  original 
condition.* 

Every  one  knows  that  platinum,  gold,  copper,  &c.,  do  not  act  sensibly 
on  a  magnetic  needle.  Wires  of  these  difTerent  metals  attached  to  the 
two  poles  of  the  pile  follow  the  same  law,  if  taken  separately.  But,  on 
the  contrary,  from  the  moment  they  come  in  contact,  a  very  intense 
magnetic  action  is  developed.  Besides,  during  the  whole  period  of  con- 
tact, these  wires  are  themselves  genuine  magnets,  they  attract  iron- 
filings  and  commnuicate  a  permanent  magnetism  to  steel  bars  placed 
transversely  to  them.  When  the  pile  is  very  powerful,  and  the  wires, 
instead  of  toaching,  are  at  some  distance,  a  bright  light  unites'  their 
extremities.  In  fact,  this  light  is  magnetic ;  a  magnet  can  attract  or 
repel  it.  If,  to-day,  witboat  being  prepared  for  it,  I  mean  with  only  the 
kDowledge  of  their  day,  Franklin  and  Coulomb  should  hear  me  speak 
of  a  Same  being  attracted  by  a  magnet,  the  most  ilatt«ring  sentiment  I 
could  expect  would  undoubtedly  be  one  of  decided  incredulity.  Let  us 
suppose  the  same  wires  slightly  separated  and  immersed  in  a  liquid, 
pare  water,  for  example.  The  water  will  be  instantly  decomposed ;  the 
two  gaseons  elements  forming  it  will  be  disunited }  the  oxygen  will  be 
liberated  from  the  surface  of  the  end  of  the  wire  from  the  zinc  pole;  and 
the  hydrogen  quite  distant  from  that,  at  the  point  of  the  wire  from  the 
copper  pole.  The  bobbles  rise  separately  through  the  liquid,  and  the 
two  constituent  gases  may  therefore  be  collected  in  two  separate  vessels. 
If  we  substitute  for  the  pure  water  a  liquid  holding  in  solution  saline 
matter,  the  pile  will  then  analyze  this  matter.  The  acids  will  pass  to 
the  ziuc  pole  and  the  alkalies  to  the  copper. 

This  is  the  most  powerful  method  of  analysis  known.  Ithas  recently 
enriched  science  with  a  multitude  of  important  results.    It  iB,forin- 

*Tbii  iauot  correct;  there  ia  &  transfer  of  Ihe  purliclesof  cubon  from  odo  polo  lo 
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stance,  to  the  pile  we  are  indebted  for  tbe  first  docompoBition  of  a  great 
number  of  alkalies  and  earths  M'hich  were  before  considered  as  simple 
sabstances ;  it  is  by  it  that  all  those  bodies  hare  becomo  oxides;  that 
chemistry  now  possesses  metals,  sach  as  potassium,  which  can  b« 
kneaded  by  the  fingers  like  wax,  and  will  f  oat  on  the  surface  of  tbe  water, 
because  lighter  than  it ;  and  are  ^pontaneonsly  kindled,  diflfasing  the 
brightest  light. 

This  would  be  the  place  to  introdnce  all  that  is  mysterious,  I  should 
say  almost  incomprehensible,  in  the  decompositions  effected  by  the 
voltaic  pile ;  to  dwell  upon  the  separate  disengagements,  completely 
distinct,  of  the  two  disunited  gaseons  elements  of  sliquid,  on  the  precipita- 
tions of  tbe  constituentsolid  principles  of  the  same  saline  molecule,  which 
are  affected  by  the  particles  of  the  fluid  dissolvingatgreatdistances  from 
each  other;  on  the  strange,  wild  commotions  that  these  different  phe- 
nomena seemed  to  involve ;  but  time  fails  me.  However,  before  finish- 
ing  this  picture,  I  will  remark  that  the  pile  is  not  merely  a  means  of 
analysis  ;  that  if,  by  considerably  changing  the  electrical  afBnities  of 
tbe  elements  of  bodies,  it  often  leads  to  tbeir  complete  separation,  its 
power,  delicately  managed,  has  become,  on  tbe  contrary,  in  the  hands 
of  one  of  onr  fellow-members,  the  regenerative  principle  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  combinations  almost  endless  in  nature  and  which  art,  up  to  this 
time,  knew  not  how  to  imitate. 

I  will  add  a  few  more  words  still,  to  point  out  the  different  modifica- 
tions undergone  by  the  pile  since  passing  ttom  the  hands  of  its  illustri- 
ous inventor. 

The  characteristic  feature  of  the  pile  consists  of  a  large  number  of 
pairs,  or,  binary  combinations,  of  dissimilar  metala.  These  metals  are 
usually  copper  and  zinc ;  and  these  elements,  the  copper  and  zinc  of 
each  pair,  can  be  soldered  together. 

The  pairs  follow  in  the  same  order.  Thus  when  zinc  is  below  in  the 
first,  it  is  indispensably  necessary  it  should  be  below  in  all  the  others. 
Finally  the  pairs  mast  be  separated  by  a  liquid  conductor  of  electricity. 
Xo,w,  who  cannot  see  how  easy  it  is  to  fulfill  these  conditions  without 
superpoting  the  elements,  without  forming  them  into  a  pilet  This  first 
arrangement,  which,  by  the  way,  was  the  origin  of  the  name  of  the  appa- 
ratus, has  been  changed.  The  pairs  are  not  now  vertical,  but  succeed 
each  other  so  as  to  form  as  a  whole  a  horizontal  parallelopiped.  Each 
of  them  is  immersed  in  a  tfough  containing  a  liquid,  which  is  a  decided 
improvement  over  the  merely  moist  pieces  of  pasteboard  or  cloth  used 
in  the  beginning. 

Apparatus  have  been  constmcted  by  several  physicists  under  the 
denomination  of  dr^  pile,  which  only  comparatively  may  be  so  called,  as 
strictly  speaking  they  do  not  deserve  the  name.  The  best  known,  those 
of  Frofessor  Zamboni,  are  composed  of  several  thousands  of  disks  of 
paper,  tinned  on  one  side  and  covered  on  the  other  by  a  thin  layer  of 
pulverized  oxide  of  manganese,  which  is  rendered  adhesive  by  means 
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of  a  paate  of  flonr  and  milk.  Tlie  disks,  of  coarse,  iMiog  piled  up  in 
the  same  order,  their  dissimilar  surfaces,  or,  I  should  eay,  the  tin  and 
maogunese  surfaces  of  two  contiguous  pairs,  are  in  contact  Here,  then, 
we  have  the  two  metallic  elements,  of  difierent  kinds,  which  constitute 
what  were  called  pairs  in  the  description  of  Volta'a  first  pile.  With 
regard  to  the  intermediary  conducting  liquid,  those  who  object  to  apply 
the  name  of  dry  piles  to  those  of  Zamboni  will  discover  the  cause  of  the 
bomidity  in  the  hjgrometrical  property  always  preserved  by  the  paper 
placed  between  each  plate  of  tin  and  layer  of  powdered  manganese. 

The  wonderful  results  obtained  by  phyaiciste  by  meaos  of  voltaic 
piles  are  owing  undoubtedly,  in  a  measure,  to  the  remarliable  improve- 
ments introduced  by  them  in  the  constraction  of  these  apparatus;  bnt 
the  chief  cause  is  the  enormous  dimensions  they  have  succeeded  in  giv- 
ing them.  The  metallic  pairs  in  Yolta's  first  piles  were  scarcely  larger 
than  a  five-franc  piece.  In  M.  Children's  pile  each  element  had  a  sur- 
face of  thirty-two  English  square  feet.  Yolta,  as  well  as  can  be  dis- 
covered from  the  analysis  I  have  just  given  of  his  views,  accounted  for 
the  development  of  electricity  by  the  mere  contact  of  the  two  metals  of 
different  natures  constituting  each  pair.  The  liquid  between  them 
simply  performed  the  office  of  conductor.  This  theory,  called  the 
theory  of  contact,  was  attacked  at  an  early  date  by  Fabroni,  one  of 
Volta's  countrymen.  He  supposed  that  the  oxidation  of  the  metallic 
sarfaces  of  the  pairs,  induced  by  the  liquid  touching  them,  was  the 
principal  cause  of  the  phenomena  of  the  pile.  WoUaston,  some  time 
after,  developed  this  same  idea  with  bis  usual  sagacity.  Davy  sup- 
port«d  it,  in  his  turn,  by  ingenions  experiments ;  and  finally,  to-day, 
this  chemical  theory  of  the  pile  prevails  almost  unanimously  amoug 
physicists. 

I  hazarded  the  opinion,  just  now,  with  some  timidity,  that  the  pile 
was  the  most  marvellous  instrument  ever  invented  by  the  human  mind. 
If,  in  the  enumeration  you  have  just  heard  of  its  difierent  properties, 
my  voice  has  not  been  altogether  without  power,  I  might  now  repeat 
my  first  assertion  and  consider  it  thoroughly  established. 

According  to  some  biographers,  Volta's  brain,  exhausted  by  long- 
continued  work,  and  especially  by  the  production  of  the  pile,  refused  to 
furnish  anything  more.  Others  saw,  in  an  obstinate  silence  of  nearly 
thirty  years,  only  the  efiiects  of  a  puerile  fear,  which  the  illustrious 
physicist  had  not  the  courage  to  overcome.  He  feared,  it  is  said,  that 
on  comparing  his  more  recent  researches  with  those  on  electricity  by 
contact,  the  public  would  immediately  conclude  that  his  mind  was 
-weakened.  These  two  explanations  are  donbtless  very  ingenious,  but 
they  labor  under  the  signal  defect  of  being  entjrely  superfluous.  For 
the  pile  was  invented  in  1800,  and  two  ingenious  essays,  one  on  the 
"  Phenomenon  of  Hail,"  (Le  ph^nom^ne  de  la  grfile,]  and  the  other  on 
the  "Periodicity  of  storms  and  the  cold  accompanying  them,"  (La 
periodicity  des  orages  et  le  froid  qui  les  accompagne,)  were  not  pub- 
lished until  six  and  seventeen  years  after.  '"  '     ■^"^"•'^"^ 
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LIFE    OF    VOLTA — OFFICES    FILLED    BY    HIM— HIS    CHAEACTBR— HIS 
DEATH. 

Gentlemen  :  I  bave  jnst  displaced  Ut  ;our  view  a  picture  of  Volta's 
brilliaot  career,  I  haw  tried  to  specif;,  in  detail,  the  grand  discorerieB 
with  which  this  wonderfnl  gentas  has  enriched  the  physical  sciences. 
Xothiog  DOW  lemaios,  to  carry  ont  the  neaal  form,  bat  to  relate  briefly 
the  principal  events  of  bis  pablic  and  private  life. 

The  painful  duties  which  devolved  upon  Volta,  almost  from  earliest 
youth,  detained  him  in  bis  native  city  till  1777.  This  year,  for  the  flrst 
time,  he  left  the  picturesque  banks  of  Lake  Como  and  traveled  through 
Switzerland.  His  absence  lasted  several  weeks,  bat  was  not  marked 
by  any  important  event.  At  Berne,  Volta  visited  the  celebrated 
Haller,  who  was  fast  bringing  his  life  to  a  close  by  an  immoderate  use 
of  opium.  Thence  be  went  to  Femay,  where  every  description  of  talent 
was  secure  of  a  kind  welcome.  Our  immortal  countryman,  in  the  long 
conversation  with  which  he  houored  the  young  professor,  glanced  at  the 
very  nnmerous,  rich,  and  varied  departments  of  Italian  literature,  passed 
in  review  the  savants,  poets,  sculptors,  and  painters  wbich  adorn  this 
literature,  with  a  superiority  of  views,  a  delicacy  of  taste,  and  a  nicety 
of  jadgment  which  left  on  Volta's  miud  an  indelible  impression. 

At  Geneva,  Volta  formed  a  close  friendship  with  the  celebrated  his- 
torian of  the  Alps,  a  man  most  capable  of  appreciating  his  discoveries. 
That  was  a  great  ceotary,  gentlemen,  iu  which  a  traveler,  in  a  day's 
jonmey,  without  losing  sight  of  the  Jura,  could  render  homage  to  a 
SaoBsure,  a  Haller,  Jean-Jacqnes,  and  Voltaire. 

Volta  retamed  to  Italy  by  way  of  Aigne- Belle,  taking  with  him  to  hia 
countrymen  that  precious  root,  the  potato,  which,  by  proper  cultivation, 
would  render  a  complete  famine  impossible.  In  Lombardy,  where 
frightful  storms  destroy  in  a  few  moments  cereals  distributed  over  a 
vast  region  of  country,  an  article  of  food,  which  develops,  grows,  and 
matures  under  the  ground,  sheltered  fl-om  the  ravages  of  bail,  was  an 
Inestimable  gift  to  the  whole  population, 

Volta  had  himself  written  a  circumstantial  account  of  his  travels  in 
Switzerland ;  bat  it  was  hidden  iu  the  archives  of  Lombardy.  Its  recent 
publicatieo  is  due  to  a  custom  which,  in  all  probability,  will  not  soon 
be  adopted  in  a  certain  country,  where  a  writer  has  dared  to  designate 
marriage  as  the  most  serious  of  comic  things,  without  being  torn  to 
pieces  for  it.  In  Italy,  where  this  act  of  our  life  is  undoubtedly  refjarded 
with  more  seriousness,  each  one,  in  his  sphere  of  life,  endeavors  to  sig- 
nalize it  by  some  act  for  the  general  good  of  bis  fellow-citizen h.  It  was 
the  marriage  of  M.  Antoine  Beina,  of  Milan,  in  18^7,  wbich  brought  to 
light  VoIta*8  small  work  from  the  ofBcial  portfolios  of  the  government, 
veritable  catacombs,  where,  in  all  countries,  heaps  of  treasures  lie  buried 
forever. 

Human  institutions  are  so  strange  that  the  fortunes,  the  well-being, 
the  whole  fnture  of  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses  of  whom  Italy  v.iu 
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Itoast,  were  at  the  mere;  of  the  admiuistrator-general  of  Lombard;.  I 
aappose  that  the  raliog  powers,  in  selectiog  this  functionar;,  were  led 
by  their  fastidionanesa  to  require  tbat  a  certain  knowledge  of  floaQce 
sbould  be  snperadded  to  the  quarteriogs  of  nobility  imperionsly  pre- 
scribed by  etiquette ;  and,  notwithstanding,  here  was  the  man  called  on 
to  decide,  decide,  too,  without  appeal  [from  his  judgment]  whether  Yolta 
deserved  to  be  transferred  to  a  wider  theater,  or,  indeed,  left  a  martyr 
at  the  small  school  of  Como,  he  should  be  deprived  during  his  whole 
life  of  costly  accessories  that  certainly  cannot  supply  the  place  of  genius, 
bnt  invest  it  with  great  power.  Let  us  be  quick  to  acknowledge  that 
so  far  as  Volta  was  cooceroed  chance  remedied  the  folly  incident  to  such 
a  state  of  dependence.  Comte  de  Firmian,  the  administrator,  was  a 
friend  to  literature.  The  school  of  Pavia  became  the  object  of  his 
assiduous  care.  He  founded  there  a  professorship  of  physics,  and  in 
1779  Volta  was  elected  to  fill  it.  For  many  years  crowds  of  young  meu 
from  all  countries  thronged  the  lectures  of  the  illastrious  professor; 
there  they  learned,  I  will  not  say  the  details  of  science,  for  nearly  all 
works  on  the  subject  give  these,  but  the  philosophical  history  of  the 
principal  discoveries ;  the  subtile  correlations  which  escape  ordinary  in- 
telligence, and  a  matter  which  veiy  few  individuals  have  the  privilege 
of  divulging,  the  progress  of  discovery. 

Yotta's  style  was  lucid,  auaffected,  and  sometimes  monotouons,  but  al- 
vays  characterized  by  modesty  and  refinement ;  qualities  which,  when 
DDited  to  talents  of  the  first  order,  are  always  attractive  to  youth. 
Id  Italy,  where  the  imagination  is  so  easily  excited,  they  produced  a 
gennioe  entbnsiasm.  The  desire  to  boast  before  the  world  of  the  honor 
of  being  a  disciple  of  Volta,  contributed  vastly  for  more  than  the  third 
of  a  century  to  the  wonderful  success  of  the  University  of  the  Tessin. 

The  proverbial /ar  niente  of  the  Italians  is  strictly  true  as  to  physical 
exertion.  They  travel  little,  and  among  the  very  opulent  families, 
some  are  found  so  thoroughly  Boman  that  not  even  the  sublime  erup- 
tions of  VesDvins  can  tempt  them  from  the  fresh  shades  of  their  villas. 
There  are  oultiv'sted  Florentines  who  have  never  seen  Saint  Peter's  and 
the  Coliseum  except  in  engravingsj  Milanese  who  all  their  lives  know 
only  from  hearsay  that,  at  some  leagues  distant,  there  is  an  immense 
city  and  hundreds  of  magnificent  palaces  built  in  the  sea.  Yolta  him- 
self only  left  the  banks  of  his  native  Lario  for  the  purpose  of  scieuti&c 
researches.  I  do  not  think  his  travels  in  Italy  extended  as  far  as  Na- 
ples and  Rome.  If,  in  ITSO,  he  crossed  the  Apennines  to  go  from  Bo- 
logna to  Florence,  it  wus  with  the  hope  of  finding  an  opportunity  in  the 
flres  of  Pietra  Mala,  en  route,  of  submitting  his  views  on  the  origin  of 
natural  inflammable  gas  to  a  decisive  proof.  If,  in  1782,  accompanied 
by  the  celebrated  Scarpa,  he  visited  the  capitals  of  Germauy,  Holland, 
England,  and  Franoe,  it  was  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Lichtenberg, 
Van  Marum,  Priestley,  Laplace,  and  Lavoisier,  and  to  enrich  the  labor- 
atory of  Pavia  with  certain  instruments  for  investigation  and  demon- 
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BtratioD,  of  vhich  descriptions  and  drawiDgs,  even  those  best  execnted, 
coald  give  bat  an  imperfect  idea. 

Accepting  an  invitation  from  General  Bonaparte,  tbe  conqueror  of 
Italy,  Volta  retnrned  to  Paris  in  1801.  He  there  repeated  liis  expert- 
menta  on  electricity  by  contact,  before  a  large  committee  of  the  Insti- 
tote.  The  First  Consul  vished  to  be  present  at  the  meeting  where  the 
committee  were  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  these  wonderful  phe- 
nomena. Their  conclnsions  were  scarcely  reached  when  he  proposed 
to  confer  upon  Yolta  a  gold  medal  to  commemorate  the  gratitude  of  the 
French  scientists.  Cnstom,  or,  we  may  add,  academic  regalations, 
scarcely  sanctioned  snch  a  request,  bat  rales  are  made  for  ordinary 
occasions,  and  the  professor  of  Pavia  bad  jast  placed  himself  outside  of 
this  line  The  medal  was  therefore  voted  by  ac^damation,  and  as  Bona- 
parte did  nothing  by  halves,  the  learned  traveler  received  the  same  day, 
from  the  public  fand,  the  sum  of  2,000  crowns  to  defray  his  traveling 
expenses.  The  creation  of  a  prize  of  60,000  francs  to  be  awarded  to 
him  who  wonld  give  to  the  sciences  of  electricity  and  magnetism  an  im- 
pnlse  comparable  to  that  received  by  the  first  of  these  sciences  from  Frank- 
lin and  Volta,  is  not  a  less  characteristic  evidence  of  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  great  captain.  This  impression  was  lasting.  The  professor  of  Pavia 
became  Napoleon's  type  of  genius.  Thus,  step  by  step,  we  see  him  dec- 
orated with  the  crosses  of  the  legion  of  honor  and  the  iron  crown,  elected 
member  of  the  Italian  consulate,  and  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  count 
and  senator  of  the  kingdom  of  Lombardy.  When  the  Italian  Institute 
appeared  at  the  palace,  if  Yolta,  accidentally,  was  not  in  the  front 
ranks,  the  abrupt  questions,  where  Is  Volta ;  can  he  be  sick ;  why  did 
he  not  comet  proved,  only  too  evidently,  perhaps,  that,  iu  the  eyes  of  the 
sovereign,  notwithstanding  all  their  learning,  the  other  members  were 
but  mere  satellites  of  the  inventor  of  the  pile.  "I  cannot  consent,"  said 
Napoleon  in  1804,  "  to  Yolta's  withdrawal.  If  his  duties  as  professor 
are  too  fatiguing,  they  must  be  lessened.  Let  him  deliver  but  one 
lecture  daring  the  year,  if  desired  ;  but  the  University  of  Paria  would 
receive  its  death-blow  the  moment  I  allowed  so  illustrionaaname  to  dis- 
appear Stota  the  list  of  its  members ;  besides,"  added  he,  "  a  good  gen- 
eral should  die  on  the  field  of  honor."  The  good  general  found  the 
argument  unanswerable,  and  the  youth  of  Italy,  whose  idol  he  was, 
were  thus  enabled  to  eiyoy  a  few  more  years  of  his  delightful  lectures. 

Newton,  during  bis  parliamentary  cai-eer,  it  is  said,  never  spoke  but 
once,  and  that  was  to  ask  the  doorkeeper  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
close  a  window  to  prevent  a  current  of  air  giving  cold  to  an  orator 
when  speaking.  If  the  doorkeepers  of  Lyons,  during  the  Italian  cousol- 
ate,  and  those  of  the  senate  at  Milan,  had  been  less  careful,  Yolta,  per- 
haps, from  mere  goodness  of  heart,  if  bnt  for  a  moment,  might  have 
overcome  bis  extreme  reserve ;  but  the  opportunity  not  offering,  the 
distinguished  physicist  will  be  inevitably  classed  with  those  personages 
who,  whether  from  timidity  or  indifference,  during  lone  revolutions,  are 
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members  of  Ibe  most  auimated  popalar  aasemblies  witbout  givuiR  an 
opinion  or  uttering  a  single  word. 

It  baa  been  uaid  tbat  happineBg,  like  matter,  is  composed  of  impercept- 
ible elements.  If  this  idea  of  FraokliD  be  correct,  Volta  was  bappy. 
£atirel;  devoted,  in  spite  of  high  political  dignities,  to  bis  studies, 
nothing  disturbed  his  tranquillity.  According  to  Solon's  law  be  would 
have  been  exiled,  for  not  one  of  tbe  parties,  for  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  centnry  agitating  Lombardy,  coold  boast  of  nombering  bim  iu  its 
ranks.  The  illnstrious  professor's  name  only  re-sppeared  after  the 
storm  as  an  ornament  to  the  existing  antborities.  Even  in  bis  most 
private  intimacies  Volta  bad  the  greatest  aversion  to  any  conversation 
relating  to  pablic  matters.  He  did  not  hesitate,  as  soon  as  there  was 
an  opening,  to  cat  it  short  by  one  of  those  witticisms  or  puns,  called  in 
Italy  freddvre  and  iu  France  eaXewitour,  But,  it  mnst  be  confessed, 
practice  here  did  not  make  perfect,  as  several  of  the  freSdure  of  the 
great  physicist,  not  considered  nnworthy  of  being  qaoted,  are  far  from 
being  as  irreproachable  as  his  experiments. 

Yolta  was  married  in  1794,  at  tbe  age  of  forty -nine,  to  Mademoiselle 
Tb^r^  Peregrini.  He  had  three  sons,  two  surviving  him  and  the  other 
dying  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  just  when  be  bad  given  promise  of  tbe 
most  brilliant  talents.  This  was  the  only  sorrow,  I  believe,  our  philos- 
opher ever  experienced  during  the  whole  of  bis  long  career.  His  dis- 
coveries were  too  brilliant,  without  any  doubt,  not  to  have  aroused 
CQvy,  but  it  never  dared  atiack  them,  even  nnder  its  most  usual  dis- 
j^ise,  as  it  never  questioned  their  novelty. 

Contentions  with  regard  to  priority  have  been  the  torments  of  inveub- 
ors  in  all  ages.  Spite,  the  sentiment  to  which  it  usually  gives  rise,  it  is 
not  fastidious  in  the  choice  of  its  means  of  attack.  When  evidence  is 
vanting,  sarcasm  becomes  its  favorite  weapon,  and  it  bat  too  often 
possesses  the  cruel  power  of  rendering  it  most  cutting.  It  is  related 
that  Harrey,  who  bad  manfully  resisted  the  numerous  criticisms  of 
which  his  discoveries  had  been  the  object,  totally  lost  courage  when  cer- 
tain adversaries,  under  pretense  of  concession,  declared  that  they  would 
concede  to  bim  the  merit  of  having  circulated  the  eircuiation  of  the  blooi. 
Let  us  congratulate  Qurselves,  gentlemen,  that  Yolta  was  never  exposed 
to  such  contentions;  let  us  congratulate  his  countrymen  on  having 
jruarded  him  from  them.  Tbe  Bologuese  school,  for  a  long  time,  un- 
«loobt«dly  upheld  the  doctrine  of  animal  electricity.  Honorable  senti- 
ments of  nationality  induced  them  to  desire  tbat  Ualvani's  discovery 
should  remain  entire;  that  it  should  not  form  a  part  of  the  grand  phe- 
nomena of  voltaic  electricity  as  a  peculiar  olanse;  and  yet  they  never 
alluded  to  the  voltaic  phenomena  but  with  admiration.  Never  did  an 
Italian  mouth  pronounce  the  name  of  the  inventor  of  the  pile  without 
coupling  it  with  the  most  unequivocal  terms  of  esteem  and  profound 
respect,  and  witbout  prefixing  a  word  most  expressive  in  its  simplicity 
and  especially  sweet  to  the  ears  of  a  fellow-citizen ;  from  EovtSr^do  to 
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Messiua,  educated  people  always  spoke  of  the  pbjsiciet  of  Pa\ia  as 
nostro  Volta. 

I  have  meDtioned  the  honors  conferred  upon  him  by  NapoleoD.  All 
the  great  universities  of  Europe  had  invited  him  to  join  them.  Of  the 
eight  foreign  members  of  the  Institute,  he  belonged  to  the  first  rank. 
So  many  honors  never  once  excited  Id  Yolta's  soul  a  sensation  of  pride. 
The  small  village  of  Como  was  always  his  favorite  place  of  resideoce. 
The  tempting  and  often  repeated  offers  from  Bossia  could  not  Induce  bim 
to  exchange,  the  beautiful  skies  of  Lombardy  for  the  fogs  of  the  Xeva. 

The  predomioaDt  traits  of  the  UlastrioaB  professor  were  strength  and 
quickness  of  mind,  comprehensiveness  and  justness  of  views,  and  truth 
and  warmth  of  nature.  So  act  of  bis  life  was  ever  prompted  by  ambi- 
tion, love  of  money,  or  a  spirit  of  rivalry.  The  love  of  study,  his  ruling 
and  only  passion,  remained  through  life  pure  and  unspotted  by  the 
world. 

YoUa  was  tall,  with  features  as  noble  and  regular  as  those  of 
au  antique  statue }  his  broad  brow  was  deeply  furrowed  by  profound 
meditation  and  his  conntenaDce  expressed  both  tranquillity  of  soul  and 
penetration  of  mind.  His  manners  always  retained  traces  of  the  rus- 
ticity contracted  in  his  youth.  Many  persons  remember  having  seeu 
him  in  Paris  every  day  enter  the  baker's,  and  afterward,  while  walking 
the  streete,  eat  the  large  rolls  which  be  bad  just  bought,  without  seem- 
ing to  suspect  that  any  one  would  remark  it.  I  will  be  pardoned,  I 
hope,  so  many  minute  particulars.  Has  not  Fontenelle  related  that 
Newton  bad  a  thick  suit  of  hair,  never  wore  spectacles,  and  never  lost 
but  one  tooth  1  Names  so  great  justify  and  ennoble  the  most  minute 
details.  When,  in  1819,  Volta  finally  resigned  the  trust  with  which 
he  bad  been  invested  at  the  University  of  the  Tessin,  he  retired  to  Como. 
From  this  time  all  bis  relations  with  the  scientiflo  world  ceased.  He 
rarely  received  any  of  the  numerous  travelers  who,  attracted  by  bis 
great  reputation,  came  to  pay  bim  homage. 

la  1823  a  slight  attack  of  apoplexy  developed  very  serioas  symptoms ; 
but  prompt  remedies  soon  succeeded  in  relieving  him.  Four  years  after, 
in  1827,  in  the  beginning  of  March,  the  venerable  old  man  was  attacked 
by  a  fever,  which,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  deprived  him  of  his  remain- 
ing strength.  Ou  the  5th  of  the  same  month  be  expired  without  suffer- 
ing, at  tbe  age  of  eighty-two  years  and  fifteen  days. 

Como  celebrated  Volta's  obsequies  with  great  pomp.  The  professors 
aod  students  of  tbe  college,  and  all  the  friends  of  science,  and  the 
educated  inhabitants  of  the  village  aud  its  environs,  hastened  to  accom- 
pany to  their  last  rcstiug-placc  tbe  mortal  remains  of  tbe  illnstrioos 
scientist,  the  charitable  citizqn,  and  the  man  exemplary  in  all  his 
domestic  relations.  Tbe  beautiful  monnmcut  erected  to  his  memory, 
near  the  picturesque  village  of  CamnagOf  the  native  place  of  Volta's 
family,  is  a  striking  testimony  of  the  sincerity  of  their  regrets,  and 
finally  all  Italy  participated  in  tbe  mourning  of  tbe  Milanese. 
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Oo  tUis  side  of  the  Alps  tbe  feelin^^  excited  was  mnch  less  iDtense. 
Th^  who  may  think  this  strange,  must  remember  that  oti  tbe  same 
<Iay,  almost  at  the  same  honr,  France  lost  the  author  of  "  La  M^oaniqae 
Celeste."  Volta,  for  six  years,  had  lived  solely  in  his  family.  Hia  active 
mind  was  almost  gone.  The  iiames  electrophorus  and  condenser,  and 
«ven  that  of  the  pile,  no  longer  possessed  tbe  power  of  making  his 
heart  beat.  Laplace,  on  the  coutrary,  retained  tip  to  bis  last  faour 
that  energy  and  activity  of  mind,  that  passionate  love  of  scientific  dis- 
coveries, which  for  more  than  half  a  centary  rendered  him  tbe  soul  of 
jour  reunions.  When  death  surprised  him,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight, 
be  was  publishiug  a  seqael  to  tbe  fifth  volame  of  his  great  work.  On 
reflecting  on  the  immensity  of  such  a  loss,  all  will  acknowledge,  I  doubt 
Dot,  that  there  is  great  injustice  in  reproaching  the  academy  for  hav- 
ing at  the  first  moment  concentrated  all  its  thonghts  on  the  fatal  blow 
it  had  JQSt  received.  As  for  myself,  gentlemen,  I  have  never  misunder- 
stood your  sentiments,  and  my  only  fear  now  is  my  inability  to  do  all 
the  justice  you  desire  to  tbe  immeasurable  services  rendered  to  science 
by  the  illustrious  professor  of  Pavia.  I  flatter  myself,  however,  it  will 
not  be  imputed  to  a  want  of  conviction.  In  moments  of  pleasing  rev- 
ery,  when  passing  in  review  all  contemporary  productions,  any  one  can 
select,  according  to  his  habits,  tastes,  and  bent  of  mind,  without  much 
discrimination,  which  one  of  these  productions  he  would  prefer  to  be 
tbe  author  of,  "  La  M^caniqoe  Celeste  "  or  tbe  voltaic  pile ;  at  the  same 
time  and  always  on  the  same  level,  they  have  presented  themselves  to 
my  mind.  An  academician  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  stars  could  not 
possibly  give  a  more  striking  proof  of  the  profound  admiration  which 
the  immortal  discoveries  of  Volta  always  inspired. 

The  place  of  foreign  member,  made  vacant  by  Yolta's  death,  was 
filled  by  Br.  Thomas  Young.  Tbe  academic  corps  is  happy,  gentlemen, 
when  forced  to  recrnit  its  ranks,  to  be  able  to  succeed  genius  to  genius. 


D,g,l,.9cbyGOOglC 


THK  PROBABLE  FUTURE  OF  THE  HUMAN  RACE. 


n  tie  Hiatory  of  Soieace  and  of  SaTwits,  by  AlpboDse  da  Candolle.— TronriAtcd  ioc 
the  8iiiltbB0Dian  iDHtitation.] 


It  is  uot  difficult  to  point  out  certaiu  probabilities  conceraiug  the 
future  destiny  of  the  hamau  race.  Tliis  is,  in  some  respects,  deter- 
mined naturally,  but  is  wauting  ueitber  in  importance  nor  interest. 

In  order  to  examine  tbe  question  properly,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  io- 
mind  three  principles :  iBt,  organized  beings  endowed  with  will  and  the 
faculty  of  locomotion  always  seek  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  circnm- 
stances  in  which  they  are  placed,  and  none  do  so  more  effectually  tbau 
man,  on  account  of  bis  superior  intelligence;  2d,  the  individuals  of  the 
human  species  that  are  the  least  able  to  accommodate  themselves  to 
their  circumstances  are  most  liable  to  perish,  or  at  least  to  leave  a  small 
number  of  descendants,  80  that  populations  are  priucipally  recruited  by 
the  individuals  that  possess  the  qualities  best  adapted  to  tbe  circum- 
stances of  the  country  and  tbe  age  in  which  they  live;  3d,  the  violent 
contests  botweeu  nations  and  individuals  accelerate  modiUcatious  and 
adaptations  to  netv  circumstances.  The  application  of  these  laws  com- 
pels us  first  to  consider,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  the  eircnmstances,  more 
or  less  immediate,  in  which  our  successors  will  probably  find  themselves. 

If  we  take  into  consideration  a  near  future,  of  a  few  centuries  for  ex- 
ample, or  of  a  thousand  years,  we  may  antieipate  a  certain  degree  of 
stability  in  the  physical  conditions,  general  and  even  local,  which  affect 
the  human  species ;  at  least,  judging  from  the^past,  this  seems  to  be 
highly  probable.  Ulimates  have  not  changed  sinceHlle  time  of  the  oldest 
historic  documents.  The  conflgnratious  of  tbe  surface  of  the  earth  have 
been  very  little  altered.  Undoubtedly,  geology  shows  us  that  there 
have  been  great  changes,  but  ordinarily  these  took  place  very  slowly. 
The  supposition  of  a  continuation  of  the  present  physical  conditions' 
during  several  generations  of  man  is  then  presumable.  Now,  with  the 
present  conditions  very  nearly  the  same,  it  is  easy  to  foresee  two  phe- 
nomena: 1st,  the  land  will  be  more  thickly  inhabited,  since  certain 
very  active  and  robust  nations  have  snfiQcient  intelligence  to  cross  the 
seas,  and,  above  all,  tjecause  in  every  country  tbe  population  constantly 
tends  to  increase ;  in  other  words,  the  men  of  our  time  will  adapt  them- 
selves more  and  uoreto  the  conditions  of  existence  offered  them  in  their 
own  country  and  elsewhere,  the'''e  conditions  Involving  an  immense ang- 
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mentation  of  the  general  population  of  the  globe ;  2d,  the  cootinaol 
trangportatioD  aod  passage  of  men  from  one  part  of  the  world  to  another 
will  prodaco  more  and  more  freqnent  mingling  of  the  races.  Here, 
also,  certain  probabilities  may  be  foreaeen. 

The  races  inferior  in  number,  strength,  physical  condition,  or  iotelli- 
geoce  must  either  disappear  or  be  mingled  with  the  races  which  are 
saperior  to  them  in  all  these  qnalities-  Like  the  Australians,  many  of 
the  races  which  inhabit  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  Hottentots, 
the  natives  of  some  parts  of  America,  mast  disappear,  in  view  of  the 
impossibility  of  their  straggling  successfully  against  other  nations, 
either  in  war  or  peace.  The  races  less  inferior,  bnt  not  very  active,  of 
Mexico,  Pern,  and  some  parts  of  Asia,  have  already  mingled  with  their 
conquerors,  so  as  to  constitute  intermediate  populations.  But  there  are 
three  principal  races,  endowed  with  admirable  qualities  for  invasion, 
which  will  mix  with  the  inferior  races  more  or  less  according  to  local 
circumstances.  These  three  principal  races  are:  the  white  race,  repre- 
sented particularly  by  the  Europeans  and  their  American  descendants; 
the  yellow  race,  represented  chiefly  by  the  Chinese  and  the  Jupauese; 
aod  the  negro  race.  The  first  has  the  advantage  in  iutelligence,  but  it 
does  not  so  well  endure  warm  climates  as  the  other  two.  The  emigra- 
tion of  the  whites  to  the  equatorial  countries  will  undoubtedly  continue, 
bnt  their  offspring  will  be  decimated  in  these  warm  regions,  while  those 
of  the  negroes  and  the  Chinese  will  generally  survive.  Even  the  adults 
of  the  white  race  with  difficulty  fludure  the  heat  of  southern  countries. 
The  mixed  races  will  be  at  less  disadvantage  in  the  torrid  zone  than 
the  white;  but  if  the  natural  selection  takes  place  in  favor  of  the  more 
colored  individuals,  the  latter  will  at  last  prevail,  in  spite  of  all  min- 
gling. On  the  other  hand,  the  negro  race  will  not  prosper  in  cold  coun- 
triea,  and  even  the  half-breeds  do  not  bear  a  rigorous  climate  as  well  as 
tbe  whites.  In  spite,  then,  of  the  mingling  of  the  races,  we  may  predict 
a  continual  predominance  of  the  negroes  in  the  equatorial,  and  of  the 
whites  in  the  colder  regions.  The  Chinese  alone  seem  at  ouce  suffi- 
ciently intelligent  and  robust  to  struggle  in  all  latitudes  with  both  these 
races.  They  are  already  numerous,  and  have  commenced  to  emigrate. 
On  acconut  of  their  psychical  and  physiological  qualities,  and  also  their 
ingenuity  and  inquisitiveness,  they  ought  to  supplant  the  other  racesj 
but  they  lack  courage,  and  are  nut  trustworthy.  The  whites  of  Europe 
and  of  the  United  States  will  sustain  the  struggle,  thanks  to  their 
habitual  bravery,  their  facility  of  comprehension,  and  the  confidence 
they  can  place  in  each  other.  The  negroes  also  will  prevail  on  account 
of  their  physical  vigor.  The  mingling  of  the  three  principal  races  will 
not,  however,  be  complete.  There  will  be  many  and  every  degree  of 
hybrid  or  mixed  races;  but  in  Africa,  in  China,  and  in  the  north  of  our 
hemisphere,  the  primitive  races  wilt  probably  continue  to  predominate 
for  many  centuries. 

Let  ns  now  consider  a  future  more  remote,  for  example  of  fifty  tliou- 
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sand,  one  hnndred  thousaod,  or  eveD  of  Beveral  baodred  tbonsands  of 
years.  It  is  still  possible  to  foresee  for  these  distant  times  certain  ten- 
dencies and  certain  conditions  of  tbe  human  si>ecie8.  We  sboald,  how- 
erer,  twar  in  mind  that  vbich  renders  doubtful  even  tbe  most  plausible 
suppositions.  For  a  lapse  of  time  so  prolonged,  we  cannot  tell  whether 
some  great  terrestrial  or  cosmical  eveut  may  not  change  absolutely 
external  conditions.  Oar  globe  may  experiencg  depressions  and  eleva- 
tions which  may  alter  entirely  the  nature  of  tbe  habitable  surface. 
Kew  diseases  may  be  mHuifested  among  men  of  which  we  have  now  no 
idea.  These  maladies  may  destroy  a  whole  race  or  even  affect  the 
entire  human  species.  Astronomers  have  showu  ns  that  the  variations 
of  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  and  of  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit 
are  not  of  a  nature  to  produce  any  sensible  change  in  climates.  In 
stating  this  fact,  however,  Mr.  Croll  *  is  compelled  to  admit  that  the 
accumulation  of  ice,  the  effect  of  the  latter  cause  acting  alternately 
upon  the  north  and  upon  the  south  pole,  must  produce  changes  in  the 
earrents  and  in  tbe  dominant  winds,  which  must  be  followed  by  changes 
in  climate  in  all  parts  of  tbe  world.  There  must  have  been  several 
glacial  periods  in  each  hemisphere.  The  least  ancient  in  the  uortbera 
hemisphere  must  have  commenced  about  two  hundred  and  forty  thoa- 
sand  aud  eude<l  about  eighty  tbonsaud  years  ago.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  t 
has  disputed  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Croll,  and  according  to  him  the  perio- 
dicity of  the  glacial  periods  must  be  very  uncertain.  Still  we  cannot 
overlook  the  possibility  of  such  eveifls,  tbe  effect  of  which  would  be  to 
drive  all  organized  beings  from  eath  polar  region  toward  the  temper- 
ate zones,  and  those  of  the  temperate  regions  to  tbe  equatorial,  produc- 
ing naturally  tbe  extinction  of  many  species,  and  as  regards  man  of 
many  races. 

Finally,  who  can  foresee  what  may  happen  to  our  entire  solar  systemt 
It  is  moving  with  great  rapidity  in  a  certain  direction.  Perhaps  some 
time  it  may  come  into  some  part  of  the  universe  much  warmer  or  colder 
than  the  space  it  has  passed  through  for  several  millions  of  years.  The 
son,  also,  may  change.  Events  such  as  these  may  destroy  not  only 
man  bat  all  the  organized  beings  of  oor  globe. 

Setting  aside  these  hypothetical  cases,  which  are  beyond  the  power  of 
science  to  foresee,  let  us  pass  to  facts  which  ai«,  on  the  contrary,  abso. 
Intely  certain. 

The  effect  of  tbe  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  the  incessant  actioa  of  haman 
labor,  is  diminishing  the  goantity  of  metals  and  of  coal,  accessible  with* 
out  too  much  effort,  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Undoubtedly,  the 
genins  of  savants  will  discover  procesfles  for  working  mines  to  greater 
depths,  and  for  profiting  by  the  metallic  oxides  distribated  through  the 
soil.  STew  combnatibles  also  may  be  discovered,  but  they  can  never  be 
as  advantageous  as  those,  we  now  enjoy,  and  the  metallic  dust,  as  fbp 
■  Croll,  Id  Edinborgb  PhUo80pIiic»l  HBguioe,  1867  aod  1860. 
t  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  Prineiplea  of  0«ology,  Ut^,^tlo(}. ,,  tv  i-/  it 
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example  tbat  of  worn  iron,  which  is  everyirbere  scattered  od  the  earth, 
will  be  mach  more  difficult  to  obtain  than  the  primitiro  accamalations 
of  to-day.  There  mnst  be  necessarily  a  diminutioQ  of  popalation  aa 
tbeee  essential  resonrces  become  rare  and  more  and  more  inaccessible, 
Qntil  fioally  tbey  are  quite  exhansted.  The  people  will  then  be  in  a 
most  anhappy  condition.  There  will  be  no  railroads,  no  steamboats, 
nothing  which  requires  coal  or  metal.  Their  indostries  will  gradnally 
be  rednoed  as  copper  and  iron  become  scarce.  Certain  populations  at 
ooce  sedentary  and  agricaltnral,  living  in  the  warm  conotries  and  able 
to  content  themselves  with  little,  will  then  be  the  best  adapted  to  the 
general  clrcnmstances  of  the  globe.  At  the  tropics,  therefore,  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  great  accumulations  of  coal  in  the  United  States, 
popnlations  will  remain  longest  collected  in  masses.  The  rarity  of  the 
metals,  however,  will  be  a  cause  of  decadence,  even  in  these  privileged 
localities. 

Another  change,  slower  but  equally  snre,  is  the  diminution  of  terres- 
trial surfaces,  and  particularly  the  lowering  of  elevated  regions,  by  the 
incessant  action  of  water,  of  ice,  and  of  air.  For  thousands  of  years, 
every  stream,  every  river,  has  carried  toward  the  ocean  solid  particles 
detached  fW>m  these  heights,  and  this  slow  process  must  continue.  The 
mean  lowering  of  continents  has  been  calculated  from  the  ooze  of  the 
principal  rivers,  supposing  proportions  to  be  ccmstant.  Sudi  calcula- 
tions, however,  rest  npoa  conditions  too  variable  to  merit  much  confi- 
dence; but  the  tendency  of  the  change  is  certain.  Upon  high  mountains 
and  in  the  polar  regions,  glaciers  corrode  the  hardest  rocks  and  carry 
B(Md  sabstauces  to  the  rivers.  Less  elevated  snr&ces  are  in  like  man- 
ner depressed  by  the  action  of  wat«r.  The  ooze  is  finally  transferred  to 
the  bottom  of  the  seas;  and  as  the  latter  have  already  an  extent  mnoh 
greater  than  the  land  and  a  depth  surpassing  the  elevation  of  the  high- 
est mountains,  it  is  clear  that  the  solid  land  habitable  by  man  will  dimin- 
ish relatively  to  the  liquid  surface.  In  other  words,  the  bottom  of  the 
seas  is  filling  up  in  part  and  the  surface  must  rise  more  or  less,  if  we 
snpiiose  the  liquid  mass  constant  At  the  same  time,  for  several  centu- 
ries the  additicHis  to  certain  coasts  may  be  considered  equal  to  the  ero- 
sions of  others,  and  partial  elevations  counteracted  by  equal  depressions. 

Thus,  independent  of  abnormal  events,  which  it  is  impossible  to  fore- 
see, all  existing  phenomena  indicate  that  the  islands  and  continents 
most  first  diminish  in  elevation,  then  in  extent,  and  we  may  predict  that 
in  some  far  distant  foture  a  very  nearly  complete  submersion  of  terres- 
trial surfaces  will  take  place,  and  consequently  a  destruction  more  or  less 
complete  of  all  organized  beings,  vegetable  and  animal,  which  live  npoa 
these  sorfoces,  or  even  in  fresh  waters.  The  human  species,  on  account 
of  superior  intelligence,  may  survive  longer  than  the  otfaera ;  but  they 
also  will  then  be  near  their  end,  since  they  will  be  able  to  live  only  npon 
boats,  and  there  will  be  neither  wood  nor  metal  of  which  these  can  be 
constructed.  The  submersion  of  continents  will  pr|}b^bly  ^of  }^  e^eral, 
S.  Mis.  115 10  "  '       ■      ^ 
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ancl  volcanic  or  coral  inlands  forming,  there  vill  remain  a  few  poiota 
iohabiUd  by  man  ;  bat  of  the  isolation  of  their  conditioD  It  Is  difQcolt  to 
form  aa  idea. 

Before  this  extreme  period,  that  events  impossible  to  predict  ma; 
still  farther  remove,  we  shoald  imafnne  the  haman  species  deprired 
gradually  of  the  treasures  of  coal  and  the  metals  to-day  within  reach, 
and  obliged  to  concentrate  themselves  apoD  terrestrial  surfaces  less  in 
extent  Euid  insulated,  as  they  apparently  have  already  existed  in  very 
ancient  geological  times.  The  scarcity  of  the  combostibles  and  of  the 
metals  would  render  oommnuicatioD  difficult.  The  depression  of  the 
monnt^n-cbains  would  diminish  the  condensation  of  aqueous  vapors, 
and  increase  the  extent  of  sterile  regions,  and  countries  now  fertile  would 
become  like  those  in  the  interior  of  Australia.  Boring  this  period,  the 
populations  would  greatly  diminish,  but  intelligence  and  morality,  per- 
haps, having  increased,  this  redaction  would  not  be  produced,  as  now, 
by  a  frightful  mortality  among  the  improvident,  and  still  more  horrible 
accessories,  such  as  infanticide  and  war.  Man  may  be,  for  example,  in 
sach  a  condition  as  to  be  able  to  control  the  proportion  of  masculine  and 
feminine  births,  which  is  not  at  all  improbable,  according  to  the  exam- 
ple of  other  organized  species.  The  result  would  be  an  increasing 
rarity  of  females,  and  a  considerable  diminution  of  births. 

In  proifortion  as  the  continents,  deprived  of  mountains,  become  dry 
in  the  interior,  or  divided  into  archipelagoes,  the  people  will  become 
more  and  more  maritime.  From  the  sea  they  will  be  obliged  to  draw 
the  greater  part  of  the  means  of  subsistence  j  bat  they  will  have  to 
straggle  against  the  encroachments  of  its  waves.  The  intelligent  and 
persevering  will  then  be  the  best  adapted  to  the  circumstances ;  and,  in 
spite  of  their  isolation,  and  the  difflcolties  of  navigation,  they  may  stilt 
prosper.  They  may  even  enjoy  the  well-being  which  resnlts  from  a 
peaceable  existence ;  for  at  this  time,  without  metals  or  combustibles,  it 
wonld  be  difficult  to  form  squadrons  to  dominate  the  seas,  and  grand 
armies  to  ravage  the  land. 

The  mingUng  of  the  old  races  will  be  arrested  by  the  separation  of 
the  terrestrial  sorfaces  into  small  portions,  and  by  the  increasing  diffi- 
culty of  communication.  What  remains  of  the  at  present  three  princi- 
pid  races  will  probably  be  greatly  dispersed.  The  islands  of  the  north- 
em  and  southern  regions  being  exposed  to  the  more  or  less  periodical 
invasion  of  ice,  and  having  no  contigaity  with  lands  better  situated,  the 
white  race,  which  will  have  continued  longer  here  than  in  the  equatorial 
regions,  will  be  that  which  will  suffer  the  most.  In  the  central  archi- 
pelagoes, the  colored  races,  remaining  as  pure  as  at  present,  on  account 
of  natural  selection  daring  their  long  isolation,  will  fare  better. 

To  recapitulate,  oar  period  and  that  which  will  follow  for  the  next 
thousand  years  will  be  characterized  by  a  great  increase  in  population, 
a  mingling  of  races,  and  a  prosperity  more  or  less  marked.  Then  will 
probably  follow  a  long  period  of  diminution  of  population,  of  separation  of 
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the  people,  and  of  decadence.  Is  aot  this  what  generally  happens  when 
there  is  a  straggle  between  different  influences  t  Fixed,  certain  canses 
increase  or  diminish  slowly.  We  find  to-day  that  many  animal  species 
have  become  extinct  Tbey  at  first  became  rare.  Often  driven  fh>m 
their  habitations,  fi'om  place  to  place,  they  were  at  last  rednced  to  a 
single  district,  where  some  cause,  perhaps  a  very  nnimportant  one, 
ended  their  existence.  In  former  times,  if  we  can  jndge  sufficiently 
from  geological  data,  the  living  species  have  bad  a  period  of  abundance 
and  extension  followed  by  one  of  rarity  and  limitation.  The  human 
species  will  describe  in  the  same  way  a  sort  of  curve,  the  extremes  of 
which  escape  our  powers  of  observation,  while  the  mean  part  power- 
fully excites  onr  attention.  We  know  that  one  of  these  extremes  has 
already  existed;  we  foresee  the  time  when  man  will  occnpy  all  the  habita- 
ble surface  of  the  earth,  and  will  have  consumed  that  which  is  now  found 
accDmnlat«d  by  a  long  series  of  geological  events.  Without  much 
imagination,  we  can  then  foresee  the  other  part  of  the  cnrve,  tending  to 
some  final  point  in  the  far  future.  Snch  are  the  probabilities  ayee^ing 
to  the  existing  state  of  things ;  bat  the  longer  the  time  'considered,  the 
more  it  is  necessary  to  admit  the  possibility  of  events  anknown,  nn. 
foreseen,  impossible  even  to  be  foreseen,  which  may  introdnoe  entirely 
different  conditions. 

In  these  suppositions  or  reflections  I  am  at  variance  with  Messrs. 
Spencer  and  Oalton  in  their  writings  npoQ  this  subject.  Mr.  Spencer* 
speaks  very  little  of  the  physical  conditions  to  which  man  will  be  sub- 
ject. He  mentions  only  the  alternation  of  ice  at  the  two  poles  as  neces- 
sarily in  time  displacing  man.  Notwithstanding  the  calculations  and 
the  bypothesia  of  Mr.  Croll,  this  is  perhaps  the  least  certain  and  the 
least  important  of  the  material  modifications  which  the  human  species 
will  encoonter.  The  increasing  rarity  of  coal  and  the  metals  is  much 
moi«  evident,  much  nearer  at  hand,  especially  the  rarity  of  such  depos- 
its of  coal  as  are  easily  attained.  As  to  the  modifications  of  man  him- 
self, prodaced  through  variability,  competition,  and  the  selection  which 
results,  Mr.  Spencer  analyzes  the  question  with  skill,  bat,  in  my  opinion, 
not  completely.  The  struggle,  he  says,  becomes  from  centnry  to  ceutary 
more  active  on  account  of  the  increase  of  the  population,  and  the  prog* 
ress  of  science,  indostry,  and  commerce,  which  compels  individuals  to 
seek  more  knowledge  and  to  exert  greater  effort.  There  will  be,  on  this 
account,  probably  a  more  and  more  marked  developm^it  of  the  intel- 
lectual faculties,  (vol.  ii,  pp.  490, 499,)  and  also  those  of  morality,  (p.  497.) 
From  these  new  intellectual  and  moral  conditions,  he  says,  tiiere  will 
result  a  less  degree  of  fecundity,  which  will  become  another  source  of 
moral  and  intellectual  progress. 

Mr.  Oaltout  reasons  very  nearly  the  same  as  Mr.  Spencer  in  what 
concerns  the  probable  intellectual  development;  only  fae  fears  that  the 

■  Herbert  Spencer'a  PrtDciplee  of  Biolog;,  vol.  ii,  book  6,  ch.  13.        . 
t GoltoD, Hereditary  Oeaiiu,  pp. 336-362.  i     i   '     vivvtj^IC 
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amelioration  of  the  faculties  in  the  races  already  advaaced  will  oot  be 
effected  with  safficieut  rnpidit;  to  keep  pace  with  the  growing  needs  of 
a  civiliratioD  which  iocreasea  enormoasly.  After  having  proved  the 
eztioction  of  several  savage  races  through  the  simple  effect  of  a  strag- 
gle they  could  not  sastaln  against  the  white  race,  he  adds :  •  "  We  also, 
the  promoters  of  an  advanced  civilization,  we  begin  to  show  that  we  are 
incapable  of  progressing  iDtellectnall;  with  the  same  rapidity  as  the 
demands  which  are  made  upon  as.  The  needs  of  ceotralizatioii,  of 
commonication,  and  of  culture  demand  more  brain  and  more  mental 
energy  than  onr  race  possess.  There  is  load  demand  for  greater  capa- 
city in  every  social  position.  Neither  statesmen,  savants,  artisans,  nor 
laborers  are  entirely  eqnal  to  the  present  complications  of  their  differ- 
ent professions Oar  race  is  overbordened ;  it  seems  about  to 

degenerate,  because  its  requirements  are  greater  than  it«  means.  Whea 
the  straggle  for  existence  is  not  too  great  for  the  strength  of  a  race,  it  is 
beneficial  and  coDservative,  otherwise  it  is  mortal." 

We  may  doubt  some  of  these  assertions.  For  example,  oentralization 
does  not  complicate ;  it  simplifies.  There  Is,  in  fact,  as  mach  previsiou 
reqaired,  as  many  difficulties  to  surmonnt,  as  mnch  energy  employed  in 
the  management  of  a  number  of  small  workshops,  a  nnmber  of  small 
independent  populations,  as  in  the  control,  by  a  single  order,  of  thou- 
sands of  workmen  and  thousands  of  inhabitants.  The  division  of  labor 
also  simplifies,  and  this  always  augments  with  civilization.  It  has  been 
said,  however,  in  regard  to  this,  that  the  powers  of  the  mind  are  weak- 
ened when  each  individnal  thinks  only  of  a  single  thing.  In  this  point 
of  view,  snob  division  in  highly-civilized  populations  is  a  hioderance  to 
intellectual  development. 

In  genwal,  the  two  authors  I  have  just  quoted,  while  making  remarks 
very  just,  sometimes  very  original  and  worthy  of  attention,  appear  to 
me  to  have  somewhat  forgotten  the  inequality  of  devdopment  of  differ- 
ent classes  and  people,  as  well  as  the  numerous  causes  which  lead  to  a 
selection,  in  the  bad  sense  of  the  term,  or  to  the  arrest  of  a  selection. 
History,  moreover,  is  in  acoord  with  theory  in  showing  to  what  degree 
the  advance  of  intelligence  and  morality  is  irregular  and  doubtful,  even 
during  the  lapse  of  several  tfaonsands  of  years.  From  the  time  of  Socra- 
tes to  that  of  Lavoisier,  how  many  eminent  men  have  died  a  miserable 
death,  victims  of  the  force  and  ignorance  of  the  many  I  How  many  cul- 
tivated iiopniadons  have  disappeared!  How  many  savage  invasiona 
have  occurred  I  I  do  not  refer  only  to  those  which  destroyed  the  Bomaa 
empire,  but  also  to  the  despicable  Ohinese  and  other  invasions  in  the 
civilized  countries  of  to-day.  Mr.  Spencer  admits  with  reason  f  that  a 
development  of  the  nervous  system  has  the  effect  of  diminishing  the 
additions  to  population,  and,  as  he  considers  such  a  develt^ment  proba- 
ble, sees  in  it  a  double  cause  of  satisfaction  for  the  future.  Populations 
will  thus  tend  to  become  stationary  as  to  number  just  as  they  have 
•Page  345.  "■'''         IPngeSOG. 
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covered  the  terrestrial  surface  vitli  very  iQtelligent  individuals.  Bat 
from  thia  liappy  period,  and  even,  I  suppose,  during  this  period,  tliere 
will  be  some  fiUDilies  less  iutelligent  and  less  provident  than  others. 
Tbese  will  make  the  greatest  additions  to  the  population,  and  their  onm- 
bers  coDstantif  renewed  will  greatly  affect  the  supposed  progression  of 
intelligence,  to  say  ootbiDg  of  other  causes  of  arrest. 

In  order  to  comprehend  the  probable  facts  iu  all  their  signiflcance, 
and  to  connect  them  with  the  laws  of  selection,  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, 1st,  to  attribnte  a  major  importance  to  the  material  circamatances, 
which  most  be  manifested  from  the  present  time  during  several  thon- 
sands  of  years ;  2d,  to  apply  the  principle  of  the  theory  of  Mr.  Darwiu  to 
the  human  species.  I  call  the  principle  of  the  tbeorj'  the  forced  adap- 
tation of  organized  beings  to  snrroanding  circunastaoces  of  every  kind, 
the  result  of  which  is  that  the  modi&catioDS  preserved  are  sometimes 
good,  sometimes  bad — that  is,  according  to  our  human  conception  of 
what  is  good  or  had.  We  may  form  an  idea  in  regard  to  goodness  and 
perfeotion,  but  the  course  of  events  may  not  be  in  accordance  with  this 
idea,  since  many  obstacles  may  intervene  during  a  seriea  of  several 
thousands  of  years.  The  world  to-day  is  occupied  by  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  vegetable  and  animal  species,  partially  developed  and  imperfect, 
if  the  complication  of  organs  and  the  division  of  functions  can  be  con- 
sidered imperfections.  These  inferior  beings  are  adapted  to  the  cir^ 
camstaoces  which  now  exist.  They  are  better  adapted  to  these  circum- 
stances than  others  we  call  superior,  and  it  will  be  so  perhaps  for  an 
immense  series  of  centuries.  We  may  say  the  same  of  human  races 
and  families.  Tbe  mdest  are  sometimes  the  best  adapted  to  certain 
«M)ndition8.  Thas,  the  negroes  perfectly  resist  equatorial  climates,  and 
in  onr  civilized  conntries  there  are  debased  populations  which  accom- 
modate themselves  to  miserable  conditions  of  life  such  as  others  could 
uotat  all  endure.. 

If  men  content  with  little  did  not  exist,  they  would  he  formed  by  vari- 
ability and  selection.  We  do  not  know  to  what  extent  frugality  and 
indifference  to  comfort  might  be  carried  in  tbe  human  race,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  intervention  of  police-regulations  and  public  opinion.  Ac- 
cording to  what  has  been  related  of  Hindoo  and  Egyptian  agriculturists, 
long-continued  hardship  produces  a  granivorous  or  frugivorous  race, 
Hingularly  economical  and  very  fruitful.  In  our  great  cities  of  Europe, 
notwithstanding  tbe  seventy  of  climate,  we  should  find  families  estab- 
lished in  damp,  subterranean  abodes,  nnder  bridges,  even  iu  sewers,  and 
adapting  themselves  to  the  conditions  of  existence  by  the  prematore 
death  of  the  most  feeble,  if  tbe  will  of  other  men  did  not  interfere.  F^^ 
tbermore,  coarse  and  immoral  individuals  are  unfortunately  adapted  to 
certain  conditions  of  civilized  countries,  such  as  revolutions,  robbery, 
unjast  appropriation  of  property  by  needy  legislators,  wars  without  suf- 
ficient grounds,  aggressive,  &c.,  while  other  individuals  are  adapted  to 
conditions  moral,  wise,  just,  &c.,  which  at  the  same  time  exist.    If  at 
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any  time  tbere  sfaoald  be  more  intelligent,  and  conseqoently  more  prov- 
ident, men  than  doic,  there  woald  also  be  among  them,  or  in  associatioa 
with  them,  others  leas  intelligent  and  less  provident,  who  wonid  appro- 
priate their  goods  aoddisregard  their  rights.  Optimism  is  very  seductive, 
since  it  has  power  to  mislead  even  the  moat  practical  of  men,*  bat  it  is  not 
in  conformity  with  the  facts  of  the  past  nor  the  probable  fbcts  of  the  fo t nre. 
If  we  jndge  ooly  from  koowo  and  credible  conditions,  selection  in  a  good 
sense  a£fects  the  human  race  in  a  very  doubtful,  temporary,  and  slow- 
way.  It  would  then  be  a  follacy  to  construct,  uiwn  the  basis  of  the 
modern  ideas  of  naturalists,  the  theory  of  indefinite  improvement, 
adopted  by  certain  French  philosophers  of  the  last  century.  Ao  atten- 
tive study  of  the  works  of  Mr.  Darwin  allows  no  conclnsiou  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  the  opinion  of  certain  writers  should  be  guarded  again8t,f  that 
the  ofteo-to-be-regretted  tendency  of  the  human  species  is  an  objection 
to  the  law  of  selection. 

*  Ste  the  Utopia  with  trhicb  Mi.  Biichner  ends  his  fourth  leotore,  (trad,  pftuo.,  p.  17S.) 
tin  Eraser's  Magazine  for  September,  1868,  there  in  an  article,  not  Biipied,  bnC  the 
«Dtborof  nbicb  has  been  indicated  bj  Mr.  Darwin,  (Deacr.nt  of  Man,  I,  p.  167,)  entitled 
"Failure  of  natural  selection  in  the  case  of  man."  The  facta  given  by  tbeoathor  &c«, 
on  the  contrary,  an  exact  and  extended  application  of  the  law  of  selecdon.  Mr.  Dar- 
win has  never  believed  that  moral  progre«B  mast  be  tbe  necessary  lesnlt  of  selection. 
(See  Descent  of  Man,  I,  pp.  166, 177,  aod  eisewhere.) 
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REPORT  ON  THE  TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF  PHYSICS 
AND  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  GENEVA  FROM  JULY,  1873.  TO 
JULY,  1874. 


[TraDHlBKit  for  the  SmitbwDiaD  iLetitotioo  by  il.  A.  Henry] 
GENTLE3IEN:  It  is  cnstotuary  to  divide  tbis  report  ioto  two  parts, 
one  appropriated  to  personal  matters,  and  especially  to  tbe  notice  of  the 
members  deceased  during  the  year,  the  other  to  tbe  labors  of  the  society. 
In  tbis  case  the  first  part  must  unhappily  be  long,  bnt  in  view  of  the 
serious  losses  sustained,  yoa  will  find,  I  am  snre,  that  I  have  not  entered 
too  much  in  detail. 

1.— NECEOLOGICAL  NOTICES. 

We  have  tbis  year  lost  three  of  our  onlinary  members,  Messrs.  Alexan- 
dre Prerost,  Gosse,  and  de  la  Bive,  and  four  of  our  honorary  members, 
Agaaaiz,  Ramon  de  la  Sagra,  F^e,  and  Quetelet. 

Alexandre-Pierre  Frevost,  doctor  of  sciences,  was  grandson  of  the 
professor  of  philosophy  and  physicist,  Pierre  Prevost.  He  made  good 
progress  in  his  studies  at  Geneva,  and  completed  them  by  a  sojourn  at 
Berlin.  The  branch  with  which  be  was  principally  occupied  in  the  lat- 
ter city  was  animal  physiology.  Certain  circnmstauces,  easy  to  compre- 
hend, induced  him  to  enter  into  a  banking-house  of  considerable  note 
in  London,  which  bad  for  a  long  time  been  under  the  direction  of  his 
father  and  his  uncles,  hut  his  health  was  affected  by  the  climate  of  Eng- 
land, and  aft«r  a  few  years  he  returned  to  Geneva.  His  scientific  tastes 
then  revived  and  were  stimulated  by  the  encouragement  of  bis  near 
relatives,  and  by  his  father-in-law,  M.  Auguste  de  ta  Kire.  He  published 
in  the  quarto  M^moirea  of  our  society  {vol.  zi)  researches  upon  the  ner- 
vous system  of  tbe  head  of  the  conger;  in  1843  in  the  Biblioth^ue  Uni- 
verteUe,aad  in  1859  in  tbe  ArcAtres,  wbicb  supplemented  tbe  scientific  part 
of  the  same  journal,  two  memoirs  npon  binocular  vision;  in  the  Archives  of 
the  same  year,  18S9,  an  essay  upon  the  mathematical  theory  of  music,  not 
to  speak  of  numerous  articles,  such  as  reviews  or  criticisms  in  this  journal, 
of  which  he  was  one  of  the  editors.  Alexandre  Prevost  served  our 
society  for  a  long  time  as  secretary,  and  was  always  explicit  and  exact 
io  tbe  conscieutions  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  ofSce.  He  died  on 
the  2l8t  of  July,  18T3,  in  England,  after  a  long  illness,  at  the  age  of 
only  fifty-two  years. 

Dr.  Andre- Louis  Gosse  was  son  of  Henry-Albert  Gosse,  that  savant,  so 
fall  of  enthusiasm  and  originality,  who,  with  the  founders  of  the  HelveCio 
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Society  of  Natural  Sciences,  in  1S15  conceived  first  the  idea  of  forming 
a  scientific  society  which  should  meet,  like  the  British  Association,  in  a 
different  place  every  year.»  Andre- Louis  Gosse  inherited  many  of  the 
good  qualities  of  his  father.  He,  like  him,  displayed  throughout  bis  life 
an  extraordinary  zeal  for  the  good  of  his  fellow-men.  His  stndlee,  bis 
traTels,  bis  medical  practice,  bis  coDrersation,  bis  writings,  were  inspired 
by  this  feeling ;  and  no  one  could  converse  with  bim  and  not  be  affected 
by  the  inflaence  of  his  generous  sentiments.  While  be  was  still  a  stu- 
dent at  Paris,  and  soon  afler,  in  1816,  a  young  practitioner,  bis  courage 
was  put  to  the  test  in  the  hospital  at  Geneva,  where  several  physi- 
cians bad  died  of  a  severe  typbos  fever  introduced  by  the  armies.  On 
the  return  of  peace,  wishing  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  clinics  of  Italy, 
Germany,  and  England,  and  also  to  gain  more  experience  of  life,  be 
traveled  for  three  years  always  in  a  private  carriage,  on  horseback,  or 
on  foot.  In  these  expeditious  he  carried  bis  observations  into  all  classes 
of  society,  and  even  submitted  to  serious  privations  in  order  to  gain  the 
confidence  of  the  miserable  peasants  of  some  of  the  countries  he  visited. 
While  in  Edinburgh  he  made  known  to  the  medical  corps  of  that  city  a 
double-current  catheter  of  his  invention,  which  since,  through  mistake, 
bas  been  attributed  to  Jules  Gloquet.  On  his  return  home,  and  having 
acquired  a  satisfactory  practice,  Gosse  was  seized  with  the  enthnsiasm 
then  manifested  in  Geneva  in  farorof  the  independence  of  Greece.  He 
offered  his  services  gratuitously  to  the  committee  of  arrangements,  and 
started  at  the  most  critical  moment  in  the  history  of  the  contest  to  lend 
his  aid  and  assistance  in  the  organization  for  the  supply  of  ambulances 
and  military  hospitals.  The  energy  he  displayed  was  of  great  value  to 
this  nofortnuate  country — the  seat  of  war,  of  pestilence,  and  moral  dis- 
order. 

This  work  completed,  he  bad  entered  again,  not  without  difficulty, 
into  the  practice  of  medicine,  when  another  occasion  of  self-devotion 
was  presented  to  bim.  The  Swiss  federal  authorities  were  alarmed  by 
the  invasion  of  the  north  of  Europe  by  cholera.  This  was  in  1831, 
the  time  of  the  first  prevalence  of  the  epidemic,  and  very  little  was 
kno^rn  of  this  mysterious  and  frightful  disease.  Gosse  volunteered  to 
study  it  from  actual  observation,  and  completed  the  undertaking  "«(HU 
penr  et  sans  reproche.^'  His  knowledge  thus  acquired  was  not,  however, 
practically  applied,  for  Switzerland  never  became  a  prey  to  the  true 
cholera  epidemic.  After  such  examples  of  courage  and  sell-abnegation 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  Gosse  never  recoiled  from  any  duty, 
either  as  citizen  or  physician.  He  also  manifested  great  zeal  in  the 
gratuitous  care  of  the  poor,  in  diminishing  drunkenness,  in  ameliorating 
the  condition  of  prisons,  as  well  as  in  acting  as  mediator,  although 
without  success,  in  the  unhappy  political  divisions  of  the  country. 

*  The  G«niiaD  Society  of  NatarAlisU  and  PbjsiciaDa  waa  institDted  in  imitatioD  of 
the  Stviss  eociet;,  Tbe  Britiah  AasociatioD,  the  Sodetf  of  the  Scimiati,  of  iMlf ,  aod 
others  of  ft  similar  character,  were  fonued  later. 
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Dr.  Gosee  published  a  volume  apon  tbe  diseases  he  called,  in  a  gen- 
eral way,  "Bhvmatindea  ;"  another  entitled  "  Medical  and  Philosophical 
Examination  of  the  Penitentiary  System ;"  an  account  of  the  pestilence 
which  reigned  in  Greece  in  1827  and  1828 ;  a  monograph  of  the  valuable 
shrub  called  Ery^roxyhn  Co&i,  and  a  number  of  articles  or  pamphlets 
apon  the  r^me  of  prisons,  quarantines,  economical  fermented  drinks, 
Turkish  baths,  Tarious  questions  of  hygiene,  the  deformations  of  tbe 
skull  practiced  among  certain  nations,  ancient  and  modem,  and  other 
Bnbjects  of  anthropology.  Hia  activity  expended  itself  npon  a  great 
number  of  subjects,  either  of  immediate  practical  utility  or  of  theory. 
Any  ill  effects  of  this  discursiveness  were  obviated  by  a  pecnliai  power 
he  had  of  being  completely  absorbed,  for  a  time,  by  each  subject. 
The  varions  questions  which  engaged  bis  attention  were  not  mingled  in 
his  mind ;  they  succeeded  each  other,  and,  when  pre-occapied  with  an 
idea,  be  pursued  it  with  indefatigable  ardor.  This  is  not  the  system  of 
the  constant  application  of  specialists  to  a  single  branch,  nor  is  it  that  of 
tbe  difl'nsioB  of  force  upon  several  simultaneous  studies  which  so  rarely 
produces  good  effects.  The  activity  of  our  honorable  colleague  was 
continued  until  the  age  of  eighty-two  years.  He  died  in  the  toll  pos- 
eessiou  of  his  fitcnlties  on  tbe  24th  of  October,  1873. 

In  a  scientific  point  of  view  the  greatest  loss  we  have  experienced  this 
year  has  been  that  of  onr  illnstrious  president,  Anguste  de  la  Bive. 
His  place  cannot  be  supplied  among  ns,  for  his  inSuence  was  due  to 
many  very  varied  conditions  which  are  seldom  found  united  ;  superior 
intelligence,  a  decisive  and  controlling  will,  a  benevolent  disposition,  an 
aident  desire  to  enlighten  and  direct,  and  a  peculiarly  advantageous 
social  position  and  relations,  both  within  and  withont  the  country.  Such 
a  combination  explains  why  in  our  re-unions  he  waa  so  frequently  what 
the  English  call  a  leader. 

Bom  at  Geneva,  on  the  4th  of  October,  1801,  De  la  Bfve  pursued  his 
studies  in  the  old  academy.  Before  the  law  of  1825,  the  instruction  in 
that  institution  was  very  incomplete.  The  young  men  desirous  to  learn 
were  themselves  obliged  to  supply  deficiencies;  but  does  not  a  man,  if 
he  wishes  to  do  so,  find  in  himself  a  good  master  1  De  la  Kive  had, 
moreover,  in  his  family  an  inappreciable  advantage.  His  father,*  a  man 
of  intelligence  and  originality,  had  a  great  love  for  chemistry.  He 
taught  it  voluntarily,  althoogb  a  member  of  the  higher  administration' 
of  the  conatry.  In  his  laboratory  or  in  his  parlor  were  constantly  found 
distinguished  savans  whose  conversation  was  well  calculated  to  excite 
the  zeal  of  a  young  man :  Berzelius,  Davy,  Faraday,  Ampere,  Arago, 
witbont  mentioning  tbe  illnatrious  men  of  Geneva,  spoken  of  by  our 
colleague  in  so  interesting  a  manner  in  his  notice  of  Augustas  Pyramus 
de  Candolle.    To  learn  tbe  results  of  their  labors,  to  hear  their  discus- 

'  Gaapard  de  la  Bire,  s^uilic,  doctor  aod  piofeseor.  See  his  Ijiogtaphf  by  Vaoclur, 
Biblietkiqiie  UnirtrteUe.  March,  1^34. 
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sions,  and  realize  early  tbat  a  man  devoted  to  acieoce  is  not  an  exceptional 
being,  but  that  any  one  may  enter  into  the  parsnit  of  knowledge  with- 
out necesaarily  coosideriag  himself  a  genius,  was  the  highest  kind  of 
teaching,  was  a  atimalus  both  intellectual  aod  moral. 

Augusts  de  la  Bive  profited  so  well  by  hia  advantages  that  at  the  age 
of  twenty-three  years  be  was  able  to  present  himself  as  a  candidate  for 
a  situation  as  professor  of  physics,  -which  had  jnst  been  created,  and  ob- 
tained it,  after  passing  through  the  preliminary  competition  for  it  with 
distinction.  This  was  a  fortunate  oitcomstaDce  for  him.  Withoat  this 
nomination,  which  attached  him  definitely  to  one  branch  of  science,  he 
might  perhaps  have  allowed  himself  to  be  diverted  into  many  direc- 
tions. He  was  mnch  interested  in  politics,  local  and  general,  fie  would 
have  been  solicited  to  enter  the  administration,  and  would  probably 
have  consented.  Thanks  to  his  election  be  concentrated  his  activity- 
npon  the  teaching  and  the  development  of  a  particular  science.  He  oc- 
cupied himself  very  actively  with  the  organization  and  direction  of  pub- 
lic instruction.  As  rector  of  the  academy,  and  professor,  he  exercised 
over  his  colleagues  and  the  youth  under  his  care  a  very  important  influ- 
ence. Politics,  properly  so  called,  became  in  bis  life  only  a  secondary 
interest.  Once  only  bis  tastes  in  this  direction  attained  ascendency  over 
him,  when,  ou  account  of  extreme  distress,  iu  my  opinion  legitimate, 
caused  by  a  revolution,  he  resigned  his  ofiSce  of  professor  in  order  to 
tender  his  services  to  liis  country,  although  all  hia  colleagues,  as  well 
as  the  ecclesiastics  and  judges,  less  influenced  by  political  ideas,  con 
sidered  themselves  qnite  independent  of  all  vicissitudes  of  public  order. 
De  la  Bive  then  accepted  a  temporary  mission  for  Switzerland  to  the 
English  government,  and  the  charge,  also  temporary,  of  depoty  to  a 
constituent  assembly.  This  was,  however,  but  an  episode.  We  may 
say  that  above  all  else  his  time  and  heart  were  consecrated  to  science, 
his  friends,  and  his  family.  Working  during  the  morning  iu  hia  labora- 
tory, be  afterward  exercised  a  liberal  Loepitality  either  at  hia  country- 
residence,  Presiugc,  or  at  his  bouse  in  Geneva.  I^otwithatanding  the 
Interest  these  details  mast  have  for  those  who  knew  De  la  Bive,  I  must 
return  to  what  constituted  bis  claim  to  renown,  bis  scientific  labors. 
These  were  already  worthy  of  attention  during  the  years  1824  to  1828, 
before  he  had  especially  directed  his  researches  to  the  subject  of  elec- 
tricity. 

We  all  know  how  deep  and  unalterable  was  the  friendship  which  existed 
between  Anguste  de  ta  Bive  and  our  colleague,  Francois  Marcet.  These 
two  friends  made  in  company  during  the  years  I  have  mentioned  several 
journeys  to  Paris  and  London,  and  in  the  intervals  occnpied  themselves 
with  scientific  labora  Their  investigations  iu  regard  to  the  specific  heat 
of  gases  were  important,  since  the  subsequent  experiments  of  Begnanit 

'M^moires  de  la  Soci^i^  de  phyeique  et  d'bietoire  uaiuretle  de  Oeu^Te,  vol.  vi,  p. 
503. 

tM^moiree  ile  la  Soc.  de  phys.  ef   d'hist.   nat  (1,  p.  70,)  et  Bihl.  nniv   Sc.  et  Arts, 

vol.  XMil,  p.  206.  I";il""-    j'^'V'V'^L'^ 
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bare  confirmed  them,  only  rendering  tbem  somewhat  more  exact.  Then 
followed  their  work  apon  the  increaseof  temperature  in  the  artesian  wells 
of  Pregny.  It  was  knowD  that  beat  increased  with  depth  in  the  excava- 
tioRsof  mines,  but  the  observations  of  Aaguste  de  la  Bireand  Marcet 
^ve  the  progression  of  temperature  to  650  feet,  in  a  determined  locality. 
I  bad  the  satisfaction  at  this  time  to  make  a  series  of  experiments  with 
De  la  Bive  npoo  the  conductibility  of  beat  in  different  woods.  We  estab- 
lished a  fact  which  flcds  application  in  vegetable  physiology,  namely, 
that  beat  passes  less  easily  in  the  traDBvereal  than  in  the  longitudinal 
direction  of  the  fibers.  While  mentioning  this  investigation  I  cannot 
sresist  the  pleasure  of  dwelling  upon  the  extreme  modesty  and  amiability 
of  De  la  Rive  as  a  collaborator.  Notwithstanding  his  great  talent,  he 
snnoanced  his  opinions  and  accepted  those  of  others  with  a  charming 
simplicity  and  absence  of  self-assertion.  As  he  appeared  to  me  in  his 
youth,  so  he  continued  even  to  the  close  of  his  life,  when,  weary  and  ill, 
he  made  with  onr  young  secretary,  M.  Edonard  Sarasin,  some  original 
researches  npon  electricity  in  rarefied  gases. 

Ampere  and  Faraday  did  mncb  to  excite  De  la  Bive  to  the  study  of 
electrical  phenomena ;  bat  from  the  constitution  of  his  mind  I  am 
iodaced  to  believe  that  the  desire  to  establish  firmly  an  important  law, 
namely,  that  chemical  phenomena  are  the  source  of  electricity,  was  the 
principal  motive  which  led  bim  in  this  direction.  How  he  sacceeded  in 
establishing  this  law,  what  ingenious  contrivances  he  invented  to  prove 
it,  and  the  ninltiplied  consequences  he  deduced  from  bis  experiments,  I 
cannot  as  a  natoralist,  and  nnacqnainted  with  the  details  of  physics, 
adequately  describe.  One  of  oar  colleagues,  mncb  better  qnalifled,  will 
refer  to  them  particularly  in  an  article  npon  De  la  Bive,  which  will  be 
inserted  in  tbe  Archivet  ^es  Sciences.  I  have  read  a  few  pages  of  this 
article,  and  although  the  publication  of  it  may  not  be  entire,  the  follow- 
ing paragraphs  will  undoubtedly  be  retained,  at  least  in  their  general 
import : 

"In  a  long  series  of  memoirs,  De  la  Bive  has  passed  in  review  most  of 
the  properties  of  the  pile,  and  the  effects  produced  by  currents,  con- 
tribntiug  thus  in  a  great  degree  to  determine  tbe  laws  and  to  throw 
light  ni>on  these  complex  phenomena,  which  were  still  very  little  under- 
stood at  the  beginning  of  the  ceotary. 

■*In  the  course  of  these  great  researches,  tbe  subject  which  most 
attracted  his  interest  and  efforts  was  the  chemical  theory  of  tbe  pile. 
The  canse  of  tbe  disengagement  of  electricity  in  this  apparatus  had 
been  attributed  by  its  iUnstrions  inventor  to  the  contact  of  the  two  dif- 
ferent metals  which  form  an  essential  part  of  it.  The  chemical  action 
exercised  by  tbe  liquids  npon  the  metals,  was  considered  by  Yolta  and 
his  partisans  as  an  accessory  phenomenon,  hardly  as  an  effect  of  the 
current.  But  in  proportion  as  the  numerous  relations  of  electricity  and 
chemical  actions  were  more  and  more  exposed,  the  opposite  theory  com- 
menced to  gain  ground.    De  la  Eive  for  many  ye^rs  w^^p;^^,ofjta  most 
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ardent  champions,  denjiog  that  the  contact  of  two  different  snbstaaccs 
could  alone  prodoce  a  disengagetneot  of  electricity  withont  chemical 
calorific  or  mechanical  action.  To-day,  wbea  the  dynamic  theory  of 
heat  is  aniveraally  adopted,  this  gnestion  in  all  its  important  points 
may  he  considered  as  resolved  in  favor  of  the  view  De  la  Bive  songht  to 
maintain.  The  motive  force  in  the  galvanic  pile  is  incontestably  the 
chemical  action,  and  the  sum  of  the  work  produced  under  various  forms 
in  the  circuit  is  equivalent  to  the  total  amount  of  beat  which  this  chem- 
ical action  can  disengage.  If  the  contact  of  the  metals,  or  of  the  metals 
and  the  liquids,  has  some  influence — a  fact  still  disputed — this  acts  as  a 
mechanism  for  transformation  of  the  force,  but  is  incapable  of  creating 
the  force  itself." 

"  De  la  Bive  reviewed  bis  investigations  and  views  in  regard  to  this 
branch  of  science  in  the  Trait4  d'Electricit^,  tkiorique  et  appliqiUe,  which 
he  published  both  in  English  and  French  from  1853  to  1858.  This  ad- 
mirable work  did  not  end  his  productive  labors  in  this  direction,  and 
among  the  researches  undertaken  since  that  time  we  may  mention  his 
ezperimenta  upon  the  sonnds  produced  by  the  combined  action  of  cur- 
rents and  magnets,  his  investigations  in  regard  to  the  magnetic-rotatory 
polarization,  and  his  works  upon  the  passage  of  currents  through  rare- 
fied gas.  The  latt«r  led  to  his  theory  of  tbe  aurora  borealis,  which,  when 
he  announced  it,  was  coolly  received;  but  every  day  gains  new  par- 
tisans." 

The  researches  apon  dectricity  of  our  learned  member  seemed  rather 
theoretical  than  practical ;  but  we  know  that  the  most  varied  applica- 
tions, and  often  the  most  important,  may  unexpectedly  proceed  from  the 
most  abstract  scientific  principle.  -  De  la  Bive  invented  incidentally, 
while  engaged  in  hia  investigations,  tbe  application  of  the  galvanic  pile 
to  electrical  gilding.  He  received  for  this  the  sum  of  3,000  francs  from 
tbe  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris,  and  with  tbe  revenue  of  this  amount, 
which  he  gave  to  the  Society  of  Arts  of  Geneva,  a  prize  is  offered  every 
five  years  for  the  scientific  discovery  most  osefnl  to  Geneveae  industry. 

For  some  years  the  memoirs  of  Angnste  de  la  Bive  upon  electricity, 
and  those  sent  him  upon  the  same  subject,  were  so  numerous  as  to 
necessitate  the  appropriation  of  an  entire  Journal  to  them  alone.  The 
Archives  dee  sciences  physiques  et  ttaturelles  supplied  this  need.  This  pnb* 
lication,  which  constituted  the  scientific  part  of  tbe  Bibliotkeque  univer- 
selle,  was  for  a  time,  as  well  as  tbe  latter  journal,  immediately  dependent 
upon  De  la  Bive,  hut  he  always  endeavored  to  include  tfae  assistance  of 
his  friends  in  its  preparation.  It  is  evident  from  the  number  of  articles 
npon  all  branches  of  science,  that  he  never  interfered  with  tbe  freedom 
or  direction  of  thought.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  glad  to  collect  good 
observations  npon  all  anbjects.  His  great  intellectual  capacity,  as  broad 
as  it  was  deep,  readily  accept«d  ideas  the  most  varied  in  character,  in 
tbe  moral  and  political,  as  well  as  in  the  physical  and  natural  sciences, 
while  be  still  retained  unimpaired  interest  in  the  especial  object  of  liis 
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labors.  Altboagh  he  exercised  the  full  powers  of  his  miod  in  tbe  prep- 
aration of  bis  memoirs,  jet  tbe  most  complex  qaestions  were  appar- 
ently to  him  very  simple.  He  seemed  to  treat  tbe  varied  aod  compli- 
cated matters  of  government  and  science  wbich  engaged  bis  tboaghts 
very  mucb  as  an  accomplished  chesa-player  carries  on  several  games  at 
once  witbout  seeming  to  regard  any  one  of  them  with  especial  atteotioo. 

Even  tbe  most  powerful  organization  of  the  nervous  system  must  in 
time  give  way,  and  with  Be  la  Bive  tbe  physical  force  was  not  equal  to 
the  iutellectnal  requirement.  Great  energy  is  exliausting  when  old  age 
prevents  the  regular  renovation  of  tbe  faculties.  De  la  Eive  expe- 
rienced a  slight  attack  of  paralysis  in  tbe  sprintr  of  last  year,  and 
in  the  autumn  wbea  he  intended  to  go  to  tbe  sontb  of  EYauce  for 
tbe  improvement  of  bis  bealth  be  was  seisied  witb  a  second  attack,  mncb 
more  severe,  of  which  he  died  at  Marseilles,  on  tbe  27th  of  itfovember, 
1873,  aged  seventy-two  years.  To-day,  then,  remains  to  as  only  the 
memory  of  this  beautiful  life,  and  an  example  well  worthy  of  regard. 

After  De  la  Bive  to  mention  Agassiz,  bis  associate  in  all  the  scientific 
societies,  and  in  the  list  of  tbe  eight  foreign  associates  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  of  Paris,  seems  bnt  a  natural  transition.  Tbe  life  of  this 
savant  Is  full  of  interest,  but  in  speaking  of  it  as  I  should  I  enconnter 
a  peculiar  difficulty.  For  tbirty  years  tbe  jonmals  of  every  country  have 
never  lost  siglit  of  Agassiz.  Wbeu  in  the  midst  of  bia  career  an  excel- 
lent notice  was  published  of  bim,  and  bardly  bad  be  closed  bis  eyes 
when  inaamerable-joumals,  American  and  European,  contained  detailed 
necrological  articles  concerning  him.  To  extract  f^om  these,  comment 
upon  them,  and  complete  tbem  would  require  a  volume.  I  will  confine 
myself,  then,  to  a  few  general  observations,  adding  only  some  authentic 
detf^ls  npon  a  point  forgotten  or  generally  unknown,  but  which  is  of 
considerable  importance,  both  as  regards  Agassiz  and  tbe  history  of  tbe 
scientilio  development  of  Switzerland.  I  speak  of  tbe  causes  which 
determined  tbe  learned  natnralist  to  fix  bis  abode  in  tbe  city  of  Seu- 
ch&tel  rather  tban  in  Germany  or  at  Paris. 

Lonis-Jean-Bndolpbe  Agassiz  was  born  on  the  SSth  of  May,  1807. 
His  father  was  a  Protestant  clergyman  who  resided  then  at  Mot- 
tier,  canton  of  Friburg,  and  afterward  established  himself  at  Concise, 
not  far  from  Neucb^tel.  He  manifested,  it  is  said,  from  his  infancy, 
an  enthnsiasm  for  natural  history,  and  especially  for  the  study  of  the 
habits  of  tbe  fish  of  onr  lakes,  an  indication  of  his  ftiture  tastes.  He 
passed  tbrongb  tbe  gymnasium  of  Bienne,  and  afterward  tbe  academic 
coarse  of  Lausanne.  Having  a  great  desire  to  engage  in  the  pursuit  of 
science,  he  obtained  from  bis  father  permission  to  study  surgery,  which  he 
did  snccessfolly  at  Zarich,  Heidelberg,  and  Munich.  It  was  in  tbe  latter 
cit^  he  received  bis  diploma  of  doctor.  As  be  had  prepared  an  article 
upon  fresb-water  fishes,  M.  de  Martins  then  proposed  to  him  to  under- 
take the  description  of  the  fishes  of  Brazil,  which  his  traveling  compan- 
ion apix,  prematnrely  deceased,  had  hardly  commenced.    This  was  a 
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great  honor  for  a  young  man  of  twenty-one  years.  Soon  Agassiz  tamed 
bis  attention  to  fossil  fishes,  the  field  of  bis  principal  ctiscoreries.  For 
bis  studies  in  thia  direction  he  felt  the  need  of  examioiug  larger  collec- 
tions than  bad  yet  come  in  bis  way,  aod  for  this  eod,  and  also  to  perfect 
bis  medical  education,  he  visited  Vienna  and  Paris. 

In  the  latter  capital  be  made  the  acquaintance  of  Gnvier,  and  also  of 
Humboldt,  who  was  always  ready  to  couDtena&ce  and  encourage  young 
students,  and  was,  at  the  same  time,  mncb  interested  in  Neuchfitet,  of 
which  the  King  of  Prussia  was  prince  aud  in  some  sort  suzerain.  I 
have  had.  the  pleasure  of  reading  several  letters  addressed  by  Agassiz 
and  Humboldt  to  M.  Louis  Coulon,  of  Xencbdtel.  With  the  permission 
of  this  honorable  geutleman  I  will  give  a  few  extracts.  We  will  see  fix>m 
these  that  Switzerland  was  indebted  to  him  for  the  eBtabtishmeut  of 
Agassiz  witbiu  her  borders  for  fourteen  years,  a  circumstance  which  had 
an  important  infiuent^e,  not  only  upon  bis  own  labors,  but  also  those  of 
his  compatriots.  M.  Lonis  Gonlon  was  assisted  in  attaining  this  end  by 
his  father,  a  merchant  of  long  standing,  a  generons  friend  of  science, 
who  has  given  important  collections  to  the  city  of  Xeuchutel. 

Agassiz  to  i£.  Louis  Couton. 

♦'  COPEAU  Steeet  No.  i,  Pahis,  JUarcA  27, 1832. 

•  «  •  « 1  iiave  had  the  good  fortune,  I  will  not  say  to  merit,  bat 
to  win  the  good-will  of  M.  Cuvier,  who  has  placed  at  tny  disposal  all 
the  objects  I  wished  to  examine.  He  has  extended  to  me  a  generosity  far 
beyond  what  &  yonng'man  of  my  age  ought  to  expect,  wbo  bas  as  yet 
done  bat  little  for  science.  Tou  have  seen  the  materials  I  have  collected 
for  the  bistoi?  of  fossil  fishes ;  you  know  also  that  on  my  departure  for 
Paris  I  was  airaid  I  would  not  be  able  to  examine  the  specimens  in  the 
museum  with  all  the  freedom  I  desired,  and  I  felt  all  the  more  sure  of 
such  restriction  because  M.  Cnvier  bad  announced  a  work  upon  this 
important  subject,  which  he  proposed  to  publish  as  soon  as  he  had  fin- 
ished his  great  history  of  fishes.  M.  Cnvier,  however,  not  only  allowed 
me  to  describe,  compare,  and  draw  (torn  all  the  skeletons  of  existing 
fishes  and  all  the  fossils  which  are  disposed  in  the  galleries,  but  placed 
in  my  hands  all  the  material  be  had  himself  collected  for  bis  own  work, 
and  even  all  the  drawings  he  had  ordered  to  be  made  at  the  British 
Mnsenm  and  elsewhere ;  and,  having  other  important  matters  to  occupy 
his  attention  after  the  completion  of  bis  work  on  the  living  fishee,  and 
considering  that  I  would  acquit  myself  sufficiently  well  in  the  task  I 
had  undertaken  with  the  fossils,  left  me  to  fill  up  this  gap  alone.  Toa 
may  imagine  how  snofa  encouragement  inspires  my  zeal,  and  with  what 
ardor  I  poisae  my  work.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  refuse  to 
see  any  one  here,  in  order  that  my  mind  may  not  be  distracted. 

•  •  •  4(  When  in  the  course  of  last  summer  I  had  the  pleasureof  see- 
ing you  I  several  times  expressed  to  you  my  great  desire  to  be  settled  near 
yon,  aod  my  intention  to  endeavor  to  obtain  the  chair  of  natural  history 
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yon  are  about  to  establish  id  your  lyceam.  Tour  affairs  must  be  in  a 
more  advanced  state  now  tbaii  last  year,  and  I  would  be  greatly  obliged 
if  you  wonid  give  me  some  information  concerning  them.  I  have  comma- 
nicated  my  projects  to  M.  de  Hnmboldt,  whom  I  see  freciuently,  who 
shows  great  interest  in  mit,  and  aids  me  with  his  good  counsel. 

•  •  •  "  In  my  different  journeys,  tbroagb  my  relatione  and  throQKb. 
exchanges  I  have  made  a  very  pretty  collection  of  natural  history,  especially 
rich  in  tbe  classes  with  which  your  museom  is  the  least  furnished,  and 
which  can  fill  the  gaps  in  the  collections  in  the  city  of  KeucbStel  and  ren- 
der them  more  than  sufficient  for  a  complete  course  of  natural  history. 
I  have  also  thought  yon  might  include  iu  the  plan  you  propose  to  adopt 
for  tbe  lyceum  the  increase  of  your  zoological  collections,  and,  if  so,  I 
dare  to  think  mine  would  amply  fulfill  the  end  you  wish  to  attain.  If 
this  should  be  the  case  I  offer  it  to  you.  The  expense  of  arranging  it, 
of  providing  a  place  for  it,  and  of  itssnpportis  beyond  my  means,  and  I 
must  endeavor  to  dispose  of.it,  although  it  will  cost  me  much  to  part 
from  these  companions  of  study,  with  which  I  have  made  almost  all  my 
researches.  I  have  also  spokeu  of  this  project  to  M.  de  Humboldt,  who  is 
much  iuterested  in  the  matter,  and  will,  if  this  transfer  takes  place,  make 
all  tbe  necessary  arrangements  with  tbe  government.  Ton  will  do  me 
a  great  service,  then,  if  you  will  give  me  your  opinion  in  the  matter,  and 
tell  me,  1st,  npou  whom  depends  the  Domination  for  the  chair  of  natural 
history ;  2d,  upon  whom  will  depend  tbe  purchase  of  my  collection ;  3d, 
what  you  think  I  will  have  to  do  to  accomplish  these  two  objects.  Tou 
may  imagine  I  do  not  wish  to  give  op  my  collections  unless  I  have  the 
prospect  of  being  so  situated  as  to  be  able  to  consult  them  fteely." 

At  this  time  M.  de  Humboldt  delicately  remitted  to  his  young  friend 
tbe  sum  necessary  to  continue  his  sojourn  at  Paris,  and  M.  Lonis  Gon- 
lon,  on  bis  part,  obtained  the  creation  of  a  chair  of  natural  history  for 
the  college  of  Keuch&tel.  In  tbe  meanwhile  a  very  sad  event  occurred. 
Cuvier  died  of  an  attack  of  cholera,  on  tbe  13th  of  May,  1832. 

Here  is  a  second  letter  from  Agassiz  to  M.  L.  Conlon : 

"  PARIS,  June  4, 1S32. 

"  Sib  :  I  have  'received  with  much  pleasure  yonr  interesting  letter, 
and  hasten  to  reply  to  it.  What  yon  have  written  gives  me  the  more 
pleasure,  that  I  see  in  it  the  immediate  prospect  of  establishing  myself 
near  you,  and  of  being  able  to  consecrate  to  my  country  the  fruit  of  my 
labors.  It  is  true,  as  you  suppose,  that  the  death  of  M.  Cuvier  has 
sensibly  changed  my  prospects ;  for  example,  that  I  can,  for  the  contin- 
uation of  my  work  upon  fishes,  associate  myself  with  M.  Valenciennes, 
who  made  me  a  proposal  to  that  effect,  the  day  after  the  arrival  of  your 
letter,  when  I  confided  to  him  my  projects ;  the  conditioua  offered  me 
are  very  tempting,  but  I  am  too  little  French  in  character,  and  I  am  too 
desirous  to  establish  myself  iu  Switzerland,  not  to  prefer  the  place  you 
can  give  me,  and  to  be  as  little  as  possible  influenced  by  the  salary 
which  would  be  attached  to  it.    I  cannot  refuse,  without  considera' 
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tioD,  offers  ii3  brilliant  aa  tbose  made  me,  but  I  know  how  in  man;  wa>8 
to  defend  myself  from  tbeir  attractloDS.  You  mast  know  me  well 
enough  from  past  experieuce  to  be  persuaded  that  1  would  not  bold  a 
lucrative  position  through  personal  iuterestfi ;  that  far  from  tbis  I  woald 
always  sacrifice  to  the  advancemeut  of  the  establishment  which  wonid 
be  confided  to  me,  all  the  means  at  my  disposal." 

M.  Coulou  succeeded  in  guaranteeing  80  lonis  (1300)  annually,  for 
three  years,  to  the  fatare  professor.  The  larger  part  of  this  sum  came 
from  voluntary  subscriptions,  the  rest  from  the  city.  Soon  after  the 
collections  of  Agassiz  were  parcbased  for  500  lonis,  ($1,900,)  of  wblcb 
the  city  paid  one  third,  the  Prince  a  second  tbird,  and  M.  Loois  de 
Poortal^s  completed  the  amonnt.  Tbis  sum  allowed  dgassiz  to  com- 
mence the  publication  of  his  history  of  fossil  fishes.  He  employed 
drangbtsmen,  and  as  he  at  the  same  time  commenced  or  continued  several 
other  works,  be  associated  himself  for  some  of  them  with  M.  Desor,  and 
afterward  with  M.  Charles  Vogt  The  discoveries  of  Venetz  and  of 
Charpentier  npon  the  ancient  extension  of  the  glaciers  then  attracted 
his  attention.  The  group  of  scientists  eugage<1  in  these  interesting  in- 
vestigations, of  which  Agassiz  was  the  center,  made  ftequentexcarsions 
to  the  glacier  of  the  Aar,  where  their  encampment,  called  the  h4tet  de» 
Neuchdteloisy  is  still  celebrated.  This  was  the  occupation  of  the  summer. 
During  the  winter  drawings  and  publications  advanced  rapidly,  thanks, 
we  ought  to  say,  in  good  part,  to  the  gifts  of  several  distingnisfaed  citizens 
and  of  the  government  of  2Teucb&tel.  The  latter  were  promoted  by 
King  Frederick  William,at  the  saggestion  of  Humboldt  Thisillastrions 
savant  wrote  to  M.  L.  Conlon,  at  the  time  of  the  nomination  of  Agassiz, 
the  following  letter,  which  has  never  been  published : 

M.  de  Humbolt  to  M,  Louis  Coulon. 

"  It  is  not  a  request  that  I  address  to  yon,  sir,  bat  the  expression  of 
my  sincere  gratitude  for  your  noble  and  geoerons  condnct  in  regard  to 
a  young  savant,  M.  Agassiz,  well  worthy  of  your  enconragement  and  the 
protection  of  your  enlightened  government,  on  account  of  his  talent,  the 
variety  and  solidity  of  his  attainments,  and  what  adds  to  the  value  of 
these,  especially  in  the  agitated  times  in  which  we  live,  the  amiable 
gentleness  of  his  character.  I  have  known  for  many  years,  particniarlj 
throngh  our  common  friend  M.  de  Buch,  that  you  pursue  the  stndy  of  nat^ 
nral  history  with  a  success  equaled  only  by  your  zealj  that  you  have 
formed  fine  collections,  which  yon  allow  others  to  enjoy  with  the  most 
generous  freedom.  It  is  pleasant  to  me  to  see  yonr  benevolence  directed 
toward  a  young  man  who  is  dear  to  me,  whose  loss  from  among  us  we 
shall  always  regret,  and  whom  the  illnstrions  Guvier  would  have  recom- 
mended to  yon  with  like  affectionate  ardor  on  account  of  the  excellent 
works  he  has  nearly  completed.  It  is  a  great  and  noble  thought,  that 
of  calming  minds  too  exclusively  occupied  with  political  ideas  or  nto- 
pian  dreams  by  offering  them  in  the  stndy  of  nature,  and  of  the 
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sciences  which  most  immediately  affect  the  indnstrial  reflonrces  of  the 
people,  a  salutary  diversion.  The  respectable  gentlemen  who  honor 
yoar  couDcil  of  state  in  this  way  acquire  new  right  to  public  esteem. 
Gentle  and  iodostrioas  habits,  great  sagacity,  and  naturally  bappy 
dispositions,  even  in  the  lower  classes,  hare  up  to  this  timeeminently  con- 
tribnted  to  the  prosperity  of  your  beaatifal  country.  Eklnoation  adds 
to  labor,  but  education  in  harmony  with  the  needs  of  a  century  which 
does  not  retrograde,  must  lead  to  that  union  of  order  and  pnblic  liberty 
which  for  centuries  has  characterized  yonr  community.  I  earnestly 
advised  M.  Agassiz  not  to  accept  the  offers  which  after  tbe  death  of  M. 
Gavier  were  made  to  bigi  at  Paris,  and  his  resolution  anticipated  my 
counsel.  What  a  happy  tbing  it  would  be  for  him  and  tor  tbe  completiou 
of  the  two  excellent  works  in  which  he  is  engaged,  if  he  could  at  once, 
this  year  even,  be  installed  upon  the  borders  of  your  lake.  I  have  no 
donbt  of  the  protection  that  would  be  accorded  to  bim  by  your  worthy 
governor, '  to  whom  I  shall  repeat  this  suggestion,  and  who  has  honored 
both  myself  and  my  brother  with  a  friendship  I  highly  prize.  M. 
Leopold  de  Bach,  who  is  interested  almost  as  much  as  myself  in  the 
destiny  of  M.  Agassiz,  and  in  his  work  upon  fossil  fishes,  (the  most 
important  yet  nndertakeu,  and  equally  exact  in  regard  to  the  zoological 
characteristics  and  those  of  the  formations,)  promised  me,  on  leaving 
Berlin  for  Bonn  and  Vienna,  to  mention  the  matter  to  him. 

"Accept  the  expression  of  tbe  diatiuguisbed  consideration  with  which 
I  have  tbe  honor  to  be  your  very  humble  and  obedient  servant, 

"AL.  DE  HUMBOLDT. 

"  Potsdam,  July  25, 1832." 

Agassiz  took  part  in  1833  in  the  foundation  of  tbe  Society  of  Natural 
Sciences  of  Nench&tel,  of  which  he  was  the  first  secretary.  We  remem- 
ber bis  participation  in  the  operations  of  the  Swiss  Society  of  Natural 
Sciences,  and  his  famous  discourse  at  the  opening  in  1837,  when  he 
aDDOuuced  his  theory  of  the  glacial  period,  to  the  great  indignation  of 
Leopold  de  Bach.  In  1840  Agassiz  visited  Great  Britain,  where  be 
pointed  out  to  the  geologists  of  that  coaotry  evident  traces  of  ancient 
glaciers.  It  was  fVom  England  he  sailed  in  1846  for  the  United  States,  at 
the  expense  of  King  Frederick  William,  with  the  intention  merely  of 
making  a  visit.  Vfae  interest  of  his  first  explorations,  the  repugnance 
be  felt  for  the  political  revolutions  of  the  old  world,  and,  finally,  the 
generooB  and  warm  reception  of  tbe  Americans,  indnced  him  to  pro- 
long bis  stay.  He  accepted  a  place  as  professor,  and  saw  develop,  little 
by  little,  that  brilliant  career  of  scientific  propagaiidism,  ot  the  creation 
of  Diaseums,  of  expeditions  along  the  coasts  of  America  to  the  regioii 
of  the  river  of  tbe  Amazon,  and  to  California,  which  attracted  to  him 
public  attention,  and  wbicb  won  for  him  enormous  donations  from 
wealthy  Americans  to  the  profit  of  his  labors  and  of  theestablishmeDts  be 

•  Referring  to  M-dePIUhl.         ,     ,  v.vvtvli^ 

S.  Mis.  1X6 II  ^ 
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directed.  If  at  tbe  time  wben  Agasaiz  was  a  poor  stadeot  he  dreamed 
of  an  Eldorado  suited  to  bia  desires,  his  dream  was  realized  more  thau 
ODce  toward  the  end  of  his  life. 

Agassiz  conld  teach  in  three  languages  with  equal  grace  and  facility. 
He  was  tbe  partisan  of  do  particalar  school.  Science  was  to  bim  neither 
Qermau,  Freocb,  nor  Eoglish,  bat  of  all  coantries.  He  excelled  in  tbe 
examination  of  details,  and  in  tbe  comparison  of  forms.  I  cannot  say 
that  he  was  equally  superior  io  tbe  priociples  of  natural  classiflcatioo 
and  in  theoretic  deductions.  It  may  be  considered  at  tbe  least  singnlar 
that  tbe  author  of  the  immeose  discovery  of  a  parallelism  between  tbe 
successive  forms  of  the  embryo  of  a  flsh,  and  the  successive  forms  of 
the  class  of  fishes  in  general  in  geological  times  should  persistently  deny 
all  evolution  in  the  two  kingdoms.  However,  other  naturalists  of  great 
distiuctioD,  formed  ae  Agassiz  by  practical  investigations,  have  adopted 
debatable  theories,  and  I  doubt,  for  example,  whether  it  would  be  possible 
to  reduce  several  of  the  hypotheses  of  Linnious  to  the  rigorous  form  of 
tbe  syllogism. 

One  peculiar  circumstance  in  tbe  life  of  Agassiz  is,  that  be  never  ac- 
cepted any  position  or  desired  to  live  in  a  great  city.  We  have  seen 
that  he  preferred  Neuch&tel  to  Paris.  He  bad  no  greater  inclination 
for  Berlin  and  London,  where  friends  and  even  powerful  patrons  would 
have  drawn  him.  He  probably  felt  within  bim  an  inward  activity  which 
did  not  require  the  excitement  of  great  cities,  and  we  know  that  be 
absolutely  avoided  going  out  of  his  specialty.  He  died  in  a  modest 
habitation,  near  Harvard  University,  on  the  18th  of  December, 
J873,  from  a  rapid  prostration  of  the  nervous  system.  His  obsequies 
were  attended  by  an  Immense  assembly.  The  feeling  caused  by  the 
death  of  this  man  was  so  general  among  tbe  people  of  Boston,  that, 
although  he  had  never  taken  part  in  politics,  the  dags  of  all  the  public 
edifices  of  tbe  city  were  towered  in  token  of  grief. 

Donations  by  thousands  of  dollars  as  a  testimonial  still  continue  in 
favor  of  tbe  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  the  favorite  work  of 
Agassiz.  On  the  26th  of  June  the  subscription  amounted  to  tl20,O00. 
The  learned  American,  to  whom  I  owe  this  information,  thought  that 
this  sum  was  not  sufficient.  In  Europe  we  would  consider  it  munificent. 
Already  daring  the  year  1873  tbe  establishment  had  received  from 
various  donors  (136,000.  Among  these  contributors,  Agassiz  had  the 
pleasure  of  counting  one  of  his  beat  pupils,  his  only  son,  whom  fortune 
had  favored,  and  who,  making  a  good  nse  of  the  wealth  he  bad  acquired, 
gave  946,000.  It  is  he,  Alexander  Agassiz,  tbe  author  of  the  remark- 
able work  upon  Echinoids,  wbo  has  now  the  direction  of  tbe  museum, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  he  will  acquit  himself  of  the  charge  with 
great  advantage  to  science. 

Don  Bamon  de  la  Sagra,  a  Spaniard  by  birtb,*  was  established  in  bis 
youth  at  Havana,  where  he  gave  much  attention  and  labor  to  tbe  develop- 

■  Koru  ut  Coruniia  on  tLo  7th  of  December,  1801.  '  ^ 
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ment  of  agricnitare,  public  instructioD,  and  all  the  inBtitntiona  which 
characterize  civilized  conDtries.  While  director  iD  that  city  of  a  botao- 
ical  and  agricultaral  establishment,  he  caused  large  collections  to  be 
made  of  the  plants  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  generoosly  distributed  tbem 
among  tbe  botanists  who  could  describe  tbem.  Augastin  Pyrarous  de 
Candolle  was  one  of  tbe  most  favored  in  this  respect,  and  the  name  of 
£amon  de  la  Sagra  is  frequently  cited  in  the  Prodromus.  Notwiih- 
staodiog  the  uncertainty  of  everything  in  Spain  and  its  colonies,  Ra- 
mon de  la  Sagra  succeeded  in  collecting  very  valuable  and  varied  ma- 
terials, which  he  has  introduced  into  divers  works  npon  the  statistics 
of  tbe  island,  and  pnrticalarly  in  his  principal  publication,  which  con- 
sists of  several  volumes  in  folio,  VHistoHa  Ji»ica,  poHtica  y  natural  de 
la  iala  de  Cuba.  His  tables  of  statistics  are  not  altogether'  satisfactory 
in  regard  to  the  nature  of , the  population,  and  the  administrative  author- 
ities of  tbe  coantry,  but  the  volumes  on  natural  history,  which  have  been 
prepared  by  competent  anthorities,  are  highly  esteemed.  They  testify 
throughout  to  the  scientific  zeal  of  the  savant  who  collected  tbe  material 
for  them,  and  the  liberality  of  tbe  Spanish  govemmeut,  which  paid  the 
cost  of  publication. 

Ramon  de  la  Sagra  traveled  in  tbe  United  States,  Holland,  and  other 
countries  where  scholastic  institutions  and  public  utility  in  general 
were  the  objects  of  hia  attentiou.  He  published  several  articles  upon 
these  subjects,  as  well  as  upon  political  economy.  The  Academy  of 
Sciences  nominated  bim  correspondent. 

Unhappily,  tbe  favorable  disposition  of  the  court  of  Madrid  toward 
Ramon  de  la  Sagra  did  not  continue.  It  seems  that  an  article  by  bim, 
in  a  very  obscure  French  journal,  in  which  he  declared  that  the  Spanish 
government  would  do  well  to  emancipate  the  slaves  of  tbe  island  of 
Cuba,  was  the  cause  of  a  disgrace  carried  to  such  an  extent  that  Queeu 
Isabella  withdrew  the  pension  which  was  the  only  resource  of  tbe  au- 
thor. He  petitioned  for  its  renewal,  io  view  of  bis  advanced  age,  but 
in  vain.  This  was  in  1867.  From  that  time  his  condition  was  deserv- 
ing of  pity.  He  ended  his  days  at  Cortaillod,  near  Neuch&tel,  on  the 
25th  of  May,  1871.  Some  of  his  friends  in  that  city  have  placed  a  sim- 
ple monument  upon  his  grava 

The  senior  of  oar  honorary  members,  Antoine-Lanrent-Apollinaire 
F^,  died  in  his  eighty-fifth  year,  at  Paris,  on  tbe  21at  of  May,  1874. 

In  botany,  he  was  known  principally  by  bis  memoirs,  in  folio  ond 
in  quarto,  on  the  family  of  Ferns;  by  his  essay  upon  Cryptogams, 
with  exotic  medicinal  barks,  (one  volume  in  i';)  and  by  some 
ingenious  researches  m  regard  to  the  plants  that  Theocritus,  Virgil, 
and  Pliny  speak  of  iti  their  writings.  For  many  years  he  was  stationed 
at  Strasbnrg,  as  professor  and  director  of  tbe  botanic  garden,  but  tbe 
terrible  events  of  the  war  of  1870  obliged  him  to  leave  the  beseiged 
city  after  several  weeks  of  great  suffering.  A  bombabell  entered  his 
library ;  fats  garden,  the  object  of  his  especial  attention,  was  converted 
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into  a  temporary  cemetery ;  so  that  when  the  Swiss  Federal  governmeat 
gave  permiBaioD  to  the  old  men,  the  women,  and  children  to  leave, 
he  gladly  availed  himself  of  it,  and  he  atrired  in  Geneva,  greatly 
impaired  iu  health  in  spite  of  a  remarkably  robust  constitntion.  He 
was,  moreover,  much  distressed  to  mind,  for  he  belonged  to  an  old 
French  family,  in  whom  Bentiments  of  patriotism  were  very  strongly 
Implanted.  In  regard  to  his  periioual  interests,  which  were  maeh  com- 
promised, he  manifested  much  more  reBignation  than  for  the  disasters 
of  his  country.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  sometimes  at  our 
Beasious.  Afterward  when  he  had  secured  bia  pension  as  professor 
and  military  pharmaceutist  of  the  first  class,  he  went  to  Paris,  and 
settled  near  a  portion  of  his  family.  The  botanical  society  of  France 
nominated  him  president,  but  death  found  him  in  the  midst  of  his  books 
of  botany  and  literature. 

F6e  commenced  bis  career  as  pbarmaceotist,  attached  to  the  French 
army  in  Spain  dnring  the  great  war.  We  may  imagine  that  he  was 
sabjected  to  great  hardships;  hot  he  was  yonng,  vigorone,  well  in- 
strncted,  and,  amid  all  the  distractions  of  war,  of  marches  and  conDt*tr- 
marches,  he  never  neglected  an  opportanity  of  botanising,  and  also 
of  making  himself  master  of  the  beautifhl  language  of  Spain,  which  he 
cultivated  to  the  end  of  his  days.  A  small  volume  published  by  him 
gives  an  agreeable  account  of  this  campaign,  and  was  completed  by 
another  coDtaioiog  the  description  of  a  jonraey,  taken  fifty  years  later 
over  the  grounds  of  bis  former  adventures. 

Several  of  the  articles  of  M.  ¥60  upon  literary  or  moral  subjects  or 
upon  popular  botany  are  remarkably  correct  in  style,  and  we  have 
always  been  impressed  with  the  purity  of  his  diction. 

Jacques-Adolpbe-LambertQnetelet,  director  of  the  Royal  Observatory 
of  Brussels,  perpetual  secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Science,  Letters,  and 
Artof  Belgium,  hasfumished  an  example  of  ascientificcareerremarkably 
long,  active,  and  varied.  Born  at  Ghent,  on  the  22d  of  February,  1796,  he 
taaght  mathematics  in  the  college  of  that  city,at  the  early  age  of  eigbtet^n 
years.  Becoming,  five  years  later,  professor  at  the  Atheuseum  of  Brussels, 
he  continued  to  labor  and  publish  the  results  of  his  efforts  in  the  domain 
of  mathematical  and  physical  science  or  of  statistics,  until  he  was  seventy- 
eight  years  of  age.  He  died  on  the  17th  of  February,  1874.  Never  was 
there  a  correspondent  more  scrupulous  in  replying  to  the  communica- 
tions made  to  him,  and  his  liberality  in  the  exchange  of  publications 
has  been  often  noticed,  both  in  our  society  and  elsewhere. 

Quetelet  published  tbeElimfttls  d'astronomie  [2  vol.  in  18mo,  second  edi- 
tion, 1843,)  a  volume,  Sur  Uipkysique  du  globe,  (in  4P,  lS6L,)several  articles 
opon  probabilities,  and  the  joumiil  entitled  Correspondence  mathematiqw 
et  physique.,  (11  vols,  in  8°,  1825-'39.)  He  made  at  the  observatory  at 
Brussels  a  series  of  very  important  observations  upon  the  temperature  of 
the  ground  at  different  depths,  and  has  given  us  the  results  of  meteoro- 
logical observations  made  with  great  care.    He  was  one  of  the  first  to 
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study  atmospheric  wares,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  necessary  to  fore- 
tell the  weather.  He  inangurated  a  series  of  nniform  observations  in 
uumeroQS  localities  apon  the  times  of  foliation,  flowering,  and  matnr- 
iag  of  a  great  uamber  of  vegetables,  and  ia  geiieral  npon  the  periodi- 
cal phenomena  of  vegetable  or  aninal  life.  The  study  of  mathematics 
led  him  to  iutrodnce  the  statistical  method  into  many  branches  of 
knowledge,  and  also  to  perfect  this  method.  He  diffused  just  ideas  in 
regard  to  averages,  and  insisted  more  tban  had  yet  been  done  upon 
their  ordinary  constancy,  even  in  social  phenomena,  a  constancy  the 
origin  of  which  is  easy  to  compreheod  if  we  reflect  upon  the  diversity 
of  tbe  causes  which  are  almost  always  in  action,  and  the  slight  proba- 
bility that  tbey  will  change  from  one  year  to  another.  If  Belgium  has 
published  statistical  documents  more  extended  and  better  co-ordinated 
than  those  of  other  states,  she  owes  this  principally  to  the  fact  of  hav- 
ing had  M.  Qnetelet  for  president  of  the  commission  of  statistics.  Until 
the  close  of  bia  life,  he  collected  and  published  data  upon  the  physical 
and  moral  conditions  of  man,  under  the  head  of  social  phynos.  These 
were  bigbly  appreciated  by  the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Science 
of  the  Institute  of  France,  which  made  him  first  correspondent  and 
then  foreign  associate.  M.  Qaetelet,  furthermore,  was  a  member  of  all 
the  scientific  academies  and  societies  of  any  importance,  and,  without 
having  traveled  much,  was  known  everywhere  as  the  iViend  of  science. 

Doring  the  year  1873-'74  tbe  society  received,  as  resident  member. 
Dr.  Adolphe  d'Espine,  and  nt  tbe  same  time  elected,  as  honorary  mem- 
bers, Dr.  Francis  Forel,  of  Morges,  professor  at  the  Academy  of  Lau- 
sanne, (who  has  made  liome  interesting  communications,)  and  M. 
Poggendorff.  In  nominating  this  latter  well-known  physicist,  of  an 
advanced  age,  we  wished  to  associate  ourselves  with  the  manifestation 
made  at  Berlin  by  a  great  number  of  savans  and  of  societies,  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  fiftieth  year  of  the  doctorate  of  the  editor  of  tbe  Annalen 
der  JPhysik  und  Chemte, 

Prof.  Emile  Plantamonr  was  appointed  president  for  the  year  1874-'75, 
and  the  other  ofBcers  of  tbe  society  were  continued,  with  thanks  for 
the  services  they  had  rendered. 

n.— LABORS  OP  THE  SOdETT. 

Aetronomy. — Colonel  Ghtutier  communicated  to  us  the  result  of  227 
observations  made  by  him  upon  the  contour  of  tbe  solar  disk,  by  means 
of  a  direct-vision  spectroscope,  by  Hoffinan,  similar  to  that  of  M. 
Bespighi  at  Borne.  M.  Gautier  classes  tbe  phenomena  into  eruptions, 
exhalations,  and  detached  formations.  The  details  be  gives,  and  the 
deductions  he  draws  in  regard  to  the  probable  nature  of  the  phenomena, 
deserve  to  be  studied  in  the  memoir  itself,  which,  accompanied  by  two 
plates,  is  poblished  in  the  Archives  of  Physical  and  Natural  Science, 
for  March,  1874. 

Pkynca. — Mr.  Fol  submitted  to  the  society  the  plan  of  a  maoometer. 
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designed  especiall;  for  sea-soandiogs  of  great  depth.  This  instrameDt 
consists  essentittlly  of  two  spherical  reservoirs,  saperposed  and  con- 
nected by  a  capillary  tabe.  The  apper  reservoir  sboald  be  closed  and 
entirely  filled  with  a  compressible  liquid,  for  example  alcohol ;  the  other, 
which  has  an  opeoiag  ia  tbe  upper  part,  roast  be  full  of  mercury,  which 
ongbt  also  to  flU  the  capillary  tube.  The  quautity  of  mercury  which 
will  pass  from  the  second  reservoir  into  the  first  when  the  apparatus  is 
submitted  to  pressure  will  give  the  measure  of  tbis  pressure,  and  con- 
sequently of  the  height  of  the  column  of  water,  or,  in  other  words,  of  its 
depth. 

M.  Arcbard  described  a  manometer  of  precision,  of  his  invention,  cou- 
sisting  of  two  liquids,  water  and  i)etrolenm.  His  memoir,  accompanied 
with  a  plate,  was  published  in  tbe  Archives  of  Fbyeical  and  Natural 
Science,  for  April,  1874. 

M.  Achille  Gazin,  honorary  member  of  our  society,  on  a  visit  to  Gen- 
eva, entertained  us  with  some  recent  researches  on  the  thermal  phe- 
nomena which  take  place  in  a  magnetic  circnit,  an  extract  of  which 
appeared  in  the  Comptet  Bendm  of  tbe  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Tbe  last  work  of  our  illustrious  colleague,  Auguete  de  la  Bive,  was 
accomplished  in  associatiou  with  M.  Edonard  Sarasiu,  who  gave  tbe  re- 
sults in  the  seasiou  of  the  20th  of  November  last.  He  investigated  the 
action  of  tnaguetism  upon  the  electric  discharge  in  rarefied  gas,  wbeu 
this  discharge  takes  place  in  the  prolongatiou  of  tbe  axis  of  the  mag- 
net. In  this  case  the  magnet  produces  a  eouaiderable  augmentation  of 
the  curreut,  when  it  acts  directly  upon  the  negative  electrode.  It  seems, 
from  these  experiments,  that  there  is  a  s|>ecial  and  very  stroug  resist- 
ance proceeding  from  the  negative  electrode,  which  tbe  action  of  the 
magnet  serves  to  overcome.  (Archives  dea  Sciences  physiques  et  tutturelles, 
April  number,  1874.) 

U.  Baoul  Pictet  commnnicated  to  us  several  series  of  observations 
which  he  had  an  opportunity  of  making,  duringa  long  sojourn  in  Cairo, 
aa  director  of  the  physical  cabinet  of  that  city.  To  speak  first  of  those 
which  treat  more  particularly  of  physics,  he  fonnd,  by  means  of  a  large 
actiuometer,  the  measure  of  tbe  iutensity  of  tbe  calorific  radiation  at 
Cairo.  His  apparatus  consisted  of  a  kind  of  caldron  or  boiler,  formed  of 
two  thin  parallel  plates  of  irou,  which  was  filled  with  water,  and  placed 
in  a  case  full  of  cotton.  This  case  was  blaekeued,  and  closed  at  the  side 
turned  toward  the  sun  by  a  variable  number  of  glass  plates.  It  results 
from  these  observations  that  in  Egypt  a  surface  of  a  square  meter,  ex- 
posed normally  to  the  rays  of  tbe  sun,  in  the  middle  of  tbe  day,  absorbs 
nearly  twelve  calories  a  minute.  Other  observers  in  Europe  find  under 
like  circumstances  that  the  absorption  amounts  to  about  six  calories. 
The  diurnal  evaporation  produced  under  the  action  of  the  sun  is  about 
one-sixth  of  an  inch  of  water;  that  which  results  from  dry  air  and 
from  wind  is  about  three-sixths  of  an  inch. 

a.  Soret  made  several  communications  upon  the  phenomena  of  polar^ 
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izatJon  by  diffusioD  of  light.  He  has  observed  a  trace  of  illDiDinatioo 
apon  a  cooe  of  solar  light  coDcentrated  Dot  only  io  traoBparent  liquid 
or  solid  bodies,  water-cr^ stala,  &c.,  but  even  in  brilliant  flames.  The 
particles  of  incandesceut  charcoal,  which  these  contain,  therefore,  still 
exert  tbeir reflective  power  contrary  to  the  idea  given  by  M.  Hirn.  This 
InmiDons  trtMse  is  always  completely  polarized  for  an  angle  of  vision  of 
90°. 

Professor  Forel,  of  Merges,  bas  given  us  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  an 
account  of  the  beantiful  researches  he  has  undertaken  on  Lake  Lemau, 
for  several  years,  on  the  transmissiou  of  light  in  water;  and  bas 
shown  us  impressions  obtained  upon  pbotogrupbic  paper  immersed  at 
different  depths.  He  found  that  130  to  160  feet  of  depth  in  summer  vna 
tbe  limit,  beyond  which  the  transmitted  light  is  too  feeble  to  exercise  any 
action  upon  the  chloride  of  silver.  In  winter  tbe  water  of  the  lake  is 
maoh  more  transparent,  and  the  limit  extends  to  200  feet. 

Qeneral  Dufonr  described  tbe  effects  of  a  thunderbolt  on  a  poplar  tree 
upon  his  estate  near  Geneva ;  a  large  furrow  was  made  in  it  from  tbe 
top  of  tbe  truuki  80  feet  in  height,  to  the  bottom.  On  this  occasion  M. 
de  la  Harpe  cited  a  fact  which  he  had  witnessed.  A  bolt  fell  apon  a 
grroDp  of  poplars,  leaped  from  one  tree  to  another,  passed  through  sev- 
eral, and  made  cylindrical  boles  in  them  of  from  3  to  4  inches  in  diameter. 

Terrestrial  physics,  meteorology. — Professor  Plantamour  presented  a 
memoir  upon  the  observations  of  latitude,  of  azimuth,  and  of  the  penda- 
iDin,  made  on  the  Bigbi,  the  Weissenstein,  and  at  Berne,  in  1867,  1868, 
and  1869.  In  a  comparison  of  tbe  observations  of  the  pendulum  on  the 
Gebris  and  tbe  Weissenstein,  tbe  weight  was  found  to  be  -^t,^  less  than 
in  the  flrst  of  these  localities.  M.  Plantamonr  attributed  this  to  tbe 
oatnre  of  the  rocks,  which  are  of  cone-in-cone  at  Gebris,  and  calcareous 
at  the  Weissenstein.  The  same  member  announced  to  us  tbe  conclu- 
sion of  tbe  great  work  of  tbe  leveling  of  tbe  polygon,  traversing  twice 
the  Alps,  at  the  St.  Gothard,  and  at  the  Simplon  retarded  by  an  error, 
which,  for  a  time,  coald  not  be  accounted  for,  bat  which  was  finally 
fonnd  to  be  due  to  a  false  figure  in  the  record  of  one  of  the  sides  of  tbe 
polygon. 

^e  variations,  extreme  this  year,  of  the  waters  of  tbe  Lake  of  Geneva, 
attracted  tbe  attention  both  of  the  public  and  of  tbe  engineers.  Geu- 
eral  Dufonr  proved  that  the  high  waters  of  1873.  however,  remained 
below  those  of  1792  and  of  1817,  and  M.  Plantamonr  added  below  those 
of  1846.  A  remarkably  low  level  followed  during  the  winter  of  1873- 
1874,  but  the  public  were  mistakeu  in  believing  an  assertion  in  a  certain 
journal  that  the  lake  had  never  been  lower. 

These  qnestions  in  regard  to  the  level  of  the  lake,  which  are  frequently 
renewed,  have  formed  tbe  object  of  a  special  work  by  Professor  Plauta- 
mour,  founded  npou  thirty-six  years  of  observations,  from  1838  to  1873. 
The  author  first  proceeds  to  the  verification,  at  several  points,  of  the 
Dtarks  successively  employed,  and  the  level  of  the  lake  having  been  re- 
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daced  to  the  nniform  0  of  10  feet  below  tbe  mark  of  the  stone  of  NitoD, 
the  calcalations  for  the  thirty-six  years  have  ^ven  the  followiug  resolts  t 

Tbe  lake  attains  its  minitnum  (3  feet)  on  the  11th  of  Febroary,  and  its 
maximum  (7  feet)  on  the  7th  of  August.  There  is  a  first  meaii  level 
from  the  28th  to  the  29tb  of  May,  and  a  secood  from  the22d  to  the  23d  of 
October.  The  level  is  then  during  218  days  above,  and  during  117  days 
below  the  mean.  Tbe  level  rises  more  quickly  than  it  sinks.  The  rising 
is  most  rapid  toward  the  19th  of  June ;  it  rises  then  6  inches  a  day. 

To  show  the  annual  variations,  M.  Plantamour  has  traced  thecarves 
of  the  highest  levels  of  the  means  and  of  the  lowest  waters.  These 
three  enrves  have  some  analogy  between  them,  but  are  far  f^om  con- 
cording.  The  level  of  the  highest  water  varies  tbe  most  from  year  to 
year,  and  it  indueoces  the  mean  more  than  the  low  water.  The  mean  of 
the  high  waters  has  not  sensibly  varied  during  the  lapse  of  thirty-six  years. 
The  highest  maximum  (9  feet)  was  attained  on  the  17tb  of  July,  1S46. 
The  level  of  tbe  low  water  in  winter  is,  on  the  contrary,  raised  progres- 
sively. The  lowest  minimum  (1  foot  3  inches)  is  shown  on  the  6th  of 
April,  1840.  That  of  1873-1874,  which  astonished  the  public,  remaioed 
16  inches  above  the  level  of  1840.  As  to  the  elevation  of  the  low  water 
during  recent  years,  one  of  our  colleaf^ut'K,  a  (ormer  member  of  the  ad- 
ministrative conncil  of  tbe  city  of  Geneva,  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  position  of  the  sucttou-plpe  of  the  hydraulic  machine  has  not 
been  altered  for  twelve  years.  Professor  Flantamoar,  in  this  work, 
which  has  required  long  calculations,  has  limited  himself  to  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  figures,  but  any  one  aware  of  the  discussions  which  have 
arisen  at  various  times  upon  the  supposed  effects  of  the  different  levels 
of  tlie  lake,  cannot  abstain  from  one  satisfactory  reflection.  Tbe  high 
water  is  frequently  complained  of,  but  never  the  low  water,  unless  it 
sinks  to  such  a  point  as  to  interfere  with  navigation,  and,  in  some  cases, 
with  the  approach  to  the  ports.  It  is  pleasant,  then,  to  know  that  tbe 
high  water  has  not  risen  for  tbirty-six  years,  and  that  the  mean  of  the 
low  water  is  rather  higher  than  lower.* 

The  investigations  in  regard  to  Lake  Leman  have  been  continued  in 
a  most  satisfactory  manner  since  our  society  and  the  Yaadois  society  of 
the  natural  sciences  have  united  in  encouraging  them.  Prof.  Francois 
Forel,  who  had  been  previously  engaged  with  the  subject,  and  continoes 
to  pursue  it,  has  commnntcated  to  as  a  series  of  observations  of  great 
interest.  I  have  already  mentioned  those  relative  to  the  absorptioa  of 
light  by  the  waters  of  the  lake.  He  also  made  some  upon  the  seiches,  or 
sudden  variations  of  level,  very  perceptible  in  the  narrow  part  of  tbe  lake 
near  Geneva.  We  know  that  Professor  Yancher  attributed  tbe  phe- 
nomenon to  the  variations  in  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere.!  M.  Forel, 
while  confirming  tbe  observations  and  the  opinions  of  this  savan,  has 

*  Oat  MiiMiret  already  contain  namermiB  doonmenta  upon  the  level  of  the  lake.    See 
V,  p.  63 ;  vol.  Tiii,  p.  1 19 ;  vol.  x,  p.  327. 
lifAM^rctof  tbe  society,  vol.  vi,  p.  35.  i,,  ,i,, ,,     vivvtvli^ 
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made  a  more  complete  examination  of  tbe  facts.  He  observed  the  sad- 
den variatione  at  the  two  extremities  of  tbe  lahe,  and  in  the  interme- 
diate station  of  Morges,  where  they  are  less  sensible.  The  duration  of  ' 
one  of  these  snddea  changes  varies  little  in  each  locality,  bnt  diCTers 
much  from  place  to  place.  At  Qeueva  it  is  1,590  secoods }  at  Veytaux, 
near  the  eastern  extremity,  1,783  seconds ;  and  in  the  middle,  at  Morges, 
2M.  This  latter  locality  presents  a  rhythmic  movement  of  22  secontls. 
M.  Forel  compares  thdse  movements  of  the  lake  to  those  of  water  in  a 
basiu,  in  which  the  height  and  duration  of  the  waves  of  oscillation  de- 
pend upon  tbe  form  of  the  vase  and  the  depth  of  the  liquid.* 

The  soundings  of  M.  Forel  at  different  depths  proved  to  him  the 
existence  of  three  strata  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake :  Ist.  Au  opper 
stratnm  of  yellowish  sill,  containing  a  large  number  of  animals,  living 
and  dead.  2d.  A  stratom  of  about  4  inches  of  black  clay.  3d.  A  lower 
stratum  of  bine  clay,  very  fine  and  very  homogeneous,  except  near  tbe 
month  of  tbe  Bhone,  where  it  contains  some  mica. 

M.  Bnonl  Pictet  profited  by  his  sojourn  in  Egypt  to  study  more  accu- 
rately than  had  yet  been  done  the  water  of  tbe  Nile.  His  principal 
operations  of  ganging  took  place  near  Cairo,  at  tbe  bridge  of  Kasr-el- 
Hil.  He  sonnded  the  river  from  shore  to  shore  at  38  points,  33  feet 
distance  from  each  other.  The  velocity  was  measured  by  means  of 
the  apparatus  of  Wolttoann.  The  lowest  water  occars  about  the  15th 
of  May ;  the  amount  of  water  there  is  21,000  cubic  feet  a  second.  The 
highest  water  is  on  tbe  16th  of  September,  the  amount  then  being 
372,000  cubic  feet.  The  mean  is  168,000  cubic  feet  a  second.  The 
greatest  velocity  3  feet  below  the  surface  is  6  feet  9  iuehes ;  the  least, 
7  inches. 

M.  Pictet  has  ^quently  observe*!  the  sand  spouts,  which  are  a  daily 
phenomenon  on  the  plains  of  Egypt.  Abont  10  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
the  sun  having  heated  the  surface  of  tbe  ground,  there  results  in  the 
adjoining  stratum  of  air  an  ascensional  and  gyratory  motion,  which 
carries  up  sandy  particles  to  a  height  of  5,000  to  6,600  feet  Ttie  cen- 
tral part  of  the  column  has  a  temperature  of  iVom  45°  to  60°,  that  of 
tbe  atmosphere  in  the  shade  being  from  25°  to  35°,  centigrade. 

Prof.  A^  Gaatier  presented  an  article  upon  the  thermometric  obser- 
vations made  at  Labrador  by  some  Moravian  missionaries.  They  form 
a  continuation  of  those  presented  in  1870. 

Oeology. — Prof.  Alph.  Favre  has  regularly  informed  the  society  of  the 
condition  of  the  labors  of  the  Swiss  Geological  Commission,  of  which 
he  is  a  member.  The  geological  chart  of  t^g^  is  published  in  eleven 
sbei-ts,  with  flvesheetsof  especial  charts,  concerning  the  canton  of  B&le, 
the  environs  of  Bragg,  Mount  Pilatns,  the  St.  Gotbard,  and  tbe  Sentis, 
(in  two  sheets.)  The  commission  moreover  has  been  especially  occu- 
pied on  the  St.  Gothard,  where  the  great  work  of  forming  a  tunnel 

*  Forel  npoD  tbe  »eicha  in  the  finlletin  of  the  8oo.  F(UMt»iM  da  «n.  tut.,  1873,  p.  213 
«n(l  ^irA'rt* nf  the  nc.  phys.  ADd  nut.,  JoDiwr;,  1874.  '      "    '      '-"^"•'^'^ 
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is  in  progreas.  An  engineer,  M.  Stapff,  lias  been  engaged  to  make  a 
careful  Beotion,  indicating  the  strata,  and  to  form  60  coUeetJODS  of  the 
rocks  extracted,  of  which  tweut;-flve  will  temfun  in  Switzerland  aud 
bedisteibated  to  the  different  mnoenms  of  the  coantry.  M.  Ernest'FavFe 
has  given  us  an  account  of  the  researches  M.  Stapff  has  already  made 
in  the  field  of  his  commission. 

M.  Alpb.  Favre  has  shown  that  upon  the  flank  of  the  Jnra,  in  the  re- 
gion of  Gex,  above  Farges,  erratic  blocks  are  not  fonnd  higher  thao 
trom  2,760  to  2,790  feet  above  the  sea,  while  more  to  the  east  npon  the 
Jura  and  at  the  Sal^ve  they  are  seen  at  a  mnch  greater  elevation.  He 
thinks  this  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  small  height  of  the  Sion 
Mountain  over  which  the  neighboring  glacier  conld  flow.  The  declivity 
of  Divonne,  on  the  contrary,  would  interrupt  its  expansion  in  the  direc- 
tion to  the  east  of  Oex. 

Cfiemistry, — Professor  Marignac  read  a  memoir  upon  the  solnbility  of 
the  BQlphate  of  lime,  aud  upon  the  state  of  higher  saturation  of  its 
solutions,  which  was  published  in  the  Archives  of  Physical  and  Natural 
Scieuce  for  October,  1873. 

In  another  series  of  experiments,  M.  Marignac  examined  the  diffusion 
ol'  two  salts  ill  the  same  liquid.  He  used  salts  not  susceptible  of  recip- 
rocal decomposition.  In  comparing  salts  capable  of  I'ormtog  double 
salts  with  those  not  thus  capable,  he  found  no  difference.  He  perceived 
no  relation  between  the  simultaneous  dlffusibility  of  two  salts  and  their 
relative  co-efBclents  of  diffusion.  The  mingling  of  two  salts  diminishes 
always  the  diffusibility  of  the  least  diffusible  of  the  two.  The  various 
acids  and  the  various  bases  preserve  tbeirorderofdiffusibility  through- 
out all  their  combinatious.  M.  Marignac  perceived  do  separation  of  the 
acids  and  of  the  teases  in  the  diffusion  of  the  salta 

A  so-called  kaolin  was  fonnd  at  Colonges,  near  to  the  fort  of  the 
£!cluse.  M.  fimile  Ador  made  an  analysis  of  it.  He  found  38  percent, 
of  silica,  35  of  alumiunm,  and  27  of  water;  consequently,  it  was  not  a 
kaolin,  but  a  mineral,  analogous  to  the  Halloyite. 

Zoology,  physical,  animal,  and  medical. — The  presence  of  eels  in  the 
Lake  of  Geneva  has  be6n  sometimes  denied,  but  also  as  often  asserted. 
M.  Luuel  was  assured  that  this  year  several  of  them  had  been  taken. 
He  attributed  this  fact  to  the  elevation  of  the  waters,  which  allowed  the 
eels  to  mount  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone  more  easily  than  usual 

The  disappearance  of  a  species  is  generally  slow,  aud  more  or  less 
difficult  to  prove ;  but,  as  an  entirely  exceptional  instance,  M.  de  Gau- 
dolle  cited  the  complete  absence  since  1873  of  the  Oalericuia  calmari- 
ensis,  a  small  coleoptera,  which  for  several  years  devoured  the  leaves  of 
the  elms  in  the  suburbs  of  Geneva  to  such  a  degree  as  to  cause  the 
death  of  a  large  number  of  the  trees.  The  proprietors  in  vain  endeav- 
ored to  exterminate  the  insects,  when  suddenly  they  disappeared.  As 
this  disappearance  was  general  as  well  as  sudden,  it  could  not  be  attri- 
buted to  the  increase  of  an  enemy,  but  must  have  been  due  to  an 
irregalarity  at  an  imi»ortant  moment  of  some  condition  of  its  existence. 
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In  hi»  researches  apon  the  bottom  of  Lake  Leman,  Professor  Fore)  ex- 
ti-iicted  from  the  saperflcial  stratum  of  the  ooze,  at  depths  of  from  82  t» 
lOO  feet,  and  even  to  the  maximnm  of  980  feet,  different  crustaceaos 
and  other  animals  which  are  at  preseat  the  object  of  special  stndy  with 
certain  nataralists.  To  his  great  surprise  he  found  some  living  limnteans 
(n  family  of  mollnsks)  at  so  great  a  depth  that  they  could  breathe  but  very 
little  oxygen,  and  that  only  in  the  manner  of  agnatic  animals.  These 
same  limneans,  when  placeid  in  an  aquarium,  developed  organs  for  aerial 
respiration.^ 

M.  Henri  de  SauBSure  communicated  to  us  the  results  of  bis  study  of 
the  OrtAoptera,  just  pablisbed  in  the  second  part  of  volume  vi  of  the 
French  Expedition  to  Mexico.  In  connection  with  QrylHdes  he  meu- 
tioua  the  genus  TridtKtylus,  in  which  each  iadividnal  may  have  three 
modes  of  living — subterranean,  aerial,  and  aquatic.  A  species  of  the 
soDtb  of  France  is  found  also  in  the  sands,  sometimes  submerged,  of 
tbe  islands  of  the  Rhone  near  Gotonges,  where  M.  de  Saussure  has  seeo 
them  alive.  The  two  anterior  claws  serve  for  burrowing,  the  middle 
pair  for  walking,  and  the  posterior  pair  for  leaping,  even  when  resting 
upon  the  water.  The  animal  can  rise  in  leaping  to  two  hundred  times 
its  own  length.    It  can  also  swim. 

Dr.  Fol  preseuted  a  memoir  in  French,  which  ho  has  just  published  in 
German  in  the  Jenaische  Zeitschrift,  upon  the  evolution  of  Ccelenteratea^ 
in  particular  upon  the  egg  of  the  species  called  Oeryonia  fungi/ormis. 
This  work  recalled  to  us  by  its  nature,  and  by  the  beautiful  plates 
which  accompanied  it,  those  of  our  eminent  and  regretted  colleague, 
Edonard  Olapar^de.  The  egg  of  the  Oeryonia  passes  by  a  regular 
segmentation  to  the  state  of  the  morula,  then  by  means  of  a  doubting  of 
the  mngle  cellular  stratum  it  produces  two  spheres,  ond*  fitting  into  the 
other,  which  become  the  ectoderm  and  endoderm.  This  formation,  of 
which  tbe  author  observed  the  course,  appeared  to  him  to  differ  much 
from  that  of  the  other  cases,  iu  which  the  double  stratum  results  from 
tbe  invagination  of  the  primitive  sphere.  The  conception  of  Leuckart 
and  HfBckel,  of  two  subkingdoms  having  their  common  origin  in  the 
Frotozoaires,  finds  support  in  these  facts.  M.  Fol  also  examined  the 
question  whether  there  exist  animals  which  in  tbe  adult  condition  are 
constructed  like  the  egg  of  the  superior  animals  in  the  first  phases  of  its 
evolution.  He  pointed  out,  in  this  connection,  the  Protomoyxa,  which 
was  mentioned  by  M.  Hteckel,  and  the  Megatphceraplanula. 

M.  Gnstave  BoucbeCte  has  continued  the  eurioos  observations  made 
by  M.  Moggride  at  Mentone,  apou  various  species  of  ants  and  spiders. 
Hu  showed  us  the  seeds  which  the  ant,  called  Atta  Barbara,  accumnlutea 
for  food,  in  small  subterraaean  cavities.  When  one  of  these  seeds  com- 
mences to  germinate,  tbe  ants  cut  off  the  root  and  carry  the  seed  into 
the  aunshine  to  dry  the  wound.    The  mason  spiders,  which  live  in  a 

■See  tbe  articlceof  M.  Forel  upoo  the  faoLa  of  tbe  deep  waters  of  tbe  lake,  in  tlia 
fialMJit  delaSoc  Vaadoitidtt  So.  Nat.,  xiii.  Ho.  Ti. 
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tabe  dosed  with  a  Bort  of  a  stopper,  oau  construct  tbis  apparatus  ooly 
vhile  tbey  are  yonng.  They  give  to  it  the  color  which  wonld  best  caase 
it  to  be  coQfouiided  with  the  adjacent  grouud.  M,  Boucbette  has  given 
a  aeries  of  examples,  conflrming  the  observations  of  the  iogenioos 
Bnglisb  natnralist. 

Dr.  Lombard  commented  before  the  society  upon  the  report  of  the 
French  commission,  by  Dr.  Baillarger,  in  regard  to  the  goitre  and  cre- 
tinism. He  ttuds  in  the  feces  presented  a  veri&catJon  of  the  theory  be 
haa  given  of  the  cause  of  the  goitre.  This  cause,  according  to  bis  view, 
consists  in  a  plethora  of  carbon,  produced  by  the  rarity  of  the  oxygen  in 
elevated  regions.  A  sojonrn  on  the  shores  of  the  sea  corrects  this  affec- 
tion by  the  greater  abundance  of  oxygen,  and  by  the  iodine,  which 
absorbs  the  carbon.  Other  causes  may,  in  certain  elevated  localities, 
dimiDish  the  incouveaient  effects  of  the  rarity  of  the  oxygen.  M.  Lom- 
bard's theory  has  also  found  support  in  the  facts  observed  by  the  military 
physicians  at  Brian9on,  St.  Etienne,  and  Lyons,  and  recorded  in  the  Med- 
ical Gazette.  The  soldiers  were  the  more  frequently  attacked  with  goi- 
tre in  proportion  as  the  locality  in  which  they  resided  was  elevated. 

Dr.  d'Espine  has  given  ns  an  oral  review  of  his  thesis  npon  the  puer- 
peral septicemia,  tending  to  prove  experimentally  that  the  accidents 
of  childbirth  proceed  from  the  absorption  by  the  uteri-vaginal  lesions  of 
septic  substances,  as  in  any  wound  whatever. 

Botany. — The  duration  of  the  vitality  of  the  seeds  thrown  into  the  sea 
is  a  question  which  concerns  both  physiology  and  botanical  geography. 
M.  Gustave  has  made  it  the  objfct  of  direct  study,  at  the  request  of  M. 
de  Uaadolle,  and  the  latter  communicated  to  (he  secretary  the  results, 
which  have  siuce  been  printed  in  the  Archives  of  Physical  and  Natural 
Science  for  July,  1873. 

Theprogressmadein  the  knowledgeofvegetablefossils  induced M,  Alp. 
de  Gandolle  to  endeavor  to  connect,  more  than  bad  yet  been  done,  the  bo- 
tanical geography  of  ancient  and  present  times.  For  this  end  he  deemed 
it  necessary  to  propose  a  classification  of  the  vegetables,  founded  npon 
their  manner  of  comportment  with  regard  to  temperatare  and  humidity, 
which  determines  different  groups,  of  classes,  families,  species,  and  geo- 
graphical flora.  He  insists  upon  the  persistence  of  physiological  prop- 
erties, and  attributes  it  to  hereditary  descent.  After  having  character- 
ized five  groups  of  plants,  which  be  calls  megathermea,  xerophilea,  mAo- 
thennetj  mtorotkermet,  and  h^iatothermes,  he  shows  their  present  distri- 
bation  upon  the  terrestrial  surface,  and  tbeir  anterior  distribution,  often 
different  even  in  the  Tertiary  Period,  the  nearest  approached  to  oars. 
The  memoir  appeared  in  the  Archives  of  Physical  and  Natural  Science 
for  the  month  of  May,  1871. 

Several  botanists,  members  of  our  society,  have  been  engaged  with 
investigations  in  connection  with  tbe  great  publication  of  the  Brazilian 
flora.  M.  Marc  Micbeli,  having  completed  bis  study  of  the  onagrariete 
of  Brazil,  has  given  us  some  interesting  facts  in  regard  to  the  organisa- 
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tioa  of  the  seeds  in  this  family,  particalarly  la  the  Jutsma,  aod  also  the 
geographical  distribntioo  of  the  species.  He  admits  five  genera,  one  of 
which,  the  OooarpoD,  ie  nev,  and  founded  upon  the  Dumt>er  of  parte  of 
the  flower.  Aocording  to  his  observntionH,  the  disk  of  certain  seeds  ofJua- 
tiaa  are  coostitoted  by  a  portion  of  the  eodocarpe  adberiug  to  the  seed, 
and  the  bilocular  seeds  owe  this  appearance  to  an  exceptional  develop- 
ment of  the  raphe.  He  foands  the  division  of  the  genas  into  three  prin- 
cipal sections  npon  these  characteristics,  which  beelacidates  by  figures. 
His  memoir  is  pablished  entire  in  the  Archives  of  Physical  and  ITiitnral 
Science  for  Jaoe,  1874. 

Dr.  J.  Mailer  has  been  occupied  with  the  determination  of  a  singalar 
faogns,  sent  to  the  museom  of  Geneva  by  M.  Claraz,  as  an  organic  sub- 
stance, found  in  the  waters  of  the  Rio  Negro,  between  Patagonia  and 
Uie  Argentine  Republic  Notwithstandiog  the  imperfect  state  of  pre- 
servation, he  recogoized  it  as  a  I/y»uru8,  and  has  described  it,  with  ao 
illustration,  in  the  Flora  of  the  21st  of  November,  onder  the  name  of 
L.  CtarasianMS. 

GommvnicatioHa  in  regard  to  published  works  or  memoire. 

Besides  original  memoirs  and  verbal  communications  of  factaobserred 
by  the  members,  the  society  allows  brief  information  to  be  given  in 
regard  to  works  already  pablished.  This  is  a  pleasant  way  of  cootribu- 
ting  to  the  progress  of  the  knowledge  of  the  members,  principally  in 
those  branches  with  which  they  are  not  especially  occupied.  If  we  con- 
sider the  number  of  the  publications  and  the  short  time  appropriated  to 
them  at  the  close  of  each  session,  it  is  clear  that  these  communications 
must  be  very  incomplete.  Still,  they  are  listened  to  with  interest,  and 
thanks  are  due  to  those  members  who  have  brought  to  notice  some 
memoirs,  very  little  known,  but  very  important. 

In  theconrseof  this  year  theclergyman,M.Duby,  has  drawn  oar  atten- 
tion to  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Qilganl,  in  regard  to  the  Algffi  and  Mosses, 
and  to  various  articles  relative  to  the  invasion  of  an  Aoiericau  crypto- 
gam a  parasitfl  npon  the  Malvac4ei ;  M.  Alph.  Favre  has  spoken  to  us 
of  the  work  of  U.  Belgrand,  npon  the  bydrographical  study  of  the 
Seine;  M.  Ernest  Favre  of  the  memoirs  of  M.  Mojsiaovicz,  upon  the 
geology  of  the  oriental  Alpes,  and  of  M.  Schlntter,  upon  the  fossil 
Crustacea  of  Libanns.  Prof.  A.  Gautier  has  been  very  zealous  in  intbrm- 
ing  the  society  of  the  work  which  has  been  done  in  astronomy  and 
meteorology,  both  in  Europe  and  America.  He  has  mentioned  espec- 
ially the  labors  of  Vogel  in  regard  to  the  movements  of  the  stars,  and 
of  Poly  npon  the  relation  between  the  solar  spots  and  different  meteors 
at  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Prof,  de  la  Harpe  has  given  ns  an  analysis 
of  Prof.  Hayden's  volume  upon  the  geology  of  the  Territory  of  Uoutauo, 
M.  Humbert  has  spoken  of  the  observations  of  Fritz  MQIler  upon  the 
thermiles  of  Brazil ;  M.  Marc  Micheli  of  those  of  M.  Prillieux,  upon  the 
movements  of  the  chlorophyl  of  the  Selaginella ;  Dr.  Prevost  of  the 
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receot  discoveries  in  regard  to  tbe  cerebral  system ;  M.  Soret  tipon  the 
method  employed  by  U.  Becqaerel  for  tbe  study  of  the  calorific  speutre 
by  the  aid  of  pfaosphoreeceut  substaDces,  and  npoo  varione  physical 
tnemoirs  read  before  the  French  association  at  Lyons.  Finally,  H. 
Haicet  has  addressed  a  letter  to  us  firom  London,  in  regard  to  the 
investigations  of  Tyndall  npoo  tbe  propagation  of  sound  in  the  atmos- 
pbere. 

FubUeations  of  the  society. — Tolome  XXIII,  part  2,  in  which  we  pab* 
lish  this  report,  sbows  that  tbe  series  of  our  memoirs  continae  in  a 
aadsfactory  maimer.  Tbe  society  has  no  other  resources  for  the  main- 
tenance of  this  pnblicatioa  than  those  fiirnisbefl  by  its  members  and 
tbe  prodacU  of  the  sale  or  exchange  of  its  volames.  Tbe  preceding 
;ear  the  family  of  Edonard  Claparfede  generously  aided  as  in  pablishiug 
his  last  and  remarkable  work.  If  this  liberality  were  repeated  we 
would  be  able  to  give  much  more  extended  memoirs,  illustrated  with 
many  more  plates,  for  bappily  scientific  activity  does  not  decrease 
Among  and  around  us. 


Dgili.^b'GOOglC 


THE  PAST  AND  FUTURE  OF  GEOLOGY: 

AN  INAUGURAL  LECTURE  GIVEN  BY  JOSEPH  PRESTWICH,  M.  A.,  F.  B.  B., 
F.G.S.,  &c,,  PROFESSOR  OF  GEOLOGY  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  OXFORD, 
ON  JANUARY  a9,  ISTS. 


I  cannot  eater  apon  tbe  Bobjeot  of  this  addresB  vithoiit  a  brief  tribnte 
to  the  memor;  of  my  distingaisbed  and  lamented  predecessor.  Professor 
Phillips.  Educated  in  geology  by  bis  nncle,  William  Smith,  the  father 
of  EngliBh  geology,  John  Phillips  was  thus  nearly  connected  witb  the 
early  history  of  onr  science,  and  lived  to  give  active  and  efficient  aid  to 
its  progress  dnring  more  than  half  a  ceotnr;.  His  early  training  was 
among  tbe  Oolitic  hills  of  Gloacesterahire  and  tbe  Midland  Goonties, 
bnt  his  flrst  independent  work  was  among  tbe  Palfeozoic  rocks  of  Tork- 
diire.  In  later  life,  he  returned  to  the  gronnd  of  his  yontb,  and  spent 
bis  last  years  in  investigating  the  rich  and  varied  succession  of  life  in 
the  different  divisions  of  that  Oolitic  series  of  which  his  nnole  was  the 
Orst  to  establish  the  stratigrapbical  order;  and  bis  "Geology  of  tbe 
Valley  of  the  Thames  "  contains  tbe  best  summary  we  possess  of  tbe 
geology  and  paleeontology  of  tbese  strata  in  this  and  the  adjacent 
counties. 

Besides  his  obief  and  early  work  on  tbe  *' Geology  of  Yorkshire," 
Phillips  was  also  the  author  of  an  excellent  "  Treatise  on  Geology,"  of 
works  on  the  Malvern  Hills,  and  on  Yesavias,  of  several  memoirs  in  tbe 
geological  survey,  and  of  above  seventy  papers  scattered  through  various 
scientific  periodicals.  He  was  a  fellow  of  most  of  our  great  scientific  so- 
cieties, and  tbe  record  of  his  many  valuable  contributions  in  each  special 
branch  is  to  be  fonnd  in  their  respective  proceedings.  I  have  to  note 
his  work  here. 

Shortly  after  Phillips's  arrival  in  Oxford,  the  valaable  geological  col- 
lections, many  of  which  had  remained  hidden  for  want  of  space,  were 
transferred  from  tbeir  old  qnarters  to  tbe  new  and  beautiful  museum 
Oxford  now  possesses.  Valuable  as  these  collections  were  in  particular 
SMitions,  especially  in  cave  remains,  there  was  very  much  to  be  done  in 
oompleting  the  series  of  the  local  formations,  and  in  the  general  selec- 
tion, order,  and  grouping  of  tbe  specimens.  All  this  was  admirably 
carried  ont  by  Phillips,  and  the  geology  of  tbe  surrounding  district  is 
now  illustrated  by  a  auite  of  fossils  amassed  and  arranged  with  great 
Judgment,  and  forming  one  of  the  most  complete  local  series  in  tbe  king- 
dom. To  Phillips  especially  is  this  museum  indebted  for  the  remarkable 
collection  of  the  remains  of  tbe  Cetiosaurug  and  of  tbe  Great  Oolite — an 
extinct  gigantic  reptile  tbe  size  of  a  whale  and  with  tiie  s^it  and  am- 
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phibioua  habits  of  a  crocodile.  He  also  brought  bis  great  local  boowl- 
edge  of  Great  Britain  to  bear  on  one  of  the  proposed  additions  to  tbe 
new  maseum,  viz,  that  of  the  British  ornamental  rocks,  of  which  tbe  127 
graceful  colnmns  which  decorate  tbe  bailding  eacb  constitutes  a  speei- 
men  ;  tbe  size  and  position  of  the  shafts  exhibiting  to  great  effect,  and 
with  permanent  advantage,  the  character  and  beaaty  of  the  several 
rocks,  including  numerous  varieties  of  onr  granites,  serpentines,  and 
DJOQutain  limestones,  with  some  from  tbe  more  recent  Permian,  Oolitic, 
and  Purbeck  strata.  Ko  socb  collection  exists  elsewhere,  and  with  it 
will  always  be  associated  the  name  of  tbe  eminent  man  wbo  by  hts  taste 
and  ability  so  ably  contributed  to  tbe  snccess  of  the  work. 

But  Phillips  was  not  only  a  geologist ;  he  was  a  man  of  gijeat  and 
varied  acqairements,  a  meteorologist,  a  botanist,  an  astronomer,  and  a 
physicist.  Farther,  be  was  a  man  whose  amiable  disposition,  engaging 
manners,  and  eloquent  and  fluent  address,  made  him  beloved  as  mach 
as  he  was  esteemed ;  and  while  his  loss  to  science  will  be  long  felt,  bis 
mark  must  remain  and  his  memory  will  ever  be  honored. 

When  in  1819  Dr.  Buckland,  wbo  had  a  few  years  previoaaly  suc- 
ceeded Dr.  Kidd  as  professor  of  mineralogy,  received  bis  appointment 
to  tbe  tben-recently-created  cbair  of  geology,  be  spoke  of  these  subjects 
as  tbe  "  new  and  carious  sciences  of  geology  and  mineralogy."  Qeology 
was  only  then  beginning  to  assnme  a  recognized  position,  and  was  pass- 
ing from  purely  speculative  "  theories  of  tbe  earth "  to  the  more  philo- 
sophical investigations  of  its  structare  and  organisms.  Hntton  hod 
sougbt  in  natural  existing  agencies  the  causes  of  past  cbaugea  on  tbe 
eart;h;  Smith  had  solidly  laid  its  stratigrapbical  foundations;  and 
Ouvier  was  devoting  bis  great  talents  to  tbe  restoration  of  old  higher 
forms  of  life.  Backland  then  commenced  his  powerful  and  attractive 
teaching,  and  drew  around  him  the  younger  men,  through  many  of 
whom  bis  influence  on  the  progress  of  geology  is  happily  yet  felt.  In 
his  hands,  the  interesting  fauna  of  tbe  surronnding  district  was  gradu- 
ally nnfolded,  and  among  the  moatremarkableof  the  extinct  forms  then 
discovered  and  described  by  Buckland  was  the  hnge  Megalo»auru8  and 
the  small  Marsupials,  long  the  most  ancient  qnadrnpeds  known,  of 
Stonesfletd. 

But  Buokland's  great  work  was  that  connected  with  cave  remains,  in 
search  of  which  be  ransacked  England  and  the  continent,  and  althoogh 
the  conclusions  then  enunciated  by  him,  and  at  that  time  very  generally 
accepted  by  geologists,  have  not  been  corroborated,  the  facts  so  well 
recorded  nnd  the  collections  so  lai^ely  made  remain  to  attest  the  value 
and  importance  of  bis  labors.  It  was  in  connection  with  these  researches 
that  the  later  discovery  of  oar  time,  that  of  the  association  of  tbe  ex- 
tinct mammalia  with  tbe  remains  and  works  of  man,  was  dimly  sighted, 
but  with  averted  eyes,  by  my  distingnished  predecessor.  But  Buckland 
did  not  stand  alone ;  his  opinion  was  shared  by  geologists  of  all  coun- 
tries, and  it  was  not  nntil  another  generation  had  passed  that  tbe  evi- 
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deoce  so  often  brongfat  forward,  and  which  bad  in  vain  songlit  exatniDa- 
tion,  respecting  the  antiqaity  of  man,  was  confirmed  and  admitted  by 
geologiBts. 

Sach  was  the  aspect  of  onr  science  at  the  time  this  chsiir  was  estab- 
lished ;  and  I  propose  in  this  address  briefl;  to  notice  some  of  the  larger 
featares,  whether  on  qaestions  of  theory  or  on  qaestions  of  fact,  by 
which  its  progress  has  been  marked,  and  which,  while  they  may  serve 
to  show  how  mach  has  been  done,  will  yet  indicate  how  much  still 
remains  to  be  accomplished. 

The  geologist  commences  where  the  astronomer  ends.  We  have  to 
adapt  the  large  and  broad  generalizations  of  cosmicnl  phenomena  to 
the  minuter  details  of  terrestrial  strnctare  and  constitution  which  it  is 
onr  business  to  study.  The  common  origin  of  the  solar  system  has  been 
long  inferred  from  the  spheroidal  llgure  of  the  earth  and  the  relations 
of  the  planets  to  one  another,  and  explained  by  evolution  from  an 
original  nebulous  mass ;  and  geologists  have  bad  to  consider  how  far 
8Dch  a  hypothesis  is  in  accordance  with  geological  facts.  The  qnes- 
tioDs  connected  with  the  earliest  stages  of  the  earth's  history  are  on  the 
very  boondary-line  of  onr  science,  but  they  have  too  important  a  bear- 
ing on  its  subsequent  stages  not  to  command  our  serious  attention ; 
auil  though  obscure  and  theoretical,  they  serve  to  guide  as  to  firmer 
ground.  This  nebular  by^thesis  has  recently  received  from  physicists 
corroboration  of  a  most  novel  and  striking  character,  equally  interesting 
to  geologists  and  astronomers. 

The  wonderful  discoveries  with  respect  to  the  solar  atmosphere,  made 
by  means  of  the  spectroscope,  have  now  presented  as  with  an  entirely 
new  class  of  evidence,  wbicb,  taken  in  coujauction  with  the  argument 
derived  from  figure  and  plan,  gives  irresistible  weight  to  the  theory  of 
a  common  origin  of  the  sun  and  its  planets ;  and  while  serving  to  con- 
nect our  earth  with  distant  worlds,  indicates  as  a  corollary  what  of 
necessity  must  have  been  its  early  condition  and  probable  coostitn- 
tion. 

The  whole  number  of  known  elements  composing  the  crnst  and  atmos- 
phere of  theearthamonntsouly  to  sixty-four,  and  their  relativedistribution 
is  vastly  disproportionate.  It  has  been  estimated  that  oxygen  in  com- 
bination (brms  by  weight  one-half  of  the  earth's  crnst,  silicon  enters  for  a 
quarter,  then  follow  alnminiom,  calcium,  magnesium,  potassium,  sodium, 
iron,  and  carbon.  These  nine  together  have  been  estimated  to  consti- 
tute -^^  of  the  earth's  crnst.  The  other  y^  consist  of  the  remain- 
ing fifty-five  noD-melallic  and  metallic  elements. 

The  reseai-chea  of  Kirchhofi',  Angstrom,  Thal^n,  and  Lockyer  have 
made  kuown  that  of  these  sixty-fonr  terrestrial  elements  there  are 
twenty  present  in  those  parts  of  the  solar  atmosphere  called  the 
"chromosphere"  and  "reversing  layer,**  as  the  stratum  .which  sur- 
ronads  the  photosphere  is  called  (^om  certain  optical  properties. 
S.  Mia.  115 12 
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Tliey  consist  of*  — 

Alamiuium.      Cerium.  Hydrogen.  Maogane^e.  Strontium. 

Barinm.  ChromiutD.  Iron.  Nickel.  TitaDinm. 

Oadmium.         Oobalt.  Lead.  (T)  Fotassinm.  UraDiam. 

Calcinm.  Copper,  (t)  Magnesiam.  Sodium.  Zinc. 

yor,  with  possibly  two  exceptions,  does  the  sprctroscope  give  any 
indication  of  unknown  elements. 

While  these  phenomena  afford  sncti  strong  additional  proofs  of  the 
common  origin  of  oar  solar  system,  Mr.  Norman  Lockyer,  basing  bis 
inQtiiries  upon  these  and  other  facts  recently  acquired  on  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  SQD,  has  been  led  to  form  some  views  of  singular  interest 
bearing  on  the  probable  strnctnre  of  the  crust  and  nucleus  of  the  earth. 
With  his  permission,  I  am  enabled  to  lay  before  yon  some  of  the  iwiots 
in  the  inquiry  he  is  now  pursuing. 

Ot>8ervation  and  theory  have  both  led  him  to  the  mexpected  conclu- 
sion that  in  the  case  of  an  atmosphere  of  enormous  height,  and  cousist- 
ing  of  gases  and  of  metallic  elements  in  a  gaseous  state,  gravity  over- 
comes diffusion,  and  the  various  vapors  extend  to  different  heights, 
and  so  practically  arrange  themselves  in  layers }  and  that  in  the  sun, 
where  owing  to  the  fierce  solar  temperature  the  elements  exist  in  sach 
a  state  of  Tai>or  and  of  complete  dissociation,  the  known  elements 
arrange  themselves  in  the  main  in  the  following  order:  t 
Coronal  atmosphere Cooler  hydrogen. 

^'-"'"•p'"'" {S^S'l'cSflT"- 

r  Sodium. 

j  Cbromiutn. 
Keversing  layer i  Manganese. 

]  Iron. 

[  Nickel,  &c 
Mr.  Lockyer  suggests,  and  has  commnnicated  some  evidence  to  the 
Royal  Society  in  supjKirt  of  his  suggestion,  that  the  metalloids  or  non- 
metallic  elements  as  a  group  lie  outside  the  metallic  atmosphere.     He 

'  Od  annlyzing  this  list  we  find  :  One  permanent  gaa,  (hydrogen ;)  two  metala  of  the 
alhaliet,  (iMMlium.  potaMintn  ;)  all  the  tnetals  of  the  alkaline  earths,  (oalcium,  atron- 
tium,  barium  ;)  three  metals  of  the  zinc  claw,  (uiagncBium,  tine,  cadmium ;]  all  tbe 
raetalB  of  the  iron  claaa,  (manganese,  cobatt,  clirominra,  iron,  nickel,  nrauiiim;  two 
tnetala  of  the  tin  class,  (tin,  titaninmO  one  metal  of  tte  lead  class,  probublj,  (lead.) 

The  metals  of  the  tnngsten,  antimony,  silver,  and  gold  classes  are  entirely  unrepre- 
sented, while,  If  we  accept  the  metallic  nature  of  hydrogen,  there  is  not  a  single  metal- 
loid on  the  list,  althongh  tbey  bave  been  diligentJy  eearohed  for. 

tUr.  Lockyer  points  oot  that  this  order  is  that  of  the  old  atomic  or  eombiuing 
weights,  and  not  that  of  the  modem  atomic  weights,  as  tbe  following  table  sbows : 


Hydrogen 

1 

1 

Chromium 

26 

0:2.5 

Iron 

CaloioM 

20 

40 

88 

ne 

Sodinna  

93 

83 

Nickel 

29 

58 

Alaviniatn  does  Mot  Bndaplacein  theaboTe  liBt,be«an«e  itaoiderin  thelayera  bas 
ast  yet  been  detetmiaed  bj  observation ;  bat  the  principle  leferrod  to  would  placse  ft 
between  ougnesiam  aad  c^cium. 
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also  explains  why  under  these  conditiooa  their  record  among  the  Frann- 
hofer  lines  sboDld  be  a  feeble  one.  Hence  he  considers  that  ve  have  no 
argnment  against  the  presence  of  some  quantity  of  the  metaUoids  ia 
the  SOD  taken  as  a  vhule,  although  that  quantity  may  be  small. 

Mr.  Lockyer  then  takes  the  observed  facts  together  with  the  hypoth- 
esis of  the  exterual  positioD  of  the  metalloids,  and  is  considering  these 
tvoqnestioDs: 

1.  Assuming  the  earth  to  have  once  been  in  the  same  condition  as  the 
SOB  nov  is,  what  would  be  the  chemical  constitution  of  its  crust  t 

2.  Assuming  the  solar  nebnla  to  have  once  existed  as  a  nebulous  star 
at  a  temperature  of  complete  dissociation,  what  would  be  the  chemical 
oonstitation  of  the  planets  thrown  off  as  the  nebulosity  coiitmcted  1 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  most  intimate  connection  between  these 
two  inqoiries,  the  localization  of  the  various  elements  and  the  rednctioa 
of  temperature  acting  in  the  same  way  in  both  cases. 

Thus,  to  deal  with  the  first  qnestion :  as  the  external  gaseous  vapors 
(those  of  the  metalloids)  cooled,  they  condensed  and  fell  on  the  ancler- 
lying  layer,  where  they  entered  into  combination,  forming  one  set  of 
binary  compounds  and  then  others  as  the  temperature  was  reduced, 
until  finally  all  the  metals  and  earths  were  precipitated.* 

If,  now,  we  turn  to  the  earth's  crust,  we  find  it  very  generally  as- 
sumed that  the  fundamental  igneous  rocljs  which  underlie  the  sedi- 
mentary strata,  and  which  formed  originally  the  outer  layers,  may  be 
divided  into  two  great  masses,  holding  a  general  relation  one  to  the 
other,  an  upper  one  consisting  of  granite  and  other  plutonic  rocks,  rich 
iu  silica,  moderate  in  alumina,  and  poor  iu  lime,  iron,  and  magnesia ; 
and  of  a  lower  mass  of  basaltic  and  volcanic  rocks  of  greater  specific 
gravity,  with  silica  in  smaller  proportions,  alumina  In  equal,  and  iron, 
lime,  and  magnesia  in  much  larger  proportions,  with  also  a  great  variety 
of  other  elements  as  occasional  constituents;  while  the  denser  metals 
are  in  larger  proportion  in  the  more  central  portion  of  the  nucleus.  The 
snggestiou  of  Mr.  Lockyer  is  that  this  order  follows  necessarily  from 
the  original  localization  of  the  earths  and  metals  before  referred  to,  by 
which  the  oxygen,  silicon,  and  other  metalloids  formed,  as  they  now  do 
in  the  sun,  an  outer  atmosphere,  succeeded  by  an  inner  one  consisting 
in  greater  part  of  the  alkaline  earths  and  alkalies,  theu  by  a  lower  one 
of  iron  and  its  associated  gronp  of  metals,  and  finally  by  an  inner  na- 
dens  ctmtaioing  the  other  and  denser  metals. 

As  we  have  before  observed,  above  nine-tenths  of  the  earth's  crust 
consists  of  those  elements  which,  on  the  assumption  of  the  external  posi- 
tion of  the  metalloids,  would  constitute  the  outer  layers  of  the  nebular 
mass.    Thus,  oxygen  and  silicon  alone  constitute,  on  the  average,  -^^ 


'  Fintly,  tboae  liinsr;  compomidti  capable  of  eiistiDfc  at  a  bl^h  temperature,  soch 

be  formed;  secondly,  the  preciuits 

'' — '"     "        ■  ■      '   ■'■ nae«. soLDIia...,, , ^, 

B  efl'*^ct«<1,  double  deoon>]iMitwifBwoiild 
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of  iLe  mass  of  acid  plutotiic  rocks  of  vhicb  the  upper  part  of  the  first 
aBsamed  shell  of  the  earth  consJBts.  Beneath  it,  as  a  whole,  are  the 
basic  rocks,  into  the  composilrion  of  which  calcinm,  magoesinni,  and  iron, 
combined  with  oxygen,  enter  in  the  ratio  of,  say,  -^,  while  the  silicoo 
diminishes  in  proportion.  Still  deeper  lie  the  denser  and  harder  metals, 
nhich  reach  the  surface  only  through  veii«a  tntDsrersiog  the  outer  layers. 

We  next  come  to  the  second  question,  dealing  with  the  chemical  con- 
stitution of  the  planets.  It  is  imagined  that  the  same  consideration 
would  hold  good,  and  that  the  exterior  planets  may  approach  in  their 
constitution  that  of  the  sun's  outer  atmosphere,  and  that  the  planets 
may  become  more  metallic  as  their  orbits  lie  nearer  the  central  portion 
of  the  nebula.  Mr.  iJockyer  considers  that  the  low  density  and  gigantic 
and  highly-absorbing  atmospheres  of  the  outer  planets  -accords  with 
their  being  more  metalloidal ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  high 
density  and  comparatively  small  and  feebly-absorbing  atmospheres  of 
the  inner  planets  points  to  a  more  intimate  relation  with  the  inner  layers 
of  the  original  nebnioas  mass.  For  the  same  reason,  we  should  expect 
to  And  the  metalloids  scarcer  in  the  sun  than  in  the  earth. 

In  the  Jovian  system,  and  in  our  own  moon,  we  have  a  still  farther 
support  of  the  hyiwthesis  in  the  fact  that  the  density  of  the  satellites 
is  less  than  that  of  their  primary, 

I  had  hoped  to  have  brought  before  yon  some  of  the  results  of  the 
examination  of  the  spectra  of  portions  of  the  outer  igneous-rock  crust  of 
the  earth,  which  Mr.  Lockyer  kindly  undertook  to  compare  with  the 
solar  spectrum }  but,  owing  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  the  investigatioD 
is  not  yet  complete.  It  may  be  stated,  however,  that  as  in  the  spectrum 
of  the  sun  so  in  the  spectra  of  the  lava,  greenstone,  and  granite  already 
tested,  no  trace  of  the  metalloids  is  present,  although  oxygen  and  silicon 
enter  so  largely  into  the  composition  of  these  rocks. 

We  can,  however,  still  only  look  on  these  views  as  hypothetical,  but 
they  commend  themselves  to  us  by  their  simplietty  and  grandeur,  and 
their  high  saggestiveness  for  future  inquiry  and  research.  They  show 
ns  also  bow  the  spectroscope  may,  as  the  microscoiie  has  done  already, 
aid  the  investigations  of  the  geologists-kthe  one  by  endowing  the  eye 
with  new  powers  of  sight  with  respect  to  the  infinitely  minute,  and  the 
other  with  new  powers  of  tangible  analysis  with  respect  to  the  infinitely 
distant  in  time  and  in  space. 

Quitting  the  early  history  of  our  globe,  we  leave  the  domiun  of  the 
astronomer  and  enter  upon  one  shared  by  the  geologist,  the  mineralo* 
gist,  the  chemist,  and  the  mathematician.  The  elements  which  we  first 
dealt  with  in  their  gaseous  and  dissociated  state  have  now  entered  into 
a  multiplicity  of  combinations  giving  rise  to  a  vast  variety  of  compouud 
bodies.  Instead  of  the  sixty-four  simple  elements,  their  mutual  reac- 
tions have  resulted  in  the  formation  of  somewhere  about  ohe  thousuid 
varieties  of  rocks  and  minerals  alone,  with  which  the  geologist  has  in 
fntufe  to  deal.  He  also  has  to  ^  deal  with  all  the  physical  problems 
ing  fhim  the  consolidation  of  the  crust  of  the  earth,  ftom  pressore 
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dne  to  gravitatioD  aud  contractioD,  from  tbe  action  of  sabterraoeaii 
forces,  from  tbe  effects  of  beat,  and  witb  all  tbe  varied  pbeDomena  re- 
snlting  from  tbese  complex  conditions. 

Passing  for  tbe  present  over  the  intermediate  stages  of  consolidation, 
tbe  continual  cooling  of  tbe  globe  bas  necessarily  reunited  in  a  tbicken- 
iDg  of  its  crust,  the  exact  extent  of  which  at  tbe  present  time  has  long 
been  the  object  of  geologists  to  determine. 

Tbe  inqniry  is  one  of  extreme  difficalty,and  has  of  late  years  engag<^d 
and  is  sti.l  engaging  the  attention  of  some  of  the  ablest  physicists  and 
mathematicians.  The  early  belief  was  that  the  thickness  of  tbe  crust  of 
tbe  earth  does  not  now  exceed  thirty  to  sixty  miles  j  but  the  late  Mr. 
Hopkins,  reasoning  on  phenomena  connected  with  precession  or  nata- 
tion, concluded  that  on  the  contrary  it  conld  not  be  less  than  eight  hun- 
dred miles  thick,  or  more ;  a  conclusion  which  has  been  supported  and 
extended  by  Sir  W,  Thompson,  who,  while  maintaining  the  igneous  ori- 
gin of  the  globe,  and  the  greater  intensity  of  action  in  past  ages,  bas 
further  proved,  on  dynamical  grounds,  that  tbe  earth  as  a  whole  must 
DOW  be  more  rigid  than  glass,  and  probably  even  more  rigid  tbau  steel. 

It  is  difficult,  however,  to  reconcile  theee  views  with  the  extent  and 
i^aracter  of  recent  volcanic  action.  This  Mr.  Bobert  Mallet  endeavors 
to  do,  in  a  remarkable  paper  recently  published  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Society.  Tbe  author  bases  bis  views  upon  Constant  Prevost's 
theory  of  elevatory  forces,  but  considers  that  as  the  secular  cooling  of 
tbe  globe  has  proceeded,  and  the  crust  become  thicker  and  more  rigid, 
the  tangential  pressure,  no  longer  equal  to  the  elevation  of  mountain- 
ranges,  isspeutin  local  crushings  of  xwrtious  of  tbe  crust;  aud  that,  by 
transformation  of  the  mechanical  work  of  compression,  tbe  heat  from 
which  terrestrial  volcanic  agency  is  at  present  derived  is  [>rodnced. 
Hr.  Mallet  contends  for  the  high  probability  that  this  "  crushing  of  tbe 
earth's  solid  crust  affords  a  supply  of  energy  sufBcient  to  account  for 
terrestrial  vulcanicitj,"  comprehending  in  that  term  earthtiuakes  and 
volcanic  action.  Tbos,  instead  of  arising  from  a  deep-seated  and  com- 
mon cause,  Mr.  Mallet  would  assign  present  volcanic  ejections  to  tbe 
local  fusion  of  the  strata  at  variable  but  moderate  depths  beneath  the 
surface;  and  he  considers  it  characteristic  of  such  action  "that  it  is 
only  one  phase  of  a  nniqne  tbrce  which  has  always  been  in  action, 
thongh  in  decreasing  energy,  since  onr  planet  was  nebnlons." 

On  tbe  other  band,  tbese  views  have  been  objected  to  by  other  com- 
petent observers,  who  bold  with  little  modification  to  tbe  original 
hypothesis  of  a  molten  central  nucleus  and  a  shell  of  comparatively  small 
thickness.  Such  are  some  of  the  large  physical  problems  now  occupy- 
ing the  attention  of  geologists.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  recur  to  them 
again. 

In  stratigraphical  geology,  the  great  divisions  originally  introduced 
by  onr  predecessors  stand,  but  their  number  aud  the  number  of  sub- 
divisions have  greatly  increased.  In  1S22,  when  Phillips  and  Gonybear" 
wrote  their  "  Geology  of  England  aud  Wales,"  tweutythree  so-called  f 
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matioDs  wece  recognized,  whereas  dow  Oiirty-eigbt  sach  are  established, 
and  these  are  divided  into  abont  one  bandied  and  twenty  sabdivisions, 
each  cliaracterized  by  some  pecnliarity  of  atmctnie  or  of  fauna.  PalEB-  . 
ontology  slb'  a  separate  science  wae  not  then  known ;  sttnctural  and 
physical  geoktgy  had  chiefly  occnpied  attention;  bnt  the  study  of  or< 
ganic  remains  baa  since  advanced  with  souh  rapid  and  vigorous  strides 
that  the  older  branch  of  the  subject  was  until  lately  in  danger  of  being 
neglected  and  distanced. 

At  that  time,  the  number  of  species  of  organic  remaius  in  Great 
Britain  which  had  been  described  amounted  only  to  752,  whereas  now 
the  number  amounts  to  tbe  large  total  of  13,276  species.  The  relative 
proportion  between  these  totals  and  the  numbers  of  each  class  is  exhib- 
ited in  tbe  annexed  diagram,  (Fig  1*,)  which  shows  also  the  vast  progress 
made  in  paJeDontological  knowledge  between  1822t  and  1874}. 

Some  idea  of  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  past  life  uf  our  globe 
may  be  formed  by  comparing  these  figures  with  the  numbers  of  plants 
and  animals  now  living  in  Great  Britain,  Excluding  those  classes  and 
families,  such  as  tbe  naked  mollnsca  and  others,  which,  from  tbeir  soft 
and  gelatinous  natnre,  decay  rapidly  and  so  escape  fossilization,  and 
insects,  ||  the  preservation  of  which  is  ezcnptional,  the  number  of  living 
species  amonots  to  3,989,  against  13,183  extinct  species  of  the  same 
classes,  and  tbe  relative  proportions  of  each  class  stands  as  in  the  dia- 
gram, Fig.  2. 

Thus  while  the  total  nomber  of  those  classes  of  vertebrate  and  inver- 
tebrate animals  and  plants  represented  in  a  fossil  state,  and  now  living 
in  Great  Britain,  is  only  3,989,  there  formerly  lived  in  the  same  area  as 
many  as  13,276  species,  so  that  the  fossil  exceed  tbe  recent  by  9,287 
species.  It  must  be  remembered  also  that  plants  are  badly  represented; 
for  owing  to  their  restricted  preservation,  the  fossil  species  only  number 

'  Iq  theae  diagrkine,  tbe  inner  eemicircle,  a  a,  gives  tbe  mlative  piopoitioD  betweea 
eech  claas  in  an  are*  vhich  represents  tbe  earn  of  Ibe  total ;  and  the  oater  aemicirole, 
e  c,  girea  the  dimeDsiona  which  eaob  claw  woold  bftve  bad  had  the  proportiooe  between 
tbe  aeTctal  Glaaees  In  each  of  tbe  two  compared  perioda  or  aUNskB  beeo  tnalnlained  ia 
tbe  aame  ratio  aa  in  a  a;  wbUetheirregDlaraeKioeiitab  ft  give  approximately  tbe  actual 
increaae  orexoeaaof  each  cla8a,Bhoirii]g  bow  comparatively  large  the additioDs  in  aome 
of  tbem  have  been  oomparedwith  tboBeinotbeie,andintbecBseof  Fig.  Sebowinghow 
partkalar  daaaea  of  foaeila  fall  below  or  exceed  in  development  of  their  living  ana- 
logaea.  The  inner  nombers  attached  to  tbe  aeveral  claases  refer  to  tbe  value  of  each 
in  the  inner  circle  a  a,  and  tbe  ontet  uamberB  have  reference  to  the  valnes  represented 
by  tbe  aegmenta  h.  Tbe  aign  X  means  that  certain  segments  ahonld  be  ao  many  times 
iMier. 

t  Aa  there  was  no  list  of  British  fossils  then  pnlilisbed,  I  have  taken  tbe  nnmbera 
given  la  WoodTrard's  "  Synoptical  Table,"  published  in  ltJ30,  and  deducted  from  them 
thoae  added  to  tbe  stock  between  IS2S  and  1830. 

1 1  MO  indebted  to  my  friend  Mr.  Etberidge,  P.  B.  S.,  palnontologist  to  the  Geological 
Survey,  for  tbe  partlcdara  of  thla  m74  stock.  Tbe  details  are  given  in  a  valuable 
table,  which  he  baa  had  the  kindness  to  draw  ap  for  me,  and  which  is  given  in  fbll, 
with  the  details  of  tbe  1B23  stock  and  of  living  species,  in  the  appendix. 

I  The  nnmber  of  British  species  of  insecta  amounts  to  between  10,000  and  11,000, 
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823  RgainBt  1,820  recent  species.    Biids  are  still  worse  represented,  as 
only  18  fossil  species  occdt  sgainst  354  recent  species. 
But  the  mnltiplicity  of  British  fossils,  however  sarprigiug  as  a  whole, 


has  to  be  viewed  in  another  and  different  light.  The  large  total  repre- 
sents, not  as  the  recent  species  do,  the  life  of  one  i>eriod,  bat  the  sntn  of 
those  of  all  the  geological  periods.  Geological  periods,  as  we  constmct 
them,  are  necessarily  arbitrary.  The  whole  geological  series  consists  of 
subdivisions,  each  one  of  which  is  marked  by  acertain  number  of  char- 
acteristic species,  but  each  having  a  large  proportion  of  species  com- 
mon to  the  sutMlivisions  above  and  below  it.  These  various  subdivis- 
ions are  ugaio  massed  into  gronps  or  stages,  having  certain  features  and 
ccrtiiin  6[>ecie8  peculiar  to  them  and  common  tbronghout,  and  which 
groups  are  separated  from  the  groups  above  and  below  by  greater  breaks 
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ia  the  coDtiouity  of  life  aad  of  Btrati6cution  tban  mark  tbe  lesser  divJS' 
ions.  As  these  on  the  whole  severally  exhibit  a  distinct  fnuDa  and  flora, 
we  may  coDveDieotly  coasider  them  es  periods,  each  having  its  owa  dis- 
tinctive  life,  aod  the  tinmber  of  which  in  Great  Britain  we  have  taken 
approximatively  at  thirty-eight. 


Tbe  Dumber  of  species  common  to  one  period  and  another  varies  very 
greatly;  but  tailing  tbe  average  of  the  sixteen  divisions  of  tbe  Jarossic 
and  Cretaceous  series,  of  which  the  lists  were,  with  a  portion  of  those 
of  the  older  series,  given  a  few  years  since  by  Professor  Eam8.iy,*  we 

*AnDivertaT7  addreHes  for  1863  and  1864,  Quarterly  Joamal  Geological  Society. 
Tbe  tallies  were  compoted  by  Mr,  Etheridge.  '■''''  '    .'^•^'^'^i'^ 
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may  assame  that  about  30  per  cent  of  tbe  orgiiaits  remaius  pass  from 
one  stage  to  aootber.  Dividiog  the  13,376  fossil  species  among  the 
thirty-eight  stages,  or  omitting  tbe  lower  stages  and  some  others  and 
taking  oaly  thirty,  we  get  a  rough  average  of  142  Epecies  for  each  ;  aad, 
allowing  in  addition  for  tbe  nomber  commoD  to  every  two  periods,  w« 
obtain  a  mean  of  630  species  as  tbe  population  of  each  of  tbe  thirty 
periods  against  tbe  3,989  species  of  the  present  period.  Oo  this  view, 
tbe  relative  unmbers  are  therefore  reversed,  as  shown  In  tbe  uunesed 
diagram,  (Fig.  3,)  where  tbe  number  of  living  British  species  is  ui>mpared 
with  the  mean  of  tbe  extinct  species  assumed  for  any  one  past  period 
of  the  same  area. 

This  gives  a  ratio  for  tbe  fauna  or  flora  of  a  past  to  that  of  tbe 
present  period  of  only  as  1 : 6(.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  prob- 
ably tbe  actttal  as  weW  as  tbe  relative  unmbers  of  tbe  several  classes 
inter  se  iu  each  and  all  of  these  several  formations  varied  greatly  at 
tbe  different  geological  periods.  Still,  we  bavo  no  reason  to  suppose 
bnt  that,  during  tbe  greater  part  of  them,  life  of  one  form  or  another  was 
as  prolific,  or  nearly  so,  in  tbe  British  area  then  as  at  the  present  day, 
and  we  may  thus  form  some  conception  of  bow  little  relative^,  though 
so  much  really,  we  have  yet  discovered,  and  of  how  much  yet  remains 
to  be  done,  before  we  can  re-establish  the  pld  lands  and  seas  of  each 
successive  period,  with  tbeir  fall  and  significant  populations.  This  we 
cannot  hope  ever  to  succeed  iu  accomplishing  fully,  for  decay  has  been 
too  quick  and  tbe  rock  eotombment  too  much  oat  of  oar  reach  ever  to 
yield  up  all  tbe  varieties  of  past  life.  But  although  the  limits  of  the 
horizon  may  never  be  reached,  tbe  field  may  be  vastly  extended ;  each 
segment  of  that  semicircle  may  yet  be  prolonged  we  know  not  bow  far; 
and  it  is  in  this  extension — in  the  filling-np  of  the  blanks  existing  in 
the  life  of  each  particular  period — that  lies  one  great  work  of  tbe  futare. 
Tbe  field  which  thus  embraces  tbe  study  of  all  tbe  varied  forms  of  life 
in  all  past  time  has  now,  as  we  have  just  shown,  attained  such,  vast 
dimensions  as  will  long  require  for  its  dae  and  continued  cultivation 
the  active  and  unceasing  co-opei-atioa  of  geologists  and  palffiontologists. 

We  now  come  to  tbe  more  especial  ground  of  the  geologist.  Starting 
with  investigations  connected  with  tbe  origin  of  the  globe,  be  has  to 
trace  tbe  changes  it  has  undergone  through  tbe  various  phases  of  its 
history,  to  determine  tbe  cause  of  those  changes,  and  tie  manner  in 
which  they  were  effected.  Besides  investigating  the  character  and  dis- 
tribution of  all  organized  things  inhabiting  the  earth  iu  all  former 
periods — their  order  of  succession,  and  the  relation  of  the  several  and 
successive  groups  one  to  another — he  has  also  to  study  various  chemical 
and  physical  qaestioDS  ctMtneoted  with  inorganic  matter. 

In  the  infancy  of  tbe  science,  geologists  generally  sought  to  explain 
tbe  great  mechanical  phenomena  exhibited  ou  tbe  surface  of  the  globe 
by  energy  rather  than  by  length  of  action.  Tbe  philosophy  of  Huttoui 
riuyfair,  and  their  successors  checked  this  disposition,  and  has  led  to 
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more  temperate  metbocis  of  explauatton ;  but  it  is  a  queHtiou  whether 
the  license  which  formerly  was  taken  with  energy  is  not  now  too  mach 
taken  with  time.  Small  forces  long  continued,  actiou  frequently 
repeated,  and  maintaiued  nniformity  of  operation,  are  accepted  as  suffi- 
eient  to  account  for  the  formation  of  onr  hills  and  plaios,  of  the  Alps 
aod  the  Andes,  and  for  all  the  great  general  as  well  as  special  features 
of  the  earth's  crust. 

I  am  aware  that  in  expressing  other  views  I  shall  have  oceasiou  to 
differ  from  men  for  whose  opinion  I  have  the  highest  reganl,  and  who 
have  d^ne  infinite  service  to  the  progress  of  scientiBo  geology ;  but  I 
am  also  expressing  views  which  I  wae^  very  early  led  to  form,  and  which 
long  experience  has  only  tended  to  conflnn.  The  points  at  issue  are, 
fizstly,  whether  oar  experience  on  these  qaestlons  is  sufficient  to  enable 
na  to  reason  from  an^ogy ;  and,  secondly,  whether  all  former  changes 
of  the  earth's  sur&ee  are  to  be  explained  by  the  agency  of  forces  alike 
in  Icind  and  degree  with  those  now  in  action.  It  is  not  possible  in  the 
limits  of  this  address  to  do  full  justice  to  these  important  questions.  I 
may,  however,  briefly  state  my  reasons  for  answering  these  questions  in 
the  negative. 

The  value  of  experience  with  respect  to  natural  phenomena  depends 
upon  whether  they  are  symmetrical  and  not  variable,  or  whether  they 
are  variable  and  unsymmetrical.  In  the  one  case,  as  any  one  part  bears 
a  given  uniform  relation  to  the  whole,  if  one  part  be  known,  the  whole 
can  be  inferred ;  bat  in  the  other  case,  where  the  whole  is  made  up  of 
unequal  and  not  nniform  parts,  the  value  of  the  evidence  is  merely  in 
proportion  to  the  nnmber  of  those  parts  independently  determined,  or 
to  the  ratio  between  the  duration  of  the  observation  and  the  duration 
of  the  time  comprtsiog  all  the  phases  of  the  particular  pheuomenon. 
Thus  the  path  of  a  planet,  the  date  of  an  eclipse,  or  the  return  of  a 
comet,  may  be  predicted  with  certainty  by  the  determination  of  mere 
minute  sections  of  their  orbits,  which  in  respect  to  time  are  infinitely 
small  compared  to  the  length  of  the  cycle  of  revolution.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  metamorphosis  of  an  insect,  the  mean  temperature  of  a  place, 
or  the  character  of  a  yolcano,  can  only  be  accurately  determined  by  a 
lengtbofobservatiouBBufficient  to  embrace  all  the  variatiouBthey  respect- 
ively present  in  their  several  cycles  of  change.  In  the  case  of  the  insect, 
the  time  most  be  equal  to  the  duration  of  the  metamorphosis ;  in  that 
of  temperature,  a  Buccaasion  of  years  is  needed  to  obtain  a  mean ;  and, 
with  respect  to  volcanoes,  centuries  may  often  pass  before  we  become 
acquainted  with  all  the  irregular  exhibitions  of  their  spasmodic  activity. 

The  necessity  for  a  much  greater  extension  of  time  becomes  yet  more 
imperative  when  we  come  to  deal  with  geological  phenomena,  Buch  as 
those  doe  to  the  action  of  elevatory  forces,  which  are  extremely  varied 
in  tbeir  nature,  being  at  one  time  exhibited  by  a  raised  beach,  a  few  feet 
high,  and  at  another  by  a  moontaio-chatn,  whose  height  is  measured  by 
miles;  or  by  the  small  displacement  protluced  by  an  earthquake,  and 
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the  rectiliDear  fracture  of  a  coanty  with  a  displacement  of  tlioasands  of 
feet. 

In  tiiktiig  into  consideration  tbe  weight  of  tbe  evidence  wbere  the 
series  is  8o  variable  and  irregalar,  it  is  clear  tbat  tbe  increment  of  valne 
is  in  proportion  to  tbe  increment  of  time.  One  phase  of  the  insect  life, 
one  year's  record  of  temperatnre,  a  ceiftury's  obaervation  of  the  Tolcano^ 
give  evidence  which,  altbongh  of  value  pro  tanto,  as  one  link  in  the 
chain,  is  entirely  inconclusive  when  applied  to  tbe  whole  length.  So  Id 
respect  to  such  geological  changes  as  those  just  named,  the  value  of  oar 
experience  is  only  in  the  proportion  of  the  length  thereof  to  the  dbration 
or  cycle  of  the  phenomeDon  under  investigation.  Thus  tbe  elevation  of 
mountain  ranges  have  been  events  of  rare  and  distant  occnrrence.  Sup- 
posing, as  has  been  estimated,  that  all  the  great  chains  can  be  referred 
to  thirteen  principal  epochs;  or,  taking  subordinate  ranges,  tbat  tbe 
elevation  of  tbe  mountain-chains  of  the  Old  World  be  limited  to  twenty 
such  periods.  Divide  geological  time  (since  the  sufficient  consolidatioa 
of  the  crust  of  tbe  eaith)  by  this  or  even  by  double  this  number,  and  we 
may  form  some  conception  of  the  length  of  the  cycles  involving  changes 
of  this  magnitude.  What  tbattime  is  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  we  can  only 
feel  how  infinitely  it  exceeds  all  onr  limited  experience.  With  respect 
thereto,  tbe  experience  of  five  hundred  years  is  no  doubt  of  valued-one  or 
two  thousand  years  add  farther  to  it;  but,  after  all,  how  insignificant  that 
duration  of  time  is  compared  to  the  time  over  which  tbe  cycle  extends. 
It  may  be  as  1 :  100,  or  it  may  be  as  1 :  200,  or  more.  And  I  shall  show 
further  on  (p.  47]  that  there  are  circumstances  which  indefinitely  estead 
even  these  proportions.  I  conclude,  thereMre,  tbat  our  experieoce  iu 
these  cases  is  by  far  too  limited  to  furnish  as  with  reliable  data,  and  that 
any  attempt  to  reason  solely  from  part  to  tbe  whole  mast  prove  lUUa- 
cious. 

Another  argument  adduced  iu  support  of  this  theory  is,  in  my  opioioD, 
equally  natenable.  It  is  asserted  that,  taking  the  degree  of  elevatory 
force  now  in  operation,  and  allowing  quantity  of  time,  tbe  repetition  of 
the  small  changes  on  tbe  surface  witnessed  by  us  would  produce,  in 
time,  result  of  any  known  magnitude,  t.  e.,  that  tbe  force  which  could 
elevate  a  district  S  feet  in  a  century  would  suffice  in  one  hundred  thoa- 
sand  years  to  raise  it  6,000  feet.  This  reasoning  might  be  conclusive,  if 
we  had  cause  to  suppose  that  the  force  were  uniform  and  constant^  bat 
even  our  limited  experieoce  shows  this  to  be  irregular  and  paroxysmal ; 
and  although  tbe  effects  indicate  the  nature  of  tbe  force,  they  in  no  way 
give  us  a  measure  of  its  degree. 

Before  I  proceed  further  I  must  remove  two  objections  which  have 
been  urged  against  what  has  been  called  the  cataclysmic  theory  iu  oppo- 
sition totbeuuiformitariau  theory — both  terms  in  themselves  inaccnrato 
from  tlieir  exaggeration,  as  all  such  terms  usually  are.  One  is,  tbat  we 
require  forces  other  than  those  which  we  see  in  operation ;  and  the  other, 
that  it  is  unnecessarily  sought  to  do  by  violent  njie^ns  t^^^  ,^At^f^  can 
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be  eqnally  well  effected  by  time.  It  is  not,  however,  a  question  raised 
as  to  tbe  nature  of  tbe  force,  but  as  to  its  energy ;  it  is  not  a  question  of 
necessity  one  way  or  tbe  other,  but  of  inteipretation ;  it  is  a  question 
of  dynamics  and  not  of  time,  and  we  caonot  acce|>t  tbe  iiitn)du<:tiou  of 
time  in  explauation  of  problems  tbe  real  difficulties  of  n  liieli  are  thereby 
more  often  passed  over  than  solved.  Tinae  may  and  must  be  used  as 
without  limits;  there  is  no  reason  why  any  attempt  should  be  made  either 
toexteud  or  to  curtail  it;  but  while  there  is  no  need  for  frugiili ty,  there  is  no 
wisdom  in  prodigality.  After  all,  it  will  he  found  that,  whichever  theory 
is  adopted,  the  need  will  not  be  very  different ;  the  monnta  in -range,  for 
the  gradual  elevation  of  which  tbe  one  will  ash  100,000  years,  the  other 
may  require  for  its  more  sadden  elevation  a  force  taking  the  samenum- 
berof  years  to  accumulate  its  energies. 

We  mast,  however,  Judge  of  the  past  by  tbe  features  it  has  stamped 
on  the  land,*  and  these  we  must  interpret  not  entirely  by  our  own  expe- 
rience, not  alone  by  our  estimate  of  force,  butby  our  knowledge  of  what 
amount  of  force  the  energy  dae  to  the  thermal  condition  of  the  globe 
can  develop  oa  known  dynamical  principles,  and  by  our  observation  of 
wb:it  those  forces  have  effected  in  past  times. 

However  we  may  differ  iu  onr  interpretation  of  tbe  present  thermal 
state  of  tbe  globe,  most  geologists  agree  in  accepting  the  bypotbesis  of 
central  beat  as  tbe  one  best  iu  accordance  with  known  facts  relating  to 
subterranean  temperature,  tbe  eruption  of  igneous  rocks,  the  action  of 
metamorphism,  and  tbe  crashing  and  contortions  of  rock-masses.  Tbe 
radiation  of  beat  into  space  has  been  accompanied  by  a  gradual  con- 
traction of  the  central  mass,  and  a  shrinking  of  tbe  crust,  to  which  the 
Irongh  of  oceans,  tbe  elevation  of  continents,  tbe  protrusion  of  monut- 
ain-cbaius,  and  tbe  faulting  of  strata  are  to  be  attributed.  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  that  contraction  was  accompanied  by  a  like  gradual 
yielding  and  adaptation  of  tbe  solid  crust  to  tbe  lessening  circumference 
of  tbe  globe ;  or  whether  the  resistance  of  tbe  rigid  crust  was  only  over- 
come at  intervals  by  paroxysmal  efforts.  This  latter  was  the  view 
held  by  most  of  oar  early  geologists,  and  is  still  the  prevailing  one 
abroad. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  deal  with  tbe  first  steps  of  tbe  problem. 
Let  us  take  it  after,  for  example,  the  re-adjustment  of  the  crnst  (when  it 
must  have  been  many  miles  thick)  which  resulted  in  the  elevation  of 
snch  a  mountain-chain  as  that  of  tbe  Alps;  and  here  I  must  assume  a 
point  in  advance.  The  resisting  strata  having  given  way  to  the  ten- 
sion to  which  they  had  beeu  subjected,  a  state  of  equilibrium  and  re- 
pose would  for  a  time  ensne.  As  the  secular  refrigeration  6ul)sequently 
proceeded,  the  tangential  force  due  to  contraction  resumed  action  ;  and 
while  certain  larger  areas  were  depressed,  chiefly  by  the  action  of  gravity, 

'TbeevideDceof  facta  with  respect  to  tbe  glacial  period  bes  led  to  tbe  ailnii««iun  of 
tgreater  lotensity  of  cold;  to  we  contend  that  the  evidence  of  tbe  paat,  at  timva, 
napecting  tbe  greater  efTeots  of  heat,  is  eqnall;  dednite. 
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other  and  smaller portioDS  of  the  crast,  presentiog  less  resistance,  yielded, 
and  rose  at  right  angles  to  the  tangeDtial  pressure. 

Now  eitber,  if  the  elevator;  force  were  limited  and  ouiform  in  de- 
gree, a  poiot  would  bo  reached  at  which  that  force  was  balanced  by 
the  incrensiDg  resistance  and  weight  of  the  strata,  and  the  moTemeot 
would  cease ;  or  else,  if  the  energy  was  a  constantly-generated  quantity, 
and  the  rigiditj  such  as  to  prevent  yielding  beyond  a  certain  extent, 
(and  no  solid  crnst  can  be  perfectly  flexible,)  then  it  would  be  a  dy- 
namtcal  necessity  that  a  time  wonld  come  when,  from  the  accumulation 
of  that  energy,  it  wonld  overcome  the  resistance,  and  the  opposing 
strata  be  suddenly  rent  and  fhtctared.  This  primary  resistance  re- 
moved, the  full  power  of  the  elevatory  force  would  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  dipjoiDtecl  mass,  and  the  sur|>lns  energy  expended  in  at  once 
rapidly  forcing  forward  and  tilting  up  the  now  yielding  strata  along  the 
line  of  fracture  to  that  position  and  that  height  required  to  restore  a 
state  of  equilibrium  and  no  more.  It  is  not  possible  for  any  number  of 
minor  forces,  where  the  ultimate  resistance  exceeds  each  one  taken 
separately,  to  accomplish  in  any  time,  however  long,  that  which  reqaires 
for  its  execution  a  major  force  of  infinitely  greater  power. 

Either  a  minor  force,  if  sufQcient  to  move  a  given  weight,  will  go  on 
moving,  or  else,  if  from  any  cause  a  further  or  secondary  and  independ- 
ent resistance,  such  as  In  this  case  that  dependent  on  the  cohesion  of 
the  strata,  has  to  be  met,  additional  power  mnat  be  brought  to  bear, 
which,  if  that  secondary  resistance  be  then  overcome,  the  cumnlated 
force,  beiug  far  in  excess  of  the  residnal  resistance,  will  be  immediately 
expended  with  energy  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  resistance 
mastereil.  Thus,  although  a  railway-engine  could  readily  move  ten  car- 
riages, it  could  not  move  one  hundred.  It  is  true  that  if  it  were  allowed 
to  proceed  with  ten  ciuriages  at  a  time  it  could  perform  the  removal  of 
the  whole  in  ten  Journeys,  but  if  that  were  not  practicable  it  would  re- 
quire the  simultaneous  application,  say  of  ten  engines,  to  accomplish 
the  same  Journey  at  one  time,  and  by  no  other  means  could  the  inertia 
of  the  mass  be  overcome,  altboogh  when  once  overcome  the  force  em- 
ployed would  be  largely  in  excess  of  that  required  for  traction  only. 

Again,  in  the  case  of  large  faults  traversing  thick  masses  of  strata, 
the  conditions  are  nearly  the  name.  For  example,  in  the  great  Craven 
fault-,  which  brings  the  disjointed  edges  of  the  Silurian  rocks  on  a  level 
with  the  di^oint«d  edges  of  the  Coal-Measures,  the  extent  of  displace- 
ment is  in  places  as  much  as  1,000  feet,  and  the  range  of  the  fault  ex- 
ceeds 50  miles.  If  we  take  the  thickness  of  the  strata  so  fi-actnred  at 
20,000  or  any  greater  number  of  feet,  it  is  not  possible  to  conceive  any 
small  force  acting  tfarongh  any  length  of  time  to  have  effected  their  dis- 
ruption, unless  it  conld  b«  imagined  that  the  fiuilt  bad  proceeded  pro- 
gressively with  the  gradnal  accnmnlatlon  of  the  strata,  which  is  impoasi- 
ble.  In  any  way,  the  fracture  mnst  have  occurred  suddenly  at  the 
moment  the  tension  overcame  the  resistance  of  the  mass :  it  then  neces- 
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sarily  follows  that  with  tbe  residual  resistance  reilaccd  to  mere  gravity, 
a  displucement,  ending  in  a  state  of  equilibrium  of  the  fractured  strata, 
-would  at  ouce  enaae,  the  amoaot  of  displacement  l^eing  iu  proportion 
to  the  severity  of  the  strain. 

Tbe  resolta  of  the  foregoing  conditioDS  are  in  perfect  accordance  with 
observation.  The  enormons  crampling  and  folding  of  tbe  strata — ^^tbe 
vast  nptbrow  of  their  disjointed  edges — indicate  tbe  energy  of  the  forces 
which  has  been  exited,  has  been  spent,  and  again  accumnlated.  Of 
these  forces,  iC  is  as  difficnlC  for  as  to  realize  the  intensity  as  it  is  to 
fktbom  the  immensity  of  space.  These  are  among  the  questions  for  the 
fdtore. 

While  thus  refrigeration  progressed,  aud  tbe  shell  of  the  globe  became 
thicker,  other  causes  came  into  operation  to  give  it  greater  rigidity,  and 
BO  better  fit  it  for  tbe  habitation  of  man. 

Id  the  many  discussions  to  which  this  question  has  given  rise,  it  baa 
been  too  much  assumed  that  the  shell  was  of  uniform  or  nearly  nniform 
thickness ;  the  irregalarities  of  the  upper  surTace  were  apparent,  but 
tboee  possible  on  tbe  under  surface  have  been  scarcely  sufficiently  con- 
sidere<l.  Tbere  is,  however,  I  think,  reason  to  suppose,  from  some  col- 
lateral iuqniries,  that  tbe  under  surface  of  the  shell  is  ribbed  and  chan- 
Deled  in  a  manner  and  on  a  scale  materially  to  influence  the  o|>eration 
of  that  fluidity  of  the  nucleus  and  mobility  of  tbe  crust  on  which  so 
many  able  and  elaborate  calculations  have  been  based. 

Let  us  take,  on  a  continental  area  having  a  mean  surfece-temperatur« 
of  55>^  Fahr.,  a  point  in  tbe  earth's  crust  through  which  anj  isotherm  of 


depth  passes— suppose  it  be  that  of  1,000<^.  This  earth-isotherm  will 
possibly  be  found  at  a  depth  of  between  50,000  and  100.000  feet."  The 
isothermal  plane  must  approximatively  follow  the  contours  of  the  sur- 
face, and  in  mountain -districts,  M  may  rise  some  1,000  to  4,000  feet  above 
its  other  level.  Bat  when  we  come  to  seas,  such  as  the  Mediterranean, 
tbe  sea-bed  has  the  mean  temperatnre  of  the  surface,  (or  more  correctly 
tbe  mean  temperature  of  the  wint«r-months,)  and  the  depth  of  that  bed 
being  from  0,000  to  8,000  feet,  tbe  earth's  thermal  plane  of  1,000°  is 
thrown  proportionally  lower  than  on  the  adjitcent  land. 

■Tboro  isreoMD  to  beliave  that  tbe  niteof  iucreaHeot"  tenipeiatnreof  1°  FoLr,  for 
•T«ry  50  to  60  feel  of  depth,  which  obtains  near  the  Barface,  is,  owing  to  the  incrsased 
coaductiTopoweiof  the  rooks,  moch  lew  at  great«t  depth*. ^     vivvtvli. 
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With  tbe  great  oceans,  O,  other  couditious  come  into  operation  which 
increase  the  difference,  for  the  cold  Arctic  waters  pass  in  an  nndercnr- 
reiit  from  the  poles  to  the  equator  with  so  little  loaa  of  heat  that  near 
the  eqnator  a  deepsea  temperature  of  35°  Pahr.  or  even  lower  exists. 
Therefore,  to  the  depth  of  the  ocean,  we  have  to  add  a  depth  equivalent 
to  the  difference  between  the  mean  temperatnre  of  the  adjacent  land 
and  that  of  the  deep  waters.  In  the  Arctic  zone,  the  temperatnre  of  the 
land  is  less  than  that  of  the  sea,  but  as  we  approach  the  eqnator  the 
former  exceeds  that  of  the  latter  at  depths  by  as  mnch  as  HP,  which  is 
equal  to  a  difference  in  depth  of  about  2,000  feet.  The  main  channels 
of  the  j^reat  oceanic  tronghs  in  the  tropics  have  a  depth  of  18,000  feet 
or  more.  If  we  add  to  this  2,000  feet  for  the  differeuee  of  temperature 
between  the  snrface  and  tbe  sea-bed,  and  4^000  feet  for  the  rise  under 
certain  monutain^ihains,  we  shall  have  a  total  of  24,000  feet  as  tbe 
approximate  difference  of  level  of  the  isotherm  of  1,000°  in  ai^acent 
continental  and  oceanic  areas." 

As  the  position  of  the  other  earth-isotherms  will  in  like  manner  occupy 
successive  planes  approximatively  parallel  with  the  surface,  whether  of 
land  or  sea-bed,  it  follows  that,  if  a  central  molten  nucleas  exists,  it  will 
be  divided  into  areas  separated  by  boundary  lines  no  less  important 
than  those  formed  by  tbe  continental  areas  between  tbe  several  oceanic 
areas  on  the  snrface ;  and,  as  tbey  are  even  more  Inclosed  and  isolated, 
their  conditioD  with  regard  to  the  possible  existence  of  tidal  action 
would  approach  more  to  that  of  an  inland  sea,  sncb  as  the  Mediterranean, 
where  their  infinence  is  scarcely  felt  It  may  be  a  question  also  whether 
the  rigidity  of  the  earth's  crust  is  not  indnenced  by  this  mode  of  stractare. 
It  must  certainly  have  affected  the  permanence  of  continental  and 
oceanic  areas;  in  the  one  case  by  the  convexity  of  the  surface  favoring 
elevation,  and  in  tbe  other  by  the  concavity  favoring  gradual  subsid- 
ence. 

Notwithstanding  this,  it  may  naturally  be  asbed,  in  view  of  the  more 
constant  slow  changes  and  movements  to  which  in  past  times  tbe  crust 
of  the  earth  has  been  subject — and  that  even  np  to  a  period  so  geolog- 
ically recent  as  the  elevation  o^the  Alps  and  the  Andes — how  it  hap- 
pens that  it  is  now  so  quiescent  and  comparatively  immovable.  The 
hypotheses  bothof  Mr.  Hopkins  and  Sir  W.  Thompson  grapple  with  this 
difficulty.  Tbe  former  not  only  considered  that  the  crust  was  eight 
hundred  to  one  thousand  miles  thick,  but  he  also  supposed  that  there 
were  only  local  and  limited  bodies  of  molten  matter,  the  rest  of  the 
nucleus  having  become  solid.  Tbe  latter  also  concludes,  though  on  other 
grounds,  that  tbe  secular  refrigeration,conibined  with  the  excessive  press- 
ure, has  led  to  a  solidification,  commencing  at  the  center,  of  the  whole  in- 
terior of  our  globe;t  while,  as  before  mentioned,  Mr.  Mallet,  admitting 

*Tbe  Dombere  used  are  morelr  apprDximative. 

tTbe  Rot.  Oamond  Fisher.on  the  ofh«r  hand,  showed  in  18T3  (Geological  Msftuiiie, 
vol.  s,  p.  34S)  tbat  on  the  aappotition  of  ft  globe  beooming  solid  thtoaghont  at  tbe 
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tbe  priDciple  of  a  Bolid  ornst  of  great  thickuess,  has  proposed  a  theory 
to  accoant  for  the  coDtinaed  i^ectioQ  of  molten  matter  from  depths  not 
far  beueath  tbe  aarface,  and  acting  indepeadeatly  of  any  common  soarce 
of  lava  supply,  by  the  conversioD  of  the  energy  resulting  from  omshhig 
into  heat  along  given  lines  of  intense  pressure. 

It  seema,  however,  to  me  that  tbe  aniform  character  appertaining  to 
volcanic  eruptions  over  the  whole  world,  tbe  traveling  of  earthquake 
movements,  tbe  flexibility  yet  evinced  in  movements  of  the  crust,  and 
the  magnitude  of  the  later  geological  changes,  precludes  the  acceptancr> 
of  the  conditions  snggested  by  these  distinguished  physicists,  and  leads 
me  to  seek  for  other  causes  to  account  for  the  present  stable  condition 
of  tbe  earth. 

The  cause  which  suggests  itself  to  me  is  the  intense  cold  of  the  glacial 
period  through  which  the  earth  has  so  recently  passed,  and  which  has, 
as  it  were,  anticipated  or  forestalled  the  refrigeration  which,  in  ordinary 
course,  would  have  taken  a  longer  time  to  effect,  and  so  would  have  been 
prolonged  into  some  subsequent  period.  At  present,  the  annual  varia- 
tion of  temperature  in  these  latitude  extends  to  a  depth  of  about  30  feet; 
tbe  masimum  beat  of  summer  being  felt  undergroaod  by  tbe  end  of 
November,  and  the  maximum  cold  of  winter  by  the  beginning  of  June,  at  a 
depth  of  26  feet.  But  supposing  the  cold  of  winter  at  depths  not  to  alter- 
nate with  and  be  influenced  by  summer  heat,  then  tbe  abstraction  of 
heat  would  continue  to  a  depth  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time  during 
vbich  tbe  cold  at  the  surface  was  maintained ;  and  such  must  have  been 
the  conditions  over  a  l»rge  portion  of  tbe  northern  hemisphere  (and  I 
believe  of  tbe  southern  contem[)oraneou8ly)  during  the  glacial  period. 
For  as  permanent  ice  and  snow  tben  extended  down  to  these  latitudes, 
tbe  summer  sun  would  not  sensibly  affect  surfaces  so  covered,  and  tbe 
abstmction  of  heat  must  have  proceeded  uninterruptedly.  To  what 
depth  the  efi'ect  may  have  extended  has  not  yet  been  investigated,  bat 
that  it  must  have  been  very  considerable  is  evident  from  tbe  depth  to 
which  the  annual  variutions  are  now  felt.  Consequently,  withaunifom 
permanent  temperature  of  32°  or  lower  at  the  surface,  and  considering 
tbe  loug  duration  of  the  glacial  period,  we  may  form  some  conception  of 
bow  far  beneath  tbe  surface  the  extreme  cold  must  have  extended; 
even  now,  in  parts  of  Siberia,  the  ground  is  permanently  frozen  to  a 
depth  of  300  to  400  feet.  Then  the  surface  temperature  in  these  lati- 
todes,  instead  of  commencing  as  now  with  a  mean  of  50°,  and  attaining 
a  degree,  say  of  70°,  at  a  depth  of  1,UU0  feet,  commenced  with  a  tem- 
perature of  32°  F.  or  less,  and  tbe  isothermal  of  70°  must  have  been 
mclling  temperature,  aod  afterward  cooling  aa  a  solid,  tlio  umoaiit  of  crntiiplings  and 
contortiouB  of  tbe  tnrface  nhicb  could  be  prodoced  by  its  suUBcqneut  refrigeration 
vonlU  be  very  mach  smaller  tbnu  snfQcient  to  accoaot  for  the  eiistiD;;  iaequolitiuH  of 
tbe  eartb's  snrfsce ;  aod  benco  be  oonuladed  that  such  baa  out  been  the  mude  in  which 
the  earth  has  attaioed  its  preiieDt  state,  but  that  a  craaC  commeoced  to  form  before  the 
interior  became  solid.  (See  also  Mr.  Fisher's  paper  "  Od  the  Elevatton  at  UouKtain- 
Cli«iDs"lii  Tiaua.  Cambridge  Phil.  8oc.  for  1869,  vol.  xi,  i>art  iii.), ,  v  ■vtmvl\^ 
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depreRaed  below  its  present  level  to  an  ezteut  io  proportion  to  tbe  dara- 
tiOQ  of  the  glacial  cold.  On  the  retara  of  the  present  more  t«mperate 
climate,  that  portion  of  the  crust  of  tbe  earth,  measuring  certainly  many 
bnndieds,  and  possibly  some  tbonsands  of  feet  in  depth,  which  bad 
suffered  from  tbia  abnormal  loss  of  heat,  would  have  to  recover  it« 
equilibrium  with  exietiog  conditioos  by  another  change  in  the  isother- 
mal planes,  and,  until  tliat  was  effected,  little  or  no  loss  by  radiation  wonld 
take  place. 

Or  to  look  at  it  in  another  way,  let  us  suppose  periods  of  equal  tem- 
perature before  and  after  the  glacial  epoch.  As  the  radiation  of  heat 
is  in  proportion  to  the  difference  of  temperature  between  tbe  warm  body 
and  the  aurronnding  medium,  the  loss  of  heat  by  the  earth  would,  if  no 
colder  period  had  intervened,  have  been  nearly  equal  in  equal  times; 
bnt  with  tbe  greater  cold  of  tbe  glacial  epoch,  the  same  result  wonld  be 
effected  in  a  shorter  time,  or,  what  is  tantamount,  tbe  losa  in  tbe  same 
time  during  the  glacial  period  would  be  greater  than  in  the  other  two 
periods.  Thas  supposing  we  take  any  given  time  of  the  glacial  period 
to  be  productive  of  a  refrigeration  of  the  crust  equal  to  that  which  would 
be  effected  in  a  certain  longer  time  of  tbe  pre-glacial  or  post-glacial 
periods,  then  for  a  term  of  time— of  length  having  a  certain  relatioD  to 
the  difference  between  the  two — succeeding  the  glacial  epoch,  the  earth 
would,  with  its  outer  crust  so  much  below  tbe  normal,  loose  little  or  no 
heat  by  radiation,  so  that  during  that  subsequent  period  tbe  thermo- 
dynamical  effects  due  to  cooling  wonld  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  or 
cease  altogether,  and  a  period  of  nearly  stable  equilibrium,  such  as  now 
prevails,  obtain. 

This  last  great  change  in  tbe  long  geological  record  is  one  of  so  ex- 
ceptional a  nature,  that,  as  I  have  formerly  elsewhere  observed,*  it 
deeply  impresses  me  with  the  belief  of  great  purpose  and  all-wise  de- 
sign, in  staying  that  progressive  refrigeration  and  contraction  on  which 
the  movements  of  tbe  crust  of  the  earth  depend,  and  wbicU  has  tbna  had 
imparted  to  it  that  rigidity  and  stability  which  now  render  it  so  fit  and 
suitable  for  tbe  habitation  of  civilized  man ;  for,  without  that  immobil- 
ity, the  slow  and  constantly-recurring  changes  would,  apart  from  the 
rarer  and  greater  catastrophes,  have  rendered  oar  rivers  nnnavigable, 
our  harbors  inaccessible,  our  edifices  insecure,  our  springs  ever-varying, 
aud  our  climates  ever-changing ;  and,  while  some  districts  would  bave 
lK>en  gradually  uplifted,  other  whole  countries  must  bave  l»een  gradually 
submerged  ;  and  against  tbia  inevitable  destiny  no  human  foresight 
could  have  prevailed. 

■Pbiloaophioul  Traosactious  for  16(>4,  p.  305. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  CONSIDERA- 
TION OF  THE  MEMOIR  OF  MR.  HOFRATHES  G.  WEX,  UPON 
THE  DIMINUTION  OF  THE  WATER  OF  RIVERS  AND  STREAMS. 


[Presented  April  33, 1874,  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Viennn.— TraiulBted  fh>m  the  Oer- 
man  by  M.  A.  Heury.] 


The  special  committee  of  the  Imperial  Academy,  called  aC  the  request 
of  Mr.  Ho&athes  Wex,  and  which  that  geatlemao  was  invited  to  attend, 
was  composed  of  the  foUowiog  regnlar  members:  Fenzl,  Jeliaek,  voq 
Schrotter,  Stefan,  and  Suesa;  and  held  three  sessions,  on  the  13tb  of 
October,  on  the  18th  of  December,  1S73,  and  the  18th  of  Janaary,  1874, 
during  which  the  facts  contained  in  the  memoir  of  Mr.  Wex,  and  the 
recommendations  based  thereon,  were  thoroughly  disoassed. 

As  basis  for  the  final  coDclosioo  attained  by  the  commission,  it  seems 
advisable  to  give  a  short  rfyume  of  the  observations  and  deductions 
confined  in  Uie  paper  of  Mr.  Wex. 

The  author  first  gives  various  data,  fh>m  the  second  volume  of 
Berghaus's  statistics,  in  regard  to  the  height  of  water,  of  the  Bhioe  at 
Emmerich,  of  the  Elbe  at  Magdebnrg,  and  of  the  Oder  at  EUstdn; 
according  to  which  the  mean  and  lowest  heights  have  sunk  considerably 
in  the  course  of  time,  while  the  high  water  is  exhibited  more  frequently 
and  in  greater  elevation. 

Dr.  Berghaus  was  led,  throngh  the  examination  of  the  heights  of  the 
water  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder,  to  the  conclosion  that  in  both  these 
streams  the  quantity  of  water,  when  at  its  lowest  level,  had  considerably 
decreased,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  these  rivers  threatened  to 
disappear  from  the  ranks  of  navigable  streams  if  this  diminntioa  con- 
tinued in  as  great  proportion  as  at  that  time,  1781. 

Mr.  Hofrathes  Wex  arrived,  through  long  years  of  observations,  at 
the  same  result  as  Bergbans,  and  declared  that  there  is  a  continued 
decrease  in  the  water  of  the  above-named  rivers,  and  also  in  those  of  the 
Vistula  and  the  Danube.    His  assertion  excited  objections  on  all  sides. 

In  opposition  to  it — 1.  The  imperial  Prossian  private  goverument 
surveyor,  F.  Hegen,  throngh  measnrements  of  the  high  and  mean 
heights  of  the  Bhine  at  Dnaeeldorf,  found,  it  is  true,  a  slight  dimiuation, 
(on  an  average  2.9  end  1.C  lines  a  day,]  he  explained  this,  however,  by 
the  recent  alterations  made  in  the  stream,  which  promoted  the  removal 
of  the  Ice,  and  the  escape  of  the  high  water.  2,  The  imperial  hydran- 
lie  inspector,  Maass,  found  from  the  record  of  143  years  of  the  observa- 
tions of  the  heights  of  the  water  of  the  Elbe,  at  Madgeburg,  a  consid- 
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erable  siobing  (of  17.35^  and  34  iDcfaes)  Id  tbe  mean  of  high  vater  and 
of  low  water,  whicb  be  also  attribated  to  cbaoges  made  in  the  Btream; 
tbe  deepening  of  the  bed,  and  the  coDseqnent  iucrease  io  the  velocity 
of  Ibe  correut.  3.  The  opinioo  was  positively  declared  that  tbe  in 
recent  times  more  abundant  and  rapid  flowing  of  the  high  water  woald 
carry  away  snfficient  quantities  to  acconnt  for  the  decrease  in  tbe  mean 
uid  low  wat«r  heights. 

The  author  next  shows — 1.  From  the  regular  observations  of  the  late 
Bavarian  buitding-innpector,  Grobeuau,  at  Germersbeim,  of  the  heights 
of  water  of  the  Rhine  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  contiuaed  during 
tweuty-eight  years,  whicb  give  not  only  the  height,  bat  also  tbe  quantity 
of  flowing  water,  that  with  the  sinking  of  tbe  mean  of  the  levels  there 
was  also  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  water  flowing  through  tbe  rivers. 
2.  That  according  to  the  observations  of  the  commission  of  inspection  of 
tbe  Elbe  Biver,the  bedof  the  stream  was  deepest  when  the  water-marks 
irere  highest,  while  on  tbe  contrary,  when  the  mean  middle  and  lowest 
heights  had  sunken,  the  bed  of  tbe  river  had  been  raised  by  being  filled 
in  with  sand,  so  that  tbe  sinking  of  the  water-marks  at  Madgeburg  can- 
not be  attributed  to  tbe  deepening  of  the  bed  of  the  stream.  3.  That 
the  high  water  cannot  compensate  for  the  decrease  in  the  qaantity  of 
water  at  the  low  and  mean  heights  is  proved  by  Mr.  Wex,  in  tbe  first 
place  by  the  before-mentioned  register  of  the  water-heights  at  Souder- 
heitn,  according  to  which  it  is  found  that  the  decrease  in  tbe  entire 
amount  of  water  is  very  nearly  proportional  to  that  in  tbe  water- heights; 
imd  in  the  second  place  by  tbe  measurements  for  thirty-two  years  of  tbe 
Witter-marks  of  the  Danube  at  Alt  Orsova,  which  show  a  decrease,  not 
only  in  tbe  mean  and  low,  but  also  in  tbe  high  water  recorded,  which 
Mr.  Wex  correctly  attributes  to  the  cironmstanee  that,  in  the  large 
tributary  streams  of  tbe  Danube,  the  water  is  high  at  different  times. 

Id  reviewing  the  simple  and  evident  facts  given  by  our  author,  the 
commission  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  lowering  in  the  mean  and 
low  water  heights  of  the  rivers  mentioned,  observed  during  tbe  last 
hundred  years,  should  be  attribated  to  the  decrease  in  tbe  yearly  amount 
of  water. 

Mr.  Wex  now  stated  that  tbe  diminotion  in  the  amount  of  water  in 
these  rivers  indicated  a  decrease  in  the  productive  power  of  the  springs, 
and  further  proof  of  this  was  afforded  by  tbe  lessening  of  the  water  in 
the  brooks,  aqnedacts,  and  wells  or  fountains. 

The  commission  on  this  point  were  in  full  accord  with  our  author, 
Bince  they  considered  amply  confirmed  the  conclusion  that  with  the 
inking  of  the  mean  of  the  low-water  there  was  corresponding  decrease 
in  the  springs  and  in  all  tbe  water  in  tbe  neighborhood  of  the  rivers. 

The  cause  of  thfs  decrease  in  tbe  copionsness  of  springs  may  lie— 1. 
In  a  diminution,  owing  to  the  advance  of  civilization ;  that  is,  to  tbe 
Uprooting  of  the  forests,  in  the  yearly  amount  of  precipitation.  2.  In 
the  increased  evaporation  &om  the  snrface  of  the  earth,  also  due  to  tbe 
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above-mentioned  cause.  3.  In  this  cbaoge  in  tbe  surface-condition  of 
the  eartb,  tbe  amount  of  water  precipitated,  instead  of  being  held  iu 
reserve  and  slowly  percolating,  rashes  suddenly  into  the  stream,  and 
for  a  short  time  high  water  prevails,  which  is  followed  by  a  long  period 
of  dryness. 

The  question  of  the  influence  of  forests  upon  tbe  amonnt  of  precipi- 
tAtion  has  for  some  time  engaged  the  attention  of  naturalists.  Sueh 
an  inflnence  has  been  asserted,  partly  from  theoretic  consideration 
and  partly  on  account  of  tbe  entire  change  presented  by  the  climatic 
relations  of  tbe  coantries  in  which  the  forests  have  disappeared.  It 
was  at  first  supposed  that  tbe  woods  furnished  for  tbe  rain-cloud  an 
obstacle  similar  to  that  presented  by  mountain-ridges  to  cloud-currents, 
and  condensed  tbe  watery  vapor  j  also,  that  the  lower  temperature  and 
greater  relative  humidity  of  the  woods  promoted  precipitation.  Iu  tbe 
latter  view  of  that  subject,  Dr.  Berger,  of  Frankfort,  especially  made 
some  careful  comparisons  between  the  temperature  and  humidity  of  tbe 
woods  and  that  of  tbe  open  fields. 

It  is  probable  that  such  infiuence  exists;  but  while,  on  tbe  one  band, 
its  consequence  may  be  overestimated,  on  the  other  hand  there  is  want 
of  direct  proof,  inasmuch  as  the  rain-measurements  have  been  continued 
too  short  a  time,  both  at  stations  situated  within  tbe  woods  and  outside 
of  them  in  theopen  fields.  Besides,  the  observationaoftheraiu-measares 
cannot  well  be  compared  on  account  of  the  difference  in  the  conditions, 
(variations  in  altitude,  inclination  of  tbe  surface  toward  dififerent  points 
of  the  compass,  &c.') 

On  account  of  the  great  practical  importance  of  the  alleged  decrease 
of  the  quantity  of  rain  to  the  interests  of  national  economy,  the  Me- 
teorological Society  of  Edinburgh,  in  the  year  1859,  at  the  suggestion  of 
its  president,  the  Marquis  of  Tweedale,  ofi'ered  a  prize  for  tbe  best  in- 
vestigation of  the  question  whether  the  amount  of  rain  in  Western 
Europe  bad  undergone  any  alteration.  The  author  of  tbe  article  whieb 
gained  tbe  reward,  Mr.  T.  F.  Jamieson,  foand  in  the  yearly  measure- 
ments of  rainfalls,  to  which  he  had  access,  no  grounds  for  the  appre- 
hension of  a  progressive  decrease  in  the  quantity.  There  appeared  to 
be  only  local  oscillations,  to  which  it  was  difficult  to  assign  a  cause. 

*  Uullendorf  oonparea,  iu  bis  nork,  Tbe  ProportioD  of  tb«  Bsin-fkU  in  Germanj-, 
page  95,  tlie  amoant  of  rain  for  ISSG-lBoS  of  Neider-Bielau.  with  tbftt  of  Tiefenfort, 
(situBtediD  the  woods,)  and  foand  for  tbe  flret  17.8  and  for  Ibe  last  21£  par.  incbf«; 
bnt  he  did  not  himself  consiiJer  this  cesnlt  dociaive.  PiofeBBor  Hoffman,  in  Giesseu, 
found  that  the  Tain-carves  of  three  differeot  situatioDS  io  the  woods  were,  foe  tbo 
entire  year,  parallel  with  eacb  other,  which  says  nothing  aa  to  tbe  alleged  inflnence  of 
tbe  woods. — Joumal  of  Meteorologi/,  vol.  ii,  p.  ^1. 

As  to  the  comparative  obeervations  of  rain-d«posita  in  the  department  of  the  Loire, 
which  it  mn«t  be  admitted  inolnded  only  twelve  months,  Becquerel  fonad  tbat  tb» 
amonnt  of  raiu  precipitated  in  tbe  Deigbborbood  of  forests  was  greater  than  at  a  din- 
tanoe  ttom  them,  in  tbe  propottion  of  5 !  4,  (Comptes  Reodns,  t.  liiv,  p.  IQ.)— Journal 
of  MeieoTvlogy,  vol.  ii,  p.  231. 
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The  action  of  the  Meteorological  Society  of  Edinburgh  in  this  matter  led 
to  the  institatioD  of  analogone  inTestigations,  and  to  the  establishment 
of  a  largo  namber  of  rain-Btatious  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  through 
^e  intervention  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  which  appointed  a  special  committee  for  this  purpose.  Mv. 
G.  J.  Symonds  nudertook,  in  London,  the  inspection  of  the  stations  in 
tbat  city  and  the  elaboration  of  the  observations  recorded.  In  most  of 
the  stations  the  obtiervations  examined  by  Mr.  Symouds  in  the  course 
of  his  investigations  in  regard  to  the  question  of  a  continual  change  in 
the  amount  of  rain,  extend  back  to  Jannary,  1726;  and  for  stilt  older 
measurements,  going  back  as  far  as  January,  16S8,  we  are  indebted  to 
the  observatory  of  Paris. 

Mr.  Symonds  gives,  in  the  Re]>ort  of  the  British  Association  for  1S66, 
page  287,  a  table  of  the  rain-fall  of  England,  taken  from  the  registers 
oi  seventeen  atatiouB,  according  to  dates,  which  are  introduced  to  show 
proportions. 


Periods 

Aukh 

inta. 

Perlndi. 

Amo 

172B— 1735 

94.6 

86.7 

1806-1815 

94.6 

1736—1745 

78.7 

1816-1825 

103.9 

1746—1755 

76.6 

».5 

1826-1835 

101.3 

1756-1765 

88.3 

1836—1845 

100.2 

176IJ— 1775 

103.6 

9S.4 

1846—1855 

100.6 

1776—1785 

93.  a 

1856-1865 

96.3 

17«6— 1795 

96.6 

„.. 

1796—1605 

98.7 

In  the  Meteorological  Annuaire  of  the  central  physicahobservatory  for 
1873,  page  254,  appears  the  following  table  of  the  yearly  amount  of  rain 
in  Paris,  prepared  by  Mari6  Davy  : 

Period.  Amimnt.  Period.  Amonnt. 

1688—1700  617  1791—1798  414 

1701—1710  481  l-*)*— 1810  51B 

1711—1720  465  1811—1820  496 

1721—1730  378  1821-1830  514 

1731—1740  411  1831—1840  507 

1741—1750  420  1841—1850  539 

1773—1780  MO  1851—1860  520 

1781-1790  507  1861-1870  '     493 

According  to  the  observations  in  England  and  France,  there  is  no 
perceptible  decrease  in  the  yearly  amount  deposited,  bat  after  the  lupse 
of  ten  years,  oscillations  in  the  rates  of  the  raiu-falls  appear,  the  canse  . 
of  which  is  at  present  unknown.  It  is  rash  to  conclude  from  these  facts 
that  there  is  no  alteration  in  the  amount  of  said  precipitations  in  West- 
ern Europe,  and  that  in  the  interior  of  continents  there  is  also  no  change. 
Still  the  rain-measurements  of  the  continental  stations  do  not  appear 
to  iudieate  snch  a  decrease,  although,  to  be  sure,  they  do  not  extend  as 
far  back  as  conid  be  desired." 

*  la  tke  loiperiol  Central  Heteorolugical  EatabliBfameDt  are  tfae  raiD-measateuientB  of 
■boat  120  stations  in  Enrope  and  North  America,  which  ■bonid  be  itrveot^gaied  with 
nforence to thU qneatioQ.  li.m,  .     s^ivtvtvh^ 
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A  similar  resnit  was  arrived  at  by  the  iDTestigation  of  the  Smitlisoniaa 
lUHtitatinD  of  ibe  raiD-Dieasarements  io  North  America,  where,  on  acconnt 
oi  the  great  extent  of  foreat  cleared  away,  a  change  in  the  proportion  of 
the  deiKwits  might  well  be  expected. 

In  regard  to  Che  old  rain-observatious,  it  shoold  be  remarked  that  tbey 
were  not  taken  daily,  but  at  longer  intervals  of  time,  whereby  their  ac- 
curacy was  considerably  impaired.  Besides,  the  rain-gauges  were  fi%- 
qnently  not  well  placed,  (upon  roofs,  towers,  &c.)  Both  these  circam- 
btances,  taken  together,  might  produce  an  appearance  of  decrease  in  the 
quantity  of  raio.^ 

But  although  nearly  two  hnndred  years  of  direct  rain- measurement 
funiitth  no  proof  of  a  progressive  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  rain,  in 
view  of  the  facts  presented  by  our  author,  (taken  mostly  fh>m  Milne 
Hume's  essay  in  the  Journal  of  the  Meteorological  Society  of  Scotland, 
vol.  3,  p.  35,)  by  Becqnerel,  Meteorological  Atlas  of  the  Obserratory  of 
Paris  for  1867,  Journal  of  Meteorology,  vol.  4,  p.  86,  and  by  others,  and 
which  appear  to  indicate  a  deterioration  in  the  climate  after  the  level- 
ing of  the  forests,  it  would  not  be  jast  to  consider  this  hypothesis  of  no 
importance. 

The  commission  consequently  concluded  that  an  influence  of  the  woo<ls 
upon  the  amount  of  rain  deposited,  and  especially  upon  the  yearly  con- 
tribution, is  probable,  althongb  direct  observation  does  not  give  suffi- 
cient evidence  to  determine  its  extent,  or  positively  its  existence. 

The  copioasness  of  the  springs  and  the  fallness  of  the  rivers,  more- 
over, do  not  entirely  represent  the  amount  of  the  j'carly  precipitation 
of  ivater.  On  the  one  hand  a  portion  is  given  back  to  the  atmosphere 
by  evaporatiou.  and  on  the  other  a  portion,  determined  in  amount  by 
the  physical  conditions  of  the  gronnd,  penetrates  into  the  soil,  and  af- 
fords nourishment  for  the  springs.  The  influence  of  the  woods  iu  both 
these  tendencies  cannot  be  overestimated. 

Through  direct  observation  in  France  and  the  forest  meteorological 
station  of  Bavaria,  it  is  evident  that  the  oscillations  of  the  temperature 
of  the  air  are  slighter  iu  forests  than  upon  unwooded  ground.  In  the 
hoars  and  years,  particularly  when  the  maximnm  of  heat  was  attained, 
the  sum  total  of  the  latter  iu  the  woods  was  much  less  than  in  the  open 
fields. 

In  accordance  with  this  the  temperature  of  wooded  surfaces  in  the 
warm  years  is  considerably  lower  than  that  of  nnwooded  snrfaces.^ 

*ThB&ctuf  tbeinflaenceofbeightupou  tbe  reeulU  of  the  rain-meBBGTeihas&eqneDt 
coDfinuudoti ;  for  iDBtaoce,  in  Mullendorf* a  work,  pago  102,  it  kppean  that  of  sevenil 
euttiotu  the  loner  reoorded  from  13  to  60  per  cent,  more  raiii  than  the  higher. 

tAucordiDg  to  Ebenu&yer,  the  yearly  oacillatiumi  of  temperstare  iu  the  woode  (50^-0 
C.)  we  7°  C.  leas  thkn  in  the  open  field*.  The  :rearlr  msiimum  of  tempentare  is  fouod 
to  be  5°Ji  lower.  Likewise  the  daily  oacillationa  of  temperatani  in  saanneT  anioQDt  to 
&>.9  C.  leM  than  that  of  the  open  Seldsl  The  temperatnre  of  the  soil  of  forast-laod 
woa,  in  sninuier,  4°.0  C.  leae  than  that  of  the  aowooded  soil.  (Ebermayer'H  Physical 
liiflueuce  of  the  Woods,  Jonmal  of  HetMoroiugy,  vol.  0,  pp.  309  and  232.) 
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lu  like  maDDer  tbe  proporttoDul  humidity  of  (he  woods  diffeis  from 
that  of  the  opea  couotry ,  and  at  all  seaaoDH  of  the  yeur  is  greut^r  iu  the 
forests.* 

Iu  coDsideration  of  these  facts,  it  ie  noi  ijurprisiDg  that  the  evaiwra- 
tiou  in  the  troods  is  found  to  be  far  less  than  in  the  opeD  fields,  f  Fur* 
thermore  the  eva|>oratioD  does  uot  depend  only  upon  the  temperature- 
but  altio  npoD  the  motion  of  the  air,  which  in  the  woods  is  proportion, 
abiy  ranch  lesti  agitated. 

It  was  now  important  to  determine  accurately  the  portiou  of  the  de- 
posit lost  by  evaporation,  a  very  difficnlt  matter,  since  the  proportion 
obtained  by  the  atometer  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  evapora- 
tion from  the  surface  of  plants,  and  from  the  soil.  Besides,  the  propor- 
tionate results  of  the  atometric  measureraeuts  by  which  the  evaporation 
of  a  water-surface  is  obtained  are  inflneoced  by  the  different  ways  of 
placing  the  isstrnment,  sometimes  exposed  to  the  sun  aud  rain,  some- 
times under  shelter;  by  the  difference  in  dimension  of  the  evaporating 
dishes,  and  by  the  difference  in  the  material  of  which  tbe  latter  are 
composed.  It  ought  not  to  be  siirprisiog,  under  such  circumstances, 
if  an  atometer  of  small  dimensions,  made  of  metal  aud  exposed  to  tbe 
8UU,  givesyearly  amounts  of  evaporation,  which  far  exceed  (2  or  3  times) 
the  amounts  of  precipitation. 

On  accountof  tbe  difficulty  of  determining  the  amount  of  eva[>oratioa 
from  tbe  ground,  and  therewith  the  portion  of  the  precipitation  actaally 
received  by  the  springs  and  ranntng  water,  this  should  be  sought  by 
comparing  the  quantities  of  water  a  stream  carries  away  in  the  coni-se 
of  a  year,  and  determining  the  corresponding  amounts  of  rain  fallen 
within  tbe  drainage  area  of  the  stream ;  also  on  the  other  hand  by 
endeavoring  to  measure  the  amount  of  water  absorbed  by  a  certain  por- 
tion of  earth,  and  the  amount  lost  from  a  given  stratum. } 

If  in  tbe  woods  a  considerable  portion  of  the  precipitation  is  received 
npoD  tbe  twigs  and  leaves,  tbe  rest  (according  to  Ebermayer,  72  per 
cent.,  Journal  of  Meteorology,  viii,  274)  on  this  account  remains  longer 
in  the  woods,  and  has  time  to  sink  into  the  soil  and  supply  the  springs. 
This  portion,  at  least  that  part  of  it  uot  dissipated  by  evaporation,  either 
sinks  into  tbe  ground  or  flows  off  of  its  surface.  In  the  first  instance  It 
serves  especially  for  the  supply  of  the  springs;  in  tbe  second  it  is  carried 
directly  to  tbe  water-courses,  and  produces  a  brief,  more  or  less  con- 
siderable rising  in  the  latter. 

'AceordlDj;  to  Eberinayer,  the  diffurence  amoants  in  the  fonc  seasoDB,  calculated 
from  tbe  apiirig,  to  5.7, 9^3,  5.2,  aod  5.'2  per  cent. 

t  Accordinic  to  EbemiByer  the  evoporatimi  from  a  anrfeoo  of  water  in  the  irood*  woa 
64  per  ceot.  leas  tb»n  oatsule  tbe  a&aie.    (Jonrnal  of  Meteorology,  vol.  viil,  p.  25n.; 

t  HollendorffTheBfUD-follof  Oermauf,  p.  130-167)  gives  as  tbe  percentage  of  tlie  de- 
posits not  evaporated  »nd  entered  into  tbe  supply  of  tbe  spriuga  and  rivers,  ibr  Eug- 
land,  (4  deteniiioatioas,)  31.7 ;  for  France,  (3  determinations  iu  mountainouii  region^,) 
65.1;  fur  Germ  AD;,  (S  determinations  on  rivers,  7  detormiuations  on  eartb-boxtra  and 
kTtificial drainage,]  47.3  percent.  i'<,iii    i    ,  vivvtvli. 
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It  must  be  geoerally  acknowledged  tliat  foresta,  on  acconut  of  tbeir 
peculiar  vegetation  of  lichens,  mosses,  &c.,  are  pre-emiDeDtly  qualified 
to  absorb  the  preeipitatious,  accumulate  them,  and  give  them  up  by 
degrees. 

In  this  conuectioD  are  the  observations  which  have  already  been  men- 
tioned in  regard  to  tbe  water  which  penetrates  the  soil  very  slowly  to  a 
certain  depth;  ou  tbe  one  hand,  upon  the  receptive  power  of  different 
kinds  of  soils,  upon  the  influence  of  different  plants  with  which  the  soil 
is  covered ;  on  tbe  other  hand,  npon  the  di8tril)ntion  in  tbe  soil  of  this 
penetrating  moistnre,  as  indicated  by  the  yearly  registers.  It  appears 
ftom  tbe  latter  that  the  influence  of  tbe  woods  is  greater  in  warm  years. 

According  to  Ebermayer,  tbe  percentage  of  precipitation  in  sammer 
was,  at  tbe  depth  of — 
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Older  observations  were  nndertaken  by  Maurice  in  Ghent,  Gaspariu 
in  Orange,  and  some  more  recent,  on  a  larger  scale,  were  instituted  by 
E.  Bisler  at  Cal^ve,  near  Kyon,  (canton  Wallis.)  He  sowed  for  tbe 
experiment  a  field  containing  13,300  square  meters  with  grain,  clover, 
&c.,  determined  the  tirainage  at  0.35  meter  depth,  and  compared  tbe 
humidity  of  this  soil  with  that  of  others  cultivated  under  different  cir- 
cumstances.  (Annaaire  M^t^rologiqne  de  rabservatoire  de  Paris,  pour 
1873,  page  277.) 

In  reference  to  tbe  portion  of  the  precipitation  which  does  not  pene- 
trate the  soil  but  flows  off  the  snrface,  aud  to  which  the  rising  of  the 
water  is  especially  attributed,  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  in  regard 
to  the  influence  of  tbe  woods.  All  admit  that  with  tbe  leveling  of  the 
latter,  the  supply  of  the  water-courses  flows  in  more  rapidly,  and  that 
in  mountainous  regions  the  water  draioa  ofif  so  fast  from  uawooded 
steep  declivities  that  tbe  streams  are  converted  Into  rushing  torrents. 

To  the  cutting  down  of  the  woods  and  the  consequent  removal  of  the 
check  tbey  offered,  through  their  interlaced  roots,  their  mosses,  lichens. 
&G.,  to  tbe  downfall  of  tbe  rain,  mnst  be  attributed  tbe  more  frequent  and 
destructive  floods  and  inundations  which  are  alwayb  to  be  dreaded. 

Tbe  fact  of  the  dimination  of  water  in  streams,  which  dimiuutioo  is 
connected  with  the  copionsness  of  tbe  springs  which  supply  them,  being 
admitted,  tbecommission  find  thecausesof  this  phenomenon:  1st.  Id  the 
continued  cutUug  down  of  the  woods,  whose  salutary  influeuce  in  the 
raising  of  the  hygrometer,  tbe  amelioration  of  extreme  temperature,  the 
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decrease  of  evaporation,  and  tbe  promotion  of  a  regular  escape  of  the 
precipitation  is  evident,  wbile  tbe  disadvantageous  results  of  tbetr 
removal  is  felt  in  tbe  prolonged  period  of  dryness  on  the  one  band, 
and  the  destructive  bigb  water  ou  the  other.  2d.  In  the  desiccation 
o(  the  lafees,  ponds,  and  bogs,  which  likewise  raises  the  hjgrometric 
conditions,  decreases  evaporation,  niodemteB  extreme  temperature,  and, 
lastly,  through  the  fissures  iu  the  soil,  directly  promotes  tbe  formatiou 
of  spriDga  3d.  Id  tbe  caltivution  of  extended  tracts  of  land,  for  tbe 
irrigation  of  which  large  quantities  of  water  are  required,  4tb.  In  tbe 
increase  of  the  popalatiou  aud  the  domestic  animals,  although  the  dim- 
ination  of  the  water  from  this  cause  is  relatively  so  small  aa  to  be 
nnimportant.  5th.  Lastly,  it  seems  to  tbe  commission  that,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  opinion  expressed  by  M.  L.  Saemano,  that  water  is  con- 
tinually absorbed  in  tbe  interior  of  tbe  earth,  in  the  formation  of  mine- 
ral substances  Into  which  it  enters  as  the  water  of  crystallization,  this 
tellaric  cause  of  the  decrease  of  water  is  worthy  of  consideration. 

The  commiBsion  concluded,  in  view  of  tbe  data  published  by  Mi.  Wex, 
to  support  the  recommendations  he  also  gives  in  his  report,  as  follows: 
1st.  That  tbe  Royal  Academy  of  Science  shall  call  the  attention  of  tbe 
AuBtriau  government,  and  of  tbe  royal  commercial  and  agricultural  ad- 
ministratiouBitotbeestablishedfactof  tbe  continual  decrease  in  the  water 
of  springs  and  streams,  and  also  to  the  causes  of  this  phenomenon,  and 
endeavor  to  induce  these  high  authorities  to  take  into  serious  consider- 
ation the  modes  of  reconl  and  the  preventive  measures  proposed  by  Mr. 
Wex  to  check  this  deterioration,  which  threatens  with  dire  calamity 
future  generations,  and  induce  them,  by  the  publication  of  suitable  rules 
aud  regulations,  to  secure  tbe  accomplishment  of  the  end  to  be  desired. 
A  similar  effort  should  be  made  by  tbe  Royal  Academy  of  Science  to 
bring  this  subject  to  the  knowledge  of  tbe  couutries  belonging  to  the 
Austrian  crown,  which  have  in  late  years  been  more  than  ever  occupied 
in  tbe  clearing  out  of  nnder-brnsb,  tbe  drainage  of  lakes,  swamps,  and 
moors,  aud,  lastly,  in  tbe  damming  up  of  regions  formerly  inandated  by 
tbe  floods  which,  appearing  with  constantly-increasing  frequency,  must 
beaccompauied  by  corresponding  periodsof  drought  and  unfruitful uess. 

2.  Tbe  Boyal  Academy  of  Science  should  send  to  tbe  scientific  insti- 
tutions of  other  conutries,  namely,  Holland,  England,  France,  Italy, 
Spain,  Russia,  Xorth  America,  and  Brazil,  a  copy  of  tbe  memoir  of  Mr. 
Hofrathes  Wex,  with  the  request  for  commnnications  of  the  yearly  obsi'r- 
vatioos  of  the  water-heights  of  the  rivers  of  the  different  countries.  In 
this  way  water-height  observations  might  be  obtained  which  have  not 
been  published,  abstracts  of  which  might  be  made  and  graphically  rep- 
resented, as  in  the  memoir  jnst  mentioned. 

3.  Especially  should  the  government  of  the  viceroy  of  Egypt  be 
advised  of  the  wish  of  the  Royal  Academy,  so  that  of  the  observations 
of  the  water-heights  of  the  Nile  above  Cairo,  continued  for  300  yeans,  a 
copy,  at  least  of  those  of  the  last  200  years,  might  be  obtaiued,  with 
similfu:  tables  and  graphical  representations.  '     "  '     ■^■'^"•'^i'^ 
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4.  The  Royal  Academy  sboold  express  to  tbe  gOTerDment  the  wish 
that  in  more  streams,  ancl  in  better  adapted  places,  regular  observations, 
not  only  of  the  water-heigbts  bat  also  of  the  whole  amount  of  water 
flowiog  through  a  stream,  might  be  made,  in  order  that  the  proportioa 
between  the  latter  aod  tbe  water-beigbta  may  be  at  least  approximately 
obtained. 

Tbe  government,  furthermore,  sbonid  endeavor  to  draw  tbe  ^tention 
of  the  Hungarian  and  other  foreign  governments  to  tbe  wish  of  the 
Jtoyal  Academy,  that  similar  observations  and  inquiries  might  be  insti- 
tnted  10  other  countries. 

Vienna,  April  23, 1874. 
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THE  REFRACTION  OF  SOUND. 


Br  WiLUAM  B.  Taylor. 


As  ordinarily  received  by  tbe  ear,  soand  may  be  considered  as  an 
aerial  itnpalee  or  saccession  of  impnlses  radiating  ia  all  directions 
from  the  origin  of  distarbance,  and  consistiog  in  the  main  of  a  small 
to-aod-fro  movement  geoerating  an  expanding  wave  of  compression  of 
determinate  velocity,  necessarily  followed  by  a  corresponding  wave  of 
attenuation.  This  vibration  is  a  mass-movement  of  tbe  air,  aod  not  a 
molecDlar  movement ;  and  the  snrface  or  surfaces  of  similar  phase  of 
movement  are  eqnidistant  from  the  origin;  or,  in  other  words,  tbe 
vave-frouts  are  essentially  spherical. 

The  transmission  of  sonnd  throngh  Uqnid  and  solid  medinms,  tbongb 
similar  in  character,  and  subject  to  similar  perturbations,  will  not  here 
be  considered. 

Sound,  while  differing  widely  from  light  in  tbe  character  of  its  waves 
and  tbeir  order  of  magnitnde,  yet  tbns  moves  like  light  in  radial  lines, 
and  like  light  is  diverted  from  its  rectilinear  conrse  whenever  its  waves 
undergo  an  unegval  retardation  or  acceleration ;  that  is,  whenever  any 
segment  of  a  series  of  advancing  wave-fronts  (regarded  as  an  acoustic 
beam)  receives  from  anycanse  an  unequal  velocity  on  its  opposite  sides, 
such  beam  is  bent  toward  tbe  side  of  least  velocity,  and  from  tbe  side 
of  greatest  velocity;  the  line  of  impulse  or  of  acoastic  effect  being 
always  peppeodicular  to  the  surface  of  tbe  wave  front. 

By  sound-beams,  or  sound-rays,  tbe  longitudinal  direction  of  sound  is 
to  be  understood ;  by  sound-waves,  tbe  transverse  surfaces  of  simul- 
taneous movement  are  to  be  understood.  The  amplitude  of  tbe  wave- 
motion  is  very  minute,  being  ordinarily  a  barely  visible  magnitude.  It 
lies  in  the  direction  of  tlie  wave-length,  or  of  the  sound-ray.  In  tbe 
case  of  light,  the  amplitude  of  vibration  is  transverse  to  the  wave- 
length, or  to  tbe  direction  of  the  ray. 

If  we  imagine  s  symmetrical  boat  on  a  perfectly  still  sea  or  lake, 
mecbanically  propelled  by  oars  of  precisely  similar  character  and  move- 
ment, it  is  obvious  that  such  a  boat  must  advance  in  a  perfectly  straight 
€K>arse.  If  placed  in  a  uniform  current,  tbe  boat,  though  drifting  with 
the  current,  would  still  maintain  a  rectilinear  path.  If,  however,  such 
moving  boat  weie  toenter  a  current,  or  to  encounter  a  difference  of  cur- 
rent on  its  opposite  sides,  or.were  it  to  encounter  water  of  different 
density,  as  by  passing  Migvely  from  salt-water  into  a  margin  of  fresh 
water,  then,  at  the  moment  of  tratmtion,  the  oars  meeting  with  unequal 
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resistances,  tlie  course  of  the  boat  would  be  cbanged,  or  '*  re&acted.'* 
This  image  may  be  taken  as  a  rough  illustration  of  the  phenomenon  of 
"refraction"  generally. 

There  are  three  different  methods  in  which  soand-waves  passing 
through  a  gasooas  medium  may  suffer  such  anequal  distarbance  of 
velocity:  first,  by  variations  of  dentity  in  the  medium,  soauA  moving 
more  slowly  through  a  dense  air  than  a  rare  oue,  the  pressnre  being  tfae 
same;  second,  by  variations  of  elasticity  in  the  medinm,  sound  moving 
more  swiftly  with  increase  of  elasticity,  the  density  being  the  same ; 
and,  tliird,  by  variations  of  motion  or  current  in  the  medinm,  sound  trav- 
eling by  convection  faster  with  the  wind  by  a  small  percentage,  accord- 
ing to  its  velocity,  and  more  slowly  against  the  wind.* 

There  is  no  doubt  that  light  also  woald  be  subject  to  all  three  of  these 
forms  of  refraction,  as  its  velocity  is  necessarily  retarded  by  an  increase 
of  density  in  the  medinm,  by  a  redaction  of  the  elasticity  of  the  medinm, 
and  by  an  adverse  motion  of  the  medium. 

A  fourth  cause  of  velocity  disturbance  In  the  case  of  sound  is  fonod 
in  the  temperature  of  the  medium,  sound  moving  more  swiftly  in  a  heated 
atmosphere  than  in  a  cooler  one.  This  cause  of  acoustic  refraction  is 
practically  a  highly  important  one^  though  it  may  be  theoretically 
resolved  into  one  of  the  preceding  conditions,  since  the  only  dynamic 
effect  of  heat  on  a  gas  is  to  increase  its  elasticity  if  the  volume  be  con- 
stant by  confinement,  or  to  increase  its  volume  if  unconflned  without 
changing  its  elasticity. 

The  relation  of  these  atmospheric  conditions  to  each  other  is  exceed- 
ingly simple. 

The  density  of  a  perfect  gas  (the  inverse  of  its  volume)  vnries  directly 
lis  the  pressure,  the  temperature  being  constant,  or  inversely  as  the 
absolute  temperature,  the  pressure  beiug  constant. 

The  elasticity  of  a  perfect  gas  varies  directly  as  the  pressSK,  the  den- 
sity being  constant,  or  inversely  as  the  density,  the  pressure  being  con- 
stant. It  also  varies  directly  as  the  absolute  .temperature,  the  volume 
being  constant.t 

From  these  relations  it  follows  that  increase  of  atmospheric  pressnre 
does  not  aflW;t  the  velocity  of  sound;  for  although  the  density  is  directly 
proportional  to  the  pressure,  and  this  diminishes  the  velocity,  yet  as  the 
elasticity  is  also  directly  proportional  to  the  pressure,  and  this  increases 
the  velocity  by  precisely  the  same  amount,  the  two  effects  are  neutral- 
ized. 

*  Tlie  ratio  of  tbe  velocity  of  tbe  niod  to  tbat  of  aonad  (one  or  two  per  cent.)  ia  tmt 
email  to  lie  of  any  iMcoant  dtrectlg.  Differentially,  it  becomes  very  importaDt.  Anni- 
form  wiml  liaa  no  practical  effect  on  soood  except  to  slightly  flatten  or  lower  the  pitch 
Id  its  own  direction,  and  to  ibarpen  or  ntiae  the  pitch  Id  tbe  oppoaite  direotioo. 

t  Acconling  to  Wnterston,  "  when  air  is  comprfssed  or  dilated,  the  almolnto  tempera- 
tare  varieaas  the  coberoot  of  tbedeoHity,  and  tbe  tension  as  the  fourth  power  of  the 
absolute  temperature,  or  oobe  root  of  the  foorth  power  of  tbe  density,"  illep.  Bril, 
Atxte.,  1603,  p.  It  of  Abstracts.)  This  woald  iodioato  a  atrilcing  departnre  from  th« 
onditioD  of  a  perfect  goB.  '■ '''    '    ,  '^'"■"-'^i^ 
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We  bave  as  tbe  laws  of  sound-motion  in  a  perfect  gas : 

l8t.  Its  Telocity  is  directly  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  air. 

2(1.  Its  velocity  is  inveraely  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the  deu- 
Bity  of  the  air. 

Sd.  Its  velocity  is  directly  proportiooal  to  the  square  root  of  tbe  abso- 
lute temperature  of  tbe  air. 

Tbe  theoretical  case  of  nnt^qual  elasticity  of  the  mediom,  presentiug 
DO  practical  examples,  excepting  in  the  passage  of  sound  from  water 
into  air  obliquely,  or  from  air  into  water,  may  be  here  neglected  ;  and 
1  be  remaining  actual  conditions  of  acoustic  refraction  are  limited  to  three, 
viz:  those  of  deosity-inequality,  wind-inequality,  and  temperature- 
inequality.  It  is  important  to  observe  that  tbe  two  fundamental  princi- 
ples underlying  the  discnssioo  of  acoustic  refhiction  of  whatever  origin 
tire,  first,  that  the  directions  of  progressive  impulse  are  always  at  right 
angles  to  the  surface  of  the  wave-front,  and,  secondly,  that  any  deforma- 
tion of  the  spherical  surface  of  the  wave-front  mnst  accordingly  deflect 
tbe  line  of  acoustic  propagation  from  its  original  radial  direction. 

1. — BEFRAOTION  FROM  INEQUALITY  OF  DENSITY. 

In  1852,  Mr.  Carl  Soudhanss  was  tbe  first  to  demonstrate  acoustic 
refraction,  and  he  exhibited  it  by  means  of  a  lens  of  carbonic-ueid  ^as. 

It  may  be  here  premised  that,  in  accordance  with  the  previous  sum- 
mary, A^droi/en,  having  at  tbe  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  the  same  elas- 
ticity, sbould,  from  this  circumstance  alone,  transmit  sound  with  tbe 
same  velocity  as  ordinary  air  j  but  as  its  rarity  is  fourteen  times  greater, 
the  velocity  of  sound  iu  this  medium  is  increased  nearly  four  times,  so 
that  while  at  ordinary  temperature  (65^  F.)  sound  in  air  would  move 
over  1,125  leet  in  a  second,  or  one  mile  in  4.7  seconds,  it  would  move 
over  4,1250  feet  per  second  (or  one  mile  iu  1^  second)  iu  an  atmosphere 
of  hydrogen.  On  the  other  hand,  as  carbonic  acid,  at  the  same  pressure 
and  with  nearly  the  same  elasticity,  has  a  density  mther  more  than  50 
per  cent,  greater  than  air,  it  would  retard  the  velocity  of  sound  about 
one-fifth,  or  rednce  it  to  912  feet  per  second,  or  one  mile  in  5.7  seconds. 

Mr.  Bondhanss  first  employed  a  tbin  membranous  balloon  formed  of 
goldbeaters'  skin,  bnt  obtained  more  decided  results  by  forming  the 
enve]o|>e  of  a  double  convex  lens  with  two  spherical  segments  of  col- 
lodion film,  attached  to  a  leaden  hoop,  in  which  were  suitable  openings 
tor  the  introduction  of  the  gas.  Tbe  ticking  of  a  watch  placed  at  some 
distance  behind  such  lens  was  beard  most  distinctly  at  a  focwl  point  in 
front  of  the  lens. 

"  In  order  to  arrive  at  a  more  certain  decision,  the  experiment  was 
arranged  in  such  manner  that  white  the  observer  sat  at  the  other  side 
of  the  lens  with  cloised  eyes  and  listened  for  the  ticking  of  the  watch, 
the  lens  was  alternately  removed  and  again  brought  into  position, 
whereby  it  wns  shown  that  the  ticking  of  the  watch  disappeared  every 
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time  a]>on  the  remoTal  of  the  lena  and  was  immediately  andible  again 
wheo  the  lens  was  replaced  between  the  watch  and  the  car."— (Pofr^en- 
dorff^a  Annalen,  1852,  Ixxxy,  381,  traoslatcd  and  repnblished  in  the  Pkil 
Mag.  Febrnary,  1853,  t,  75.) 
The  accompanying  Fig.  I,  representing  a  vertical  section  of  the  gas 


Fro.  1. — Csrbonic-noid  lens. 


lens  through  its  center,  will  serve  to  give  a  more  definite  idea  of  the 
acti6u  it  exercises  on  the  sound-waves  passing  through  it.  For  any 
small  area,  the  wave-front,  at  some  distance  from  its  origin,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  practically  a  plane  surface,  and  1, 2, 3,  &c.,  (Fig.  1,)  may  rep- 
resent the  successive  positions  of  a  single  advancing  ware-front.  On 
entering  the  convex  surfoce  of  the  carbonic-acid  lens  at  its  central 
point  a,  the  wave-face  is  at  once  retarded,  and  saccessive  annnli  of  the 
wave  passing  the  surface  at  increasing  degrees  of  obliquity,  the  form  of 
the  wave-front  becomes  concave,  as  shown  at  3  and  4,  advancing  conceu- 
trically  according  to  the  law  of  normal  impacts,  with  a  aniform  tboogb 
retarded  velocity,  as  shown  at  4,  5,  6,  7,  &c.  Un  emerging  first  from 
the  outer  margin  of  the  reversed  convex  surface  b,  the  wave-front  is 
accelerated  in  passing  into  the  common  air,  and  meeting  the  boundary 
of  the  same  obliquely  becomes  still  more  coucnve,  as  shown  at  S,  9, 10, 
&c.  Advancing  concentrically,  its  impulses  converge  with  uniform 
velocity,  but  increasing  energy,  toward  a  focal  point,  /. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  this  convex  envelope  were  filled  with  hydrogen, 
the  action  would  be  just  reversed,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2.  The  wave  of 
sound,  on  entering  the  convex  surface  c,  would  be  accelerated  (com- 
mencing at  the  middle)  so  as  to  acquire  a  continuously  convex  front,  as 
shown  at  5,  6,  &c.  Parsing  through  the  second  surface,  d,  and  being 
retarded  in  a  reverse  order,  the  wave-front  would  advance  with  an  in- 
creased convexity,  as  seen  at  8,  9,  10,  &&,  giving  a  general  divergence 
of  the  sonod-rays,  the  focus  being  negative.        ,, ,     vivvtvh^ 
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It  foUowB  that  to  obtaio  a  focal  coDvergenoe  by  meaos  of  a  hydrogen 
lene,  we  sbonid  have  to  employ  a  concave  form,  as  sbovD  in  Fig.  3.    In 
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Fia.  S. — Hydrogen  lens,  (n.) 
this  case,  the  oater  anniilna  of  the  wave  od  entering  tbe  projecting  sor- 
face  of  the  lena  cr,  as  at  4  and  5,  vonld  be  hnrried  forward  iDt«  a  con- 
cave form,  as  shown  at  6  and  6,  having  a  general  center  of  convergence 
at  about  e.    On  emerging  from  the  second  surface,  A,  (supposed  here  to 
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FiQ.  3. — Hydrogen  lens,  (b.) 
be  a  plane,)  tbe  wave,  by  obliqne  rptardation,  as  shown  at  7,  woald  be 
somewhat  flattened,  as  at  S,  9, 10,  &c.,  extending  the  focal  point  of  con- 
vergence to/.    The  effect  of  a  double  concave  surface  to  the  lens  wonld 
be  to  shorten  the  focal  distance  according  to  the  degree  of  concavity. 

2. — BEFBACTION  PBOM  XNEQUALITT  OF  WnfD. 

In  1857,  Prof.  G.  G.  Stokes  showed  that  difTerenoee  of  motion  in  tbe 
air  mast  exert  a  bending  influence  on  the  beams  of  sonnd,  and  that  this 
S.  Mis.  115 14 
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deflectioD  presented  the  only  satisfoctory  explanation  of  the  familiar 
&ct  of  observation  tbat  soaod  is  usnatly  heard  many  times  farther  in 
the  direction  of  a  vind  than  in  a  direction  opposed  to  its  action.  His 
explanation  of  this  phenomenon  is  as  follows : 

"  If  we  imagine  the  whole  massof  airin  the  neighbourhood  of  tbe  source 
of  disturbance  divided  into  horizontal  strata,  these  strata  do  not  all 
move  with  the  same  velocity.  The  lowei  strata  are  retarded  by  friction 
against  the  earth,  and  by  various  obstacles  tbey  meet  with ;  the  upper 
by  friction  against  the  lower,  and  so  on.  Hence  the  velocity  increases 
£rom  the  ground  upward,conformably  with  observation.  This  difference 
of  velocity  distorbs  the  spherical  form  of  the  sound-wave,  tending  to 
make  it  somewhat  of  the  form  of  an  ellipsoid,  the  section  of  which,  by  a 
vertical  diametrical  plane  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  wind,  is  an 
ellipse  meeting  the  ground  at  an  obtuse  angle  on  the  side  toward  which 
the  wind  is  blowing,  andanacute  angle  on  the  oppositeside.  N^ow  sound 
tends  to  propagate  itself  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  sound-wave ; 
and  if  a  portion  of  tbe  wave  is  intercepted  by  an  obstacle  of  large  size, 
the  space  behind  is  left  in  a  sort  of  sonnd-sbadow,  and  the  only  sound 
there  heard  is  what  diverges  from  the  general  wave  after  passing 
the  obstacle.  Hence,  near  the  earth,  in  a  direction  contrary  to 
the  wind,  the  sound  continually  tends  to  be  propagated  upward, 
and  conseqnently  there  is  a  continual  tendency  for  an  observer  in 
that  direction  to  be  left  in  a  sort  of  sonnd-sbadow.  Hence,  at  a 
sufficient  distance,  tbe  sonnd  ought  to  be  very  much  enfeebled ;  bot 
near  the  source  of  disturbance  this  cause  has  not  yet  had  time  to  oper- 
ate, and  therefore  the  wind  produces  no  sensible  effect,  except  what 
arises  from  the  augmentation  in  the  radius  of  the  sonnd-wave,  and  this 
is  too  small  to  be  perceptible.  In  the  contrary  direction — that  is,  in  tbe 
direction  toward  which  the  wind  is  blowing— tbe  soond  tends  to  propa* 
gate  itself  downward,  and  to  be  reflected  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  ; 
and  both  the  direct  and  reflected  waves  contribute  to  tbe  effect  per- 
ceived."—(fi«{i.  £rM.  Assoc.,  1867,  xzvii,  p.  23  of  Abstracts.) 


Fjo.  <.— VeDtal  refraction. 
This  action  may  be  illustrated  by  Fig.  4,  in  wMfib  thg.jftrgjf^arrow 
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above  iDdicates  tbe  direction  and  force  of  the  wind,  and  the  two  smaller 
arrows  below  the  diminished  tbrce  of  the  wiad  In  the  same  direction,  by 
reason  of  tbe  increasing  roBistance  and  retardation  toward  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  The  result  is  a  flattening  of  the  waves  at  tbe  left  side 
and  a  swaying  of  tbe  waves  forward  on  the  right  side,  thaa  giving  the 
radial  lines  or  soand-beams  a  carved  form,  (as  shown  by  the  lower  lines 
J  *  and  i  k,)  these  being  always  perpendicniar  to  the  wave-faces.  As 
this  cnrvstnie  or  refraction  is  necessarily  upward  against  the  nnequal 
wind  and  downward  in  the  direction  of  the  wind,  an  observer  at  k  will 
bear  with  great  distinctness  the  sound  emanating  from  t,  while  an  ob- 
server on  tbe  other  side  at  j  will  hear  nothing,  by  reason  of  the  sonnd- 
beams  being  tilted  above  his  head.  By  rising  to  an  elevation,  oe  at  I, 
the  observer  will  hear  tbe  soand  as  well  against  the  wind  as  with  it. 

It  IS  not  a  little  surprising  that  an  explanation  of  a  well-marked  and 
puzzling  phenomenon,  so  elegant  and  so  conclusive  as  that  promulgated 
by  I^^ofessor  Stokes,  should  have  remained  for  fifteen  years  nonoticed 
and  nnthoQght-of  by  tbe  scientific  world.  When  in  1865  Professor 
Henry  discovered  that  "  a  sonnd  moving  against  tbe  wind,  inaudible  to 
the  ear  on  tbe  deck  of  a  sobooner,  was  beard  by  ascending  to  tbe  mast- 
head, this  remarkable  fact  at  first  suggested  tbe  idea  that  sound  was 
more  readily  conveyed  by  the  npper  current  of  air  than  the  lower." 
And  this  general  idea  seemed  confirmed  by  the  observation  that  with 
tbe  npper  and  lower  currents  at  variance  the  upper  wind  appeared  to 
most  favor  tbe  soand.  yor  was  it  till  early  in  1872  that  tbe  fall  signifi- 
cance of  all  this  became  apparent  on  first  learning  of  the  explanation 
given  by  Professor  Stokes.  And  yet  daring  the  same  series  of  obser- 
vations. Professor  Henry  discovered  that  the  velocity  of  wind  in  tbe 
higher  regions  of  the  air  was  macb  greater  than  in  tbe  lower  regions. 

In  like  manner,  Professor  Reynolds  having,  in  the  spring  of  1874, 
independently  arrived  at  tbe  same  theory,  and  undertaken  a  series  of 
experiments  and  observations  in  this  direction,  remarks :  "I  had  just 
reached  tbe  point  of  making  such  tests,  when  I  discovered  that  the 
same  views  had  been  propounded  by  Professor  Stokes  so  long  ago  aa 
1867." — {Proc.  R.  S.,  1874.)  Professor  Aeynolda  made  the  decisive 
observations  that  in  tbe  direction  of  the  wind,  the  sound  of  a  bell  could 
be  as  well  heard  at  a  distance,  with  tbe  bead  depressed  as  when  stand- 
ing; while  against  the  wind,  tbe  sonnd  at  no  great  distance  ceased  to 
be  beard,  passing  over  the  head,  and  could  be  regained  in  fhll  force  by 
elevation.  It  was  found  also  that  the  elevation  required  to  ^ach  the 
lowest  sound-beam  increased  with  tbe  distance. 

If  we  suppose  tbe  wind  near  the  snrfoce  of  the  earth  (or  at  6  feet 
above  it)  to  be  moving  at  the  rate  of  six  miles  per  hour,  (one  mile  in  10 
minutes,  or  8.8  feet  per  second,)  and  at  the  elevation  of  1,000  feet  to  be 
moving  in  the  same  direction  with  just  double  the  velocity,  then  a  ver- 
tical wave-front  of  sound  in  moving  4.7  seconds,  or  one  mile,  against 
such  wind  woold  be  retarded  41  feet  near  tbe  ground,  and  82  feet  at 
tbe  height  of  1,000  feet.    Tbis  difference  of  41  feet  would  so  tilt  the 
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wave-face  backward  that  a  line  perpeDdicalar  to  it  woald  bave  aa  ap- 
ward  direction  of  aboat  2°  21';  or,  ao  arc  (leacribed  witb  a  radius  of 
24.39  miles  would  represent  approximately  the  upward  carvatare  of  a 
horlzoDtal  soand-beam,  whereby  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  it  would  be 
lifted  up  about  108  feet  A  wave-front  of  sonnd  moving  in  the  direction 
of  the  wind  woold,  of  coarse,  be  correspondingly  accelerated  above, 
and  the  beam  bent  downward  in  a  similar  arc. 

A  wind  blowing  along  the  face  of  an  extended  bluff  or  clit^  being  re- 
tarded near  the  same  by  friction,  wonld,  in  a  similar  manner,  cause  a 
Bound  originating  near  it  to  be  laterally  refracted  toward  the  wall  ia 
the  direction  of  the  wind,  and  from  it  in  the  opposite  direction. 

When,  from  any  cause,  the  upper  wind  should  move  more  sluggisbty 
than  the  lower  wind,  as  sometimes  occurs,  the  lines  of  lelhtction  above 
indicated  wonid  be  reversed,  and  we  should  have  the  exceptional  ease 
of  sound  being  favored  by  an  opposing  wind,  and  vice  versa. 

This  very  simple  principle  of  veotal  refraction  has  thus  a  wide  prac- 
tical range,  and  the  variety  of  its  applications  is  limited  only  by  that 
of  the  actual  differences  in  force  and  direction  of  the  winds.  ,  In  short, 
in  the  case  of  any  divergence  between  the  upper  and  lower  currents,  in 
whatever  direction,  there  wilt  be  but  two  lines  of  no  refhiction.  In  all 
other  directions,  a  positive  or  a  negative  resultant  mast  to  some  degree 
disturb  the  direction  of  the  acoustic  ray. 

In  consequence  of  the  slight  internal  friction  (or  "  viscosity  ")  of  air, 
the  shadow-line  is  not  usually  very  sharply  defined.  Wave-impulses  act- 
ing laterally  on  the  adjacent  air  cause  the  sound  to  be  feebly  beard  withiu 
the  shadow-line ;  and  the  sound-beam  is  thus  practically  diffracted 
around  an  obstacle  to  an  extent  which  is  probably  some  function  of  ita 
intensity  or  energy.  The  effect  of  this,  in  the  case  of  a  refracted  beam, 
is  to  diminish  somewhat  its  apparent  curvature,  and  thus  to  render  aa 
uplifted  sound  sensible  to  a  greater  distance  than  it  would  be  on  a  merely 
geometrical  theory,  or  without  such  marginal  diffusion. 

From  the  same  cause  the  following  practical  results  follow :  Ist.  A. 
continnoas  sound,  as  of  a  born  or  steam- whistle,  requires  at  a  distance 
a  short  but  appreciable  interval  (a  second  or  more]  to  be  heard  wiib  its 
full  power;  2d.  Hence,  with  adverse  winds,  sounds  of  single  impulse, 
as  those  of  bells  and  guns,  are  more  refracted  than  continuous  sounds, 
whose  initial  impulses  are  re-enforced  by  rhythmic  successions,  giviugf 
them  greater  persistence  of  force  and  direction ;  3d.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
add  that  sounds  under  such  circumstances  (with  beams  of  convex  cur- 
vaturo)  can  be  beard  to  a  greater  distance  when  origiuating  from  an  ele- 
vation, and  also  when  observed  from  an  elevation  ;  4th.  It  is  probable 
that  sounds  of  high  pitch  are  more  refracted  thau  medium  tones  and 
those  of  lower  pitch. 

3.— BBFSAOTION  FROM  INEQUAUTY  OP  TBMPEBATDBE. 

In  1S74,  Prof.  Osborne  Beynolds  pointed  out  a  third  practical  canse  of 
acoustic  ref^^ctioo  in  the  differences  of  temperatare  to  which  advancing 
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■wavea  of  soand  are  freqaeotly  subjected.  He  remarks:  "Altbongh 
barometric  pressure  does  not  affect  the  velocity  of  sound,  ;et,  as  is  well 
known,  the  velocity  of  sound  depends  on  the  temperature,  and  eveiy 
degree  of  temperature  between  33°  and  70°  adds  approximately  one  foot 
per  second  to  the  velocity  of  sound.  This  velocity  also  increases  with 
the  quantity  of  moisture  in  the  air;  but  the  quantity  is  at  all  times  too 
small  to  prodace  an  appreciable  result.  This  vapor  nevertheless  plays 
an  important  part  in  the  phenomena  under  consideration;  for  it  gives 
to  the  air  a  much  greater  power  of  radiating  and  absorbing  heat,  and 
thus  renders  it  much  more  susceptible  of  changes  in  the  action  of  the 
Ban.  ...  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  temperature  of  the  air 
diminishes  as  we  proceed  upward,  and  that  it  also  contains  less  vapor. 
Hence  it  follows  that,  as  a  rule,  the  waves  of  sound  must  travel  faster 
below  than  they  do  above,  and  thus  be  ref^«cted  or  turned  upward." — 
<Pn«i.  B.  S.,  1874.) 

Professor  Reynolds  cites  observations  showing  that  on  a  calm  clear 
day  in  July,  1S73,  while  the  sun  was  shining  with  great  power,  loud 
sounds  which  conld  be  heard  but  two  or  three  miles  were  beard  several 
times  this  distance  toward  evening  after  the  sun  had  become  obscured 
with  clouds.  "  Here  we  see  that  the  very  conditions  which  actually 
diminished  the  range  of  sound  were  precisely  those  which  would  cause 
the  greatest  lifting  of  the  waves." 

This  furnishes  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  familiar  fact  that 
sounds  heard  during  the  day-time  to  comparatively  short  distances  (es- 
pecially in  summer  and  with  still  air)  are  audible  many  times  as  far  in 
the  night.  "Humboldt  could  hear  the  falls  of  Orinoco  three  times  as 
loud  by  night  as  by  day  at  a  distance  of  one  league ;  and  be  states  that 
the  aame  phenomenon  has  been  observed  near  every  waterfall  in 
Europe."  Humboldt  also  remarked  that  the  heating  efifect  of  the  sun 
was  80  great  that  "  all  distant  ol^ects  had  wavy  undulating  outlines, 
the  optical  effect  of  the  mirage.  ITot  a  breath  of  air  moved  the  dust- 
like  sand.  The  sun  stood  in  the  zenith." — ( Vieica  of  Nature,  Bobn's  ed., 
p.  200.)  Dr.  Gregory,  in  his  experiments  on  sound,  undertaken  in  1821, 
observed  that,  on  January  9,.  in  the  evening,  with  no  wind  stirring, 
"  the  sound  of  the  same  charge  fired  from  the  same  musket  was  heard 
much  more  intensely  on  this  clear  frosty  night  than  in  the  day-time  of 
January  3,  at  the  same  distance,  3,600  feet."— (PAt2.  Mag.,  1821,  Ixiii, 
104.) 

Fig.  5  illustrates  this  efTectof  heated  lower  strata  of  air  in  tilting 
up  the  beams  of  sound  in  all  directions.  If  we  suppose  the  horizontal 
lines  to  mark  spaces  upward,  of  100  yards  each,  into  which  the  air  is 
arranged  by  strata  of  diminishing  temperatures  of  3  degrees  each,  but 
increasing  more  rapidly  near  the  surface,  (75°,  10°,  67°,  01°,)  then  near 
the  ground  (at  75°)  the  horizontal  sound-beams  will  travel  5  feet  per 
second  (or  23.5  feet  per  mile)  faster  than  at  the  line  n  of  70°,  or  tlie 
height  of  30O  feet;  at  this  line,  3  feet  per  second  {[or  11^ feet, dot  mile) 
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faster  than  at  the  line  o  of  67°,  or  the  height  of  600  feet ;  and  at  thia  line 
the  same  quantity  faster  than  at  the  lioep  of  64°,  or  the  height  of  900 
feet.  The  result  is  that  a  vertical  wave-front  900  feet  deep  woald,  at 
the  distance  of  one  mile,  be  advanced  at  its  lower  part  more  than  51  feet 
beyond  its  npper  part,  making  an  angle  of  aboat  3^°;  and  the  corres- 
ponding upward  corvatore  of  the  lower  soand-beams  emanating  from 
m  (the  versed  sine  of  this  arc)  woald  amoant  to  about  150  feet. 


Fio.  5.— Thermal  relnction. 


If  the  temperatnie  of  the  lower  strata  of  air  were  found  to  increase 
only  at  half  the  rate  above  assnmed,  the  lower  sonnd-beams  from  m 
would  be  lifted  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  about  two  miles.  If  the 
differences  of  temperatnre  were  reduced  to  one-foarth,  this  amonnt  of 
upward  tilt  would  be  reached  in  about  four  miles,  &c. 

From  this  it  is  apparent  that  temperature-refraction — the  upward 
"dishing"  of  the  lower  sheet  of  sound  by  the  overheating  of  the  lower 
air — is  not  only  a  real  phenomenon,  but  that  in  quantity  it  introdacea 
a  very  considerable  amount  of  disturbance  in  the  direction  of  sound, 
and  thus  impairs  seriously  its  audibility  at  any  great  distance  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth. 

In  further  illustration  of  the  same  principle,  no  less  notable  is  the 
converse  effiact  of  an  excess  of  cooling  in  the  lower  strata,  occasionally 
noticed.  Professor  Ueyuolds,  continuing  his  researches  "  On  the  re- 
fraction of  sound,**  during  the  summer  of  1876,  found  that,  on  the  19th 
of  August,  "  after  three  weeks  of  cold  and  windy  weather,"  the  sea 
and  the  ac^acent  air  being  chilled  considerably  below  the  average  or 
upper  temperature,  sound  passing  over  the  water  reached  the  observers 
in  a  boat  with  such  remarkable  clearness  that  "  guns,  and  on  one  occa> 
sion  the  barking  of  a  dog,  on  the  shore,  eight  miles  distant,  were  dis- 
tinctly beard,  as  were  also  the  paddles  of  a  steamer  fifteen  miles  dis- 
tant The  day  was  perfectly  calm;  there  was  no  wind;  the  sky  was 
quite  clear,  and  the  sou  shining  with  great  power."  The  significant 
circumstance  is  recorded  that  "  all  the  time  distant  objects  loomed  con* 
siderably,  {.  «.,  appeared  lifted."  In  this  case,  "  the  diminntion  in  the 
temperature  of  the  air  being  downward,  the  sot^^  in^bE}^^,^ng 
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lifted  as  it  oeoally  is,  was  brought  down,  and  thus  intensifled  at  the 
sarface  of  tlie  water,  which,  being  i>erfectly  smooth,  was  thns  converted 
into  a  sort  of  whispering-gallery." — [Proo.  B.  8.,  1876.) 

Tbia  action  is  iliustrated  by  Fig.  6,  in  which  the  temperature  of  the 
au:  below  the  horizontal  line  q  r,  being  gradually  less  toward  the  earth 
than  above  the  line,  the  sonnd-waves  originating  at  s  are  shortened  lat- 


Fio.  6. — BefractioQ  b;  cold. 

erally  (or  in  the  direction  of  the  lower  rays)  about  one  foot  per  second 
for  each  degree  of  refrigeration,  and  the  sound-beams  (always  peipen- 
dicnlar  to  the  waves)  are  thos  gradually  bent  downward. 

The  remarkable  distances  to  which  sounds  have  sometimes  been 
heard  in  Arctic  regions  receive  here  a  satisfactory  explanation.  "  Lien> 
tenant  Foster,  in  the  third  polar  expedition  of  Captain  Parry,  fonnd 
that  be  conld  bold  a  conversation  with  a  man  across  the  barboar  of  Port 
Bowen,  a  distance  of  6,696  feet,  or  about  a  mile  and  a  qoarter." — (Sir  J. 
Herschel,  Sound,  sect.  21.)  The  same  author  remarks  of  the  polar 
regions:  ''  In  consequence  of  the  intense  cold  of  the  icy  snrface,  con- 
trasted, as  it  sometimes  is  in  enmmer,  with  the  warmth  of  the  air,  the 
phenomena  of  atmospheric  refiraction  are  exaggerated  in  these  regions 
in  a  most  extraordinary  manner ;  the  forms  of  ice-bergs,  rocks,  etc,  are 
seen  drawn  np  in  Tcrtical  altitude,  and  spread  out  at  tbeir  apparent 
sammits  laterally,  so  as  to  present  no  resemblance  to  their  real  form." — 
(Su:  J.  Herschel,  Phyaioal  Geography,  sect.  98.)  From  which  we  learn 
that  the  optical  deportment  of  the  air  may  very  often  be  accepted  as  an 
index  of  its  acoostic  condition. 

In  the  play  and  Interaction  of  these  two  great  and  prevalent  modes 
of  acoustic  refiraction — that  resulting  from  co-existeut  differences  of 
wind  in  varying  directions  and  that  from  co-existent  differences  of  tem- 
peratore — whether  re-enforcing  or  checking  each  other,  or  leaving  a  dif- 
ferential resultant,  we  have  abnndant  opportunities  to  exercise  the 
judgment  and  discrimination  of  the  most  diligent  observers.  Professor 
B^nolds  noticed  that  on  some  clear  nights  in  May  and  June,  1876, 
when  a  heavy  dew  indicated  considerable  refrigeration  at  the  surfoce, 
"  the  sound  conld  invariably  be  heard  as  tax  against  a  light  wind  as 
with  it,"  showing  that  the  upward  refraction  from  wind  was  completely 
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coimterBcted  by  the  downward  refraction  from  dimination  of  tempera- 
ture. This  was  observed  not  to  be  the  case  when  the  cloadiness  of  the 
night  prevented  terreBtrial  radiation  and  the  deposition  of  dew. — {Proc 
E.  8.,  1876.) 

It  bas  tbns  been  shown  in  the  course  of  this  discussion,  that  while 
the  refraction  of  Bonnd  as  illastrated  by  gas  lenses,  still  retains  its 
original  interest  as  a  striking  class-experiment,  the  far  more  important 
examples  of  acoustic  refraction  constantly  presented  by  the  infinitely 
varied  conditions  of  differing  alr-corrents  and  of  differing  air-tempera- 
tnres,  have  until  very  recenUy,  attracted  do  attention,  and  their  prac- 
tical significance  bas  been  strangely  overlooked. 


D,g,l,.9cbyGOOglC 


ON  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  LOCAL  SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETIES. 


A  letter  from  Pro/easor  Henry,  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

•  •  •  "  In  aU8wer  to  yonr  qnestioD,  as  to  the  plan  of  organi- 
zatioD  and  operation  of  a  scientific  associatiou,  I  sobmit  tbe  following : 

"  The  object  of  yonr  society  being,  as  yoa  inform  me,  to  cultivate  '  sci- 
entiflc  taste  and  knowledge  among  its  members,'  this  object  sboald  be 
kept  constantly  in  view,  and  care  be  taken  that  it  be  not  interfered  with 
by  a  tendency  to  waste  the  time  of  tbe  meetings  in  tbe  discnssion  of 
irrelevant  matters,  especially  those  which  relate  to  the  government  and 
organization  of  the  establishment.  1  have  been  a  member  of  several 
societies  which  failed  to  effect  their  object,  by  endless  discussions  on 
point6  of  order  or  propositions  as  to  tbe  constitution  and  by-laws. 
There  is  in  this  country  a  tendency  to  express  little  thonght  in  many 
words,  to  cnltivate  a  talent  for  debate,  or  the  art  of  making  tbe  worse 
appear  the  better  cause,  which  is  by  no  means  favorable  to  either  tbe 
inoreaseor  the  diffusion  of  knowledga  "The  object  of  your  society  is  not 
that  of  a  mere  debating  clab,  but  that  of  an  establishment  for  the  real 
improvement  of  its  members  in  knowledge  and  wisdom. 

"It  has  been  from  the  first  the  policy  of  tbe  Institution  to  encourage  tbe 
establishment  of  snch  societies,  on  account  of  the  great  advantage  they 
are  to  their  members  in  the  way  of  intellectual  and  moral  improvement, 
as  well  as  in  the  way  of  iiositive  contributions  to  science. 

"  Such  an  association  is  an  important  organization  for  the  advance  of 
adult  education,  and  the  diffusion  of  interesting  and  useful  knowledge 
throughout  a  neighborhood.  The  society  must,  however,  be  under  the 
care  of  a  few  enthusiastic  and  iudnstrious  persons ;  it  should  adopt  the 
policy  of  awakening  and  sustaining  the  interest  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  persons  possible  in  its  operations,  and  for  this  purpose  the  meet- 
ings must  be  rendered  attractive;  care  should  be  taken  to  provide  a 
series  of  short  communications  on  various  subjects,  on  which  remarks 
should  be  invited  after  they  have  been  read ;  clergymen,  lawyers,  physi- 
cians, farmers,  mechanics,  and  others  should  all  be  pressed  into  tbe 
service,  and  eflch  solicited  to  contribute  something,  the  object  being  to 
make  tbe  Bi>ecial  knowledge  of  each  tbe  knowledge  of  att.  I  once 
belonged  to  a  society  condacted  on  tbis  plan,  which  is  still  in  existence, 
and  of  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  a  meeting  about  ten  years 
ago;  and  by  way  of  illustrating  what  I  have  said,  permit  me  to  mention 
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t^le  proceediugs  ob  the  occasion  ia  qaestion.  Firat  &  namber  of  mioer- 
alogioal  apecimens  were  presented  and  described,  next  a  sbort  paper 
was  given  on  the  local  geology  of  the  vicinity,  and  then  a  brief  lectare 
on  astrology,  in  which  the  process  of  casting  nativities  was  described. 
This  last  snbject,  which,  on  first  thought,  might  appear  beyond  the 
capacity  of  the  m^ority  of  an  ordinary  audience,  proved  to  be  a  source 
of  interesting  remarks,  iu  which  nearly  all  participated.  This  arose 
from  the  fact  that  astrological  ideas  and  usages  survive  in  modern  civil- 
ization, and  each  one  was  enabled  to  give  an  example  of  ideas  and  nsages 
still  existing  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  as  to  the  influence  of  the 
moon  in  varions  processes  of  agriculture,  on  disease,  and  even  in  relatioo 
to  the  survival  of  astrology  in  our  tangnage,  and  general  soperstitions. 

"  The  farmer  should  be  encouraged  to  bring  to  the  meeting  specimens 
of  the  various  botanical  productions  which  he  meets  in  with  agricul- 
tural operations,  as  well  as  specimens  of  the  different  soils  of  which  bis 
farm  ia  composed.  These  should  be  referred  to  a  committee,  aod  their 
names  and  peculiarities  given  at  s  subsequent  meeting,  [f  a  plant  or 
a  mineral  or  an  animal  ia  unknown  to  any  member  of  the  association 
a  apecimen  of  it  may  be  sent  to  this  loatitntioD,  where  it  will  be  es- 
amined,  and,  after  being  properly  labeled,  returned. 

"  The  mechanic  should  be  encouraged  to  give  accounts  of  the  processes 
which  he  employs,  or  of  any  facts  which  be  may  have  observed  of  special 
interest  in  the  coarse  of  bis  operations. 

"  In  short,  all  the  members  should  bo  induced  to  observe,  and  also  be 
inatmcted  as  to  the  method  of  observation.  It  is  of  vast  importance  to 
an  individnal  that  be  be  awakened  to  the  conscioasness  of  living  in  a  aai- 
verse  of  most  interesting  phenomena,  and  that  one  very  great  difierence 
between  individuals  is  that  of  eyes  and  no  eyes. 

"What  I  have  said  relates  to  the  oses  of  a  local  society  in  the  improve- 
ment of  its  members;  but  the  importance  of  an  establishment  of  this 
kind  should  not  be  confined  to  the  mere  diffusion  of  knowledge.  It 
should  endeavor  to  adoance  science  by  co-operating  with  other  aocieties 
in  the  institution  and  encouragement  of  original  research.  Thus  it 
can  make  collections  of  the  fiora  and  fauna,  of  the  fossils,  rocks,  min- 
erals, &C.,  of  a  given  region,  of  which  the  location  of  the  society  is  the 
center,  and  thereby  contribute  essentially  to  the  knowledge  of  the  gen- 
eral natnral  history  of  the  contioeut.  It  can  also  make  explorations  of 
ancient  remains  and  collect  and  preserve  the  specimens  of  the  stone-age, 
which  still  exist  in  many  parts  of  oar  country,  and  to  which  so  much 
interest  ia  at  present  attached.  Farther,  it  can  iodace  its  membera  to 
make  records  of  meteorological  phenomena,  many  of  which,  of  great 
intereat,  can  be  made  without  instmments,  such  as  the  times  of  the 
beginning  and  ending  of  storms,  the  direction  of  the  wind,  the  first  and 
last  frost,  the  time  of  aowiog  and  harvesting,  ;be  appearance  and  dis- 
appearance of  birds  of  certain  kinds,  the  time  of  the  blossoming  and 
ripening  of  various  fruits,  &o. ;  and,  as  soou  as  the  meana  of  the 
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eBtablishmeot  will  afford,  a  series  of  meteorological  observatioo  shottlil 
be  entered  apon  with  a  perfect  set  of  instraments. 

"  In  order,  however,  to  give  still  greater  ioterest  to  the  society,  it  should 
make  arrangements  in  dae  time  for  the  publication  of  its  proceediogs, 
to  be  exchanged  for  the  transactions  of  other  soeieties  at  home  and 
abroad,  the  foreign  exchange,  if  desired,  to  be  made  throngh  this  Insti- 
tation. 

"  I  beg  leave  to  assure  yon  that  the  Smithsonian  Institntiou  will  be 
happy  to  oo-operate  with  yoor  society  in  every  way  in  ite  power." 


Dg,i,...cb,.Gtioi^lc 
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INTERNATIONAL  CODE  OF  SYMBOLS  FOR  CHARTS  OF  PRE-HIS- 
TORIC  ARCHilOLOeY. 


TRAN8U.TKD  BT  OnB  T.  HASON. 


[From  the  aopplement  to  the  eleventh  nninber  of  UatJriftnx  pom  raistoire  Primitive 
et  Nataiella  de  I'Homme,  ISTS.] 

Many  systems  of  symbols  for  arcbsologlcal  chaits  have  been  devised 
by  those  engaged  in  this  study.  Tliey  have  foiled  to  become  popalar^ 
becaase  they  were  nnderstood  only  in  the,  idiom  wherein  they  veve 
written,  or  tbey  have  been  bo  mixed  np  with  geology  on  the  one  hand 
and  with  bisCoiy  proper  on  the  other,  as  to  become  far  too  complex  for 
popular  aae. 

The  first  attempt  to  invent  a  set  of  international  symbols  was  made 
by  the  Arcbesological  Section  of  the  Scientific  Association  of  Cracow, 
in  tbe  appointment  of  a  commission  for  this  object,  with  Count  A. 
Frzedziecki  as  its  president.  This  distingaisbed  scholar  presented  to 
the  fifth  session  of  the  International  Congress  of  Anthropology  and 
Prehistoric  Archaeology,  held  at  Boulogne,  1871,  afnil  report  of  tbe 
results  of  the  labors  of  this  commission.  It  will  be  fonod  in  the  report 
of  that  meeting. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  examine  and  to  report  npon  this  paper. 
The  committee  was  composed  of  MM.  E.  Oartailhac,  0.  Marinoui,  J.  da 
Silva,  H.  Hildebrand,  Count  A.  Przedziecki,  Y.  Schmidt,  and  Count  G-. 
Wurmbrand.  The  author  of  the  scheme  having  died  soon  after  tbe 
meeting  at  Boulogne,  the  committee  never  met,  and  ttie  project  was 
dropped. 

In  pursuance  of  the  learned  Pole's  labors,  M.  Ernest  Ohautre  pre- 
pared a  chart  of  a  portion  of  the  Khoue  basin,  with  a  new  system  of 
symbols.  This  chart  he  presented  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Congress 
at  Stockholm,  1874.  At  the  session  of  Augnst  14  the  congress  took 
into  consideration  M.  Cbautre's  "  Projet  de  l^gende  internatiouale  pour 
les  cartes  arch^ologiqnes  pr^historiques,"  aud  charged  its  executive 
committee  to  nominate  a  commission  to  discnss  the  project  and  to  fix 
QpOD  a  definite  system.  Tbe  commission  consisted  of:  Capellicii,  Italy; 
Desor,  Switzerland ;  Dnpont,  Belgium ;  Eogelhardt,  Denmark ;  John 
Evans,  Great  Britain ;  H.  Hildebrand,  Switzerland ;  Leemans,  Holland; 
P.  Lerch,  Bussia;  O.  De  MortiUet,  (although  absent,)  France;  F.Bomer, 
Austria;  Virchow,  Germany.  „, 
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Tbe  commiBsion  met  August  15,  and  selected  M.  Gftpellini  chairman. 
Their  first  act  was  to  add  M.  Ernest  Ghantre  to  their  namber.  After 
a  long  and  animated  diseassion  at  Stockholm,  a  sabcommission  was 
appointed,  consisting  of  MU.  MortlUet  and  Ohantre,  to  prepaie  an  inter- 
national  code  of  symbols,  taking  into  account  the  discnssions  which  had 
taken  place.  In  addition  to  this,  tbe  commission  reserved  to  themselves 
individually  a  period  of  three  months  in  which  to  prepare  and  send  in 
their  own  views. 

Papers  were  sent  by  MM.  Engelhard t,  John  Evans,  Leemans,  P.  Leroh, 
F.  Bomer,  and  Edward  Dapont,  who  also  transmitted  a  note  from  M. 
Van  der  Maelen,  author  of  tbe  Archieological  Chart  of  Belgium. 

Aided  by  these  excellent  papers  and  by  the  learned  discnssion  at 
-Stockholm,  the  snbcommission  have  been  able  to  finish  their  honorable 
task. 

They  divide  their  work  into  three  chapters : 
Chapter  I.  The  Charts. 
Chapter  II.  The  Symbols. 
Chapter  III.  The  Colors. 


CHAPTER  FIRST. 
THE  CHAB.TB. 

§  1.  Special  charts. 

Wherever  it  ia  possible,  charts  prepared  especially  for  the  porpose  are 
-decidedly  preferable. 

Scale. — In  choosing  the  scale  for  a  chart  we  mast  be  governed  entirely 
by  the  purpose  in  view.  The  scale  will  vary  according  to  the  number 
And  variety  of  the  sites  wbich  we  design  to  indicate.  Generally,  a  large 
scale  is  preferable,  because  it  enables  us  to  multiply  the  marks  of  location, 
and  to  make  them  more  exact  and  easy  of  identification  by  archeeologisto 
who  wish  to  visit  tbe  moonments  and  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
facta.  Tbe  large  scale  charts  are  inconvenient,  however,  in  two  respects. 
Tbe  first  is  scientific.  They  cover  so  little  groond,  and  separate^  the 
places  of  discovery  so  widely,  that  we  are  unable  at  a  single  glance  to 
observe  the  relations  of  the  parts  to  the  whole.  The  second  is  economic. 
In  enlarging  the  scale  the  price  increases  rapidly  in  proportion.  Tbis 
naturally  diminishes  the  number  of  pnrchasers,  and  conseqnently  retards 
the  progress  of  science.  In  choosing  oar  scale  ve  must  bear  in  mind 
these  two  facts.  If  we  desire  to  exhibit  a  small  locality  in  minnte  detail, 
a  large  scale  is  preferable.  If  we  wish  to  give  a  comptehensive  view  of 
a  large  district,  a  small  scale  is  best.  In  fulfilling  these  conditions,  other 
things  being  equal,  that  scale  is  best  wbich  is  most  favorable  to  the  pur- 
chaser, 

S^offraphy. — In  an  arcbteological  chart  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  the 
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topography  as  promineDt  afi  in  a  geographical  chart.  Where  the  topog- 
raphy is  too  marked  the  archaeological  signs  are  obscared,  the  sigos  and 
tbe  colors  aot  being  snfficieutly  distiDgaisbable.  Indeed,  it  is  possible 
that  the  darhsbade  of  the  topographical  portions  might  render  the  exact 
location  of  tbe  nrcbeeological  symbols  impracticable. 

In  remedying  this  incoDTenieDce,  we  must  not  go  to  tbe  other  extreme 
and  efface  the  topography  so  completely  as  to  reader  it  difficalt  to  lay 
down  tbe  symbols.  The  ehnrt  is  also  in  this  way  rendered  so  pale  as  to 
be  disagreeable  to  tbe  eye.  But  that  which  is  still  more  misleading  is 
the  impossibility  in  sacb  oases  of  appreciating  certain  laws  of  arcbseo- 
logical  distribution  in  relation  to  vaileys,  plateaus,  plains,  monntains, 
forests,  and  marsbes.  Tbe  best  plan  is  to  have  tbe  chart  contain  all  the 
topographical  data,  bnt  in  feeble  tints.  The  sheet  shonld  be  printed  in 
a  legible  manner,  in  a  gray,  bistre,  or  sepia  color,  rather  than  in  black. 

Routes  and  names  of  places. — In  charts  designed  specially  for  prehis- 
toric archffiology,  the  highways,  railroads,  and  even  byways,  might  be 
laid  down.  These  are  indispensable  in  locating  the  explorations  of  tbe 
cooDtry,  in  directing  to  special  diggings,  and  m  gaiding  arcbseologists 
who  wish  to  visit  the  sites.  These  indications  of  roads  woald  be  disad- 
vantageoas  only  in  eases  where  we  wish  to  trace  the  ancient  highways, 
and  even  then  this  objection  might  be  obviated  by  the  ose  of  different 
colors  for  different  epochs.  As  to  the  names  of  places,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  give  any  in  addition  to  those  which  belong  to  antiquities,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few,  perhaps,  which  are  indispensable  as  points  of  ref- 
erence in  guiding  our  study  of  the  chart. 

%  2,  Qovemtnent  ckarts. 

The  execution  of  a  special  chart  is  very  expensive.  Very  often,  most 
frequently,  indeed,  one  does  not  possess  the  means  to  have  them  drawn 
and  engraved.  In  such  cases  one  must  bave  recourse  to  charts  already 
accessible.  They  are  not  very  expensive,  although  they  are  often  over- 
charged with  other  matters.  Sometimes  we  bave  the  good  fortune  to 
possess  such  a  map  as  that  of  the  French  commission,  which  is  not  thus 
marked  up.  We  have  iu  such  a  case  only  to  pat  the  letters  or  the  sym- 
bols where  we  wish  them. 

These  chart  reports  may  be  had  not  only  of  whole  districts,  bnt  of 
small  sections.  These  sheets  may  be  combined  in  any  way,  or  a  special 
district  may  be  made  up  by  cutting  parts  from  two  or  three  charts. 
Nearly  all  enlightened  conntries  bave  excellent  charta  on  a  large  scale, 
wbii^  can  be  easily  obtained. 


D,g,l,.9cbyGOOglC 
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Sach  are,  for  example,  thoae  of  the  following  tabli^: 


Coontry. 

Soale. 

SbMta. 

Conntoy. 

Bull. 

ShMU. 

1:   63360 

liieaooo 

1:133000 

1:  somo 

1:SOOODO 

1:   90000 
1:    40000 

li  141000 

1:388000 

,   l!    SDOOO 
lisMOOO 

lissoooo 

■  4sb 
Ta 

38 
81 

ilsesooo 

t:43»00 
:   eS4D0 

:  soon) 

\  soooo 

:iaM» 

liaoooo 

aODDOD 

iIOOOOO 

iSOOOOO 

:ioeooo 

iSMOOO 
:   SOOOO 
:300OOa 

IBS 

CHAPTER   SECOND. 


THE   SYUBOLS. 


§  1.  Qualities  of  the  K/mbols. 

The  symbols  of  prehistoric  archteology,  in  order  to  become  general  and 
iDteniational,  oaght  to  be — 

1.  Simple. — They  most  be  as  simple  as  possible,  so  that  they  can  be 
traced  npoo  a  cbart  by  any  one,  evea  if  he  have  do  experience  in  draw- 
ing. Simplicity  ia  necessary,  not  only  for  the  making  of  tbe  symbol,  bat 
still  more  for  its  easy  reading.  Complicated  signs  take  Dp  too  mnoh 
room,  and  are  too  difBcnlt  to  draw  with  accuracy. 

2.  Trmchant, — They  must  be  distinct,  one  from  another,  an  indispensa- 
ble condition  to  the  easy  and  rapid  reading  of  the  chart.  They  ought 
to  present  the  greatest  diversity  possible  consistent  with  simplicity. 

3.  SpfHal. — They  should  not  be  those  already  in  use  for  other  pnrposes, 
especially  in  general  tepography.  For  example,  the  small  circle  woald 
be  an  excellent  sign  for  prehistoric  stations,  bat  since  it  is  in  use  for 
actual  stations,  cities,  towns,  villages,  &c.,  according  to  the  scale,  it 
must  be  r^ected.  Its  employment  would  render  the  distinction  of  pre- 
historic sites  impossible  in  cases  where  only  black  color  is  nsed. 

4.  Univergal. — They  must  be  recognizable  by  all  nations.  This  rejects 
the  employmentof  initial  letters — words,  and  conseqnently  initial  letters, 
varying  iu  different  languages. 

5.  Mjtemonic. — They  mnst  call  to  mind  the  object  which  they  repre- 
sent. Count  Alexander  Przedziecki,  in  his  series  of  symtwis,  proposed 
at  Boalogne,  introduced  such  signs  as  a  human  skall,  a  stag's  horn,  a 
little  house  on  piles,  &c.  While  the  mnemonic  character  has  been  re- 
tained, the  symbols  have  been  laid  aside  as  too  diEBcult  to  draw. 

6.  Multipliable. — [t  is  impossible  to  limit  in  an  absolute  manner  the 
number  of  symbols.  It  ought  to  be  larger  or  smaller,  according  to  the 
scale  of  the  chart,  and  the  simplicity  or  complexity  of  each  separate  work. 
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The  signs  should  form  a  species  of  alphabet,  oat  of  which  new  words 
■night  be  created  when  the  occauioD  arises.  With  this  in  view,  we  have 
distributed  them  iuto  three  series,  sufficient  tor  all  our  ueeds :  tlie  radi- 
cals, the  derivatives,  and  the  eompl^mentaries. 

§  2.  Eadical  symbols. 

The  radicals  are  the  simplest  symbols,  characterizing  (general  facts, 
t  Iio  salieut  poluts  of  prehistoric  archnoology.  They  cau  be  Uioditied  easily, 
and  80  combined  us  to  form  new  symbols,  more  or  less  nnmerous,  as  the 
case  may  demand.    Nine  radical  symbols  will  suffice  for  the  prehistoric. 


Carem,  sonterrain,  shelter. 


a 

/\     Menhir,  pillar,  atanding-stone. 

/     >l  Dolmen,  all^-couverte. 

^^   Tnmulus,  mound. 

X,    y  Sepulture,  human  remaina. 

Pj    Camp,  eDtrenchment,  oppidam. 

nm    Palafitte,  pile-dwelling. 

/^    Discoveries,  stations,  hearths. 

■T     Mine,  qaarry,  digging. 

At  the  first  view  these  symbols  are  recognized  as  simple,  and  tbey 
can  be  made  universal.  Tliey  are  as  trenchant  as  possible.  Tbe  only 
ones  which  have  any  resemblance  are:  cavern  and  tumulns,  but  the 
former  is  a  portion  of  an  elongated  ellipse,  higher  than  wide,  tbe  other 
is  an  arc  of  a  circle,  and  much  wider  than  high  ;  menhir  and  find,  both 
triangular,  but  the  former  is  an  oblong  isosceles  triangle,  the  latter  is 
equilateral,  furthermore,  the  base  of  the  menhir  extends  beyond  the 
sides,  producing  a  very  marked  diBerence;  dolmen  and  palafitte,  in 
tbe  dolmen  there  are  twosnpiKtrts,  visibly  inclined,  while  there  are  four 
or  five  beneath  the  palafitte,  and  all  are  perpendicular.  Farthermore, 
the  upper  line  or  table  of  tbe  dolmen  passes  by  the  support,  while  the 
npper  line  of  tbe  palafitte  does  not.  They  are  special,  having  no 
analogues  in  ordinary  charts.  It  was  for  the  pnriKise  of  fulfilling  this 
condition  that  tbe  symbol  for  camp,  instead  of  being  a  closed  square,  is 
partly  open  on  ooe  side.  We  have  rejected  the  closed  sqaare,  because  it 
is  often  employed  in  ordinary  cbarts  as  a  sign  for  a  castle  or  a  tower, 
and  the  square  entirely  open  ou  one  side  serves  to  designate  the  ruins 
of  a  castle  or  a  tower. 

S.Mi8.115 16  '    "  '   ■'^"■"■'^'^ 
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These  signs  are,  on  the  whole,  mnemoDic.  Of  the  nine  radicals,  eiglit 
are  as  luucb  so  as  possible :  the  opening  of  the  cavern,  tlie  pillar-stoue, 
the  dolmeo,  the  tumnlus,  tbe  sepulchral  fosse,  the  enceinte,  the  pile- 
dn-elling,  iiud  the  mining-hammer.  There  remains  only  the  symbol  for 
Jinda;  but  it  was  impossible  to  make  this  moemotechnic.  We  have, 
therefore,  agreed  upon  the  symbol  most  generally  employed,  one  pre- 
viously proposed  by  M,  Ghantre  in  the  Frojet  ^un  Lcgende  InternatUmaie, 
and  which  has  received  the  approbation  of  tbe  congress. 

Finally,  these  signs  are  mnltipliable,  aa  we  shall  proceed  to  show  in 
the  following  section,  devoted  to  derivatives. 

§  3.  Derivative  symboU. 

The  radical  symbols  which  form  the  base  of  the  system,  and  which 
indeed  would  suffice  on  maps  of  a  small  scale  and  for  general  purposes, 
ought  to  be  capable  of  sucb  mnltiplicationas  is  demanded  by  a  chart  ou 
a  larger  scale  and  with  greater  specialization.  It  is  this  more  refined 
analysis  which  calls  forth  tbe  derivative  signs.  These  ougbt  to  be,  aa 
much  as  possible,  only  tbe  evident  modifications  or  simple  combinations 
of  the  radical  symbols  themselves.  We  shall  give  successively  the  tables 
of  derivative  signs,  proceeding  in  each  ftom  the  radical  which  forms  the 
starting-point, 

1.  Radical  cavern,  soutetrain. — Tbe  caverns,  grottoes,  soaterrains  may 
be  either  natural  or  artificial.  It  is  important  to  distinguish  betweea 
these  two  classes.  The  radical  symbol  may  be  used  in  both  cases;  opea 
for  the  mouth  of  the  artificial  caverns,  which  are  generally  smaller  and 
better  illuminated ;  dark  for  the  grottoes  and  natural  caverns,  which 
are  deeper  and  more  obscare. 

P  Cavern,  grotto,  natural  shelter. 

n  Grotto  or  soaterrain,  of  human  constmction. 

V^  £Taturnl  sepulchral  grotto. 

Y\  Artificial  sepulchral  grotto. 

[Hi    Subterraneous  refuge, 

The  study  of  sepulture  being  of  the  highest  importance  in  arcbfeology, 
the  sepnlchral  grotto  should  be  distinguished,  which  cau  easily  be  done 
by  combining  the  symbol,  natural  grotto  or  artijieial  soaterrain,  with  the 
radical  sepulture. 

Finally,  tbe  snbterraneous  refuge  or  fortification  is  designated  by  the 
symbol  arti^fidal  souterrain,  combined  with  the  radical  enceinte  or  fort^ 
cation. 
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2.  jRadical  meiiMr,  pillar-stone,  monolitk. — This  radical,  recalliog  vividly 
the  true  menliiror  standard  stone,  should  remaia  as  a  symbol  of  this 
kind  of  mounmeuts. 

The  aligomeDt  or  the  avenue  of  stones,  rnde  or  dressed,  is  designated 
by  the  radical  maihir  above  a  line  parallel  to  its  base. 

The  cromlech  or  enceinte  of  staading  atones  is  indicated  by  the  radi- 
cal menhir,  around  the  base  of  which  is  a  semicircle  of  dots. 

The  radical  menhir,  surmounted  by  a  short  incliued  line,  represents 
the  rocking-stone;  with  a  dot  in  the  middle,  a  hollowed  stone;  with  a 
broad  dark  base,  a  rock  with  rnaeH,  inscriptions,  or  scnlptnre. 

Fiunlly,  the  stones  with  legendary  inscriptions,  the  origin  of  wbiob  is 
more  or  less  obsoare,  are  indicated  by  the  radical  colored  dark. 


A 
A 
A 
A 


Trae  menhir  or  worked  monolith. 
Series  of  menhirs,  alignment,  avenne. 

Cromlech  or  enceinte  of  stones. 
Bocking-stone. 
Hollowed  stones. 
1^  Scalptnred  or  inscribed  stones. 

A    Monameut,  rune.    (Pierre  &  legende.) 

3.  Badical  dolmen. — The  radical  dolmen  is  sufiQcieut  for  all  the  series 
of  monnments  which  belong  to  this  group,  embracing  allies  convertes, 
gallery-^aves,  &c.  By  combining  this  radical  with  that  of  tamnlns 
we  obtain  the  symbols  of  a  dolmen  under  a  tumulus,  and  of  a  dolmen 
over  a  tumnlus. 

2    ^  Dolmen,  aIKe  couverte. 
^^^  Dolmen  nuder  a  tumulus. 
p:^   Dolmen  over  a  tumnlus. 

4.  Kadical  tumvtua. — In  tbis  group  the  first  symbols  are  easily  com- 
prehended. The  tumulus  of  sepulture  is  composed  of  two  radicals,  tumu- 
lu»  and  grave;  the  fortified  tumnlus,  monnd  of  observation,  foundutiou 
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of  a  tower  or  castle,  earthwork  sarrouoded  l)j  a  moat  or  ao  entreocli- 
nieot,  are  all  denoted  by  tlie  astuKsiatiun  of  tbe  radicals  tumulae  aud 
enceiate. 

The  loDg  barrowB  of  Great  Britain  are  represeoted  by  the  radical  tu- 
mulus with  a  circalar  depressiou  iu  tbe  top. 

Thr  tumuli  of  Haogary  and  Russia,  which  often  inclose  chambers  of 
-wood,  may  be  shown  by  a  dark  sqaare  in  the  center.  A  mound  sur- 
mounted  by  a  colossal  statue  may  be  represeoted  by  a  tumulus  Kyuibol, 
on  the  top  of  which  is  the  sigu  for  a  sculptured  menhir. 

To  tbe  tumulus  belong  really  the  class  of  objects  called  mardelles. 
Although  this  is  a  term  rather  vague  in  its  application,  it  is  nevertlielefis 
the  reverse  of  tumulus,  and  may  be  represented  by  tbe  symbol  in- 
verted. 
/"^   Simple  tumulus. 

y-~^  Sepulchral  mound. 

L-J    Fortified  tnmnlns. 

G:^  Iioog  banow. 

^^  Tamnlus  inclosing  a  wooden  chamber. 


A 


TamalQS  snrmoanted  by  a  monument. 


^37   Mardelle. 

5.  Radical  sepulture. — The  radical  sepulture  may  likewise  be  combined 
with  other  radicals.  A  variety  of  readings  may  also  be  given  to  it  by 
tbe  Qse  of  complementary  signs,  thus :  an  inclosed  line  parallel  to  the 
bottom  indicates  sepulture  by  inhumation.  A  small  black  dot,  standing 
for  a  mass  of  charcoal,  indicates  burial  by  incineration. 

Cemeteries  are  denoted  by  the  same  symbols,  to  which  are  added  the 
sign  plus  to  show  that  many  graves  are  grouped  together. 
V— /  Simple  sepulture,  accidental  burial. 

"ks^  Sepulture  by  inhamation. 

\2J  Sepnlture  by  incineration. 

v**/  Cemetery  by  inhnmation. 

\V/    Cemetery  by  incineratiou. 

6.  Radical  camp,  enceinl€f  fortification. — The  radical  oamp,  &c., serves 
for  all  fortified  inclo^nres,  whether  they  are  entirely  surrounded  by 
defensive  works,  ditches,  or  embankments,  or  lfavetb^^t,\r-^ork  on 
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one  side  only,  and  are  protected  on  the  rest  by  escariuncnts  or  water- 


Preqaently  the  enceintes  are  accompanied  by  tnronli  or  moands  of 
observation ;  they  are  then  indicated  by  the  combination  of  the  radical 
irith  that  of  tnmalns. 

Sometimes  we  find,  especially  in  Hungary,  defensive  works  which  are 
not  inclosed  ac  all.  They  are  long  lines  at  entrencbment,  and  may  be 
represented  by  the  radical  with  a  line  parallel  to  its  base. 

I  i  Camp,  enceinte,  oppidam. 

II  Enceinte  with  tamnlus. 

II  Fosse,  rampart,  longitadinal  defense. 

1.  Radical  paUifitte. — Thiaradicalsnffices  for  all  this  classofmonaments, 
lacnstrian  and  palnstrian  stations,  tme  pile-dwellings,  cranoges,  &o. 

8.  Radical  diaeovery. — As  we  have  before  mentioned,  the  radical  dis- 
covery is  a  pun-ly  conventional  sign,  which  is  in  no  wise  tnnemotechnic. 
It  is  reserved  to  mark  the  localities  of  isolated  finds.  Its  derivates  are 
rendered  as  mDemotecbuic  as  possible. 

For  the  localities  of  gronps  of  objects,  sometimes  called  treasures, 
cacbettes,  &c.,  two  radicals  are  joined  into  a  lozenge.  When  this  is 
colored,  it  designates  an  atelier  or  foundery.  Stations,  habitations,  &c., 
are  indicated  by  two-radicals  forming  a  sis-pointed  star.  It  is  the  near- 
est  to  roand,  which,  in  ordinary  topographical  charts,  marks  places  of 
actual  habitation. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  stations  which  the  palseoetbiiologists  of  Scan- 
dinavia and  of  Italy  desire  to  see  represented  by  special  symbols ;  they 
are  the  kjtikkenmoddings  of  the  north  and  terramares  (marl-beds)  of  the 
sonth.  These  stations,  generally  in  the  form  of  mamelous  or  moands, 
are  indicated  by  the  radical  discovery,  three  in  a  group,  forming  a  trun- 
cated triangle;  in  the  symbols  of  kjiikkenmodding  the  middle  triangle 
is  colored  and  the  enter  two  are  plain,  and  in  the  terramare  the  outer 
two  are  colored  and  the  inner  cue  is  plain. 
A  Discovery  of  isolated  objects. 

A  Discovery  of  objects  in  masses. 
^  Atelier,  foandery. 


Station  and  habitation. 
Kjokkenmodding. 


Terramare,  (marl-bed.)  Dgi.ncbyGoOQlc 
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9.  Eadieal  mine,  quarry. — As  in  tbe  cnse  of  palaflttes,  tbe  radical 
mine  or  quarry  needs  no  derivatives.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  be  necessary 
to  justifi'  its  use  at  all.  This  symbol  may  be  very  bandy  in  prebistorie 
charts  to  iodicate  tbe  soarce  whence  materials,  snch  as  silex,  sand- 
Etoae,  amber,  jade,  and  other  mioerals  aod  rocks  are  obtained.  For 
example,  a  dolmen  is  constmcted  of  rocks  not  to  be  found  ia  its  imme- 
diate locality ;  the  symbol  mioe  is  placed  at  tbe  nearest  point  inhere  tbe 
materials  in  qnestion  are  to  be  found,  and  a  line  ia  drawn  from  this 
spot  to  tbe  dolmen,  to  show  tbe  connection  of  tbe  two. 

S  i.  Complementary  et/mbolt. 

Tbe  complementary  symbols  are  simple  signt,,  wbicfa,  in  combioatioD 
with  the  preceding,  render  arcbieologieal  identification  as  complete  us 
possible.  In  tbe  execution  of  tbe  cbiirt,  ttiey  play  a  part  analogous  to 
the  accents  and  pnnctaation-marks  in  writing.  Tbese  com  piemen  taries 
are  grouped  in  tbrec  categories :  tbe  first  rchitcs  to  tbe  state  of  preser- 
vation ill  whicb  the  monuments  are  found;  the  second  to  tbe  number 
of  ruins,  &c. ;  tbe  third  relates  to  their  age. 

First  category — The  state  of  tie  monumenta. — This  category  embraces 
foar  symbols.  The  circle  under  a  symbol  indicates  that  the  site  has 
been  explored.  The  oblique  line  crossing  the  symbol  designates  a  dilap- 
idated monument,  menhirs  tumbling  over,  &c.  The  double-diagoniil 
crossing  apon  the  symbol  indicates  tbe  site  of  monuments  entirely  in 
rnlna  or  destroyed.  Finally,  a  short  obliqae  line  on  the  rigbtsideof 
tbe  symbol  points  out  false  identifications,  wrong  references,  &c 

fill 

f    ]|  )i(    4,  '^"-"■- 

SJl       ^      Jol       CL     Artificial  sonterrain. 

4  A  ^  A  "'■"■■'• 

7^  A^  7)^  7~V  I>olmen. 
/—^  A>  o»  ^'"Y  Tumnlua. 
^**jr    i*.*i     \^/    \*-*f     Cemetery  by  iDhamation. 

Cj       !5       j^       pr      «-™I>- 

imi     mji    i^    imy    Paiafitte. 

^     ^     ki      t^     TemnnaTe.  r-  I 

~      ^      '^  ri„i„,.i,C00glc 
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Second  category— Number  of  moniimeMte.— This  category  embraces  cer- 
tain signs  placed  like  the  exponents  in  mathematics  at  the  side  of  the 
principal,  on  the  right  of  the  upper  part.  If  the  number  of  objects  is 
known^  it  may  l>e  e;cpres8ed  in  figures ;  if  not,  the  sign  plus  is  nsed  to 
denote  plaratity,  and  the  double  plus  to  mark  a  great  number. 

6fivR»L       Muf .      BefiDlU  SDinber. 

YY^     Yl         "  lY *     Artificial  Bepolcbrsl  grottoes. 

\^*     K^'*    ^7*     Mardelles. 

\i/*     y  /■**  \jiy2T    Burials  by  incineration. 

Third  category — Age  of  ths  monuments. — In  fact,  the  respectire  ag«a 
of  moDuments  should  be  denoted  by  different  colors,  ae  \re  ahull  see  iu 
the  followiog  chapter.  Where  prehistoric  facts  can  be  indicated  by  one 
color  only,  because  labor  is  an  item,  or  because  the  symbols  are  to  be 
placed  on  a  geoerul  chart,  or  because  the  different  colors  are  used  to 
indicate  historic  epochs,  twliticat  and  administrative  divisions,  geolog- 
ical strata,  &c.,  it  is  necessary  to  add  certain  complementary  signs, 
which  are  to  determine  the  age. 

h  Paleeolithic  age. 

f  Keolithic  age. 

T  Bronze  age. 

^  Iron  age. 

As  may  be  seen,  these  signs  proceed  from  the  most  simple  to  the  more 
complex,  as  civilization  advances.  They  are  to  be  placed  on  the  radicals 
or  the  derivatives;  or  two  or  three  of  them  may  be  grouped  upon  a 
symbol  belonging  to  two  or  three  different  ages,  as  a  cavern  wherein  are 
found  paliBolitbic  and  neolithic  remains,  and  implements  of  bronze. 


i  i  i.  k""" 
AAA  A^'-^ 
^  ^   ^  ^ 


Station. 

In  case  where  the  age  is  nncertain,  the  interrogation  point  may  bo 
added.  As  to  the  position  of  the  finds  in  lakes,  turbaries,  mountains, 
plains,  forests,  &c.,  we  need  not  mako  any  provision,  since  the  topo- 
graphical signs  already  in  use  furnish  these  indications. 

i.,,i„,-i-,.Gooi^lc 
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CHAPTER  III. 
OOLOHS. 

The  employment  of  complementary  sigiia  to  designate  age,  altboagh 
tliey  are  simple  and  easily  used,  has  the  inconvenience  of  complicating 
the  definitive  symbols,  and  consequently  of  overcharging  the  chart. 
The  age-signs  should  be  osed,  therefore,  only  when  we  can  do  no  better. 
They  may  be  leplaced,  aa  Mr.  Gbuntre  proposes  in  his  scheme,  by  desig- 
nating the  age  of  the  monument  by  means  of  different  rolors.  This 
method  has  the  additioual  advantage  of  being  more  easily  read  at  a 
single  glance,  and  of  suggesting  the  whole  truth  to  the  mind  nithout 
an  effort. 

The  diQlculty  is  to  find  four  colors  sufficiently  distinct,  trenchant, 
and  unalterable  by  natural  and  artificial  light.  By  distinct  colors  we 
mean  those  about  which  there  would  be  no  disputa  They  are  blue, 
green,  yellow,  and  red.  Gray,  rose,  mauve,  and  violet  are  less  distinct, 
and  their  adoption  would  give  rise  to  numerous  tints  which,  in  time, 
would  be  difficult  to  distinguish  and  characterize.  For  these  reasons 
they  are  laid  aside. 

For  the  easy  reading  of  the  charts,  it  is  indispensable  that  the  colors 
employed  should  be  distinct.  After  uameroas  trials  we  have  come  to 
the  conclusiou  that  those  best  adapted  to  our  purpose,  the  black  being 
left  for  topography,  are  blue,  green,  red,  yellow,  lake,  and  bistre  or  sepia. 

The  last-named  color  being  often  employed  in  topography,  as  we  said 
in  the  chapter  on  charts,  ought  to  be  dismissed  from  the  list  of  symbols. 
Lake  ought  also  to  be  set  aside  on  account  of  its  fading  out  in  the  light. 
Employed  on  the  labels  of  the  museum  of  Saiut-Gcrmuiu  it  becomes 
lighter  and  lighter,  until  in  five  or  six  mouths  it  disappears  altogether 

The  first  four  colors  remain:  blue,  green,  red,  and  yellow.  Against 
the  last  named,  a  grave  objection  raised  by  the  northern  arohteologista, 
who  are  obliged  to  labor  a  great  deal  by  artiticial  light,  is  that  they 
have  great  difficulty  in  distinguishing  this  color.  But  this  may  be 
remedied  by  using  a  yellow-brown,  Therefore  the  yellow  will  remain  de- 
voted to  the  palaiolithic  age,  which  being  little  or  not  at  all  manifested 
iu  the  north,  is  a  study  of  least  importance  directly  to  the  archaeolo- 
gists of  that  region. 

The  bine  and  the  green  are  also  sometimes  confused  by  artificial  light, 
but  it  is  possible  to  find  shades  of  these  two  colors  which  can  be  dis- 
tinguished with  sufficient  ease  both  by  artificial  and  natural  light.  The 
red  does  not  preseat  a  single  objection. 

The  colors  chosen,  after  careful  trials  are  the  four  already  iudicatcd 
by  Mr.  Chantre,  with  some  change  of  function. 

Falieolithic  age Yellow-brown. 

Neolithic  age Green. 

Bronze  age Red, 

i"«»«fie P'R«T,.Gooc^lc 
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We  bave  JDst  given  the  reason  wby  tbe  brown -yellow  was  assigned  tx) 
tbe  palieolitbic  age.  As  regards  tbo  metals  we  bave  connected  them  as 
mncb  as  possible  with  mnemotecboy.  Tbe  red  is  assigned  to  tbo  bronze, 
the  principal  element  of  whivh  is  red  copper.  Tbe  blae  is  relegated  lo 
tbe  iron,  wbicb  frequently  reflects  tbt)t  color.  These  tints  are  so  natural 
that  they  were  always  employed  by  tbe  Egyptians  many  centuries  ago. 

These  are  the  results  at  which  we  bave  arrived  in  studying  the  sub- 
ject thorongbly,  and  on  all  sides,  starting  with  tbe  "  Projet  de  L^gende," 
and  taking  into  account  the  discussion  of  the  commission  appointed  by 
the  International  Congress  at  iStockholm,  as  well  as  the  learned  comma- 
nicationsof  several  members.  We  submit  with  confidence,  to  all  archm- 
ologists  who  are  occnpied  with  prehistoric  studies,  this  collective  work, 
which  is  suEBciently  simple,  distinct,  and  precise  for  all  their  needs. 

The  subcom mission, 

GABRIEL  DE  MOKTILLET. 
ERNEST  CHANTEE. 
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CERTAIN  CHARACTERISTICS  PERTAINING  TO  ANCIENT  MAN  IN 
MICHIGAN. 


Bt  Henrt  GtujtciM. 


In  a  former  paper,  entitled  "Tbe  Monndbuilders  and  Platjcnemism  \a 
Micbigaii,"  and  wLich  was  printed  in  tbe  Smitb^onian  Report  for  18T3, 
reference  was  made  to  the  discovery  by  the  writer  of  perforated  bnmeri 
in  tbe  monads  on  tbe  Detroit  and  Rouge  Rivers,  Michigan.  In  a  aubse- 
qneut  paper*  occasion  baa  been  taken  to  give  some  further  statements 
in  regard  to  tliis  i>eculiarity ;  its  being  a  characteristic  of  platycoemic 
man,  as  tbns  absolutely  established,  being  dwelt  on  as  of  importance. 

The  humeri  from  these  mounds  presenting  the  curious  feature  referred 
to  I  have  calculated  as  being,  at  tbe  least,  50  per  cent,  of  the  entire ; 
which  is  of  much  interest  taken  in  connection  with  tbe  fact  of  the  ex- 
traordinary development  of  platycnemism  aftbrded  from  the  same  source. 
Tbe  perforation  is  considered  to  belong  to  only  31  percent,  of  the  humeri 
from  tbe  mounds  in  other  parts  of  tlie  country,  and,  as  has  been  stated, 
is  a  Simian  characteristic,  which,  significantly  enough,  is  found  to  per- 
tain in  the  largest  degree  to  the  lower  races  of  man,  while  it  is  very 
rare  or  almost  absent  in  tbe  Caucasian. 

The  term  "  perforation"  of  the  bnmerns,  as  applied  to  this  form  of  arm- 
bone,  in  which  tbe  fossie  at  the  lower  end  are  found  to  communicate,  is 
certainly  an  unfortunate  one,  a  misnomer,  and,  as  suggestive  of  artificial 
origin,  calculated  to  mislead,  though  it  is  not  easy  to  propose  a  substi- 
tute. 

In  this  connection  I  have  thought  it  may  prove  of  interest  to  figure 
some  of  these  specimens  found  by  me  at  the  Itouge  River ;  and  in  the 
accompanying  cut  (Fig.  1]  I  givearepresentationof  the  lower  extremity 
of  a  perforated  left  humerus  from  the  Great  Mound  there,  to  which  I  have 
so  often  had  occasion  to  refer.  It  is  of  full  size,  and  the  jrasterior  sur- 
face is  shown. 

This  is  a  good  example  of  tbe  peculiarity,  the  opening  being  large 
and  strougly  defined;  and  tbongb  tbe  bone  isapparently  of  great  antiq- 
uity and  much  decayed,  tbe  proximal  end  having  totally  disappeared, 
the  articular  surface  is  well  preserved  all  along  the  outline  of  the  aper- 

*  "Tbe  Ai)cient  Meu  of  tbe  Oreat  Lakes,"  b;  Heiir;  Gillman.  Read  before  tbe  Do- 
tro[t  meeting  of  the  Aiucrican  AMociatioa  for  the  AiWnDccment  of  Scieuce,  AnKQxt  1*^ 
1BT5.  See  note,  "  Perforuttuu  of  tbe  Humeras  ooqjoiDed  willi  Ptatycnemiiiui,"  Amerioau 
NatDralUt,  vol.  ix,  p.  427. 
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tttre,  clearly  deQuing  its  nature,  and  establisbiog  the  geoaiueness  of  tbe 
specimen  as  an  iustauce  of  tbe  cbaracteristic. 

lu  Fig.  2  in  illustrated  tUe  iut'erior  extremity  of  a  right  humerus  from 
the  same  mound,    lu  this,  the  openiug,  though  smaller,  is  as  wall  devel- 
oped as  in  tbe  first  example,  aud  the  bone,  though  of  about  tbe  same 
fto.  I. 


Inferior  pxtreinity  of  perforated  left  Inferior     extremity  of    perforated 

huniema.  from  Greiit  ^louod,  Roiige  Tifflit    hiimeniH    rroiii  Great  MnuiHl, 

Biver,  MicliigaD.     Fuuiurior  Buifucu ;  Rnuge  Kivtr,  Michigan.  PkBteriorsoT- 

[dU  size.  lime  ;  fall  slxe. 
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age  and  greatly  decayed,  (being  equally  defective  as  to  the  loss  of  the 
Lpper  end,)  from  tbe  various  evideutes  preseuted  by  it  apparently 
belonged  to  a  didereut  iudividunl. 

It  is  remarkable  tbat  so  mauy  of  tbe  bniueri  from  tbis  monad  are 
fractured  at  or  totrard  tbe  middle  of  the  shaft,  tbe  proximal  end  t>eing 
sauting.  Ad  entire  humerns  is  extremely  rare,  and  the  upper  end  ^9 
I  seldom  found.  This  cannot  in  every  iustance  be  due  to  decay.  Such 
cumulative  testimony  cau  hardly  be  relegated  to  the  category  of  mere 
coincidence  or  accident.  But  as  to  whether  it  may  point  to  cannibal 
propentiities,  or  some  sut>erstitions  rite  or  custom,  perhaps  connected 
with  tbe  sepulture  of  the  deceased,  I  am  unable  at  present  to  det«rmine. 

As  I  have  elsewhere  stated,  "  I  also  find  iu  tbe  Bouge  Mound  transi- 
tional states,  if  I  may  so  call  them ;  that  is,  instances  in  which  the 
communication  between  the  fossie  is  not  quite  completed,  the  dividing 
wall  t>eing  reduced  iu  some  cases  to  a  very  thin  partition,  almost  trans- 
parent.  Eveu  where  the  perforation  is  accomplished,  there  is  a  great 
variation  in  tbe  size  and  shape  of  the  apertnre."  I  think  I  may  safely 
say  that  the  more  marked  cases  of  the  peculiarity  are  afforded  by  the 
more  ancient  of  the  humeri ;  while  the  iustances  iu  which  the  opening 
is  greatly  reduced  in  size,  or  the  partition  separating  the  fossee  is  more  or 
less  strongly  defined,  are  witnessed  chiefly  in  the  more  mo<tem  of  the 
bones;  thus  indicating  tbe  gradual  elimiuatiou  of  a  characteristic  of,  I 
believe,  unquestionably  degraded  affinities. 

It  might  be  of  importance  could  this  singular  characteristic  be  traced 
to  its  origiui  The  predominance  of  tbe  perforation  (aesociated  with 
other  degraded  traits)  in  the  chimpanzee  and  gorilla,  as  well  as  in  tbe 
lower  races  of  mankind,  would  suggest,  if  not  a  common  ancestry  iu 
tbe  remote  past,  at  least  some  predisposiug  cause  common  to  both  the 
ai>e  and  tbe  savage,  and  this  counected  with  the  use  of  the  arm. 

For  example,  man,  in  a  barbarous  state,  has,  as  is  well  known,  under 
certain  circumstances  largely  the  habit  of  "  going  on  all  fours."  In  the 
adult  of  tbe  higher  races,  tbis  is  never  seen.  (It  is  needless  to  refer  to 
the  suggestiveness  of  the  creeping  propensity  as  displayed  in  tbe  infant 
oQ'springof  even  civilized  man.)  Tbe  invention  of  various  mechanical 
appliances  forbid,  and  cause  to  be  abandoned  forever,  the  grosser  uses 
to  which  this  noble  member  of  tbe  body  had  been  formerly  applied ; 
so  that  at  leugth,  with  tbe  ameliorating  influences  of  civilization,  a 
more  highly  and  finely  educated  baud  and  arm  are  produced,  with  cor- 
responding development. 

liut,  perhaps,  it  may  be  considered  that  (without  implying  such  were 
wauting)  it  is  uunecessary  in  tbis  case  to  insist  on  any  special  cause  or 
causes }  that  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the  i)eculiarity  under  con- 
sideration ia  only  part  and  parcel  of  the  general  grand  evolution,  that 
moving  onward  and  upward,  in  which,  as  the  great  poet  of  our  day  has 
expressed  it,  we 

"Let  the  ape  and  tiger  die." 
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Id  Lore  presentiDg  some  illiistratioiis  of  tbe  artificially -perfoinh-il 
RkuIU,  of  wLicIi  I  gave  ud  account  in  my  paper  on  "The  Audeut  M«n 
of  the  Gre»t  Lakes,"  and  from  which  a  notice  was  printed  iu  tbe  "Ameri-  * 
can  Naturalist"  for  August,  1875,  I  shall  uot  scruple  to  avail  m;s<:>lf  of 
a  part  of  the  material  there  used,  adding  such  further  information  as 
has  since  come  to  my  knowledge. 

This  artiUcial  perl'oration  of  the  top  of  the  cranium,  made  after  death, 
seems  to  me  to  betoken  a  singular  practice  connected  with  the  burial- 
ceremonies  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  this  country,  and  of  which 
I  can  find  nothing  on  record  in  the  books,  notwithstanding  the  remark- 
able nature  of  the  custom  and  tbe  indubitable  marks  which  would 
remaiu  to  testify  in  instauces  where  it  had  been  adhered  to. 

The  circular  aperture,  evidently  made  by  boring  with  a  rude  (probably 
stone)  implement,  varies  in  size,  in  someskully  having  a  diameter  of  one- 
third,  In  others  one-half  or  three-quarters  of  an  inch  or  more,  and 
beveled  or  daring  at  the  surface.  It  la  invariably  placed  in  a  central 
position  at  tbe  vertex  of  the  sknll. 

Tbe  first  instance  of  its  being  brought  to  my  knowledge  was  in  the 
year  1869,  when  I  took  from  the  Great  Monad  on  tbe  Kouge  Uiver  two 
fragments  of  crania,  each  of  which  exhibited  this  perforation.  A  skull 
recently  presented  to  the  museum  of  onr  scientific  association  by  Mr. 
A.  C.  Davis,  and  which  was  exhumed  from  a  mound  on  Sftble  Uiver,  « 


PeifoTated  skall  fh>m  monod  at  Sftble  River,  Michigan,  (Lake  Haran,)  oce-foartb  sii 


Lake  Huron,  Michigan,  also  has  this  mark.    From  ten  to  fifteen  sknlls  f^ 
were  taken  from  this  same  mound,  nil  being  similarly  perforated,  and 
there  being,  as  I  am  informed,  no  other  remains  interred  with  them. 

During  last  snmmer  (1874)  in  some'  further  excavations  made  in  tbe 
Great  Mound  at  the  Rouge  Biver,  Michigan,  among  other  relics  exhumed'  / 
vere  eight  crania,  two  of  which  had  this  aperture.     Of  the  remaining 
bones  pertaining  to  the  two  skulls  in  question,  I  specially  noticed  that  y 
many  were  wanting,  and  that  those  present  were  heaped  en  masse  and  '^ 
not  in  the  usual  manner  of  bunal,  seeming  to  imply  that  they  were 
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inteiTcil  snbaeqnently  to  being  dcDuded  of  the  flesb  and  the  otbcr  soft 
parts  of  the  body. 

Besides  tlie  foregoing  iostances  of  tbia  curious  castom  wbivb  bave 
beeo  broiiglit  iininediiitelj  to  my  knowledge,  I  bare  since  beeu  informed 
of  a  skull  having  been  found  at  Saginaw,  Micb.,  which  presented  tho 
pecDliarity ;  but  in  this  case  there  were  thi'ee  perforatioue,  arranged 
triangularly — cocoa-uut  fashion. 

Fig.  4. 


Perforation,  S&ble  Eiver  skall,  full  uie.    F,  frontal. 

All  inqairy  which  I  had  made  of  learned  societies  or  iudividuals  in 
regard  to  this  observance  elicited  an  utter  disclaiming  of  all  knowledge 
on  the  subject.  The  two  largest  collections  in  ethnology  in  this  coantry, 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  the  Peabody  Museum,  contain  no  evi- 
dence of  it.  Prof.  Joseph  Henry,  in  replying  to  my  queries,  stated  that 
the  only  information  he  had  procured  in  relation  to  perforated  skulls 
was  the  following  note  from  Professor  Mason,  of  Columbian  College, 
Washington :  "  It  is  an  iutcresting  coiucidence  that  the  bead-hnnting 
'^vaks  of  Borneo  bave  a  boase  iu  the  center  of  their  village,  in  an  upper 
iry  of  which  they  keep  the  beads  which  they  capture  suspended  by  a 
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string  wbich  passes  throogb  a perforatiou  in  the  top  of  the  skuU.'^  [This 
custom  of  the  Dyaks  is,  I  believe,  do  longer  adhered  to,  having  been 
abandoned  shortly  after  their  becoming  semi-civilized.] 

Tbe  late  Professor  Wyman,  iu  a  letter  written  me  the  day  before  his 
death,  emphatically  states  that  tbe  fact  of  this  perforation  was  new  to 
him,  adding :  "There  is  nothing  of  the  kind  in  any  of  onr  skulls  in  the 
mnsenm,  nor  have  I  seen  it  mentioned  ns  existing  elsewhere." 

A  friend  has  learned  for  me  that  an  educated  Indian  makes  tbe  state- 
ment, in  reply  to  our  inquiry,  that  he  remembers  hearing  bis  father  say 
that  formerly  the  heads  of  distinguished  men  and  chiefs  were  honored 
hy  this  mark  after  death.    I  mention  this  for  what  it  may  be  worth. 

The  sknll  from  the  S&ble  Biver  monnd  (Fig.  3)  is  of  a  dark  color,  and 
its  latitudinal  or  cephalic  index,  0.770,  would  place  it  within  tbe  ortho- 
cephalic  or  medium  range,  the  altitudinal  index  being  inferior,  or  exactly 
0.745.  Tbe  foramen  magnum  approacbes  a  central  position,  its  index 
being  0.445.    Fig.  4  shows  the  perforation  of  tbe  skull,  full  size. 

The  two  perfect  specimens  from  the  Bonge  Biver  are  decidedly  bracby- 
cephalic  crania,  the  cephalic  iudices  being  respectively  0.822  and  0.853, 
tbe  altitudinal  indices  being  inferior,  or  respectively  0.733  and  0.828,  while 
tbe  indices  of  tbe  foramen  magnum  are,  in  the  one  case,  0.465,  and,  in  the 
other,  0.307. 

In  Fig.  5  is  given  tbe  first  monttoned  of  these  crania ;  Fig.  6  ex- 


hibiting its  perforation  of  the  actnal  size,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that   a 
the  incision  has  been  made  at  the  exact  junction  of  the  sntnres,  which, 
singularly  enough  in  this  case,  occupies  a  central  vertical  position,  as  do 
the  perforations  in  every  instance  which  has  come  to  my  knowledge. 

That  the  position  of  tbe  junction  did  not  influence,  much  less  control, ' 
tbe  location  of  tbe  perforation,  is  evident,  however ;  for  in  the  other  Bonge 
Biver  skull,  (Fig.  7,)  the  incision  is,  as  usual,  exactly  centered,  though 
tbe  junction  of  the  satares  occurs  bat  0.2  of  an  inch  in  advance  of  the 


selected  position.    This  coDstaiitly-recuiring  central  location  of  tLe  hole 
would  appareotly  imply  that  the  BuopeDsiou  of  the  fikuU  was,  at  least, 


P«Tforotiaii,  Ruage  Riv«r  skall,  (No.  1,)  full  siz«.     F,  IroiitaL 

one  of  the  objects  oonglit.  by  this  observance,  the  even  balance  of  the 
head  when  tlins  treated  being,  of  course,  most  desirable.  Tbis  latter 
skull  preseo'ts  the  smallest  of  tbe  peiforatious  which  I  have  as  yet  seen ; 
tbis  as  esbibited  in  Fig.  8  is  bat  little  more  than  one-third  of  an  inch  ia 
diameter. 

Fn3,7. 


The  numbers  (So.  1,  No.  6)  appended  to  tliese  flgnrea  refer  to  the 
numerical  order  of  these  skulls  in  the  "  Table  giving  the  dimensions  of 
crania  from  the  Great  Mound  at  the  Bouge  Biver,"  and  wbicb  forms  a 
part  of  the  papoj*  to  wliich  I  have  already  referred.  They  are  used  in 
tbis  connection  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  shall  have  access  to 
the  Report  of  the  American  Association  for  1875. 
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And  bere  I  wish  to  remark  that  but  two  rejoiDders  were  elicited  by 
my  notice  od  "  The  Artificial  Perforation  of  tbe  Oraainm^  in  the  Ameri- 
can Uatnraliat,  One  of  these  was  from  Dr.  Ford,  who  subsequently 
kiodly  forwarded  for  iuspection  a  perforated  sknU,  (Fig.  9,)  the  only  one 

Fm.  8. 


Perforation,  Range  River  skul),  (No.  6,)  fnll  size.    F,  frontiil. 

P  in  the  medical  museum  at  Ann  Arbor.  Tbe  specimen  was  taken  from  a 
moandatDevilKiver,  Michigan, by  Bev.  Br.  Filcher.  This  peculiar  keeled 
craninm,  of  which  only  the  upper  portions  of  tbe  frontal  and  parietala 
remain,  presents,  I  find,  tbe  extraordinarily  low  cephalic  index  of  0.057. 
In  obtaining  this,  I  have  allowed  only  0.25  of  an  inch  for  the  additional 


Perforate)]  ek  a  11  from  monod  at  DevilRivK.  Michigau,  (Lake  Huron,)  ODe-foarth  size. 

length  which  the  occipital  (that  bone  being  totally  wanting)  wonld  have 
given.  This  probably  gives  tbe  quantity  rather  onder  than  over  the 
true  length.  The  breadth  is  barely  4.07  inches.  The  perforation,  shown 
at  foil  size  in  Fig.  10,  is  elliptical  in  form,  {the  diameters  O'.S  x  O*.? ;) 
tbe  m^or  diameter  rnnning  right  and  left,  or  latitadinally,  as  if  to 
heighten  tbe  narrow  aspect  of  the  skull.  '    "       vivm^h^ 

S.  Mis.  116 1ft 
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So  far,  all  that  I  had  leanied  directly  or  indirectly  la  regard  to  tbis 
siDgalar  cuatotn  coDflued  it  ^ritbiu  the  limits  of  the  State  of  MicUi^n: 
But  lately  I  bave  received  the  second  rejoinder,  called  fortb  by  luy  note 
io  tbe  KaturiiliBt.  Tbis  is  a  letter  from  the  Bev.  Stephen  Itowers,  dat«d 
Saota  Barbara,  Gal ,  September  C,  1875.    Tbe  writer  proceeds  to  say 


PerfoTatioD,  Devil  Rlvor  dkall,  full  aizo.    F,  frouUL 

that  be  bad  rea4  my  article  on  perforated  abnlls  with  interest}  that 
darlDg  the  past  fonr  months  be  had  exhumed  from  500  to  1,000  sk^A- 
tons,  and  found  but  one  sacb  aa  I  describe.  It  was  that  of  an  old  man, 
and  tbe  bole,  about  one-tbird  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  was  in  the  top  of 
the  sbull.  It  was  the  only  skeleton  found  in  that  place.  In  fact,  from 
the  description,  it  was  clearly  an  additional  example  of  tbe  custom,  and 
one  of  much  importance,  aa  tfo  widely  extending  tbe  area  in  which  the 
practice  was  observed,  if  we  may  consider  a  single  instance  enffldent 
proof  of  this.  Tbe  skull  was,  however,  nnfortnnately  broken  by  acci- 
dent, and  deetroyed. 

Since  sending  my  notice  to  the  Naturalist  in  April  last,  (printed 
August,  1875,)  my  attention  has  been  called  to  a  note  in  Harper's 
Magazine  for  May,  1875,  and  issued  since  my  remarks  were  written, 
which  states  that  "a  communication  made  by  Dr.  Pruni&res  (de  Marre- 
JoIb)  before  the  meeting  of  the  French  Association  )or  tbe  Advancement 
of  Science,  at  Lille,  treated  of  the  cnrious  nrtiflcinl  perforations  common 
among  the  2IeolitiLic  skulls  of  the  Loz^re,    These  perforations  vary  in 
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tlie  pieces  exhibited  from  nn  inch  to  aa  inch  aod  a  quarter  iD  diametei. 
^ear  tbe  perforated  sicalls  were  fonud  rings  of  cranial  bone,  which  seemed 
to  be  deaiRoed  as  amnlets.  These  were  evidently  worked  with  flint  tools. 
The  men  of  tbe  polished  stone  age  practiced  trepanaiog ;  for  if  some  (tf 
the  skolls  appear  to  have  been  perforated  after  death,  others  wei« 
treated  during  life,  and  the  patients  had  lived  for  years  afterward. 
One  sknll  presented  three  perforations,  made  near  each  other  on  a  line 
fore  and  alt.  There  is  no  distinction  of  age,  the  exoisiona  occarring 
npon  infaatfi  as  well  aa  upon  adults.  Tbe  motive  of  this  strange  custom 
was  either  medical  or  superstitious.  They  probably  attributed  disease 
to  supernataral  agencies  ;  the  evil  spirit  escaping  through  tbe  opening  V 
made  by  the  sorcerer,  who  wrapped  the  operation  in  a  shroud  of  mys- 
tery by  preserving  the  detached  piece  as  a  precious  relic.  From  the 
appearance  of  these  fitcts  reported  by  the  learned  archsologist  of 
LoE^,  he  said  that  a  new  light  bad  been  shed  npon  tbe  intellectual 
state  of  man  in  the  polished  stone  age.  It  explained  his  religious  con- 
ceptions, and  condrmed  the  discovery  of  the  figure  of  a  goddess  in 
the  caverns  of  Baye,  (Marne.)  M.  Broca  remarked  that  perforated  skulls 
were  also  found  at  the  last-named  st-ation.  Among  the  skulls  dug  np 
by  General  Faidherbe  were  found  two  in  tbe  same  condition.  Dr.  (Jhil, 
from  tbe  Canary  Islands,  said  that  perforated  skulls  had  been  found  in 
the  ancient  burial-places  of  his  country.  Notice  was  also  called  to  an 
example  from  the  Grotto  of  Lorde,  npon  which  M.  Hamy  and  M.  Oha- 
plain-Daparc  gave  some  interesting  details.  A  similarly  perforated  or 
trepanned  akull  was  found  by  Mr.  E.  G.  Squier  among  some  ancienf 
Peruvian  crania  collected  by  him." 

I  have  not  seen  the  original  report ;  but  the  concluding  remark  on 
tbe  Peruvian  ekall  removes  some  doubt  as  to  the  kind  of  perforation 
described.  In  the  well-known  instance  discovered  by  Mr.  Squier,  the 
character  and  the  meaning  of  the  operation  (trepanning,  the  excision 
having  been  made  during  tbe  lifetime  of  the  individoal)  are  so  evident, 
and  tbe  shape  (rectangular)  and  the  position  (on  tbe  left  side  of  tbe 
ftontal  bone)  so  different  from  that  of  tbe  perforations  which  I  have 
described  in  the  crania  from  Michigan,  that  I  never  fbr  a  moment  associ- 
ated them,  and  therefore  made  no  reference  to  tbe  Pernvian  skull.  The 
same  view,  we  may  presume,  was  taken  by  the  learned  persons  to  whom 
I  referred  my  discoveries,  who  could  scarcely  be  supposed  ignorant  of 
the  case  in  question. 

I  find  no  positive  statement  as  to  the  position  of  the  perforations  men- 
tioned at  the  meeting  of  tbe  French  association,  but  judge  fh>m  certain 
remarks  that  (again  unlike  our  instances  from  Michigan)  there  was  no 
constant  position  observed.  In  certain  cases  of  trepanning,  the  position, 
of  conrse,  must  have  varied  with  the  location  of  tbe  injary  to  be  operated 
on. 

In  short,  the  perforation  which  I  find  in  Michigan  crania  is  exceptional, 
rarely  present ;  it  is  simply  a  circular  hole  ab9i^tf  baU^^jpo^f  more  or 
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w  less,  (about  i'  to  ^',)  id  diameter,  apparently  rndely  bored,  iavariably  ia 
tlie  top  of  the  bead  of  adults,  and  made  after  deatb  ;  while  those  cases 

'  described  in  France,  though  only  so  recently  brongbt  to  notice,  are  quite 
numerous,  and  appear  to  be  what  may  be  more  correctly  termed  trepan- 
'  uing ;  that  is,  tbe  part  of  the  skull  operated  on  was  removed  entire,  and 
all  ages  are  represented. 

It  has  suggested  itself  to  me  that  the  superstition  of  the  modem 
North  American  Indian  in  regard  to  there  being  two  souls,  one  of  which 
visits  the  body  after  death,  ma;  be  of  illuminative  tendency  in  this  di- 

^  rection.  We  know  that  the  roof-like  coverings  of  their  graves,  made  of 
wood  or  bark,  always  have  a  perforation  at  one  extremity  for  tbe  sop- 
posed  entrance  and  egress  of  tbe  soul.  But  tbe  question  arises,  Wby, 
then,  is  not  tbe  perforation  of  the  skull  constant,  or  at  least  more  fr& 
quent,  in  our  mounds  t 

The  accompanying  table  gives  tbe  dimensions  of  the  perforated  skulls 
which  have  come  before  me,  and  to  which  special  reference  has  been 
made  in  this  paper: 

Table  ffiving  lUneBtion*,  ^c,  of  per/oraltd  erajiiafrom  nioandi  in  Mtdiigan. 
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lu  ibe  eiKot  (abaoliiM)  capacity. 


In  this  connection,  and  in  concluding,  I  have  considered  worthy  of 
being  mentioned  the  fragment  of  carved  bone  represented  in  Fig.  11, 
a  side-view  of  which  is  seen  in  Fig.  12.  This  was  lately  taken  by  me 
from  the  Great  Mound  at  tbe  Bonge  Biver,  and  it  is  the  only  relic  of  the 
kind  which  I  have  seen  exhumed  from  tbe  mounds  in  Michigan.  Thongh 
but  a  small  fragment  remains,  it  is  sofDcient  to  prove  the  workmanship 
to  have  been  of  no  mean  order  and  of  remarkably  ifpat  ^nji^,«nx»ris- 
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iDgly  80  wheu  we  consider  the  rnde  implements  vbicli,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, alone  were  available  for  ita  mauafacture.    The  illustration  scarcely 


Carved  bone  (fragment)  from  Great  Mound,  Roage  River,  Micbigao,  full  ai 
FJK.  12.  Fig.  13. 


does  it  justice.  TlieiVont  or  carved  surface  is  convex,  as  siiowD  in  Fig. 
13,  while  the  bact  is  fiat  and  perfectly  plain  and  smooth.  In  its  perfect 
state,  it  was  probably  intended  to  be  worn  as  an  ornament,  the  remaiDS 
of  a  finely-drilled  hole  at  one  side  appearing  to  have  been  one  of  the 
means  for  its  attachment  to  the  person. 


D,g,l,.9cbyGOOglC 


THE  STONE  AGE  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 


Br  Dh.  C.  C.  Adiiott,  TRKSTrix,  N.  J. 


LOCALITIES. 


Tbe  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  New  Jersey  appear  to  have  bad  an  eye 
for  the  pictaresgue  in  landscape-scenery,  although  facility  in  procnriog 
food  and  safety  from  attack  were  the  objects  mainly  in  Tiew  in  settling 
at  any  point;  still,  we  find  that  wherever  the  scenery  is  commandiDg, 
as  in  the  northeni  mouDtainotis  portion  of  the  coootry  at  sach  grand 
localities  as  tbe  Delaware  Water  Gap,  we  discover  there  remains  in 
abundance,  bnt  as  we  go  inland  they  are  less  nnmeroas,  as  the  bills 
decrease  and  the  rivers  dwindle  into  brooks.  ¥et  so  abnndant  were  tbe 
Indian  villages  and  nnmeroas  these  people  that  almost  every  brook  tbat 
harbors  a  fish  has  now  lying  among  the  pebbles  on  its  bed,  orin  tbe  tarf 
upon  its  banks,  flinty  arrow-points  or  delicate  fish -spears. 

The  abundance  of  the  weapons  and  domestic  implements  of  the 
aboriginessuggests  tbat  each  village  had  at  least  one  implement-maker; 
that  the  various  stone  articles  were  the  product  of  the  skill  of  some 
one  of  every  community,  who  was  exclusively  devoted  to  the  business  of 
making  them.  Although,  when  on  hunting-expeditions  or  in  battle,  tbe 
single  specimens  lost  would  have  the  effect  to  mingle  all  the  "  styles" 
throngbont  tbe  State;  yet  if  we  compare  a  «utte  of  arrow-beads,  spears, 
lances,  or  even  axes,  from  a  single  locality,  with  a  similar  series  from  a 
distant  section  of  the  State,  there  will  be  found  with  each  a  peculiarity 
of  its  own,  an  individuality,  so  to  speak,  that  characterizes  the  two  col- 
lections. Tbe  similarity  of  stone  implements  the  world  over  is  one  that 
extends  to  those  forms  that  are  simplest,  and  is  not  an  indication  tbat 
because  the  same  results  have  been  wrought  out  by  widely-separated 
tribes  there  was  necessarily  a  kinship. 

Studying  the  localities  in  the  State  where  relics  are  most  numerous, 
we  have  been  sarprised  with  the  frequent  exhibition  of  tbe  implement- 
maker's  peculiar  tastes,  and  are  convinced  that  widely-differing  shapes 
of  wrought  stones  in  some  cases  have  had  an  identical  purpose ;  and 
certainly  it  would  be  difficult  to  suggest  names  for  each  type,  they  being 
more  numerous  than  the  occupations  of  a  primitive  people. 

While  weapons  in  the  majority  of  localities  greatly  predominate  over 
the  domestic  or  agricultural  implements,  still,  in  stfme  sections  of  the 
State,  tbe  opposite  is  the  caae,  at  least  approximately,  as  evinced  by  tbe 
number  of  the  latter  class  of  relics  equaling  the  former  in  an  average 
day's  search. 
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WbeD  we  consider,  in  another  chapter,  the  relics  desigtiated  as  "  rnde 
implemeDts,"  we  shall  find  that  these  are  not  especially  cbaracteristic 
of  any  one  locality,  bat  seem  scattered  ttniformly  over  the  State,  while 
they  are  deeper  in  the  soil  tbaa  the  majority  of  so-called  ''surfaces- 
specimens. 

Starting  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  the  bead  of  tide-water,  and  fallowing  the 
river's  course  in  a  southerly  direction,  we  find  tbe  rocky,  moontainous 
shores  of  the  upper  river  succeeded  by  a  gravelly,  bluffy  bank  on  the 
New  Jersey  side,  which  varies  in  height  from  twenty  to  one  baodred  feet; 
and  finally  disappears  near  ^he  town  of  Burlington,  being  replaced  there 
and  thence  by  almost  continuous  level,  sandy  shores,  t«rmiuatiug  at  Gajie 
May,  the  southern  extremity  of  the  State.  Along  the  first  five  miles  of 
the  brow  of  this  bluffy  bank,  and  extending  inland  some  half  mile,  is  tbe 
tract  from  which  has  been  gathered  the  great  bulk  of  our  collection 
and  the  most  interesting  specimens.  Tbis  bluff  does  not  always  imme- 
diately face  the  river,  but,  receding  half  a  mile  or  more  between  Tren- 
ton and  Bordentown,  forms,  between  these  two  points,  a  semicircular 
tract  of  meadow,  of  varying  elevation  above  the  river's  level,  and  on  tbe 
higher  portions,  or  bnoUs,  are  found  uumerons  relics;  but  the  greater 
nnmber  are  from  the  hill-top  fields,  although  it  may  be  that  the  nu«  oc- 
currence of  plowing  in  the  meadows,  as  compared  with  the  uplands,  may 
in  some  measure  account  for  the  difference. 

A  glance  at  tbis  limited  tract  of  country,  even  in  the  highly  artificial 
condition  that  it  now  presents,  will  plainly  show  why  it  was  a  favorite 
spot  with  tbe  red  men.  riacing  their  wigwams  on  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
Uip.y  had  at  their  command  an  unbroken  stretch  of  forest  of  white-oak, 
pine,  and  cbestnnt,  harboring  the  elk,  deer,  and  bears,  while  in  tbe  deep 
creeks  traversing  the  meadows  below  them,  and  the  broad  river  beyond, 
were  fisbiug-facilities  that  in  that  ancient  dny  were  not  to  be  excelled 
by  any  within  a  thousand  miles. 

Chapteb  II. 

HUDE  IMPLESIENTS.     . 

So  attractive  to  tbe  amateur,  or  the  more  scientific  student,  are  the 
flnisbed  specimens  of  wrought  jasper  and  polished  porphyry,  that  tbe 
"  rnde  implements,"  sparingly  scattered  among  them,  and  buried  still 
more  deeply  iu  tbe  soil,  are  either  overlooked,  or  the  passing  glance 
given  tbem  snggests  that  they  are  uufiuisbed  specimens,  or  the  crude 
results  of  a  beginner  in  the  art  of  fiiutchipping.  This  we  believe  to  be 
an  error.  These  "  rude  implements  "  are  usually  formed  of  tbe  mineral 
that  characterizes  the  locality  where  they  are  foand ;  those  met 
with  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  are  all  of  the  sandstone  that  forms  tbe  bed  of 
tbe  river  at  the  rapids,  aud  crops  out  hece  and  there.  This  rock  varies 
Bomewbat  in  texture,  aud  the  implements  also  are  found  to  be  made 
both  of  cbe  denser  and  the  softer  strata  of  the  stone,  as  though  frag- 
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oients  were  brokeo  off  sud  chipped  into  shape  from  any  conveaient 
point. 

This  class  of  antiquities  is  not  abundant,  considering  the  trhole  num- 
ber of  specimens  we  have  gathered,  about  ten  thousand,  and  embrac- 
ing nearly  every  class  of  relics.  The  proportion  is  less  tban  2  per  cent, 
of  tbe  whole  number.  Careful  examination  of  a  series  shows  that  they 
cannot  be  merely  rooghly-outlined  pieces  intended  for  fnture  more 
finished  work,  iuasmnch  as  the  present  general  character  and  dimensions 
of  the  great  bolk  of  them  renders  additional  chipping  impracticable. 
Tbe  larger  "  rnde  implements  "  would,  if  further cbipped  away,  form  axes 
and  lance-heads  of  mnch  smaller  dimensions  tban  the  great  mtuority  of 
those  that  we  now  find. 

Figure  1  represents  an  average  specimen  of  the  flat-bottomed,  peak- 
backed  atones,  known  in  some  localities  as  "  tnrtle-backs,"  a  name  that 
admirably  describes  their  general  appearance.  Made  of  the  ordinary 
Delaware  Biver  sandstone,  this  specimen  measures  fonr  inches  in  length 
and  two  and  one-half  iocbes  in  width.  The  bottom  is  nearly  a  perfect 
plane,  and  shows,  by  the  slight  indentations  and  scratch-like  markings, 
that  it  has  been  chipped  into  its  present  shape,  and  not  accidentally 
broken.  Its  greatest  thickness  is  one  and  one-eighth  inches ;  the"  peak," 
or  highest  point  of  the  back,  being  in  the  middle  of  tbe  specimen,  meas- 
ared  lengthwise,  bnt  rather  nearer  one  side  than  tbe  other,  or  oft  tbe 
cent«r ;  bat  the  broader  side  of  the  back  does  not  appear  better  adapted 
for  cutting  than  tbe  narrower  or  more  abruptly  descending  side. 

Although  this  stone,  from  long  esposare,  has  become  porous  upon 
the  snrface,  the  edges  still  remain  sharp,  regnlar,  and  exhibit  an  amoant 
of  skill  in  *' flint-chipping"  about  eqnal  to  that  of  the  ordinary  slate 
lance-heads,  spear  and  arrow  points.  Close  examination  shows  that  tbe 
back  has  been  worked  into  its  present  shape  by  a  series  of  powerful 
blows,  or  by  pressure,  leaving  large  surfaces  usually,  several  of  the  planes 
being  those  of  a  single  detachment  of  a  fragment  of  the  rock,  la  some 
instances  extending  from  the  peak  to  the  edge  of  the  implement. 

Had  these  firactures  occorred  in  an  ordinary  water-worn  pebble, 
thronghout  its  rough-and-tumble  existence,  they  would  assuredly  have 
happened  at  Tarions  periods,  and,  besides  leaving  different  degrees  of 
weathering  on  the  fractured  snrfaces,  would  also  exhibit  traces  of  tbe 
canses  that  produced  tbe  breakage,  as  in  scratches  where  a  flinty  rock 
had  graved  and  cnt  the  anderlying  pebble,  in  ground-off  angled  where 
some  huge  mass  had  been  rolled  upon  and  crushed  off  the  weaker  project- 
ing portions  left  by  a  previoas  altering  agency.  It  is  needless  to  state  no 
ti'aces  of  occnrrences  like  these  are  discoverable,  bat,  on  the  contrary, 
every  portion  of  tbe  surface  plainly  indicates  that,  by  a  "tool"  in  tbe 
band  of  a  workman,  was  tbe  "  tnrtle-bnck  "  shaped. 

It  is  not  easy  to  conjecture  the  s^iecial  use  of  such  a  stone  implement. 
There  is  nothing  about  it  to  show  that  it  was  intended  to  be  attached 
to  a  handle.    It  seems  impossible,  in  fact,  to  use  it  otherwise  than  by 
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iiolding  it  iu  the  haQd,  and  yet,  if  for  cattiog-uses  ooly,  why  the  peca- 
liar  and  carefttHy-wroagbt  peaki  There  is  oothiog  to  show  it  was 
ever  nsed  in  coDDection  with  aDotber  impIemeDt,  for  such  joint  ases 
would  be  indicated  by  battered  sarfaces  at  different  points ;  yet  we  have 
found  DO  "  turtle-back "  that  showed  other  contact  than  that  of  the 
"  hammer  stone  "  that  pecked  the  level  side  of  the  implement. 

Figare  2  is  a  smaller  specimen  of  "  tnrtle-back,"  varying  principally 
iVom  the  preceding  by  the  back  being  rudely  ridged  rather  than  pointed. 
It  is  two  and  seven-eighths  iuches  iu  length  by  one  and  seven-eighths 
inches  in  width.  The  greatest  thickness  is  nearly  three-fourths  of  an 
inch.  The  bottom,  or  ander  surface,  is  even  more  uniform  than  that  of 
the  prcceeding  specimen,  and  indicates  that  the  more  prominent  points 
of  the  under  surface  were  rubbed  away,  although  not  sufSciently  to  give 
a  perfectly  smooth  or  polished  sarfaco.  Viewed  from  above,  it  bears 
considerable  resemblance  to  an  implement  for  skin-dressing,  to  which 
use  it  was  probably  applied. 

Figure  3  is  a  small  ax  or  hatchet,  that  makes  a  step,  as  it  were,  iu 
advance  of  the  "  turtle-backs."  Two  and  one-quarter  inches  in  length 
and  two  and  one-eighth  inches  wide,  it  is  broaght  to  a  good  edge  of  two 
inches  in  length,  from  a  base  one  inch  and  one-eighth  long  by  one-half 
inch  in  width.  As  will  be  seen  in  the  illustration,  this  specimen  still 
retains  one  characteristic  of  "turtle-backs,"  in  that  it  is  flat  upon  one 
side  and  is  chipped  upon  its  upper  and  lower  edges  or  side,  as  well  as 
sloped  to  the  flront  or  cutting-edge  proper.  The  cntting-edge  has  been 
dulled  by  exposure,  but  is  still  snCBcicotly  keen  to  be  used  as  a  skinning- 
knife,  an  incision  having  previously  been  made.  Although  calling  it  an 
ax  or  hatchet,  we  believe  its  use  was  that  above  mentioned. 

If  the  climate  of  our  country  during  the  stone  age  was  even  as  tem- 
perate as  it  is  now,  warm  clothing  was  an  imperative  requirement;  and 
it  is  safe  to  infer  that  a  prominent  use  of  all  these  rude  implements  was 
in  rendering  fit  for  clothing  the  skins  of  the  large  mammals  once  numer- 
ous in  this  region. 

Figure  4  is  an  interesting  specimen,  previously  designated  as  a  hatchet, 
but  which  is  now  classed  and  considered  as  a  "  rude  implement."  Three 
and  one-Quarter  inches  in  length  by  two  and  one-half  iuches  in  breadth, 
it  presents  nothing  in  common  with  the  types — if  we  may  call  them  so — 
of  these  ruder  forms  of  implements.  From  the  base,  which  is  the  un- 
chipped  uatnral  snrface  of  the  stone  that  has  been  selected,  this  imple- 
ment is  chipped  equally  on  both  sides,  and  brought  to  an  edge  along 
each  margin,  and  at  the  same  time  tapered  to  an  obtuse  point,  suffic- 
iently marked,  however,  to  indicate  that  it  was  intended  to  pierce  as 
well  as  cut.  The  broad  base,  which  is  sufficiently  wide  to  allow  the 
specimen  to  stand  upon  it  without  support,  upon  a  level  surface,  pre- 
cludes the  idea  that  there  ever  has  been  a  long  shaft  attached,  and  so 
'Converting  the  specimen  into  a  spear-head. 

Held  in  the  hand,  it  would  seem  to  be  an  awkward  -instrument  for 
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most  pDiposes,  but  best  adapted  probably  for  incising  the  skio  of  aa 
animal  witb  the  point,  and  then,  by  the  long  cattiag-margina,  detaching 
the  skin  from  the  carcass.  The  point  has  probably  beeo  mach  more 
acQte  than  oovr,  and,  wbeD  in  its  origioal  condition,  it  certainly  could 
have  been  so  used ;  or,  held  in  the  hand  by  the  base,  it  would,  by  a  well- 
directed  blow,  split  the  long,  hollow  booes  of  a  bison  for  obtaining  the 
marrow,  being,  for  snch  a  purpose,  an  admirable  combination  of  wedge, 
hammer,  and  hatchet ;  and  sucfa  split  bison-bones  have  been  found  in 
JSew  Jersey. 

Figure  5  represents  a  specimen  most  like  a  weapon  of  any  of  the  rude 
implements  we  have  as  yet  been  able  to  fiud.  Its  shape  at  once  suggests 
its  use,  and,  coosidering  the  rongh  workmanship  that  has  been  expended 
upon  it,  it  seems  admirably  adapted  to  the  supposed  nse  to  which  it  was 
put.  It  foreshadows  the  tomahawk  of  more  modern  times.  There  appear 
to  have  been  no  fractures  since  the  implement  was  made.  The  whole 
surface  presents  the  same  degree  of  weather-worn  appearance,  and  it  is 
doubtfnl  if  even  the  rude  edges  were  more  regular  in  design  or  sharper 
than  at  present.  Very  nearly  eight  inches  in  length,  the  specimen  may, 
for  purposes  of  description,  be  divided  into  two  sections — the  front  or 
blade  of  the  weapon,  and  the  hammer-head  or  back.  The  blade  or  front 
portion  is  four  inches  in  length,  forming  nearly  a  contiouous  line  with 
tlie  top  of  the  back ;  tbe  elevation  of  the  outline  or  margin  being  less 
than  half  an  inch  at  the  angle  of  the  back  and  edge.  Below,  the  line 
of  the  back  and  that  of  the  blade  form  an  obtuse  angle ;  tbe  blade  being 
beneath  an  inch  and  three-eighths  wider  than  the  narrower  portion  or 
bammer-head.  The  entire  margin  of  this  specimen  has  been  chipped 
into  its  present  shape  and  condition,  giving  it  a  rudely-rounded  appear- 
ance at  tbe  top,  edge,  bottom,  and  extremity  of  tbe  back.  This  chip- 
ping has  not  been  done  by  an  ordinary  hammer  stone,  pecking  off  the 
small  fragments  and  producing  the  peculiar  dotted  appearance  common 
to  the  ordinary  grooved  cobble-stone  ases;  bot  the  stone  has  been 
flaked  off  in  larger  pieces,  althongh  tbe  appear.ince  varies  from  tbe 
shelly  fracture  of  jasper,  having  nothing  in  common  with  those  minerals 
that  have  this  peculiar  fracture,  well  named  conchoidal.  As  a  large 
portion  of  the  side  of  this  specimen  is  smooth,  it  is  probable  that  tbe 
mass,  as  originally  detached  from  tbe  rock,  bore  some  resemblance  to 
the  weapon  or  implemeut  as  it  now  appears.  The  interest,  as  it  seems 
to  us,  that  attaches  itself  to  this  rude  hatcbet,  is  that  it  is  tbe  most 
primitive  specimen  we  have  met  with  that  clearly  indicates  tliat  a 
handle  has  been  fastened  to  it.  A  split  or  forked  sapling  oonid  have 
been  as  readily  attached  to  an  ax  of  this  shape  as  to  any  of  the  grooved 
forms.  The  shallow  notch  beneath,  at  the  jnaction  of  the  back  and 
blade,  was  evidently  so  chipped  to  make  the  attached  handle  more 
secure.  Armed  with  snclt  a  weagmn,  a  powerful  man  could  do  great  exe- 
cution in  close  combat. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  specimens  here  figured  are  not  iso- 
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lated  iDstances  of  rude  stone  implements  bearing  peculiar  markings ; 
although  Id  a  large  series  there  will  of  coarse  be  aome  even  possibly 
more  rode,  aod  again  others  that  seem  a  partial  traoBitioa  from  the 
"turtle-backs"  to  the  ax,  or  the  latter  to  the  spear-head-shaped  speci- 
meuB.  Other  than  the  specimen  last  figured,  (figure  5,)  we  have  now 
lying  on  oar  table  two  specimens  with  aboat  the  same  amoant  of  work 
upon  them,  but  varying  somewhat  in  details.  The  larger  of  these  is  of 
the  same  length  as  figure  5  ;  but  the  blade  narrows  gradually  toward 
the  back,  which  is  about  two-thirds  of  the  width  of  the  front  or  catting 
edge.  There  is  do  defined  spot  to  show  where  or  how  a  handle  has 
been  fast«ned,  bat  such  must  hare  been  attached  in  some  manner  to 
render  the  stone  at  all  available  as  a  war-weapon  or  an  implement  of  the 
chase.  The  other,  smaller  specimen  of  a  rude  ax  is  five  and  one-half 
inches  in  length,  with  a  tcont  or  catting  edge  of  three  and  one-half 
inches  in  extent ;  and  from  this  edge  the  specimen  tapers  to  an  acute 
point,  giving  it  the  form  of  an  acute,  nearly  equilateral,  triangle,  with  a 
slightly -carved  base.  It  shows  clearly  that  it  has  bad  a  handle  attached, 
as  in  case  offignre5,  and,  with  the  pointed  back  and  curved  edge  in  front, 
well  represents  the  tomahawk  of  the  Indians  in  use  after  the  introdoc- 
tioD  of  iron,  and  still  in  use  among  the  wilder  tribes  of  the  West. 

Figure  6  represents  a  small  ax,  showing  that  occasionally  considerable 
labor  was  expended  in  even  this  class  of  rude  impIementB.  The  general 
oatline  is  good,  much  resembling  that  of  the  preceding  figure.  Unlike 
that  specimen,  however,  it  clearly  retains  the  marks  of  the  hammer- 
stone,  showing  that  it  was  slowly  pecked  into  shape,  and  not  formed  by 
hard  blows  and  large  fragments  broken  ofif.  One  side  is  flatter  than 
the  other,  indicating  that  it  approaches  the  specimens  we  have  figured 
as  the  types  or  starting-points  of  this  series  of  stone  relics.  The  cut- 
ting-edge is  still  well  preserved,  but  shows  no  indication  of  having  been 
polished  or  sharpened  otherwise  than  by  pecking  fresh  fragments  off 
as  the  old  edge  grew  dull  by  use.  This  specimen  measares  three  and 
three-fourths  inches  in  length,  by  two  and  one-half  inches  in  width  at 
the  front  or  edge,  and  tapers  then  to  a  back  about  one  inch  in  width, 
which  has  also  been  chipped  to  a  moderately  sharp  edge. 

Figure  7  represents  a  common  form  of"  rude  implement,"  that  returns 
to  the  "turtle-back"  variety  in  the  characteristic  of  a  perfectly  flat 
bottom  or  under  surface,  which  in  this  case  appears  to  have  been  the 
face  of  a  smooth  fracture  effected  by  a  single  blow  upon  the  rock  from 
which  the  specimen  was  detached.  The  object  of  the  specimen  is  wholly 
different  from  the  "  axes"  we  have  been  describing;  this  being  a  spear- 
head apparently,  as  the  well-defined  i>oint  is  unquestionably  the  impor- 
tant feature  of  the  weapon  or  implement  of  the  diase.  It  is  not  easy  to 
comprehend  why  spearheads  shoald  have  been  thus  fashioned,  that  is, 
flat  npon  one  side,  and  so  ridged  upon  the  other  as  to  make  the  greatest 
thickness  equal  to  half  the  length,  as  in  this  and  many  other  instances. 
We  will  find,  however,  that  this  character  re-appears  in  other  specimens 
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>f  a  later  period,  of  the  bigbest  degree  of  polish  and  workinansbip.  The 
specimen  in  question  measures  three  inches  in  total  length  by  two  and 
me-fourth  inches  in  greatest  breadth,  and  is  a  fair  representative  of  the 
'daf  spears  found  in  localities  where  these  rade  implementfi  are  met 
ivitb,  as  in  the  gravelly  bank  of  the  Delaware  south  of  Trenton,  K.  J., 
ind  occasionally  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  the  same  neighbor- 
tiood. 

Associated  with  this  flat-sided  variety,  but  in  far  smaller  numbers,  is 
a  larger  implement,  that  may  be  considered  as  a  rude  spear-bead.  Cer- 
tainly, the  shape  of  the  specimen,  (figure  8,)  as  in  the  preceding  case, 
shows  the  point  to  have  been  the  principal  object  in  view.  This  speci- 
men was  found  upon  the  surface,  but  is  identical  with  those  associated 
with  the  gravel  of  the  river-bank.  Indeed,  specimens  of  every  type  of 
"  rude  impleoaents  "  are  found  upon  the  surface,  and  are  plowed  up 
every  spring  and  autumn;  but  this  in  no  way  militates  against  the 
opinion  that  these  ruder  forms  are  far  older  than  the  well-chipped  jas- 
per and  beantifitlly-polished  porphyry  stone-work. 

The  hatchet  and  the  spear  represent  the  two  types  from  which  the 
more  modern  stone  weapons  have  proceeded,  and  if  we  look  upon  these 
as  having  been  suggested  by  the  use  of  the  "  turtle-backs"  previously 
for  the  uses  to  which  the  hatchet  and  spear  were  afterward  pnt,  so  f^r 
as  that  was  practicable,  then  we  have  an  unbroken  line  of  development 
in  the  manufacture  of  tools. 

Bude  implements  of  a  "  domestic"  type  are  exceedingly  rare.  We 
have  met  with  but  two  such  specimens,  (figures  9  and  10.)  Figure  9 
represents  a  nondescript  form,  iuunmerable  uses  for  which  can  be  im- 
agined, but  not  easily  demonstrated.  Sir  John  Lubbock,  in  his  "  Pre- 
historic Times,"  (2d  ed.,  p.  340,  figures  199-200,)  figures  a  very  similar 
specimen  fh>m  Madras.  The  similarity  in  size  and  shape  suggests  the 
probability  that  both  these  specimens  were  pnt  to  the  same  use ;  and, 
curiously  enough,  the  India  specimen,  like  fignre  9,  was  found  at  a 
considerable  depth  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Everything  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  this  specimen  shows  that  it  should  be  classed 
with  the  "turtle-backs"  and  the  other  forms  that  we  have  figured. 
It  is  just  six  inches  in  length  and  two  and  three-fourths  inches  in 
greatest  breadth.  Nearly  four  inches  of  its  length  is  of  this  width, 
where  it  tapers  to  a  stem-like  handle  a  little  over  an  inch  in  width. 
The  whole  surface  still  retains  traces  of  the  blows  of  the  hammer,  and 
the  edges,  those  of  the  handle  included,  are  all  rudely  chipped. 

With  one  other  illustration  of  "rude  implements"  we  shall  close  our 
consideration  of  this  portion  of  the  subject.  Figure  10  represents  a  form 
of  this  class  of  relics  wholly  unique.  That  it  is  a  product  of  human 
workmanship  uo  one  can  doubt ;  but,  as  in  many  of  tlie  preceding  cases, 
it  is  difiicult  to  say  for  what  it  was  especially  designed.  It  was  found 
on  the  surface  of  a  sandy  field,  where  many  of  the  ordinary  shapes  of 
Indian  relics  occur.    If  intended  for  an  ax  with  a  handle,  "  all  in  one," 
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then  the  purpose  is  well  carried  out;  but  why  so  carefully  rounded  a 
blade  f  Ko  detailed  descriptiou  other  thau  some  of  the  priucipal  meas- 
oretDeDts  are  Decesaary.  The  illustratioa  gives  an  accurate  idea  of  the 
weapon  itself.  The  handle  aud  "back"  straight  portion  of  the  blade 
measure  together  exactly  live  and  one-half  inches.  The  diamet«r  of 
the  circular  blade  is  abont  four  and  one-half  inches.  The  straight  back 
of  the  implement  is  the  only  portion  of  the  natural  surface  of  the  stone 
from  which  it  was  made.  Ah  examination  shows  that  some  targe  bowl- 
der has  been  broken  into  lamin%,  and  one  of  these,  originally  abont  one 
inch  in  thickness,  has  been  afterward  chipped  until  the  handled  disk 
has  been  produced  as  we  now  find  it.  The  edge  apparently  has  never 
been  sharper,  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  width,  and  the  whole  gen- 
eral appearance  tends  to  show  that  it  is  an  agricultural  implement. 
While  this  impression  militates  against  the  idea  of  a  great  antiquity 
for  these  rude  specimens,  an  antiquity  that  antedates  agricalture  even 
in  its  most  primitive  condition,  yet  there  seems  no  other  metliod  of 
utilizing  this  nniqne  specimen. 

Chapter  III. 

GROOVED  STOKE  AXES. 

These,  although  having  a  general  similarity,  are  not  exactly  alike, 
and  we  have  had  in  our  possession  at  various  times  several  hundred. 
The  universal  exception  that  co-exists  with  every  rule  here  obtains  in  the 
pattern  of  ax  that  is  grooved  upon  each  side,  near  the  head  and  across 
one  margin,  but  whether  the  top  or  bottom  is  uncertain.  Such  speci- 
mens are  alike  sometimes,  even  with  regard  to  size.  So  far  as  the  con- 
tinnation  of  the  groove  across  one  margin  is  concerned,  we  find  that  a 
forked  sapling  can  bo  best  attached  to  such  axes  by  placing  the  dat 
margin  in  the  fork  of  the  handle  and  drawing  the  ends  together  over  tko 
groove,  thus  making  it  the  top  or  upper  margin  of  the  implement.  Wo 
shall,  therefore,  in  describing  this  pattern  of  ax,  which  is  the  most  nearly 
nniform  of  all  the  styles,  consider  the  groove  as  being  across  the  upper 
margin.  Carefnlexaminationalsoof  the  edges  of  such  specimens  as  we 
have  bad  seems  to  na  to  show  also  that  this  manner  of  securing  the 
handle  was  that  pursued  by  the  people  who  made  and  used  these  axes. 

Figure  11  is  a  very  good  example  of  the  most  common  type  of  grooved 
stone  axes ;  that  is,  such  as  we  have  described  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph. This  ax  measares  eleven  and  one-half  inches  in  total  length, 
and  is  but  four  inches  wide  at  the  broadest  portion,  the  ridge  imme- 
diately in  front  of  the  groove.  The  groove  itself  is  bat  seven-eighths 
of  an  inch  in  width,  and  the  head,  or  that  portion  posterior  to  the  groove, 
varies  ft«m  one  and  one-half  inches  to  one  inch  in  length.  Thecutting-edge 
is  but  two  and  one-fonrth  inches  in  extent,  and  is  still  moderately  sharp 
and  well  preserved.  Although  the  specimen  still  shows  the  marksoftiie 
hammer,  yet  it  might  almost  be  placed  under  thebead  of  polished  axes,  as 
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tlie  weapou  bite  been  so  carefully  stnootbed  down  tbat  the  sbght  iue- 
qunlities  aod  sballow  iadeDtatioDS  cau  scarcely  be  felt  by  the  baod.  Its 
weigbtis  seven  and  one-half  [lounds.  Witb  the  handle  placed  where  the 
groove  is,  it  mnst  have  prodaced  a  great  strain  upon  the  wrist.  The 
small  extent  of  the  edge  suggests  tbat  it  was  intended  to  inflict  one  effect- 
ive hloto,  and  not  that  ita  main  ose  was  chipping  or  girdling  of  trees. 

This  specimen  was  foand  on  a  small  gravelly  island  in  the  Delaware 
Biver,  and  was  presented  to  the  author  by  his  friend  Mr.  W.  Dean,  of 
Lambertville,  N.  J. 

Figure  12  represents  the  average  style  of  as  of  this  particular  pat- 
tern, which  we  believe  is  found  throughout  the  United  States,  They 
vary  from  two  to  five  and  seven  inches  iu  length,  and  occasionally,  as 
we  have  seen,  reach  eleven  and  one-half  inches.  The  smallest  specimen 
we  bad  met  with  for  a  long  time  was  scant  three  inches ;  bnt,  as  the  ex- 
treme edge  was  wholly  brokeu  away,  it  probably  measured,  when  per- 
fect, fully  three  inches.  (See  figure  13.)  We  have  since  collected  a 
still  smaller  and  more  perfect  specimen,  (figure  14,)  which  measures  only 
two  and  one-half  inches  in  length ;  the  perfect  back  being  in  the  natural 
condition  of  the  pebble  from  which  the  little  ax  was  made. 

This  variety  of  ax  is  most  usually  foand  to  be  of  sandstone,  and  the 
ordinary  cobble-stones,  or  water-worn  i>ebMes  of  the  adjacent  river-beds. 
At  and  above  Trenton,  H".  J.,  the  bed  of  the  Delaware  River  is  wholly 
composed  of  loose  atones  of  various  sizes,  witb  here  and  there  an  out- 
cropping of  stationary  rock.  These  loose  pebbles  or  cubble-stones  are 
found  on  examination  to  frequently  bear  considerable  general  resem- 
blance to  the  finished  axes,  and  to  need  little  work  upon  them  other 
than  making  the  groove  and  rubbing  one  end  down  nntil  acutting-«dge 
is  produced.  So  abnodant,  as  it  seems  to  us,  are  the  well-adapted 
stones,  in  shape  and  dze,  that  we  wonder  why  so  frequently  we  meet 
witb  stone-axes  that  have  been  carefally  pecked  over  tbe  whole 
surface  to  bring  them  down  to  the  proper  shape.  This  may  be  ex- 
plained, perhaps,  by  the  suggestion  tbat  many  axes  were  made  where 
stones  at  all  soitable  weredifflcnlt  to  obtain,  and  tbat  the  frequent  wars 
or  wanderings  of  a  community  and  bartering  may  have  resnlted  iu  tbe 
commingling  of  the  axes  of  a  multitude  of  localities,  many  of  tbem 
miles  distant  ftom  each  other.  We  know,  too,  that  tribes  came  from 
long  distances  to  make  autumnal  visits  to  our  sea-coast,  and,  of  coarse, 
on  soch  joamey»*wonld  always  be  provided  witb,  and  frequently  lose, 
as  they  passed  through  the  State,  many  specimens  of  every  variety  of 
both  weapons  and  domestic  implemeut«. 

Occasionally,  this  pattern  ia  produced  in  porphyry,  and  in  that  caae 
is  invariably  polished.  We  have  knowledge  of  some  specimens  of  this 
pattern,  and  of  this  materia),  of  immenae  size  and  weight,  but  could 
not,  unfortunately,  learn  the  exact  numbers  of  inches  and  ponnds;  but 
we  do  not  suppose  they  really  measured  more  than  Qgftre  l^,,j^tv91^^ 
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the  weight  was  probably  more,  iaasiiiucli  as  figure  11,  if  of  poiphyry, 
^To^td  certainly  be  considerably  heavier. 

When  made  of  porphyry,  these  axes  were  valued  much  more  than 
those  of  ordiuary  eaudstoue,  ioasmach  as  they  were  coDtiuually  groaad 
flown  to  new  edge,  as  the  old  one  wore  away  or  was  accidentally  brokeo 
off;  and  the  original  owners  were  so  choice  of  them  that  they  continaed 
the  resharpeuing  until  there  was  scarcely  any  blade  left,  and  that  little 
unavailable  in  couseqnence  of  the  tbickness  of  the  ax  across  the  back 
nnd  at  the  groove. 

Figure  IB  is  an  admirable  example  of  an  ax  made  of  a  porphyry 
l^ebble  of  this  pattern,  worn  down  by  contiunal  resbarpeoing.  The 
specimen  now  measures  four  inches  in  length  by  three  aad  three-eighths 
in  width,  and  is  two  and  one-half  inches  across  the  bead  or  back.  It  has 
a  well-defiDed  groove  running  along  its  under  margin,  a  feature  commoD 
to  this  pattern  of  stone  axes. 

Occasionally,  an  ordinary  sandstone  or  cobble-stone  axe  of  this  pat- 
tern is  to  be  found  very  carefully  smoothed  over  its  whole  surface.  We 
can  scarcely  call  it  a  polish,  and  yet  it  is  very  near  it  In  such  speci- 
meus  especially,  the  uniformity  in  the  width  and  depth  of  the  groove 
is  truly  remarkable.  This  groove  varies  much  in  depth,  and  a  noticeable 
feature  is  that  the  depth  of  the  groove  is  in  do  wise  in  accordance  with 
the  size  and  weight  of  the  ax,  as  would  be  the  natural  inference. 
Thus,  in  figure  II,  the  groove  is  very  shallow  and  narrow,  being  about 
one-quarter  of  an  inch  only  in  depth,  while  in  some  of  the  smaller  speci- 
mens it  is  fully  one-half  an  inch  deep,  and  we  have  met  with  instances 
fbUy  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  depth.  The  depth  of  groove  may  per- 
haps be  a  good  index  to  the  degree  of  patience  in  the  various  indi- 
viduals of  a  commonity.  We  have  before  us  a  very  fine  sample  of  ax 
from  Indiana,  the  remarkable  features  of  which  are  the  depth  and  width 
of  the  groove  as  compared  with  the  general  measurements  of  the  imple- ' 
meat  itsell  The  ax  meaanres  six  inches  in  length  by  four  and  one- 
half  in  widtii,  and  the  groove  measures  one  and  tbree-qnarters  in  width 
by  seven-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  depth.  Snch  a  groove  compared  with 
the  example  in  figure  11  seems  the  more  strange  when  we  remember 
that  the  latter,  in  size  and  weight,  is  about  double  that  of  the  deeply- 
grooved  Indiana  specimen. 

Figure  16  represents  as  fine  a  specimen  of  a  polished  ax  as  we 
have  ever  seen.  This  ax  was  found  in  Elsinborongh  Township,  Salem 
County,  New  Jersey,  by  Dr.  John  W.  Ward,  of  I^nton,  by  whom  it 
was  kindly  presented  to  the  writer.  It  is  now  preserved  in  the  cabinet 
of  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science,  at  Salem,  Mass.  The  illustration 
gives  a  better  idea  of  the  specimen  itself  than  any  description  can. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  whole  surface  has  been  beautifully  polished, 
the  edge  rendered  as  sharp  as  practicable,  and  it  is  still  perfect, 
equidistant  from  each  side,  and  describing  a  very  nearly  accurate  circle. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  this  specimen  has  two  grooves,  one  of  them  shal- 
lower and  macb  less  well  defined  than  the  posterior  and  deeper  one. 
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The  object  of  this  double  grooviDg  does  not  appear.  It  is  a  feature  we 
have  Dot  met  with  in  any  other  specimen.  The  preservation  of  the  edge 
and  the  general  freshness  of  the  whole  snrface  mattes  it  highly  probable 
that  it  is  among  the  very  latest  of  the  stone  axes  made  in  New  Jersey, 
or,  indeed,  anywhere  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  this  State;  there- 
fore it  has  probably  seen  little  if  any  service,  perhaps  being  nsed  as  aB 
ornament  or  badge  of  office. 

'When  we  consider  the  class  of  relics  known  as  "  Bkinning-knives,"  we 
shall  find  that  some  of  tfaem  are  similar  iu  many  respects  to  this  specimen, 
and  that  possibly  we  have  erred  in  catling  figure  16  an  ax.  It  has, 
however,  some  features  so  common  to  the  true  axes  that  the  likelihood 
in  the  case  is  macb  in  faror  of  daasiag  it  as  we  have  done. 

Figure  17  represents  a  fair  average  specimen  of  a  cobble-stone  ax, 
in  which  tfae  groove  extends  entirely  aroand  the  weapon.  Ooe  feature 
is  particularly  noticeable  iu  these  axes,  viz,  that  the  groove  is  always' 
nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  specimen.  We  have  examined  a  large  series 
of  axes,  and  find  that  the  following  characteristic  is  common  to  all  the 
examples  that  have  come  under  onr  notice,  viz :  that  when  the  groove 
extends  entirely  around  the  ax,  it  is  in  advance  of  the  grooves  that  do 
not  meet  above,  or  on  the  upper  margin,  as  in  flgnres  11, 12, 13, 14,  and 
16.  There  was  something  in  the  method  of  nsing  these  rude  implements 
that  is  yet  to  be  learned  before  an  explanation  can  be  given  of  this 
curiouB  feature  of  the  varyiug  position  of  the  groove.  Certainly,  the 
original  shape  of  the  selected  pebble  had  nothing,  or  very  little,  to  do 
with  determining  the  location.  This  specimen  (figure  17)  is  about  the 
average  size  of  any  ordinary  collection  of  these  stone  axes  as  gathered 
At>m  any  one  neighborhood.  They  range  from  four  to  eight  inches  in 
length,  seldom  exceeding  this  limit,  as  compared  with  the  whole  number 
found ;  and  the  nnmber  of  instances  of  axes  of  less  length  than  four 
inches  is  comparatively  few.  As  a  class,  the  completely-grooved  axes 
do  not  appear  to  be  as  well  finished  as  the  preceding  style;  and  being 
usually  of  "  crooked  "  or  irregularly-shaped  stones,  when  a  number  are 
together,  there  appears  to  be  but  little  in  common  except  the  features 
that  pronounce  them  all  "  axes"  or  malls. 

A  very  fine  specimen  of  a  large  ax  is  in  the  cabiuet  of  Butgers  Col- 
lege Museum,  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  It  was  found  within  the  limits 
of  that  town,  on  the  banks  of  the  Baritan  River,  which  was  probably  a 
favorite  locality  with  the  aborigines,  who  perhaps  were  further  attracted 
to  the  place  on  account  of  the  native  copper  that  was  formerly  found 
there,  and  which  they  highly  prized  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  especially 
omameutal.  Tbe  ax  above  referred  to  is  of  identical  pattern  with  that 
figured  by  Squier  and  Davis  in  Smitbsoniau  Contributions,  vol.  1,  page 
216,  figure  108,  (Anc.  Mod.  Miss.  Valley,)  but  is  somewhat  larger  and 
heavier.  The  former  measures  nine  inches  in  length  by  six  inches  in 
width,  and  weighs  an  ounce  or  two  over  nine  pounds.  The  western  spec- 
imen "is  made  of  very  compact  greenstone,  and  measures  eight  it^^hes 
in  length  by  five  inches  and  a  half  in  its  greatest  breadth,  and  weighs 
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eight  pounds."  S.  &  D.  farther  state  that  this  "  is  regarded  as  a  genuine 
relic  of  tbe  moand-bnilders.  Its  form  is  almost  ideutical  with  that  of  the 
forest-ax  of  the  present  day." 

Figure  18  represents  the  finest  specimen  of  a  large  stone  ax  that  we 
hare  ever  met  with.  Yery  maoy  that  we  hare  seen  have  been  as  large : 
a  number  have  been  of  more  floished  workmanship,  bat  no  one  has  as 
many  features  of  interest  as  this.  The  specimen  measures  eleven  inches 
iu  length.  The  conical  head  is  three  inches  long,  the  groove  and  ridges 
together  two  and  ODe-qnarter  inches,  and  the  blade  within  a  small  frac- 
tion of  five  and  three-quarter  inches.  Tbe  conical  bend  does  not  appear 
to  have  met  with  any  very  hard  usage,  and  was  probably  intended  for 
ornament.  It  would  seem  as  though  tbe  ridges,  at  each  mai^n  of  the 
groove,  would  be  of  great  advantage  in  securing  tbe  handle  to  tbe  ax, 
inasmuch  as  it  secores  greater  depth  to  tbe  groove  without  catting  too 
deeply  into  tbe  body  of  tbe  implement  itself;  but  such  plansible  rea- 
soning somewhat  vanishes  when  we  come  to  compare  weights  and  find 
that  this  specimen  (figure  18)  weighs  but  six  pounds,  wbeieas  figure 
11,  with  one  pound  and  a  h^f  greater  weight,  has  a  groove  only  one- 
half  the  depth  and  width,  and  as  near  as  practicable  to  one  end  also, 
while  in  figure  IS  it  approaches  to  the  middle. 

A  pertinent  question  may  here  be  asked,  By  what  means  were  these 
cobble-stones  shaped  into  axesJ  We  have  frequently  already  spoken 
of  "hammer-stones,"  but  we  have  as  yet  found  nothing  that  seems 
adapted  to  sach  work  when  it  comes  to  a  deep,  narrow  groove;  for 
while  some  of  the  axes  have  tbe  grooves  finely  polished,  others  present 
in  the  groove  the  same  pitted  appearance  that  characterizes  the  gen- 
eral surface  of  the  specimen. 

This  ax  (figure  18}  was  fonnd  on  the  shore  of  tbe  Delaware  Biver, 
close  to  the  water's  edge,  and  was  presenteil  to  the  wiiter  by  Dr.  J.  W. 
Ward,  of  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Squier  and  Davis,  in  tbe  Smithsonian  Contril)utions  to  Knowledge, 
vol.  1,  page  217,  speaking  of  stone  axes,  state  that  "it  is  clear,  fhim  the 
weight  of  many  of  these  axes,  that  they  were  designed  to  be  wielded  with 
both  hands.  Some  weigh  not  less  than  fourteen  pounds,  but  most  range 
from  six  to  ten.  The  average  weight  of  tbe  ordinary  iron-ax  of  the 
present  day  is  abont  six  pounds."  Between  tbe  weight  of  onr  heaviest 
ax  and  their  maximum  there  is  a  difference  of  five  pounds,  which  we 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  make  up  ;•  but,  whether  so  or  not,  it  is  very 
safe,  we  think,  with  tbe  ISew  Jersey  axes,  to  consider  figures  11  and  18 
about  as  heavy  as  they  were  ordinarily  made;  and,  in  treating  of  this 
subject  in  the  manner  that  we  do,  tbe  most  that  we  hope  is  to  convey  a 
good  general  idea  of  what  stone  weapons,  ornaments,  and  domestic  im- 
plements were  in  use  among  tbe  aborigines  during  tbcir  primitive  stage 
'  of  culture. 

e  have  fonail  an  ax  weighing  one  oance  less  than 
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Figure  19  represents  n  specimen  of  ax  of  somewhat  siinUar  ontline  to 
the  preceding,  baviog  tbe  ridgea  tbat  are  on  tbe  margin  of  the  groove 
very  well  defined,  but  the  tapering,  conical  head  is  by  do  means  as 
artiatically  flDisbed  as  in  the  other  iostauce,  (figure  IS.)  As  the  illus-' 
tration  shows,  this  specimen  has  been  chipped,  or,  more  properly,  pecked, 
over  its  whole  sarface,  and  is  a  good  instance  of  the  perseverance  and 
patience  of  the  primitive  folb:  who  acconnted  such  weapons  among  the 
chiefest  of  their  worldly  goods.  Axes  of  this  shape  and  pattern  occur 
in  every  part  of  the  State,  associated  with  the  pattern  described  in 
flgorea  11-15.  So  different  are  they  in  the  one  matter  of  tbe  groove  and 
its  position,  that  it  seems  exceedingly  probable  that  the  two  patterns 
had  different  uses,  and  yet  we  cannot  see  in  what  the  one  shape  is 
superior  to  the  others.  On  examining  tbe  hammer-heads,  or  "  backs,.* 
of  a  large  number  of  the  pattern  of  figures  11-13,  we  find  there  Indii 
cations  of  tbe  bammer-bead  portions  having  been  struck  frequent  and 
hard  blows  with  another  stone,  as  though  this  style  of  ax  was  largely 
used  in  splitting  wood ;  while,  in  the  present  tyi>e  (figures  16-19)  there  is 
much  less  indication  of  such  battering  of  the  head.  But  we  have  not 
sufficient  evidence  as  yet  to  make  any  separation  of  these  styles  into 
"  war"  and  "domestic"  axes,  or  some  snch  distinctive  designations. 

Figure  20  represents  an  exceedingly  crude  ax,  that,  when  figured, 
was  the  very  "  plainest"  specimen  we  bad  ever  met  with.  Since  then, 
however,  we  have  had  one  other  that  is  even  more  primitive,  and  yet 
nnqoestionably  a  "grooved  stone  ax."  The  specimen  here  figured 
^figure  20)  has  tbe  groove  on  each  side  and  above  and  below  of  a  uniform 
depth,  and  is  well  defined  throughout,  as  the  illustration  indicates;  hot, 
in  tbe  still  plainer  specimen,  tbe  groove  consists  of  a  faint  rongbening, 
that  seems  of  little  use,  being  scarcely  uneven  enough  to  prevent  the 
fitstening  from  slipping ;  but,  tike  figure  20,  tbe  groove  at  tbe  top  and 
bottom  is  practically  deepened  by  a  projecting  knob  of  the  stone,  at  which 
points  all  tbe  strain  of  the  fastening  of  the  handle  mast  have  come.  In 
the  specimen  figured,  (figure  20,)  the  sides  of  the  blade  of  the  ax  have 
been  dressed  down  with  a  hammer-stone  to  a  pretty  well  defined  edge ; 
but  in  tbe  still  plainer  ax  before  us  we  find  that  upon  one  side  a  few- 
chips  only  have  been  struck  off,  and  on  tbe  other  two  great  portions 
have  been  artistically  knocked  away,  and  the  then  roughly-prepared 
blade  has  been  rubbed  with  a  polishlng-stone  until  a  small  but  bighly- 
polisbed  edge  has  been  produced.  We  cannot  imagine  auy  more  diffl- 
cnlt  task  than  reallg  cntting  wood  or  splitting  bone  with  such  a  weapon 
as  this,  and  would  restrict  its  use  to  bruising  the  bark  of  trees ;  hot  the 
trees  once  dead,  they  would  require  something  better  than  these  rude 
axes  to  fell  them.  Judging  from  their  present  appearances,  the  edges 
only  of  these  axes  have  been  used ;  tbe  back,  which  is  very  nneven  in 
eocU  case,  does  not  show  any  trace  of  having  ever  been  struck  with  a 
hammer;  and  we  find  in  many  of  the  axes,  especially  in  the  pattern  of 
figure  11,  that  they  were  so  struck,  thus  converting  the  ax  for  a  time 
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into  a  wedge.  Loakiel"  says:  ''Their  hatchets  were  wedges,  made  of 
hard  atones,  six  or  eight  iucfaea  long,  sharpened  at  the  end  and  fastened 
to  a  wooden  handle." 

Occasionally  we  meet  with  a  crooked  or  bent  ax,  which  has,  however, 
more  method  in  its  irregnlarities  than  has  figore  20.  Such  an  ax  we  now 
hare,  which  was  originally  an  ordinary  cobble-atone  that  waa  decidedly 
hent  or  hoff-ahaped.  Such  shaped  stonea  were  fluently  chosen,  as  we 
have  Been  a  number  of  specimens  tcom  widely  distant  localities.  The 
best  illnstration  of  such  bent  axes  is  one  measuring  nine  inches  in  length 
by  three  and  one-half  inches  in  width.  The  head  alone  is  the  natoral  sur- 
face of  the  stone,  except  a  narrow  atrip  immediately  in  firont  of  the  groove; 
all  the  rest  has  been  dressed  down,  and  tapers  gradually  to  the  edge,  which, 
has  been  moderately  sharp  but  never  polished.  These  ao-called  bent 
axes  are  attractive  in  appearance  as  seen  in  the  cabinet,  bnt  do  not 
seem  to  possess  any  especial  advantage  over  any  other  form. 

With  one  more  illnstration,  that  of  a  fantastically-shaped  cobble-stone 
ax,  we  will  conclude  this  portion  of  onr  subject  Figure  21  represents  a 
small  ax  with  three  uncommon  features;  the  near  approach  of  the 
groove  to  the  middle  of  the  specimen ;  the  almost  flat  snrface  of  one  side 
of  the  implement ;  and  the  intmded  double  edge.  We  say  intended,  but 
it  may  be  that  the  shorter  end  has  had  a  cutting-edge  thereon,  although 
there  is  no  trace  of  it  left  now ;  or  the  broken  condition  of  this  end  may 
be  the  preparatory  chipping,  to  have  it  ready  for  grinding  to  a  catting-edge 
at  any  time  it  might  be  desirable  to  do  so.  This  specimen  measures  six 
inches  in  length  by  two  and  one-half  inches  in  breadth,  except  at  the  pro- 
jection immediately  in  fivnt  of  the  groove  on  the  upper  margin,  which  pro- 
jection is  about  one-half  an  inch  in  length.  What  might  be  the  object  in 
having  one  side  flat,  or  nearly  so,  does  not  appear;  bat  it  will  be  seen 
that  tiiis  peculiarity  ia  not  confined  to  this  ax,  or  to  a  few  axes  as  a 
class  by  themselves,  but  occurs  in  weapons  and  implements  of  a  far 
different  nature. 

It  would  be  easy  to  go  on  for  an  indefinite  time,  and  point  out  pecul- 
iar features  in  the  mnlUtudes  of  atone  axes  that  are  to  be  found  in 
every  museum,  and  scattered  tbronghout  the  country,  but  it  is  unnec- 
essary to  give  additional  examples.  We  probably  have  particularized 
more  than  waa  necessary,  and  certainly  have  gone  over  the  ground 
safBciently  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  common  characters  and  average 
appearance  of  this  class  of  relics. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  scientific  value  of  single  specimens 
of  these  axes,  or  of  other  relics  found  lying  upon  the  sarfoce  of  the 
ground,  that  value  is  enhanced  perhaps,  or  at  least  interest  is  attached 
to  the  specimens,  when  we  occasionally  have  the  good  fortune  to  un- 
earth a  so-called  "deposit"  of  these  specimens,  sometimes  nnmberiug 
several  hundred. 

In  one  case,  in  digging  a  cellar  in  Trenton,  :tr.  J.,  one  hundred  and 
*  HiMiOD  among  N.  A.  Indiuis,  (DelawBrea,)  page  64.  ■  V  TV  ><^ I ^. 
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tweoty  were  found,  "  all  closely  haddled  up  together,"  as  my  informant 
described  them.  They  were  about  three  feet  below  tlie  surface,  and  a 
"foot  deep"  in  the  gravel  anderlyiDg  the  soil.  They  were  surroanded 
by,  and  entirely  covered  with,  a  bright  brick-red  powder.  Again,  in  dig- 
ging the  receiviog-vault  of  the  Eiverview  Cemetery,  near  Trenton,  S'. 
J.,  <'  a  buahel-basketful  of  these  axes  was  fonnd,  packed  closely  to- 
gether, sis  feet  deep  in  the  groand."  Ou  the  face  of  the  blbft'  fronting 
the  Delaware  Biver,  immediately  below  Teuton,  N.  J.,  sereral  sach 
instances  have  come  to  the  notice  of  the  writer.  In  the  first  two 
instances,  the  specimens  were  all  grooved  cobble-stone  ases.  In  another 
instance,  the  "  axes  (T),"  Qtty  in  nnmber,  were  of  the  angrooved  pattern, 
all  of  porphyry,  well  polished,  and  appeared  to  have  been  carefiilly 
deposited,  and  not  thrown  pell-mell  into  the  hole  dag  to  contain  them. 

Dr.  Daniel  Wilson,  in  "  Prehistoric  Man,"  page  412,  girea  an  illastra- 
tion  and  comments  on  an  "  inscribed  ax "  that  was  fonnd  in  New 
Jersey,  and  so  claims  a  notice  here.  We  will  quote  the  doctor  in  full  con- 
cerning it.  He  says :  "  In  1859,  Dr.  John  C.  Evans,  of  Pemberton,  S. 
J.,  commnnicated  to  the  Am^can  Ethnological  Society  an  account  of  a 
stone  ax  inscribed  in  similar  [that  is,  to  the  '  Yarmouth  Bay  8tone,'j 
unknown  characters,  which  had  been  recently  plowed  np  on  a  neigh- 
boring farm.  The  ax,  which  measnres  about  six  inches  long  by  three 
and  a  half  broad,  is  engraved  from  a  drawing  famished  to  me  by  Dr. 
Evans.  Dr.  E.  H.  Davis,  after  cnrefhlly  examining  the  original,  informs 
me  that,  thoagh  the  graven  characters  have  been  partially  retouched 
in  the  process  of  cleaning  it,  their  edges  present  an  appearance  of  age 
consistent  with  the  idea  of  their  genuineness,  and  the  circamstances 
attending  its  production  furnish  no  grounds  for  donbting  its  authen- 
ticity. Two  of  the  characters  are  placed  on  one  side  in  the  groove  for  the 
handle ;  the  others  apparently  form  a  continaons  line,  ranoing  round 
both  sides  of  the  ax-blade,  as  extended  here,  (figure  50.)" 

We  probably  spoke  too  hastily  in  attribating  to  plow -scratches,  sach 
n  case  as  this,  of  an  iascribed  ax;*  but,  nevertheless,  we  have  no  faith 
in  an  ancient  foreign  origin  of  these  figures.  If  not  intended  as  a  hoax 
by  some  witless  idler,  then  it  is  the  meaningless  fancy  of  some  eccontrio 
aboriginal.  But  one  siugle  fact  has  come  under  our  own  notice  that 
in  any  way  bears  upon  the  subject  of  the  age  of  these  relics. 

The  instance  referred  to  was  as  follows :  On  the  3d  of  July,  1869,  a 
large  white-oak,  measuring  twenty-seven  feet  in  circamference  at  three 
feet  from  the  ground,  during  a  high  gale  of  wind  was  blown  down. 
A  short  time  afterward  the  immense  stamp  was  uprooted,  preparatory 
to  leveling  the  ground.  The  hole  that  the  extracted  roots  left  measured 
seven  feet  in  depth  and  thirty-three  in  circumference.  Foar  ket  below 
the  bottom  of  this  hole,  or  eleven  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  groand, 
we  found  a  very  rude  stone  ax,  that  was  entangled  in  a  mass  of  fibrous 
roots  that  had  been  cnt  off  from  the  main  mass  of  roots  of  the  tree.    In 

*Amer.  Nat,  vol.  ri,  pnge  160. 
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tills  case  HD  ax  mnst  bave  been  baried  in  tbe  earth  before  tbia  old  tree 
vas  an  acorn.  Kow,  as  to  tbe  age  of  the  tree.  There  were  not  lesa 
than  five  handred  rings  clearly  to  be  traced  ou  a  section  of  the  tree 
afterward  made ;  and  a  large  portion  of  the  center  and  another  portion 
aboat  tbe  circomference  could  not  be  determined  accnrately,  bat  which, 
on  comparison  with  so  mnch  of  tbe  tree  as  retained  the  rings  safBciently 
distinctly  to  be  connted,  might  safely  be  estimated  at  as  many  more 
circles. 

Withont  allowing  for  any  time  to  bave  elapsed  from  the  oocnrrence 
of  tbe  ax  foiling  on  the  ground,  or  of  its  intentional  burial,  we  hare 
here  with  considerable  certainty  the  long  stretch  of  one  thousand  years 
that  this  ax  has  been  qnietly  resting  in,the  ground. 

Chaptkb  IV. 


We  propose  to  consider,  under  the  name  of  "celts,"*  the  class  of  relics 
that  approach  most  nearly  to  the  ordinary  stone  axes,  but  which  are 
without  any  groove  or  other  indication  that  a  handle  has  been  attached. 
These  celts  vary  more  in  size  among  themselves  than  in  any  other 
feature ;  and  ve  have  separated  the  specimens  obtained  into  two  classes, 
viz,  celts  and  " skinning-knives,"  the  latter  being,  in  our  jadgment,  too 
email  to  be  used  as  weapons,  under  which  heading  we  think  the  ordi- 
nary celts,  or  uDgroored  axes,  must  be  placed. 

Considered  wiUi  reference  solely  to  size,  we  can  be  moderately  snre 
of  correct  nomenclature  in  saying  that  a  stone  dressed  down  until  its 
thickness  is  less  than  half  the  width,  with  one  end  sharpened  to  a  cut- 
ting-edge, and  the  length  not  less  than  five  inches,  may  be  taken  as  a 
celt,  or  ungrooved  ax.  Still,  it  mast  be  borne  in  mind  that  smaller 
grooved  axes  occur. 

The  use  or  ifses  to  which  some  of  the  larger  of  these  celts  were  put 
is  very  difficult  to  conjecture,  inasmuch  as  no  trace  of  a  handle  having 
been  attached  can  be  detected.  Mr.  John  Evans,  however,  describes 
severe  methods  employed  by  savages  iu  bafting  just  such  stone  imple- 
ments. A  fact  to  be  taken'  into  consideration,  however,  with  reference 
to  our  Ifew  Jersey  specimens,  Is,  that  tbe  great  prevalence  of  grooved 
axes  renders  it  probable  that  the  nngrooved  w<gre  nsed  without  handles, 
since  grooved  or  ordinary  axes  occur,  made  of  the  same  hard  materials 
as  the  band-axes,  viz,  porphyry  and  bomstone.  Concerning  the  use  of 
these  band-axes,  or  "  polished  celts,"  Mr.  Evans  ^«marks :  "Among 
modern  savages  we  have  instances  of  similar  tools  being  used  in  the 
hand  without  the  intervention  of  any  haft,  though  among  the  Austra- 
lians the  butt-end  is  sometimes  enveloped  in  a  mass  of  lesihous  matter, 
so  as  to  form  a  knob  which  fits  the  band."  And  again :  "They  were 
*  FnAa  tbe  Latin  celtli,  ■  cIumI. 
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also  employed  to  titDes  of  war,  as  weapons  of  ofTense  and  defease,  as  a 
snpplementary  kind  of  tomahawk."* 

The  term  "wedge"  has  been  applied  to  this  pattern  of  "ax,"  and 
may  very  possibly  be  a  correct  designation  for  the  flattened  specimens, 
bat  scarcely  applicable  to  those  that  are  nearly  or  qaite  cylindrical  or 
conical  in  shape.  The  term  "  wedge,"  however,  suggests  the  use  of  a 
hammer,  and  we  do  uot  nsoally  find  the  back  of  the  so-called  wedge  exhib- 
iting traces  of  having  been  strack  with  sach  stone  hammers  as  were  in 
nse  when  these  '-wedges"  were  made. 

Figure  22  imperfectly  represents  a  specimen  of  the  larger  ungrooved 
axes,  that  show  bat  little  trace  of  haman  workmanship,  other  than  the 
flnely-wTonght  edge,  and  a  limited  polished  sorface  on  the  upper  and 
lower  margins.  It  measures  seven  and  tbree-qnarters  inches  in  length, 
by  three  and  one  half  inches  in  width,  at  a  point  a  little  in  advance  of 
the  middle.  It  is  of  ordinary  sandstone,  and  originally  was  very  nearly 
of  its  present  shape.  One  side  is  mnch  flatter  than  the  other,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  first  pecked  away  and  then  somewhat  polished.  The 
margins  have  been  polished  for  a  short  distance  from  the  edge,  and,  on 
the  lower  margin,  there  is  a  very  smooth  surface,  little  over  an  inch  in 
extent  either  way,  that  appears  to  be  such  "peculiar  polished  space, 
which  has  been  produced  by  the  friction  of  the  wood,"  as  described  by 
Lnbbock  as  exhibited  in  some  specimens  foand  in  Earope.  There  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  any  hard  hammering  upon  the  head  of  this 
stone  celt;  but,  if  the  handle  had  been  attached  after  the  manner  of  the 
grooved  ax,  as  the  polished  space  seems  to  indicate,  we  cannot  see  how 
a  bard  blow  could  fail  to  displace  the  implement. 

While  such  celts  are  usnally  cobble-stones  from  the  river-bed,  mate- 
rially altered  only  at  one  end  in  the  production  of  the  edge,  many  are 
porphyry  pebbles,  handsomely  polished  over  their  whole  surface,  and 
not  only  admirably  edged,  but  the  opposite  end  frequently  ground  to  a 
very  beautiful,  tapering  point.  Sach  point-headed  polished  porphyry 
axes  are  among  the  very  handsomest  of  all  the  relics  found  witbin  the 
limits  of  the  State.  This  pattern  (figares  23  and  24)  is  found  in  every 
part  of  the  globe  where  polished  stone  implements  occar,  showing  it 
best  met  those  common  wants  of  all  mankind,  wherever  they  may  have 
happened  to  be;  and  possibly,  if  we  could  determine  one  ase  to  which 
sach  axes  were  adapted,  of  a  strictly  universal  nature,  it  would  be  safe 
to  apply  a  name  suggested  by  such  use  to  this  form,  now  known  by  the 
objectionable  term  of  "celt." 

Sir  Johp  Lubbockt  fignres  a  celt,  similar  to  figure  23,  from  Ireland ; 
^tlsson  figures];  them  £rom  Scandinavia;  and  the  pattern  is  nearly  ap- 
proached in  axes  from  Accra,  West  Africa,  figured  by  Sir  J.  Labbock.§ 
Of  a  porpl^yry  polished  celt,  similar  in  shape  to  figure  23,  that  the 
'Andeiit  Scone  Iraplemeuta  of  Great  BriUin,  page  153. 
t  PnUWorlc  Times,  3d  ed.,  figarea  97-98,  pftge  83. 
t  Stpno  Age  lo  Scftnjiinavi^  pla,te  vii,  figures  151  and  tfiS. 
■#  Jomnit  Anthmp.  Ibat.,  London,  toI.  1,  page  xcv  (Proc,  Etli,  Soo.)       [  ., 
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writer  forwarded"  to  Sir  J.  Lnbbock,  that  archteologist  writes:  "Tbe 
polished  ax  about  which  yoa  inqaire  is  very  similar,  as  yon  soppose, 
to  the  one  figured  in  Prehistoric  Times,  bo  mnch  so,  indeed,  tbat  I  had 
placed  it  in  a  drawer  with  similar  axes  from  various  other  parts  of  the 
world  to  show  how  mach  they  are  alike." 

While  this  form  (flgcre  23)  is  nsnally  of  porphyry  and  highly  polished, 
it  is  sometimes  met  with  of  softer  mineral,  and  the  specimen  in  question 
is  peculiarly  lutereBtiug  on  this  account ;  for,  although  of  the  tapering 
form,  and  accurately  outlined,  it  is  of  sandstone,  and  pecked  into  shape, 
having  a  highly-polished  edge  only,  instead  of  being  so  worked  over 
tbe  whole  snrface. 

Webave  ventured  to  call  figure  25a"celt,''  rather  than  a  "  skin  dressei," 
because  the  cutting-edge  varies  decidedly  in  its  character  from  tlie  gen- 
eral run  of  "  skinning-knives."  liie  edge,  it  will  be  seen,  is  narrow,  and 
slopes  suddenly  from  the  thickest  portion  of  tbe  implement,  and  is  not 
produced  by  a  gradual  slope  from  the  back  of  tl)e  instmment,  as  in  thd 
majority  of  so-called  skin-dressers,  or  skinning-knives.  There  may,  per- 
haps, be  no  sufBcient  reason  for  calling  figure  25  a  celt,  since  its  size  cer- 
tainly precludes  the  idea  of  its  utilization  for  chopping,  unless  for  very 
slender  and  tender  marrow-bones ;  but  we  have  a  good  example  to  follow 
in  so  doing,  as  we  shall  see. 

Sir  John  Lubbock,*  in  some  "  ^otes  on  Stone  Implements  from  Africa 
and  Syria,"  gives  natural-size  figures  of  stone  ases,  which  certainly  are 
identical  iu  shape,  and  have  been  used,  no  doubt,  in  an  identical  manner. 
The  author  says,  with  reference  to  them :  "Some  of  the  West  A&ican 
a^es,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  figures,  (plat«  ii,  figures  1  and  3,)closeIy  re- 
semble some  of  the  smaller  axes  so  common  in  Western  Eorope ;"  and 
adds,  as  we  have  already  observed  of  the  preceding  pattern,  "Indeed, 
this  tj'pe  may  be  said  to  be  cosmopolitan,  and  needs  no  description." 

We  find  that  Sir  John  Lubbock  simply  uses  the  term  "ax"  in  speaking 
of  these  African  relics,  and  if  it  is  applicable  in  the  one  case  it  is  in  the 
other,  but  unless  the  term  is  properly  applied  to  implements  that  cannot 
be  made  to  out  in  any  useful  manner,  which  is  not  the  case,  the  designa- 
tion is  certainly  a  misnomer. 

Figure  26  may  properly  be  placed  in  the  same  "  class"  with  the  pre- 
ceding. Althongh  a  mnch  less  finished  specimen,  it  was  unquestionably 
put  to  tbe  same  nses.  It  is  made  of  a  fine-grained  porphyritic  stone,  and 
bas  been  polished  over  its  entire  surface.  This  little  "  celt"  measares  two 
and  one-eighth  inches  in  length  by  one  and  three-quarters  in  width.  The 
catting  (or  skin-detachiuj^}  edge  was  originally  good.  Tbe  back  has  a 
ridge  running  obliquely  across  it,  from  which  tbe  surfaces  slope  at  ftn 
angle  of  forty-five  degrees.  Had  this  specimen  been  nsed  as  a  wedge 
for  splitting  wood,  certainly  the  back  was  not  favorably  fashioned  for 
receiving  a  hard  blow ;  moreover,  the  ridge,  which  in  that  case  would  have 

'Jonro.  Antlirop.  Inst.,  LuEtdon,  -vol.  I,  paf^e  scii,  pUte  11,  fignres  1  and  3,(Etli, 
Soc.Procs.)'  I'.. Ill  T      viv'VTvn^ 
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b^Q  macli  battered,  U  still  moderately  Tcell  preserved.  This  double-Caced 
conditioD  or  the  backs  of  small  axes  is  not  nuiregneiit  among  tbe  grooved 
cobble-stone  specimens. 

Localities  known  to  have  been  the  former  sites  of  Indian  villages  are 
vhere  these  celts  are  now  found  in  greatest  abundance;  a  fact  which 
does  not  hold  good  with  reference  to  the  grooved  stone  axes ;  althoagh 
tUese,  too,  have  been  found  in  "deposits"  occasionally,  as  described  in 
Chapter  III.  Id  tbe  instance  referred  to  in  the  preceding  chapter,  of  a 
depftsit  of  fifty  polished  porphyry  celts,  we  have  possibly  an  indication 
that  the  use  of  these  implements  was  of  a  domestic  and  not  warlike 
character,  sapposing  that  the  specimens  were  buried  for  the  purpose 
of  ooncealing  them  &om  an  enemy,  should  a  sudden  raid  be  made  upon 
the  village.  If  sach  celts  were  weapons,  they  would  always  be  in 
demand,  but  as  domestic  implements,  there  might  be  times  of  consider- 
able dnratioa  when  they  woald  not  be  required.  If  so,  what  method 
more  natural  than  to  bnry  them  1  The  fact  that  undonbted  weapons 
are  also  found  buried  iu  considerable  numbers  does  not,  we  think,  mili- 
tate against  this  supposition,  since,  in  the  burial  of  weapons,  the  deposits 
were  made  by  the  makers  of  such  specimens,  and  were  usually  in  sub- 
terranean arsenals ;  tbe  specimens  being  generally  in  an  unfinished  state. 

Chaptee  V. 

FLINT  HATCHETS. 

We  have  seen  that  all  the  specimens  as  yet  described  under  the  head  of 
axes  and  celts  have  been,  without  exception,  pebbles  or  "  cobble-stones," 
worn  into  shape  by  polisbing-stones  or  pecked  by  a  stone  hammer  into  the 
required  form.  We  have  uowbere  made  any  allusion  to  a  chipped  ax. 
The  term  "chipped"  was  purposely  reserved,  as  it  were,  for  flint-like 
stone-cutting  implements,  which  we  further  propose  to  designate  as 
hatchets,  to  distinguish  them  &om  "axes"  proper;  that  is, pecked  or 
polished  pebble  implements.  The  distinction  between  the  two  is,  that 
an  ax  has  a  polished  edge,  and  a  hatchet  a  chipped  edge. 

Flint  hatchets  (which  in  New  Jersey  are  never  trne  flint)  are  found 
associated  with  other  implements,  as  arrow-points  and  spear-heads,  in 
very  scanty  numbers,  if  we  consider  the  very  hatchet-like  specimens  only 
as  really  the  implement  in  question,  and  consider  those  as  "  implements" 
having  no  particular  use  iu  view,  or  as  rude  spear-heads  that  do  not 
present  the  ideal  outline  of  the  hatchet  in  every  detail.  If  we  chance, 
however,  upon  the  site  of  an  Indian  village,  or  if,  along  tbe  river  or 
creek  bank,  we  come  upon  a  mnssel-shell  heap  or  fresh-water  EjSkken- 
mSdding,  these  rough  dint  hatchets  will  be  found  much  more  abundant, 
and  sometimes  even  sufiQciently  numerous  to  t>e  quite  characteristic  of 
the  particular  locality. 

The  flint  hatchets  vary  considerably  in  size  and  somewhat  in  shape, 
and  are  always  of  jasper  or  white  quartz,    The  latter,  however,  are 
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rare ;  at  least,  we  have  only  met  with  some  eight  or  tea  during  four  years' 
systematic  collecting.  The  jasper  forms  are  of  all  the  colors  that  appear 
in  that  nuneral — ^red,  yellow,  brown,  bine,  green,  chocolate,  and  Tarie- 
gated.  They  never  exhibit  the  fine  finish  of  some  of  the  arrow-points, 
and  appear  to  have  been  made,  in  a  great  measare,  of  portions  «f  the 
jasper  masses  that  could  not  be  fashioned  into  those  remarkably  delicate 
shapes  which,  as  will  be  seen  in  another  chapter,  are  exhibited  in  some 
of  the  arrow-points  that  we  have  gathered.  Jasper  is  not  found  in  Sew 
Jersey  in  situ;  fragments  and  an  occasional  pebble  in  the  river-gravels 
being  all  that  occur,  except  in  the  shape  of  finished  "  relics."  The  frag- 
ments, however,  are  abundant  about  sites  of  aboriginal  villages.  Sandj 
fieldsj  with  uo  stone  of  any  kind  near,  are  occasionally  thickly  dotted 
with  the  little  flakes  and  "  failnres  "  of  some  ancient  arrow-maker. 

Figure  27  is  a  beautiful  mass  of  many-colored  jasper,  red  and  yellow 
predominating,  that  has  been  laboriously  chipped  until  brought  to  its 
present  shape,  which,  we  think,  warrants  its  being  designated  a  hatchet; 
but,  indeed,  were  there  not  other  specimens  to  be  found  that  more  clearly 
show  the  work  of  man,  it  might  be  considered  merely  a  chance-shaped 
fragment  of  a  jasper  bowlder.  We  give  it  the  first  place  in  onr  list  of 
hatchets  because  of  its  size,  it  being  the  largest  specimen  that  we  have 
met  with,  and  as  serving  as  a  good  link  between  this  form  of  weapon 
and  the  axes  proper ;  and  certainly,  fh)m  its  size,  it  was  fitted  to  perform 
the  duties  of  any  ax  we  have  figured.  The  hatchet  (figure  27)  mea- 
sures sis  inches  in  length  by  three  and  one  quarter  inches  in  width.  It 
is  chipped  to  an  edge  at  one  end  and  along  the  upper  and  lower  mar- 
gins. The  amount  of  work  expended  upon  it  is  very  great,  and  we 
should  jndge  to  very  little  purpose,  if  wood-cutting  was  the  iuteuded  use 
of  the  implement;  but  for  mussel-shell  crushing,  or,  better  yet,  bone- 
splitting — its  most  likely  use — it  is  moderately  well  adapted.  The  illus- 
tratiou  is  very  imperfect  in  its  details,  although  correct  in  outline.  It 
shows  far  too  few  of  the  innumerable  surfaces  caused  by  the  forcing-off 
of  small  flakes,  from  every  portion  of  the  surface,  to  give  a  good  idea  of 
the  specimen  itself.  The  edge,  which  was  apparently  much  sharper,  has 
been  dolled  by  use  and  long  weathering.  It  bears  no  traces  of  a  handle 
Laving  ever  been  attached ;  and  yet  it  would  seem  to  be  comparatively 
useless  anlcss  wielded  by  such  an  appendage. 

Figure  28  represents  a  not  uncommon  form  of  fiiut  hatchet,  that  we 
considered,  when  we  found  the  specimen  figured  here,  as  rare.  Since 
-  then  we  have  met  with  a  large  nnmber,  all  agreeing  with  it  in  size,  shape, 
and  material.  It  may  be  questioned,  perhaps,  if  such  an  implement 
should  be  called  a  hatchet)  many  would  look  upon  it  as  a  "scraper." 
We  shall  see,  however,  that  those  specimens,  so  abundant  in  TSew  Jersey, 
and  which  we  have  called  *' scrapers,''  are  much  smaller  chipped  flints 
as  a  class,  and  have  a  handle  of  the  mineral  itself;  the  complete  imple- 
ment being  chipped  out  of  one  piece.  We,  therefore,  incline  to  the 
belief  that  this  specimen  is  a  double-edged  hatchet,  if  the  ends  were 
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Qsed  in  catting,  or  a  siogle-edged  one,  if  a  bone  handle  was  ever 
attached  to  the  lower,  straightei  nmrgin.  With  a  handle  bo  attached, 
it  certainly  could  then  be  used  adTantageonsly  aa  a  hatchet  or  chopping- 
knife,  and,  when  sharper,  as  an  instrument  for  detaching  the  tough  bide 
of  the  bison  or  deer,  both  of  which,  from  the  crambling  bones  that  we 
have  occasionally  exhamed,  we  note  know  were  formerly  found  in  New 
Jersey.  Again,  such  a  hatchet  would  be  nseful  in  breaking  ajtart  the 
tough  vertebne  of  the  sturgeon,  once  so  namerous  in  the  Delaware 
Birer.  These  immense  fisb  treguent  the  shallow  portions  of  the  stream 
daring  the  sammer,  and  are,  even  now,  captured  by  the  spear  when 
found  in  sach  localities.  If  the  stoae-age  people  valued  the  sturgeon  aa 
an  article  of  food,  which  is  probable,  they  woald  require  the  very  largest 
and  sharpest  of  their  stone  weapons  to  capture  it  and  to  divide  the 
carcass.  An  occasional  glance  at  the  fauna  of  the  locality  from  which 
we  gather  "relics"  will  give  us  many  valuable  bints  as  to  the  probable 
use  of  the  various  implements.  Again,  may  not  such  a  chipped  flint  as 
figure  28  have  been  a  sort  of  ''handy  comcby,"  and  not  specially  set 
apart  for  any  particular  use  or  uses  T  Bome  sacb  shaped  flint,  bone- 
handled,  as  we  have  described,  woald  be  admirable  for  splitting  marrow- 
bones, crashing  large  mussels,  girdling  trees,  or  cutting  saplings  for 
lance-haodles ;  and,  if  put  to  any  or  all  these  uses,  must  we  not  call  it  a 
hatebet  t 

Figure  29  represents  a  form  of  flint  hatchet  that  approaches  the 
"lance^head"  in  shape,  but  is,  of  conrse,  too  short  and  broad  to  be  ased 
for  such  purpose.  Having  a  well-defined  edge  upon  each  side,  as  well 
aa  in  &oat,  where  it  becomes  obtusely-pointed,  it  appears  evident  that 
it  was  used  to  split  rather  than  to  pierce.  If  a  handle  was  attached,  we 
suppose  it  to  have  been  placed  at  the  flattened  ot  straight  base,  and  to 
hare  been  of  bone,  as  in  figure  214  of  Lubbock's  Prehistoric  Times, 
second  edition,  although  this  illustration  referred  to  is  that  of  a  knife, 
and  not  a  hatohet.  We  think  it  not  improbable  that  just  such  ''fliints" 
as  these  were  inserted  in  long  wooden  clubs  as  "  teeth,"  and  that  clubs 
thus  formed  were  used  in  war.  The  war-club  was,  and  is,  a  favorite 
weapon,  and  the  vast  majority  of  such  specimens  as  figure  29  were  very 
possibly  used  in  this  manner. 

Figure  20  bears  much  resemblance,  except  in  being  more  pointed  at 
one  end,  to  modem  Esquimaux  scrapers,  as  figured  by  Sir  John  Lubbock," 
bat  is  just  double  the  size.  There  is  this  ditTerence,  however,  between 
either  the  modern  or  the  prehistoric  scrapers  and  such  an  implement  as 
we  here  designate  a  hatchet,  viz,  that  the  former  have  one  flat,  smooth 
surface,  the  plaue  of  a  single  cleavage,  while  the  hatchets'hare  an  edge, 
beveled  from  each  side,  which  are  both  egaally  well  chipped.  These 
more  elaborate  "hatchets"  may  have  been  used  as  "scrapers." 

We  would  also  call  attention  to  the  similarity  of  our  specimens,  as 
represented  by  .figure  20,  to  a  flint  implement  from  Le  Monatier,  also 

•  Prehistoric  Times, 'Jil  ed.,  p.  93,  J)g».  10 j  107.     v  ivTM',;[t 
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figured  by  Lubbock*  Although  figure  29  is  somewhat  larger,  and  has 
oot  "  one  Bide  left  auchipped,"  the  variation  lu  general  cfaaractemtics  is 
very  slight,  and  an  identity  of  the  uses  of  the  two  specimens  is  highly 
probable.  We,  too,  bave  met  with  some  specimens  of  this  pattern  of 
"flint  hatchet,"  with  such  an  nnchipped  surface  as  is  particularly  pointed 
out  in  the  Le  Moostier  implement  by  Lubbock.  Such  identity  of  Eu- 
ropean and  American  specimens  of  flint-work,  even  to  the  details,  is 
certainly  remarkable. 

Figures  30,  31,  32,  and  33  represent  the  smaller  flint  hatchets,  which 
are  mncb  more  abundant  than  the  larger  examples  which  we  hare  jast 
described.  They  do  not  vary  very  greatly  in  their  general  outline,  being 
usually  triangular,  or  nearly  so,  in  shape,  and  varying  but  little  from 
three  inches  in  length  by  two  inches  in  greatest  breadth.  We  bave 
gathered  several  dozens  of  these  small  hachets,  asnally  associated  with 
arrow-points  and  spear-heads  and  the  other  ordinary  shapes  of  snrface- 
relios. 

On  the  sites  of  the  long-past  labors  of  "  Indian  arrow-makers,"  and  we 
have  visited  several  such  localities,  these  small  hatchets  are  foandin  an 
unfinished  state,  mingled  with  the  mass  of  chippings  that  accumulated 
daring  their  manufacture,  and  that  of  arrow-points,  spear-heads,  &c. 
The  nnfinisbed  specimens  are  almost  always  such  as  have  been  discarded, 
in  consequence  of  some  defect  in  the  mineral  which  was  not  discovered 
until  the  specimen  was  well  toward  completion.  This  fact  combats,  we 
think,  the  assertion,  often  made,  that  the  Indian  arrow -maker  was  a  good 
practical  mineralogist.  These  specimens  were  always  commenced  from 
masses  of  the  rock  not  a  great  deal  larger  than  the  intended  Implement, 
and  small  enough  to  develop  to  the  experienced  the  weak  points  of  the 
mineral. 

As  already  stated,  the  more  usual  sizes  of  hatchets  are  such  as  we 
bave  figured,  (figures  30-33.)  Their  size  shoald  be  no  objection  to  the 
proposition  that  they  were  used  as  catting-tools.  We  bave  already  seen 
that  axes  are  eqnall;  small.  Sir  Jolin  Labbock  figurest  one  from  Ire- 
land, which  is  as  small ;  and,  on  page  182,  speaking  of  Swiss  axes,  says, 
**  With  few  exceptions,  they  were  small,  especially  when  compared  with 
tbe  magnificent  specimens  from  Denmark.  In  length,  they  varied  ^om 
six  inches  to  one,  while  the  cutting-edge  had  generally  a  width  of  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  lines;"  and,  again,  on  page  93,  speaking  of  so-called 
"axes,"  or  hatchets  of  the  ^ofcftcnniod^in*7s,  says,  "They  are  •  •  • 
rudely  triangular  or  quadrangular  in  shape,  with  a  cutting-edge  at  the 
broader  end,  and  two  and  a  half  to  live  and  a  half  inches  in  length,  with 
a  breadth  of  one  and  a  half  to  two  and  a  half  inches."  S^ow,  the  New 
Jersey  specimens  differ  only  in  this,  that  both  sides  are  chipped ;  other- 
wise they  are  identical.  As  we  have  abundant  reasons  for  knowing  that 
mnssels  {Unto  and  Anodonta)  were  a  favorite  food,  these  little  flint 
"^  ~~  •/<!.,  p.  320,  figs.  1W-1B4. 
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liatcbets  uia;  have  been  nsed  principally  to  crusb  their  sliells,  iuasmQch 
as  very  maoy  of  tliese  implements  liavo  beeo  foand  with  heaps  of  the 
burned  Bhella. 

We  would  here  call  especial  attention  to  the  rude,  green-jasper  hatchet, 
(figare  30.)  which  has  its  edge  derived  by  striking  off  a  large  chip,  Btruck 
at  one  blow,  giving  it,  on  one  side,  a  smooth  surface,  which  edge  meets 
with  the  opposite  more  gradually -wrought  surface.  This  specimen  is  of 
peculiar  interest  in  agreeing  so  nearly  with  an  illastration  of  a  Euro- 
■  pean  Ejokkenmoddiiig  ax,  given  by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  in  "  Prehistoric 
Times,"  piate  1,  figure  8. 

In  conclusion,  we  woold  direct  attention  particularly  to  the  hatchet, 
(flgare  33,)  which  very  nearly  approaches  the  lance  or  arrow  head ;  and 
indeed  it  may  properly  be  one  of  these  two  Implements  ratlieF  than  a 
hatchet.  We  place  it  here,  however,  as  showing  how  readily  some  of 
these  smaller  weapons  ran  into  other  forms.  While  figure  33  would 
make  a  small  spear-bead,  and  be  well  adapted  for  that  purpose,  yet,  as 
it  appears  to  us,  it  is  Quite  as  well  shaped  for  a  hatchet  as  any  of  the 
preceding  flgores. 

The  few  chipped  jasper  implements,  which  we  have  designated  as 
"  flint  hatchets,"  resemble  very  closely  the  smaller  specimens  of  "  roagh- 
bewn  celts"  figored  by  Mr.  Evans  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  his  work."* 
There  are  some  points  of  difference,  however,  which  are  well  worth  indi- 
cating, and  the  principal  variation  is,  that  oar  jasper  specimens  are,  as 
a  rule,  thinner,  and  show  a  mnch  more  elongated  oval  section ;  indeed, 
in  section,  the  !New  Jersey  specimens  are  quite  irregular,  the  mineral 
not  being  as  easy  to  work  as  the  true  flint  This  difference,  however, 
does  not  arise  because  the  jasper  will  not  yield  to  cbipping  and  pressure ; 
since  for  symmetry  and  accuracy  of  the  beveled  edges,  some  of  oor  jas- 
per arrow-points  are  not  excelled  in  specimens  of  a  similar  character  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world. 

There  appears  to  be  fully  as  much  variation  in  outline  in  the  English 
celts  of  this  class  as  in  the  flint  hatchets,  such  as  we  have  described. 
In  all,  a  well-defined  cutting-edge  obtains,  and  this  featnre  decides  the 
nseof  the  implement,  call  it  by  whatever  name  one  may.  The  '*  celts"  of 
England  and  "  flint  hatchets  "  of  Xew  Jersey  are  so  nearly  similar  that 
we  doubt  not  that  their  nses  were  identical ;  which  uses,  however,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  determine  accurately,  as  our  only  means  of  learning 
their  history  is  the  scarcely  safe  plan  of  judging  of  them,  as  allied  to 
similar  implements  of  iron  now  in  use. 

Some  of  the  flint  implements  figured  by  Lartet  and  Christy,  in  ^'■Ee- 
liquitE  Aquitanicai,"  bear  considerable  resemblance  to  the  specimens  we 
have  figured  in  this  chapter ;  but,  just  as  in  the  preceding  comparison 
with  English  rough-hewn  celts,  we  find  the  French  specimens  are  much 
thicker,  and  shaped  by  the  detachment  of  mnch  larger  flakes,  than,  as 
a  mle,  fly  off  from  jasper  when  it  is  worked.  Indeed,  it  would  appear 
•Zoc.rii.,  pp.  60-77. 
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as  though  the  jasper,  agate,  borDstone,  and  chert,  of  which  oar  "  flint 
implfiiuents  "  are  made,  is  really  better  adapted  to  the  purpose  than  true 
flint ;  for  the  "  cntticg-edgea  "  of  the  implements  fonnd  here  in  Kew 
Jersey  are  much  sharper  and  more  regular  than  the  same  are  in  the 
allied  implements  made  of  true  flint ;  and  this  fact  may  explain  vby  the 
tme  flint  celts  had  their  edges  ground,  to  make  them  sharp,  which  grind- 
ing is  wholly  wanting  to  the  "  flint  hatchets,"  such  as  we  have  de- 
scribed. The  edges  here  are  so  finely  chipped  and  sharp  thatgriodiDg 
or  polishing  is  aanecessary.  We  doubt  if  a  ground-edged  celt  could  be 
put  to  any  use  to  wbichtbecbipped  jasper  batcbet  would  not  be  equally 
well  adapted. 

Chapter  VI. 

LAIfCE-HEADS. 

Wberever  we  And  arrow-heads,  and  other  larger  specimens,  more 
properly  designated  spear-points,  there  also  occur  in  varying  numbers, 
but  nowhere  rare,  certain  leaf-sbaped  and  irregularly  triaugnlar-worked 
"  fliota,"  which  we  will  call  "  lance-heads."  A  distinction  is  made  be- 
tween the  lance  and  the  spear,  inasmuch  as  the  former  is  witbout  a 
notched  or  stemmed  base,  or  both,  which  features  singalarly  or  together 
characterize  the  spear-head  proper,  which,  also,  are  smaller  as  a  class 
than  lance-heads,  bat  too  large  to  be  of  use  if  placed  at  the  end  of  an 
arrow.  The  size,  however,  is  not  of  much  importance  in  distinguishing 
the  various  types,  since  all  classes  of  weapons  invariably  merge  into  each 
other. 

There  is  considerable  variation  in  the  minerals  used  in  the  prodactioa 
of  these  lance-heads,  and,  in  localities  where  they  are  abundant,  are 
usually  of  the  native  rocks  most  easily  worked.  About  the  Delaware 
Biver,  and,  indeed,  thronghout  the  State,  the  majority  of  these  specimens 
are  of  slate,  the  harder,  more  finely  grained,  least  shelly  layers  of  this 
material  having  been  utilized  exclusively.  Our  collection  of  them,  all 
from  the  neighborhood  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  consists  of  slate,  yellow  jas- 
per, milky  quartz,  agate,  and  a  micaceous  sandstone,  seldom  used  for 
any  purpose,  as  far  as  our  collecting-experience  extends. 

While  these  lance-beads  are,  we  might  almost  say,  never  wrought  with 
that  care  which  characterizes  arrow  and  spear  points,  still  they  have 
had  sufficient  care  bestowed  npon  them  to  show  that  they  were  for  an 
important  purpose.  They  are  qnite  abnndant  in  the  bed  of  the  river  at 
Trenton ;  whether  lost  daring  a  battle,  or  overboard  during  fishing  ex- 
cursions, it  is  impossible  to  state ;  but  while,  as  a  class,  they  certainly 
have  a  very  warlike  appearance,  they  would  make  admirable  sturgeon- 
spears,  for  which  purpose  they  were  probably  used,  since  sturgeon  was 
once  extremely  namerous  in  the  Delaware. 

Figore  3i  represents  an  average  specimen  of  these  long,  slender,  fine* 
edged  slates,  which  we  have  designated  laace-beads.  They  vary  little 
from  Ave  to  seven  and  one-half  incbes  in  length  by  from  two  to  three 
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and  one-half  inches  in  width;  the  longer  specimens  are  usnally  the 
more  slender  ones,  snggesting  the  possibility  of  the  broader  and  shorter 
specimens  having  had  a  different  nse  from  tbe  others ;  bat  whether  for 
war  or  banting,  tbe  larger,  more  slender  slates  appear  to  ns  to  be  the 
more  efGective  weapon. 

In  no  one  of  these  lance-heads  have  we  met  with  any  deep  notches  in 
tbe  sides,  near  tbe  base,  indicating  whereby  they  were  attached 
to  bafts  or  bandies,  as  is  shown  in  an  English  specimen  figured  by 
JewitL  Speakingof  this  specimen,  he  says,*  "  It  will  be  noticed  that  its 
sides,  as  they  begin  to  diminUh,  are  deeply  serrated  for  fastening  with 
thongs  to  a  haft  or  handle."  One  specimen  in  oar  collection  has  a 
single  deep  notch,  presenting  the  appearance  of  having  been  purposely 
made,  in  chipping  the  specimen,  bat  it  is  within  one  and  three-foorths 
inches  of  the  point,  and  the  lance-head  itself  measnres  five  and  one- 
half  inches  in  length.  Many  of  these  slate  lance-beads  are  weather- 
worn, the  faces  produced  by  chipping  being  very  nearly  obliterated. 
Sncb  worn  specimens  are  associated  with  tbe  less-worn  and  sharply, 
edged  ones,  and  are  supposed  to  be  older  specimens,  discarded  in  con< 
sequence  of  the  loss  of  the  extreme  point  or  the  edge  being  dulled,  and 
replaced  by  newer  and  better  ones.  The  abundance  of  these  lance- 
heads  may  be  jndged  from  the  fact  that  in  an  area  of  not  over  one  hun- 
dred acres  in  extent  we  have  collected  more  than  three  hundred  perfect 
specimens,  besides  a  great  number  of  fragments. 

There  is  a  carioas  fact  to  which  attention  is  called  with  reference  to 
these  pieces  of  lance-heads,  viz,  that  fully  95  per  cent,  of  these  frag- 
ments are  the  pointed  halves  of  the  specimens,  their  excellent  state 
of  preservation  showing  that  they  were  broken  off  while  the  weapon 
was  comparatively  new.  So  unasnnl  is  it,  in  oar  own  experience,  to 
find  tbe  basal  half  of  a  lance-head,  that  we  have  sometimes  thought  it  . 
possible  these  so-called  broken  lance-heads  were  in  reality  not  frag- 
ments, bnt  purposely  lashtoned  for  war-club  teeth,  as  was  suggested 
with  reference  to  one  of  the  forms  of  chipped  jasper  under  tbe  heading  of 
"  Hatchets." 

As  these  points  of  lance-heatis  are  very  abundant  in  some  limited 
localities,  it  may  be  that  they  were  broken  in  battle,  and  that  tbe  owner 
of  tbe  lance  retained  tbe  handle  with  tbe  base  still  attached,  to  be  re- 
headed.  If  sncb  were  the  case,  of  course  the  battle-field  would  have 
about  the  proportion  of  points  to  bases,  i.  e,,  Ou  per  cent. 

Figure  35trepresentsthe  largest  and  finest  lance-head  that  has  ever 
come  nnder  oar  observation.  It  measures  eleven  and  one-Quarter  inches 
in  length  by  bnt  two  and  seven-eighths  inches  in  width,  and  is  placed  at 
tbe  head  of  the  list  of  this  class  of  specimens  on  account  of  its  size  and 
symmetry. 

Of  the  history  of  this  magnificent  specimen  we  know  nothing,  farther 
than  that  it  was  presented  to  tbe  East  India  Marine  Society,  at  Salem, 
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Mass.,  by  Jos.  Story,  in  1824.  It  is  now  in  the  mnsenm  of  the  Peabody 
Academy  of  Science  of  the  same  place,  and  is  labeled  as  coming  from 
Ifew  Jersey ;  associated  vith  it  is  a  specimen  of  another  class,  to  be 
figured  and  described  in  a  succeeding  chapter.  It  is  of  the  same  min- 
eral, also  from  New  Jersey,  and  presented  by  Mr.  Story  in  1824. 

Fignre  3d  is  chipped  from  yellow  jasper,  the  same  in  every  particular 
with  the  many  jasper  specimens  that  we  have  procured  near  Trenton,  IS. 
J.  A  glance  at  the  illustration  will,  il  is  thought,  satisfy  any  one  as  to 
its  intended  ose,  however  difficnlt  it  may  seem  to  us  to  securely  attach 
to  it  a  shaft  such  as  would  be  required  to  effectively  wield  so  formida- 
ble a  weapon.  Certainly,  the  well-deflned  point,  and  the  width  of  the 
implement,  in  comparison  with  its  length,  both  show  that  its  ose  was 
for  piercing.  Any  manner  of  asing  other  than  by  throsting  woald  cer- 
tainly break  a  piece  of  stone  so  slender  and  somewhat  brittle ;  and  if 
an  edge  had  been  intended  to  be  used  as  a  knife,  would  not  the  opposite 
edge  have  been  left  blunt,  or  at  least,  not  been  as  well  (dipped  as  the 
cntting-edgel  And  if  a  bone  handle  had  been  fastened  along  one  side, 
would  not  some  trace  of  snch  handle  be  visible  t 

As  spedmens  of  sndt  large  lance-heads  are  very  rare  in  Xew  Jersey, 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  they  were  the  peculiar  property  of  "chiefs," 
or  "kings,"  and  possibly  were  used  on  state  occasions  as  a  badge  of 
oGQce,  rather  than  on  the  field  of  battle.  There  is  too  much  work  on  such 
a  lance-head  as  fignre  35  to  risk  its  being  broken  in  a  fight. 

Messrs.  Squier  and  Davis*  fignre  a  "  dint"  similar  to  figure  35  in  size 
and  mineral,  but  varying  from  it  in  being  pointed  at  each  end.  After 
mentioning  the  use  to  which  the  stemmed  examples  were  put,  they  add, 
"There  are  others,  however,  the  manner  of  using  which  is  not  so  obvious. 
No.  3  is  an  example.  It  measures  eleven  inches  in  length  by  two  and  a 
half  in  greatest  breadth.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  was  fastened  at 
right  angles  to  a  handle  and  used  as  a  sort  of  battle-ax."  We  think  this 
latter  snggestion  a  very  plausible  one,  as  the  specimen  is  double-pointed, 
and  with  a  handle  at  the  center  would  make  a  good  "  double-headed  " 
weapon}  but,  the  base  of  figure  35  being  as  markedly  blunt  as  the  point 
is  acute,  such  use  cannot  be  applied  to  the  specimen  we  have  here 
described. 

Flint  lance-bead-shaped  implements,  quite  similar  to  many  of  oar 
surface-specimens  of  jasper,  but  less  symmetrical  as  a  class,  are  charac- 
teristic of  the  "  drift "  in  Europe.  Tylor  says,  t"A  set  of  characteristic 
drift-implements  would  consist  of  ceri^n  tapering  instruments  like  huge 
lance-hoads,  shaped,  edged,  and  pointed,  by  taking  off  a  large  number 
of  &cets,  in  a  way  which  shows  a  good  deal  of  skill  and  feeling  for 
symmetry ;  smaller  leaf -shaped  instruments ;  fiints  partly  shaped  and 
edged,  bat  with  one  end  left  unwrongbt,  evidently  for  holding  in  the 
hand,"  &c. 

While  the  New  Jersey  specimens  as  a  class  are  probably  smaller, 

•Ann,  Mon.  Mias.  VaUoy,  p.  211,  fig.  99,  (No,  3.j  v  iv  tv  i-^it 
t  Eftrlf  HiatoTf  of  Man.,  UA  ed.,  p.  197. 
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they  were  fashioned  about  eqaally  as  carefully  as  those  Mr.  Tylor  has 
described. 

Figure  30  iaa  beautifnlspeeimeaofalauce-headofblaisb-gray  "fliut," 
mineralogically  unlike  any  other  specimen  in  our  collection.  It  is  the 
leaf-form  of  arrow-head  enlarged,  and  is  of  excellent  workmanship.  This 
nieaenres  a  little  less  than  five  inches  in  length  by  two  and  one-eighth 
inches  in  greatest  width.  We  haremetwitb  bat  fewspedmensofthis 
class  of  the  size  of  flgnre  36  made  of  anything  bat  8lat«,  the  Jasper  exam- 
ples generally  being  considerably  larger.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  if  tbese  lance-heads  were  considered  by  their  original  owners  as 
different  implements,  the  size  det«nnining  the  ase.  It  at  least  seems 
fair  to  infer  that  these  smaller  examples  were  more  used  in  banting  than 
Id  war,  and  just  such  a  lance-head  as  this  is  adapted  to  the  chase  of  sach 
aqnatic  animals  as  are  still  to  be  fonnd  within  the  limits  of  oar  State,  as 
tlieotter,maskrat,  and,  nntil  within  afewyeara,  the  beaver.  Theseanimals 
were  banted  with  spears,  especially  in  winter,  and  figure  29  is  still  keen- 
edged  enough  to  be  as  effective  as  the  steel  spear-point  of  the  present 
day. 

Fignre  37  represents  a  good  average  specimen  of  the  lance-heads  of 
yellow  jasper,  that  are  met  with  about  Trenton,  N.  J.,  but  are  compara- 
tively rareelsewhere  in  the  State.  The  m^ority  of  the  specimens  found 
are  somewhat  narrower,  and  a  little  longer  than  the  one  figured,  which 
is  the  only  specimen  we  possess.  Figure  37  measures  five  and  one- 
quarter  inches  in  length  by  three  and  one-half  inches  in  width.  Neatly 
chipped  from  a  large  flake  of  yellow-brown  jasper,  its  edges  are  well 
defined,  as  also  the  point  and  base.  It  is  nowhere  thicker  than  five- 
eighths  of  an  inch,  and  is  far  less  heavy  than  its  large  extent  of  surface 
would  indicate.  Whether  used  in  war  or  in  hunting,  it  would  be  diflS- 
cult  to  determine,  bnt  it  is  of  sach  dimensions  as  to  combine  the  hatchet 
with  the  lance,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  mounting,  would  deal  a  tell- 
ing cutting  blow  or  thrust.  This  specimen  is  one  of  a  number  that  were 
discovered  in  plowing  a  piece  of  newly-drained  meadow  near  Trenton, 
N.  J.  *  They  were  fonnd  boried  with  the  points  ap,  and  surrounded  by 
a  sufficient  number  lying  flat  to  wall  them  in  and  hold  them  erect  had 
they  been  originally  placed  npon  the  surface.  The  collection  numbered 
aboat  one  hundred  and  fifty  specimens.  As  stated  in  the  Naturali8t,i 
we  had  at  that  time  fonnd  no  isolated  specimens,  but  since  then  careful 
search  has  yielded  several,  all,  however,  from  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  this  deposit.  We  give  elsewhere  a  figure  of  a  second  example 
of  this  deposit,  the  specimen,  though,  not  being  a  lance-head,  but  an 
agricoltnral  implement.    (See  chapter  on  "  Shovels  and  hoes.") 

Fignre  38  represents  the  minimum  size  of  such  "chipped  flints  "as 
we  woald  call  lance-heads.  It  is  an  exaggeration  of  the  very  common 
leaf-shaped  arrow-head,  bnt  too  heavy  to  have  been  used  as  such.  This 
specimen  measures  three  and  one-half  inches  in  length  by  two  and  one- 

*  Abbott  OD  "  Deposit  of  Lanoe-lieads,"  in  Ptoe.  Acad.  Nat  Sci.,  PbU.,  18«3,  p.  278. 

t  AmericaD  NataraliBt,  vol.  Ti,  p.  155.  ''''''  '    ,  '^"■"•'J];i^ 
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quarter  iucbes  in  widtb.  It  ia  cbipped  from  blQish-gray  jasper,  and 
varies  bat  little  from  the  preceding  except  io  size.  The  edges  are  still 
quite  sharp  and  the  point  good,  although  the  extreme  point  is  appar- 
ently worn  away.  There  is  nothing  about  this  specimen  or  the  preced- 
ing to  indicate  in  what  manner  a  handle  was  attached,  and  yet  without 
handles  these  ImplementB  seem  comparatirely  valneless,  the  cattiog- 
edges  exteuding  so  far  down  as  to  jeopardize  the  hand  if  held  naked 
when  striking. 

These  smaller  specimens  of  lance-heads  are  far  less  abundant  tbaa 
those  of  the  larger,  more  slender  type,  which  usually  are  made  of  slate, 
as  figured  in  the  first  pages  of  this  chapter. 

Hr.  Bvans  has  figured  and  described  several  specimens  of  well-chipped 
flint  implements,  which  he  calls  "daggers."  They  are  asnally  louger, 
but  otherwise  identical  wilh  the  average  slate  and  jasper  specimens  we 
have  called  "  lance-heads,"  particnlarly  such  specimens  as  flgare  36.  Mr. 
£van8  mentions,  however,  that  these  same  specimens  are  also  termed 
spear-beads,  lauce-heads,  &o.  We  cannot  think  they  were  ever  ased  as 
"  daggers  "  or  "  knives  "  by  the  aborigines  of  New  Jersey  ;  either  name 
suggesting  a  short  handle,  and  the  use  tbat  of  a  tool  rather  than  that 
of  a  weapon  ;  for  surely  no  dagger,  as  a  weapon,  would  be  useful  with 
a  blade  as  obtusely  pointed  as  even  figure  35.  We  have  to  describe  in 
another  chapter  chipped  flints,  tbat  we  doubt  not  were  true  knives ;  bat 
they  differ  materially  from  those  we  term  "lance-beads."  The  whole 
finish,  size,  aud  shape  of  the  "  daggers  "  figured  by  Mr.  Evans,  and  the 
<* lance-heads"  illustrated  in  this  chapter,  would  show  that  a  long  shaft 
was  origlaally  attacbed,  and  tbat  the  weapon  was  then  used  in  trans- 
fixing animals  ia  tbe  cboae,  or,  giving  tbe  weapon  all  the  force  that 
conld  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  in  impaling  an  enemy  in  battle.  As  a 
head  for  snch  lance,  these  specimens  seem  in  every  way  appropriate ; 
bat  we  perceive  nothing  desirable  about  them  as  "  daggers,"  especially 
after  examining  tbe  beautiful  fliut-daggers  of  Scandinavia,  which  are  iti 
all  respects  admirable  for  tbe  purposes  implied  by  the  term  "  dagger." 

There  are  abundant  instances  where  the  use  and  proper  name  of  an 
implement  are  matters  of  doubt ;  but  to  call  such  specimens  as  we  have 
designated  "  lance-heads"  by  a  name  that  expresses  a  use  to  which  we 
could  not  put  them  only  increases  the  confusion  cansed  by  want  of 
some  sate  rule  by  which  t«  be  guided.  So,  too,  these  "  lance-heads  * 
have  been  called  knives,  aud  eiccellent  spear-points  have  been  so  called 
by  Nilsson.  He  says,  "A  spear  is,  properly  speaking,  nothing  but  a 
*  *  *  knife  fastened  to  a  long  shaft.  It  is,  therefore,  often  impossi- 
ble to  judge  ftom  tbe  blade  whether  it  has  been  a  spear  or  a  inife."  Of 
the  American  specimen  above  alluded  to,  he  says  tbat  the  handle  was 
five  inches  long,  and  a  loop  was  fastened  to  the  handle.  Judging  from 
the  plate,  the  loop  and  short  handle  were  to  be  fastened,  the  one  by  the 
other,  to  a  long  shaft,  which  would  thus  make  a  good  weapon  of  what 
seems  now  bnt  a  very  awkward  tool,  and  one  that  appears  the  more  an- 
necessary  as  excellent  aud  nudoabted  knives  are  quite  abundant. 
8.  Mil.  115 18 
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Chapter  VII. 

HtmTING-&PEA.BB. 

We  may,  iwrbaps,  be  charged  with  haviog  carried  the  separation  of 
relics  into  classes  too  far;  aod  that,  in  some  cases,  we  have  beenmakiog 
a  (listinctioD  where  none  exists.  Indeed,  where  bat  comparatively  few 
specimeDB  are  fonnd  scattered  over  fields,  the  impreasioa  is  natural  that 
the  whim  only  of  the  arrow-maker  dictated  the  varioas  shapes  and  sizes; 
and  that  all  the  smaller  "  pointed  flints  "  are  arrow-heads,  nnless  the  size 
is  such  as  positively  to  render  them  anfit  for  snoh  a  pnrpose. 

We  have  been  fortunate  enough,  however,  to  make  very  large  collec- 
tions of  these  relics,  (over  six  thousand  spear  and  arrow  points,)  and 
have  been  able  to  satisfy  at  least  ourselves  of  the  correctness  of  the 
separate  designations  adopted,  inasmuch  as  the  circnmstailces  nnder 
which  a  great  many  of  these  si>ecimens  were  found  show  that,  while  the 
lance-heads  were  largely,  if  not  wholly,  a  war-weapon,  these  so-called 
spear-points  were  as  exclusively  used  in  the  chase.  While  lances  are 
often  abundant  in  a  limited  locality,  and  very  frequently  broken  into 
halves,  indicating  a  battle-field,  spears  are  fonnd  singly,  scattered  over 
the  whole  country,  upland  and  lowland,  except  where  a  great  mixture 
of  everything  indicates  a  former  settlement  or  an  ancient  arrow-maker's 
work-shop. 

Figure  39  represents  a  carefully-chipped  dirty-white  agate,  whose 
size,  outline,  shape  of  base,  and  comparative  thickness  render  it  a  good 
type  for  such  of  our  relics  as  are  designated  "hnnting-speais."  Figure 
39  measures  four  and  five-eighths  inches  in  length  by  one  and  one-half 
inches  in  width  at  the  base,  where  it  begius  to  taper  gradually  to  the 
point.  The  notches  at  the  base  are  deep,  similarly  curved,  and  have 
the  stem  well  shaped,  projecting  directly  from  them,  but  short,  consid- 
ering the  length  of  the  main  portion  of  the  specimen. 

The  size  at  once  indicates  it  use  :  a  head  for  a  long  shaft,  that  was 
intended  for  thrusting  at  an  object,  and  then  withdrawn,  the  attach- 
ment of  head  to  handle  being  seonred  by  the  deep  notches  at  the  base 
of  the  specimen.  The  length  of  this  specimen  Is  sufficient  to  secure,  by 
its  use,  any  of  the  larger  mammals  of  the  period  of  the  occupancy  of 
the  coontry  by  the  aborigines,  unless  it  be  the  elk  or  wapiti,  and,  even 
in  this  oase,  a  thrust  between  the  ribs  would  cause  an  nopleasant  wound 
were  the  spear-bead  buried  its  full  length  in  the  animal's  body. 

More  care  has  been  exercised  iu  making  this  specimen  than  was  put 
upon  lance-heads  as  aolass;  and  as  huntiug-implements  were  more  easily 
recovered  than  war- weapons,  and  less  likely  to  be  broken,  we  can  readily 
see  that  pains  would  be  taken  to  have  more  effective  points  and  edges 
on  specimens  that  were  less  likely  to  be  lost  or  injured  in  using.  Hunt- 
ing, too,  was  the  sole  means  (if  we  except  maize-culture)  of  existence ; 
and  war,  although  certain  at  intervals,  was  not  an  every-day  affiur,  anA 
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tbns  is  afforded  another  reason  for  the  belief  that  tliese  more  carefnlly 
wToaght  specimeDS  were  set  apart  as  a  most  iaiportant,  if  Dot  the  most 
important,  implements  for  Becuring  food. 

Figare  40,  like  the  preceding,  represents  a  perfect  specimen  of  the 
bonting-spear,  being  somewhat  shorter  and  broader  than  flgnre  39. 
This  specimen  is  chipped  from  a  yellow  jasper,  veined  with  glassy 
quartz,  a  favorite  mineral  with  the  arrow-makers.  It  is  very  well,  bat 
not  as  finely  cat  as  are  many  arrow-points,  and  shows,  by  its  whole 
appearance,  that  it  was  worked  with  n  view  rather  to  strength  and  dara- 
btlity  than  to  elegance  of  finish.  The  point  and  sides  are  still  very 
sharp,  and  capa.ble  of  inflicting  a  fearful  wound  if  thrust  with  moderate 
force.  This  specimen  measnres  three  and  three-fourths  inches  in  length 
by  a  little  less  than  one-half  this  measnrement  in  greatest  width. 

Figare  41  is  an  elegantly-oatlined  and  admirably-finished  specimen 
of  a  spear-head,  cousideringthat  the  mineral  ont  of  which  it  was  chipped 
is  a  tough,  micaceous,  quartz-like  rock,  which,  in  the  shape  of  glacial 
bowlders,  abounds  in  the  drift  about  the  central  portion  of  the  State.  It 
has  a  most  uncertain  fracture,  and  was  very  little  nsed  as  material  for 
arrow  oi-  spear  heads,  as  far  as  onr  experience  exteuds. 

This  specimen  exhibits  a  peculiarity  not  observable  in  any  other  of 
the  series  in  our  collection,  but  one  which  is  seen  in  one  of  our  arrow- 
points,  viz,  in  having  a  twist  to  the  body  of  the  spear-point,  whereby 
the  edges  are  at  a  slight  angle  to  the  barbs,  or  projecting  points,  of  the 
base.  This  feature,  which  is  most  noticeable  when  viewjng  the  speci- 
men from  the  point  downward,  extends  along  the  whole  extent  of  the 
sides.  We  believe  this  peculiarity  to  have  been  intentional  on  the  part 
of  its  maker,  and  was  designed  to  give  the  spear  a  rotary  motion,  by 
fastening  to  a  short  haft,  probably  feathered,  and  known  as  a  dart 
Although  wem  now,  the  point  has  the  appearance  of  being  once  very 
sharp,  so  that  a  strong  throw  would  enable  it  to  pierce  the  skin  of  small 
mammals. 

Figure  42  represents  a  very  fine  speoimenof  a  beantifbl  style  of  spear- 
heads, which,  however,  have  invariably  lost  their  stems,  suggesting 
that  being  thrust  in  only  as  far  as  the  commencement  of  the  stem,  the 
animal  has  been  able  to  break  it  there,  and  possibly  escape.  This  sug- 
gestion conflicts,  we  know,  with  a  previous  assertion  that  spears  were 
less  apt  to  be  broken  than  war-lances,  bnt  it  would  be  very  strange  if 
occasional  bunting-spears  were  not  broken  in  the  chase,  and  the  slender 
stem,  in  comparison  with  the  width  of  the  blade  of  the  implement,  ren- 
ders this  form  peculiarly  frangible.  This  pattern  of  spear-bead  is  not 
at  all  common,  but  having  found  several  examples  it  cannot  be  properly 
considered  as  "  quite  rare." 

In  workmanship,  the  specimen  in  question  excels  that  of  figure  40,  a 
characteristic  possibly  due  to  the  greater  tractability  of  the  mineral, 
which  is  a  dark -yellow  jasper,  wholly  free  from  veins  of  qaartz  or  other 
minerals,  and  therefore  most  favorable  for  working.  vivtmv,;l\^ 
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It  wilt  be  noticed  tbat  we  bave  ontlined  a  base  iu  tbe  illastration  as 
simply  a  short  straight  projectioo  of  the  width  only  of  tbe  fractnred 
snrface.  We  think  tliis  was  the  shape  of  the  complete  specimep,  since 
a  few  fragments  of  aboat  this  size  and  shape  bave  been  piclced  up,  none 
of  which,  howeyer,  would  fit  any  of  the  specimens  that  we  gathered.  If 
our  hypothesis  aa  to  the  shape  of  the  stem  is  correct,  it  was  probably 
simply  iuseirted  into  a  slit  made  in  the  end  of  tbe  baft,  and,  while  secure 
enough  when  being  carried  about,  was  probably  dislodged  in  the  body 
of  the  animal  into  which  it  was  thrust.  Since  the  woand  it  caused 
would  almost  certainly  be  fatal,  tbe  spear-point  could  be  recovered. 
Of  coarse,  such  a  spear-point  as  this,  although  intended  for  bunting, 
would  be  valuable,  and  was  probably  used  in  war.  Perbaps  no  relic 
(used  lor  a  single  purpose}  was  exclasively  available  for  several  uses ; 
bat  everything  considered,  we  believe  this  and  the  preceding  and  fol- 
lowing "  speafs  "  to  bave  been  intended  for  bunting. 

Figare  43  is  a  very  beantifol  specimen,  a  very  unusual  form  of  spear- 
head, chipped  from  a  pale  pea-greeu  moss  of  jasper.  It  is  a  pretty, 
regularly -ontlined  trianglo  of  Jasper,  tbe  base  measuring  two  and  five- 
eighths  inches  in  width,  which  is  the  exact  length  of  tbe  specimen  from 
the  point  to  the  commencement  of  the  tang  or  stem.  The  stem  itself  is 
but  a  little  over  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  a  little  broader 
than  tbe  length  at  the  base  of  the  body  of  the  specimen.  It  suggests 
the  chase  rather  than  war.  But  in  either,  it  would  not  require  much 
force  to  drive -such  a  spear-point  through  an  animal,  even  though  it 
might  come  in  contact  with  a  bone. 

Figure  44  represents  the  ordinary  hunting-spear,  made  of  slate  and 
other  comparatively  soft  stone,  so  abundant  in  some  portions  of  New 
Jersey.  Three  inches  in  total  length  by  about  one  and  one-half  in 
greatest  width,  as  a  class  they  diSer  somewhat  in  the  details  of  outline, 
but  have  a  general  resemblance  that  at  once  distinguishes  them  from 
everything  else,  unless  they  are  looked  upon  as  simply  large  arrow- 
heads. We  have  fonnd  very  many  single  s|>ecimeus  of  this  form  of 
spear-point  in  "  out  of  the  way  "  places  along  the  shores  of  small  streams, 
formerly  and  still  marshy,  and  worthless  for  grain  or  grass,  and  there- 
fore the  resort  of  some  of  the  few  mammals  that  are  rapidly  becoming 
esUnct  by  tbe  encroachments  of  man.  The  finding  of  snch  single  speci- 
mens in  likely  hunting-places  is  more  confined  to  just  such  spear-beads 
as  the  specimen  figared  than  to  any  other  class  of  relics,  not  excepting 
even  axes,  which  are  pretty  evenly  distributed  over  onr  State. 

Figare  45  represents  a  rnde  slate  hunting-spear,  such  as  is  occasion- 
ally found  wherever  relics  of  any  description  at  all  occur.  It  seems  a 
little  ourioos  that  so  few  specimens  of  this  pattern,  made  of  slate,  should 
bo  met  with,  as  it  certainly  is  a  good  form  for  bunting  or  war  purposes; 
nor  are  those  of  this  shape  made  of  jasper  very  abundant.  Specimens 
of  this  size,  of  any  mineral,  are  not  common ;  and  nearly  all  that  we  bave 
found,  and  the  majority  of  the  specimens  iu  the  various  cabinets  we  have 
visited,  have  been  in  a  more  or  less  fragmentary  ci^ndit^D^,^^ 
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Figare  45  is  now  dull  along  the  whole  extent  of  its  edges  or  aides ;  the 
point  has  been  broken  off,  and  a  "  blunt"  point  chipped  sabseqaeDtly, 
which  is  now  also  weatherworn ;  and  the  entire  surface  is  now  worn  and 
appears  soft.  The  decomposition,  however,  does  not  extend  very  deeply 
into  the  mineral,  bnt  appears  to  be  rather  a  thin  coating,  as  rust  covers 
exposed  snifaces  of  iron ;  and  like  the  latter,  too,  the  decomposed  stone 
coating  this  specimen  protects  the  mineral  beneath  from  farther  decay, 
us  the  mst  protects  the  metal. 

Figure  46  well  represents  that  even  smaller  form  of  spear-point  that 
very  nearly  approaches  the  arrow-heads  in  size.  We  have  previously 
considered  it  as  the  latter,  bat,  by  experiment  with  some  of  these  inter- 
mediate forms,  we  are  satisfied  that  the  arrow  was  never  tipped  with 
specimens  as  broad  as  this,  althongh  occasionally  an  arrow-head  was 
made  and  used  with  equal  or  even  greater  length.  The  one  in  qnestion 
is  of  slate,  the  stem  of  which  was  formerly  a  little  more  prolonged,  but 
the  difference  between  the  size  as  figured  and  the  unbroken  spear-point 
was  trifling.  It  has  measured  two  and  one-fourth  inches  in  length  by 
one  and  one-half  inches  in  width  at  the  base.  Any  specimen,  even  of 
this  length,  that  was  narrower,  we  should  class  as  an  arrow-point. 

Figure  47  represents  an  odd  form  of  relic,  bearing  resemblance  rather 
to  a  "scraper"  than  to  either  spear  or  arrow  point  From  close  exam- 
ination of  the  base,  however,  we  are  satisfied  that  it  was  not  intended 
for  a  scraper;'  the  condition  of  the  chipped  edges  and  point  indicate 
clearly  that  they  were  intended  to  be  the  useful  features  of  the  specimen. 
Figured?  is  chipped  from  a  mass  of  mottled  slate,  and  has  by  use  or  long 
exposure  become  quite  smooth ;  it  measures  two  and  tbree-eigbths  inches 
in  length  by  one  and  one-half  inches  in  width  at  the  broadest  portion  of 
the  basal  half.  It  is  not  apparent  how  this  specimen  was  secured  to  a 
shaft,  but  the  evident  worthlessness  of  the  implement,  unless  so  attached, 
renders  it  certain  that,  inasmuch  as  the  form  is  by  no  means  an  uncom- 
mon one,  the  aborigines  contrived  a  satisfactory  way  pf  so  fixing  it. 

We  have  a  large  number  of  specimens  of  slate  spear-points  in  our' 
cabinet,  besides  those  of  jasper,  but  no  pattern  that  materially  varies 
from  the  eight  illustrations  herein  given. 

Judging  from  Loskiel's  description  of  the  Indian  manner  of  making 
war,  it  is  not  probable  that  any  considerable  number  of  these  spears 
were  habitually  used  for  war-weapons.  He  says:  "The  offensive 
"Weapons  formerly  in  use  were  bows,  arrows,  and  clubs.  The  latter 
were  made  of  the  hardest  wood,  not  quite  the  length  of  a  man's  arm, 
and  very  heavy,  with  a  large  round  knob  at  one  end.  Their  weapon  of 
defense  was  a  shield  made  of  the  tough  hide  of  the  bnfitilo,  on  the  con- 
cave side  of  which  they  received  the  arrows  and  darts  of  the  enemy,  bat 
this  is  now  entirely  laid  aside  by  the  Delawarea,  &c."  While  noticeably 
the  "spear"  is  not  mentioned  among  the  weapons  formerly  in  use, 

*Tid&  Amer.  Nat.,  vol.  7,  p.  503,  Rg.  135.  Here  it  will  bo  Men  that  we  have  recoa- 
■Idered  tbespeciraea  as  a  Urae  "Bcraper."  ''•.'''   '    ,  vivvt^h. 
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the  "dart''  is  referred  to  ia  eoanectioa  witb  the  use  of  the  sbieltl ;  bat 
whether  this  "  dart"  refers  to  spears  headed  with  such  implemeots  as 
we  have  described  in  this  chapter,  or  to  the  lance-heads  described  in 
Chapter  YI,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Probably  to  both ;  the  laoce-head 
pattern  being  the  more  usual  form  of  the  "dart"  referred  to  by  Loskiel.* 
Several  reasons  have  already  been  given  in  Chapter  VI  why  lance- 
heads,  or  those  long,  leaf-shaped  implements  we  have  designated  as 
such,  were  need  in  battle,  and  it  is  evident  that  since  they  served  a 
double  purpose,  as  implements  of  the  chase  and  weapons  of  war,  so,  too, 
these  hunting' spears  were  available  in  battle. 

Chapter  VIIl. 

FISHINO-SPEABS. 

In  every  collection  of  Indian  relics,  there  will  be  foand  a  few  speci- 
mens of  a  certain  long,  tapering  form  of  "  arrow-head,"  which  we  desig- 
nate "  fiahing-spears,"  and  we  propose  to  describe  them  as  a  separate 
and  distinct  form,  fashioned  for  the  particular  purpose  implied  in  the 
name  given  them. 

The  form  in  question  is  comparatively  rare  in  the  fields  or  associated 
with  other  weapons  or  implements  of  the  chase,  but  quite  common  on 
the  shores  and  in  the  beds  of  those  tlshing-localities  that  are  nearest  to 
known  sites  of  ancient  Indian  villages ;  hence  the  name  chosen — fishiog- 
spears.  They  are  abundant  iu  the  Delaware  Biver,  in  the  shallower 
pebble-bottomed  portions  of  the  stream,  bnt  usually  broken ;  tbe  same 
is  tbe  case  at  Orosswick'a  Creek,  near  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Figure  18  represents  what  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  this  class  of 
banting-implements.  With  the  exception  of  the  loss  of  the  extreme 
point,  the  specimen  is  perfect.  Leas  than  three-foarths  of  an  inch  ia 
width  at  tbe  base,  it  measures  Fear  inches  in  length,  and  is  as  long,  for 
its  width,  as  any  example  of  fishing-spear  that  we  have  seen.  The  shape 
itself,  aa  it  seems  to  ns,  would  scarcely  suggest  any  other  use  than  that 
of  fisbiug.  Its  adaptability  for  the  purpose  is  admirable.  Of  hard  min- 
eral, sharply  edged,  acutely  pointed,  and  well  stemmed,  to  insure  safe 
attachment  to  the  shaft,  it  meets  every  requirement  for  spearing  rock- 
fish,  shad,  herring,  gar,  chub,  or  even  youug  sturgeon,  all  of  which  were 
abundant  in  the  Delaware,  iu  the  bed  of  which  stream  this  implement 
was  found. 

Figure  iH  represents  a  good-sized  fishiug-spear,  which  formerly  we 
looked  upon  as  an  arrow-bead.  It  is  admirably  chipped  from  a  bluish- 
gray  mineral,  much  resembling  true  flint.  Occasionally  such  a  specimea 
as  this  is  met  witb  in  the  iuland  localities  where  relics  are  found ;  but 
it  is  nnquestiouably  a  form  used  almost  exclusively  in  spearing  fish.  We 
'[In  Lodkiers  original  vork,  pablisbed  in  Q«rman,  (Borbj,  1789,}  notking  is  Mid 
ahoat  darU.  Tbe  pa«8age  rooa  tbaa :  "Aa  defeoaive  weapons  tbey  used  aliielda  made 
of  bard  buffalo  akin,  convex  oa  tbe  ootei  side  foT  keepiog  off  tbe  •umt't  of  tbe  enemy." 
'T>  193).    ThodaTti  are  an  addition  of  tbe  EngtUb  translEilor.— J.  H.] 
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bave  gathered  a  great  maDy  of  this  particalar  pattern  aooat  tbe  shorea 
of  the  risers,  near  their  months,  where  the  larger  and  etrictly  marine 
fish  are  ahandantly  met  with.  In  aach  localities,  however,  aa  the  depths 
of  tbe  water  and  habits  of  the  ftsh  render  spearing,  at  least  now,  a  some- 
what slow  process,  it  is  probable  that  the  bow  was  used,  the  arrows 
being  beaded  with  such  spear-points  of  tbe  kind  figured ;  or  perhaps 
tbe  number  of  the  fish  was  formerly  so  much  greater  than  now  that 
the  shallower  waters  were  more  frequented,  and  the  fish  secured  thoi  ein 
by  spearing. 

Figure  60  is  a  style  of  flsh-spear  that  is  very  abnndaut;  and  having 
occasionally  met  with  several  broken  ones  together  in  localities  distant 
from  water,  the  conclusion  is  they  were  most  likely  used  occasionally  in 
hantibg  small  mammals.  The  specimen  figared  is  chipped  from  a  frag- 
ment of  slaty  rock ;  from  great  age,  much  use,  or  other  cause,  its  extreme 
point  has  been  lost,  while  the  chipped  edges  are  dulled.  Like  tbe  pre- 
ceding illnstrations,  this  specimen  has  a  well-shaped  stem,  showing 
thereby  that,  whatever  its  particalar  ase,  it  was  intended  to  be  securely 
fastened  to  a  shaft.  Where  spears  were  used  in  capturing  large  fish,  it 
would,  of  course,  require  much  strength  at  the  junction  of  the  head  and 
handle,  as  the  straggles  of  some  fishes  are  very  violent. 

Figure  51  represents  a  form  of  fish-spear  that  approaches  very  nearly 
to  tbe  arrow-heads,  and  to  a  scries  of  broad-based  specimens,  to  be  sep- 
arately considered,  which  are  by  many  arch^ologists  claimed  to  be  stones 
so  shaped  for  drilling  other  stones.  This  form  is  usually  wrought  in 
slate,  and  is  not  uncommon.  It  and  oQier  similarly-shaped  specimens 
were  gathered  on  the  Pennsylvania  shore  of  the  Delaware  Biver,  oppo- 
site Bordentown,  N.  J.  The  most  conspicnons  feature  in  ita  being  dif- 
ferent from  the  preceding  patterns  consists  in  the  plain,  or  nnnotched, 
base.  It  does  not  appear  how  this  shape  of  fish-spear  could  be  very 
securely  fastened  to  a  handle,  which,  it  would  be  supposed,  was  the 
important  feature  of  a  spear  for  such  purposes.  Certainly,  arrow-head 
making  and  similar  work  was  no  sach  easy  matter,  even  to  adepts,  that 
the  well-wrought  points  could  be  risked  by  insecure  fastenings.  Had 
not  this  pattern  been  found  more  frequently  in  fishing-localities  than 
upon  tbe  uplands,  associated  with  ot^er  relics,  it  wonld  not  have  been 
classed  with  fish-spears ;  but,  under  tbe  circumstances,  we  believe  it  to 
be  properiy  so  classed,  although  the  others  figured  are  far  better  adapted 
to  fishing. 

Figure  62  represents  a  variety  of  tisb-spear  that  we  previously  have 
called  an  arrow-bead.  Of  exactly  this  pattern,  we  have  only  seen  this 
one  specimen.  From  the  locality  where  found  we  leam  nothing  con- 
cerning It,  a  very  stony  field  that  for  over  a  century  has  been  under 
uninterrupted  cultivation ;  and  it  really  seems  incredible  that  a  form  so 
easily  destroyed  as  this  should  finally  have  been  picked  ap  in  its  present, 
probably  almost  perfect,  condition,  for  we  doubt  if  there  was  a  repetition 
of  the  symmetrical  barbs.    Beautifully  wrought  in  dull-green  jasper,  it 
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Iios  tbe  slender  stem  of  the  flsh-spears  generally ;  bat,  aniike  tliese,  baa 
tlie  depressed  barb-like  projectioDs  at  or  Dear  tbe  base,  whicb  add  to  tbe 
beaaty  of  the  speoimeD,  aod  also,  we  suppose,  to  its  efficiency  as  an  im- 
plement of  the  chase.  This  specimeo  is  much  flatter  than  tbe  fish-spears 
generally,  which  nsaally  have  a  median  ridge  running  tbe  whole  length 
of  the  stem,  and  from  it  uniformly  are  sloped  the  sides  to  tbe  sharp 
edges,  wbicb  seem  more  carefully  worked  even  than  very  many  of  tbe 
true  arrow-points.  This  tbin  condition  of  the  stem,  it  would  seem,  mast 
weaken  the  specimen  very  much,  and  so  it  may  possibly  be  questioned 
if  it  were  intended  as  a  spear-point.  If,  however,  we  recall  tbe  compar- 
ative degrees  of  risk  of  loss  to  which  such  a  specimen  would  be  subjected, 
as  a  spear-point  for  fishing  or  an  arrow-bead,  we  will  be  forced  to  admit 
that  ail  arrow-head  of  this  size  could  only  be  nsed  to  advantage  with 
large  gnme,  and  if  it  came  violently  in  contact  with  a  bone  or  was  but 
partially  embedded  in  the  body  of  tbe  animal,  it  would  certainly  be 
broken  by  the  creature  in  its  endeavors  to  free  itself  fh>m  it. 

One*  capable  of  a  correct  opinion  as  to  tbe  use  of  any  Btoue  imple- 
ment says:  "I  am  inclined  to  regTird  them,"  (several  specimens  figured 
in  American  Naturalist  for  March  and  April,  1872,  incladiog  figure  52,) 
"OS  boring-tools  rather  than  arrow-points,  though  doubtless  one  imple- 
ment passes  into  tbe  other."  We  have  ourselves  given  this  subject  of 
boring-tools  much  study,  taking  as  the  basis  a  very  large  suite  of  pointed 
forms  in  our  collection,  but  are  unable  to  see  why  such  pointed  flints 
should  be  considered  tooU  only.  There  is  no  trace  whatever  of  wear 
on  tbe  point,  and  if  designed  as  tools  they  were  never  so  used,  not  one 
of  all  tbe  many  specimens  of  drilled  stones  in  our  collection  showing 
any  indication  of  being  bored  by  such  a  specimen  as  this,  while  all  the 
drillings  of  a  larger  caliber  than  the  width  of  the  stem  of  this  specimen 
have  been  bored  with  a  boUow  tube,  probably  a  reed,  saud  and  water. 
We  ,see  no  reason  to  look  upon  this  specimen  as  a  tool ;  but  having 
many  others  that  appear  more  adapted  as  such,  we  class'  the  series  of 
"  [winted  forms  "  as  tools  instead  of  as  implements  of  tbe  chase,  and 
shall  consider  tbem  in  detail  with  reference  to  the  subject  of  "  Drilling 
in  stone." 

Figure  53  represents  a  neat  specimen  of  flint-chipping,  which  seems  to 
be  a  fiah-spear,  but  which  has  one  or  two  peculiarities  notin  accord  with 
modern  ideas  of  a  desirable  implement  of  this  hind. 

In  tbe  first  place,  figure  53  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  a  point,  such 
as  would  be  requisite  for  fishing  were  this  particular  specimen  de- 
pended upon  for  success.  What  point  there  is  is  bluut,  and  was 
always  so.  Moreover,  tbe  implement  is  decidedly  twisted,  and  was  so 
chipped,  but  otherwise  tbe  specimen  is  carefully  worked,  and  exhibits 
at  the  base  a  peculiarity'  very  uncommon  to  the  New  Jersey  specimens,  viz, 

■  We  are  glad  tolinva  an  opportnnity  to  acknowledge  our  indebtedD«sfi  to  Mr.  William 
A.  Baker,  of  Anbnrn,  N-  Y.,  throagh  wbom  we  have  received  the  above-qnotod  opinion 
of  Hr.  Greenwetl,  of  England. 
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a  donbly-Qotcbed  base.  A  tbird  peculiarity  of  tbe  Bpecimen  consists  !a 
one  side  being  almost  perfectly  flat,  wbije  tbe  otber  is  abont  as  ridged 
and  sloping:  &om  a  central  line  as  in  the  ordinary  spears  and  arrow- 
points.  Tbe  flat  side  is  not  at  all  the  rosnlt  of  a  single  plane  of  cleav- 
age, bnt  has  been  carefully  chipped,  with  folly  as  many  distinct  planes 
as  the  other  side.  That  it  was  intentional  on  the  part  of  tbe  arrow- 
maker  appears  unqnestionable,  bat  what  the  object  was  in  thus  fash- 
ioning it  is  a  mystery. 

Figure  53  measores  three  and  three-fourtbs  inches  in  length  by  one 
inch  and  one-half  at  the  upper  edge  of  the  base.  The  material  is  a 
brownisb-gray  jasper,  with  a  delicate  veining  of  light  blue. 

As  an  arrow-point,  this  specimen  would  prove  too  large  and  heavy, 
and  the  crooked  point  certainly  does  not  suggest  a  drill  for  boring. 

Figare  54  is  a  beautifally-shaped  specimen,  chipped  from  a  hard  piece 
of  bluish  slate-rock.  Tbe  point  and  slender  stem  are  admirably  finished 
and  well  preserved.  The  large  base  is  also  chipped  to  a  sharp  edge,  as 
though  it  were  also  intended  for  cutting.  While  no  indication  exists  of 
the  use  of  the  specimen,  since  it  was  fonnd  associated  with  otber  forms 
of  spears  in  the  bed  of  Crosswick's  Creek,  we  believe  it  to  be  a  flsb-spear, 
or,  at  any  rate,  an  implement  of  the  chase.  On  comparison  with  the 
pointed  specimens  described  in  Chapter  XY,  it  serves  to  show  bow  one 
form  of  implement  merges  into  another. 

This  specimen  is  three  and  one-eighth  inches  in  length  by  one  inch 
and  one-half  broad  at  the  base,  ^t  is  quite  thin,  but,  nnlike  the  preced- 
ing, is  equally  ridged  about  the  center  of  each  side. 

Figure  55  in  a  smaller,  but  beautifully  symmetrical,  specimen  of  fish- 
spear,  and  forms  a  good  coDDecting-link  between  these  and  the  arrow- 
heads proper.  We  have  seen  few  more  admirably-wrought  specimens 
of  jasper-chipping  than  this  one.  With  the  extreme  point,  bow  broken 
oflf,  this  specimen  measared  two  and  tbreefonrths  inches  in  length  by 
one  inch  in  width  at  about  its  middle. 

That  such  a  specimen  could  be  nsed  as  an  arrbw'point  is  certain ;  but 
since  tbe  vast  majority  of  true  arrow-heads  are  shorter,  or  broader  if  of 
eqnal  length,  we  do  not  believe  this  to  have  been  intended  as  such  an 
implement.  Glancing  over  oar  collection  of  fish-speara  as  gathered 
about  TrentOD,  X.  J.,  we  find  that  a  very  great  majority  of  them  are  of 
slate,  and  well  provided  with  notched  or  stemmed  bases.  The  narrow 
portion  is  uot  always  straight,  but,  with  very  fen  exceptions,  the  edges 
are  as  uniform  as  chipping  will  secure.  There  is  bat  a  single  specimen 
of  fish'spear  in  our  cabinet  with  a  serrated  edge.  It  is  now  compara- 
tively soft  from  being  much  woatber-woru,  and  the  teeth  along  the  sides 
are  blnnted,  still  they  show  that  they  were  originally  a  marked  charac- 
teristic of  the  specimen. 

Mr.  Evans  has  fignred*  oue  specimen  of  fish-spear,  which  is  beanti- 
fully  worked  and  is  very  similar  in  detail  to  the  specimen  from  the  Del- 
'Adc.  StODe  iDip.  O.  a,  p.  339,  Hg.  302.         vivtmvi^^ 
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awaro  River,  (figure  48.)  He  says  of  it,  it  "  is^BO  large  that  possibly  it 
maybe  reganleil  as  thatof  ajavelin,  andnotofan  arrow."  It  is  shorter 
by  half  an  inch  than  our  specimen,  altbongh  othenriae  of  about  the 
same  dimensions. 

In  Chapter  I,  raference  was  made  to  the  excellence  of  the  fishiug- 
grounds  aboat  Trenton,  N.  J.,  at  the  time  the  first  aettlers  arrived  there; 
and  it  may  probably  be  well  to  note  some  of  the  more  common  and 
larger  species  that  frequent  the  Delaware  Eiver.  Prominent  is  the 
well-known  shad,  {Aloaa  praxtablis,  DeKay,)  which  enters  the  river,  from 
the  sea,  in  March,  and  continues  to  arrive  and  work  up-stream  through 
the  spring  months  and  June.  North  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  or  above  tide- 
water, they  spawn  in  the  river,  and  also  in  many  of  the  tide-water  creeks. 
This  fish  was  probably  more  caught  by  weirs  and  other  like  means  than 
by  spearing,  as  they  do  not  often  enter  shallow  streams  or  wander  from 
the  cbannd  of  the  river. 

Loskiel  temarks:  "In  Carolina,  the  Indians  frequently  use  fire  in 
fishing.  A  certain  kind  of  fish  will  even  leap  into  the  boats  which 
have  fire  in  them." 

We  can  readily  see  how,  in  "  fire-fishing,"  the  spear  would  be  abso- 
lutely necessary, since  few  fish  are  more  than  attracted  mtMn  reach  by  the 
light  of  a  fire ;  but,  as  we  know  by  ezperieoce,  this  attraction  suffices  to 
keep  them  hovering  about  the  boat  as  long  as  the  fire  burns  brightly, 
and  that  the  "false  shots"  one  may  make  in  trying  to  spear  these  dazed 
animals  does  not  at  all  fVighten  tbAu  off.  The  large  cyprinoids,  aa 
Semotiliu  rhothem,  and  the  so-called* "  snckers,"  are  the  most  easily 
speared  of  all  oar  fishes  when  once  attracted  by  a  blazing  fire. 

The  pike,  {Esox  reticulatva,)  rock-fish,  (Roooua  lineatua,)  and  yellow- 
perch,  {Perca  Jiavescem,)  are  all  species  that  attain  to  a  large  size, 
and,  judging  from  their  present  habits,*  were  no  doubt  eagerly  sought 
with  the  spear  by  the  Indian.  The  habit  of  the  first  mentioned  of 
the  three,  that  of  lying  in  shallow  water,  anderneath  the  leaves  of  the 
water-lily,  [Symphea,)  makes  it  a  most  desirable  species  to  "  hunt,"  inas- 
much as  it  can  be  got  near  to  by  the  exercise  of  a  moderate  amount  of 
care ;  and  one  cannot  doubt  the  ability  of  tbe  ancient  or  modem  Indian 
to  silently  approach  an  unsuspecting  fish  or  bird  or  mammal.    This 

*We  sa;  "Judging  from  their  present  bablts,"  (for  it  is  veiy  certain  ttiat  the  haliits 
ofeveD  fisli  have  cbaDged  since  tbe  occupancy  of  tbis  cooutry  by  tbe  Eatopewi,)  and, 
Blthougb  this  is  not  tbe  place  for  tbe  discussioa  of  tbis  most  inleresting  qnestion, 
would  add,  that,  so  fkras  our  observation  extends,  tbe  species  of  mammals,  birds,  and 
flsboB  remaioiiig  In  tbe  neigbborbood  of  "  settled"  localities  bave  cbanged  tbeir  babita 
BO  fai  as  is  necesear;  to  protect  tbemaelvee  from  tbe  attack  and  porsnit  of  nuui.  Mam- 
mals are  more  etrictlynoctnmalwben  living  lu  tbickly-settled  faTining-districta ;  birds 
also  are  more  nocturnal  in  tboir  babits,  and  locate  their  nests  at  greater  elevations, 
and  in  tbickly-taugled  thickets ;  whilu  fisb,  too,  soon  learn  that  tbef  are  safest  in 
deep  wntets,  and  will  regard  with  great«r  suspicion  an  unnsoal  object  when  placed  in 
a  freqnentod  portion  of  tbe  stream  than  when  tbe  same  object  is  deposited  in  remoto 
localitie«  where  tbey  ore  seldom  if  ever  di8tnrl>ed. 
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fact  Bhould  be  borne  coustaatly  in  mind  in  discussing  the  probable  ases 
of  tlie  varioos  huntiog-implemeDts. 

A  stone  spear,  hivtcliet,  lance-bead,  or  arrow-point,  may  seem  to  ns  a 
most  uncouth  and  almost  impracticable  weapon  j  bnC  tbe  capabilities 
of  the  makers  and  users  of  these  implements  very  Cir  exceeded  ours  j 
they  knew  the  habits  of  their  game  better  than  we  now  know  those  of 
the  same  species.  Trareling  where  we  could  not  move,  they  could 
silently  gain  access  to  points  that  only  study  and  mechanical  contriv- 
ances enable  as  to  reach.  Bemembering  this,  it  is  easy  to  realize  how  a 
mde  spear  could  be  utilized  in  transflsiug  a  wary  fish,  impaling  it  prob- 
ably while  it  was  in  rapid  motion. 

Loskiel  says,  "  Hunting  is  the  principal  and  most  necessary  employ- 
ment of  the  Indians,  and  nest  to  war  the  most  honorable.  For  this 
reason,  all  Indians,  but  chiefiy  the  Delawares,  are  very  expert  and  ex- 
perienced huntsmen. 

"  The  boys  learn  to  climb  trees  when  very  young,  both  to  catch  birds 
and  to  exercise  their  sight,  which  by  this  method  is  rendered  so  quick 
that  in  hunting  they  see  objects  at  an  amazing  distance.  In  detecting 
and  pursuing  game,  they  almost  exceed  the  best-traiued  dog  in  follow- 
ing its  course  with  certainty.  They  run  so  swiftly  that  if  a  deer  does 
not  fall  upon  the  first  shot,  they  throw  off  their  blanket  and  seldom  fall 
to  overtake  him. 

"  Their  contrivances  for  decoying  and  secnring  game  are  innumerable. 
They  study  this  from  their  infaacy,  and  many  remain  whole  years  In 
the  woods  in  the  way  of  practice." 

We  can  see  from  this  description  bov  entirely  familiar  were  the  Indi- 
ans with  the  habits  of  the  various  animals  pursued ;  and  having  all  tbe 
advantages  of  agility,  fleetness,  strength,  and  keen  vision,  the  rude 
quality  of  their  hunting-implements  was  more  than  compensated  for. 

There  were  two  species  of  fishes  formerly  very  abundant  in  the  Dela- 
ware Biver,  still  to  be  met  with,  but  in  rapidly  decreasing  numbers,  viz, 
the  sturgeon  and  gar,  which  we  doubt  not  were  most  eagerly  pursued 
by  the  Indian.  The  size  of  both,  and  the  value  of  the  former  especi- 
ally as  food,  would  naturally  render  them  attractive  objects  of  pursuit; 
but  DO  such  fishing-spears  as  we  have  here  figured  would  be  available 
in  capturing  a  fnll-grown  specimen  of  either. 

The  sturgeon  (Adpenser)  frequently  attains  a  length  of  eight  feet, 
while  some  gars  (Zeptdosteiu)  taken  in  the  Delaware  have  measured  five 
feet.  With  such  fish  to  deal  with,  the  very  stoutest  of  the  kvnting- 
»pear»  we  have  described  would  alone  be  of  use  j  and  even  with  tbem 
it  would  appear  a  laborious  tusk  to  finally  subdae  and  laud  these  large 
and  powerful  denizens  of  the  water. 

Just  as  the  broad-bladed,  stout  hunting-spear  was  frequently,  we 
think,  used  in  capturing  the  largest  of  our  river-fish,  so  it  is  probable 
that  these  long,  slender  forms  of  spear-points  were  occasionally  used  for 
the  smaller  mammals,  for  which  they  are  as  available  as  anystoneweiipon 
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that  could  be  devised ;  yet  we  doubt  Dot  tlie  principal  purpose  of  their 
'  manuractare  was  that  of  epearing  fish,  and  that  the  other  uses  to  which 
they  were  put  were  goveroeil  by  the  custom  of  adaptation  to  circum- 
stances. 

Chapter  IX. 

ABBOW-HEADS. 

As  almost  every  variety  of  miueral  is  utilized  by  the  arrow-maker, 
and  a  great  variety  of  forms  aud  sizes  adopted,  it  is  almost  useless  to 
attempt  any  classiflcatioD  of  arrow-heads ;  for,  whatever  series  of  char- 
acteristics we  may  select  to  guide  as  in  their  study,  we  find  in  eveiy 
tboasand  specimens  so  many  exceptions  to  our  limited  rule  that  we 
finally  abandon  it  iu  despair.  One  peculiarity,  however,  aa  regards  dif- 
ferent localities  is  worthy  of  note,  viz,  that  when  the  Indians  selected 
a  site  for  a  settlement  near  a  peculiarly  suitable  mineral  in  situ,  they 
exclnsivety  nsed  this  material,  and  thus  arrow-heads  of  snch  a  mineral 
became  a  feature  of  snch  neighborhood ;  and  further,  where  such  selected 
mineral  conld  not  be  well  worked  except  in  the  larger  forms,  then  the 
feature  of  size  would  also  mark  such  a  vicinity;  but  when  arrow-heada 
are  in  abundance — as  in  a  locality  like  Trenton,  S,  J. — where  no  suit- 
able mineral  is  in  situ,  then  every  variety  of  size,  shape,  and  stone  will 
be  found. 

Being  evident  that  mach  skill  was  required  to  fashioa  these  arrow* 
heads,  it  is  a  wonder  why  such  a  variety  of  shapes  should  have  been 
adopted,  since  many  of  them  are  very  delicate,  and  yet  do  not  show  that 
they  poBsesBed  any  advantage  over  the  plain  triangnlar  flints  j  especially 
is  this  the  case  in  the  long,  slender  barbs  rounded  at  the  end,  which 
require  greater  force  than  a  sharply-pointed  barb  to  ent«r  the  body, 
but  which  produce  no  more  ugly  or  dangerous  wound. 

It  is  observed  that  there  is  a  class  of  so-called  "rode  implements'*  the 
apparent  use  of  which  preceded  that  of  the  better-known  stone  axes, 
hatchets,  and  dint  knives.  So,  also,  is  there  a  series  of  rougbly-fash- 
ioued  arrow-points,  which,  although  associated  with  the  others,  have 
every  appearance  of  being  older.  Whether  the  "Indian"  originated  in 
America  or  came  hither,  which  is  not  improbable,  certain  it  is,  however, 
that  the  arrow-points  he  used,  and  now  found  here,  were  made  in  this 
State;  and  as  these  rude  specimens  are  the  simplest  in  detail,  made  of 
the  more  easily  worked  minerals,  and  have  undergone  deep  surface- 
decomposition,  it  may  be  concluded  they  are  the  flrst  nsed  after  the  thio 
flakes,  shelled  off  in  forming  other  weapons,  were  discarded  as  too  prim- 
itive. 

Figure  56  represents  a  "  chance-flake,"  it  may  be,  that  flew  off  at  a 
blow  of  the  hammer  in  shaping  a  hatchet,  knife,  or  rongh  slate  laace- 
faead.  Subsequently,  it  was  given  an  indented  or  concave  base,  and, 
thus  shaped,  used  as  an  arrow-head.  Just  such  rough  specimens  are 
picked  np every  day  by  twos  and  threes.  Nonearemoreprimitivethan 
this,  but  the  somewhat  better  outlined  are  scarcely  more  finished  or  in- 
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dicate  aoy  greater  amonnt  of  cnre  in  their  mannfactore.    There  is  no 
fine  flaking  about  tbem,  while  the  fractored  sotfaces  are  all  large. 

Figure  57  represents  a  well-preserved  specimen  of  nide  arroff-bead, 
with  a  welt-ehaped  "  tang,''  or  stem,  for  insertion  into  the  shaft  of  the 
arrow.  Like  the  preceding,  there  is  here  a  total  want  of  delicate  chip- 
ping. The  detaching  of  a  few  large  flakes  has  formed  the  specimen, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  rough  workmanship,  has  a  welUdefined 
point  and  sharp  catting-edges.  It  measnres  nearly  two  inches  in  length, 
the  stem  constituting  two-flftha.  If  the  arrow-maker  who  chipped  this 
specimen  was  disposed  to  improve  the  quality  of  his  work,  he  sLoald 
certainly  have  felt  encooraged  when  comparing  this  with  snch  as  the 
preceding  specimen.  It  may  be  doobted  by  many  whether  flgore  56 
really  represents  an  arrow-point,  bnt  no  doubt  certainly  can  exist  with 
reference  to  this  specimen,  flgore  57. 

Fignre  58  represents  a  common  form  of  mde  arrow-head,  snch  as  is 
frequently  found  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  (Delaware.)  It  is  a  fragment 
of  slate-rock,  roughly  shaped  for  arrow-head  purposes,  the  edges  and 
point  being  moderately  well  defined.  There  is  a  mde  attempt  at  a  stem, 
that  places  this  specimen  intermediately  between  figures  66  und  57. 
The  surface  in  this  specimen  is  as  rough  as  in  the  preceding  examples, 
with  as  large  and  irregular  flakes  hammered  or  pressed  off.  The  speci- 
men apparently  antedates  the  days  of  laborious  Jasper-chipping. 

Fignre  59  represents  a  marked  improvement  in  the  shaping  of  rough 
arrow-points.  There  is,  in  this  instance,  a  moderately  well-deflned  me- 
dian ridge,  from  which  the  sides  taper  or  slope  to  a  sharp  edge.  The 
point  is  thin,  slender,  and  well  preserved ;  the  base,  or  stem,  id  well 
deflned,  bat  there  are  no  attempts  at  barbs.  The  specimen  measures 
just  two  inches  in  length.  The  material  is  a  compact  sandstone  that 
readily  scratches  glass.  It  is  even  more  modem  in  appearance  than  the 
preceding  fignre,  57. 

Figure  60  represents  an  admirably-shaped  triangular  arrow-point, 
that  has  been  brongfat  to  a  point  and  edge  with  more  care  than  is  usu- 
ally to  be  detected  in  "  mde"  arrow-heads  as  a  class.  There  is  a  shal- 
low notch  at  each  angle  of  the  base,  giving  the  specimen  a  stemmed 
appearance.  It  measures  one  and  one-fourth  inches  io  length  and  seven- 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  width,  and  compares  favorably  with  the  jasper  trian- 
galar  arrow-points  so  abundantly  met  with  in  every  part  of  the  State. 

Fignre  61  represent  a  ronghly-made  slender  "  point,"  that  should  per- 
haps be  considered  as  an  "  early"  harpoon-poInt  rather  than  an  arrow- 
head. It  is  of  soft  material,  with  very  crooked  edges,  bnt  a  well-defined 
point.  It  measures  three  and  one-foorth  inches  in  length,  and  is  just 
one  inch  wide  at  the  base. 

Professor  Nilsson*  says,  "  We  may  divide  arrow-heads  into  such  as 
have,  and  such  as  have  not,  a  tang,  or  projection,  for  insertion  into  the 
shaft"     Sir  John  Lubbockt  quotes  Sir  W.  B.  Wilde,  who  divides  the 
'Stane  Age  in  SonudiuftTla,  Eng.  ed.,  .Pf,43.    v  ■vTMVL^. 
tPnbistoric Times,  2d  ed.,  p.  Kt.  '-' 
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nrrow-beads  of  Irelaud  into  five  varietiea.  "Firstly,  the  triaKguiar, 
wbich  freqnently  had  a  notch  oti  each  Biile  to  receive  the  string  wliich 
attached  it  to  the  shaft ;  secondly,  that  vhich  is  hollowed  ont  or  indented 
at  the  base;  thirdly,  the  stemmed  arrow,  which  has  a  tang,  or  projec- 
tion, for  sinking  into  the  shaft;  fourthly,  that  with  winf^s  prolonged 
on  each  side,  this  passes  into  the  barbed  arrow ;  finally,  we  have  the 
leaf-shaped  fonu."  Mr.  Lubbock  continoes  by  asserting  that  the  true 
arrow-heads  are  about  one  inch  in  length,  which  we  cannot  but  think  is 
too  small  a  measuremenC.  Two  inches,  and  less,  we  believe  to  be  a 
more  probable  range  in  length. 

The  first  specimoQ  of  the  comparatively  newer  and  better-finished 
arrow-points  to  which  attention  is  called  is  that  given  in  figure  62, 
which  represents  one  of  the  most  common  forms  of  tanged  or  stemmed 
"  points."  The  specimen  is  of  yellow  jasper,  of  which  mineral  the 
great  majority  of  this  pattern  is  made.  Unlike  some  forms,  there  can 
be  no  question  as  to  the  use  to  which  this  specimen  was  pnt.  It  is 
most  admirably  adapted  as  the  head  of  an  arrow ;  the  sharp  point,  well- 
defined  edges,  and  deeply-notched  base  combining  to  render  it  secure 
in  its  attachment  to  the  shaft,  and  effective  asa  weapon  when  discharged 
from  a  bow. 

Figure  63  represents  the  most  perfect  and  beantifal  arrow-head  we 
have  as  yet  met  with.  Most  admirably  chipped  from  a  mottled  pink- 
aud-yellow  agate,  it  possesses  every  requisite  for  a  most  effective  arrow- 
heading.  Exactly  two  inches  in  length,  it  widens  with  great  ani- 
formity  ftx>m  an  acute  point  to  near  the  base,  where  small  wing-like 
barbs  project,  which  are  themselves  very  nearly  of  a  size,  and  rounded 
at  the  ends;  a  character  not  common  among  onr  barbed  arrow-points. 
The  notches  are  of  equal  depth  and  breadth,  looking  almost  directly 
down.  The  base,  or  abbreviated  stem,  is  chipped  from  each  side  to  a  dnll 
edge.  There  are  shallow  bat  well-marked  serrations  down  each  side, 
more  numerous  and  distinctly  marked  on  one  side  than  on  the  other. 

The  amount  of  labor  expended  in  producing  such  an  arrow-head  as 
that  given  in  figure  63  can  scarcely  be  estimated.  Aa  far  as  killing 
game  is  concerned,  there  is  really  no  advantage  in  such  an  elaborately- 
worked  flint.  The  plain,  triangular  point  could  be  shot  with  equal  pre- 
cision, and  would  prove  as  deadly  in  its  effect. 

Figure  64  represents  a  third  form,  with  a  notched  base.  Like  figure  62, 
this  pattern  is  asnally  of  jasper,  and  does  not  vary  much  in  size,  but  is 
not  80  aniformly  chipped  as  are  the  preceding  shapes.  We  have  gathered 
many  of  slate,  identical  in  form  and  size  with  the  one  figured ;  bnt  accu- 
racy of  outline  (t.  c,  nniformity  of  the  two  halves,  perpendicolarly  divi- 
ded) and  general  elegance  of  finish  were  never  secured  in  nsing  the  latter 
mineral.  This  specimen,  also,  has  sltj^htly-aerrated  edges,  a  not  nncom- 
mon  feature  of  many  of  the  smaller  specimens;  bat  these  serrated  speci- 
mens are  usually  broken,  the  explanation  of  which  fact  is  afforded  by  care- 
ful examination  of  over  three  hundred  examples.    In  comparison  with 
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tbesame  type  with  smootli  edges,  we  find  that  tbeyareiuvariably  thinner. 
To  Becare  the  serrated  edge,  it  was  probably  necessary  to  make  them 
so ;  aod,  of  course,  these  thin  specimens  were  more  frequently  broken  in 
the  manufactDTe,  and  more  liable  to  inj  ury  in  the  daiiy  use  to  which  they 
were  pat,  to  say  nothing  of  the  two  centaries  of  plowing  and  other 
exposures  to  which  they  have  been  sabjected  since  the  termination  of 
the  stone  age  in  New  Jersey. 

~  Figure  65  represents  a  beautiful  form  of  large  arrow-bead,  which  we 
have  tbas  far  only  been  able  to  duplicate  once.  It  is  of  a  slaty  stone, 
not  smoothly  chipped  over  the  surface,  remarkable  for  accuracy  of 
outline,  and  is  of  nonsnal  size.  Another  noticeable  feature  is  tbe  small 
size  of  the  stem,  or  base,  in  comparison  with  the  body  of  the  speci- 
men. The  surface  is  so  weather-worn  and  soft,  that  the  exact  miueral- 
ogical  nature  of  the  material  cannot  be  determined.  Exclusive  of  the 
base,  the  specimen  measures  two  inches  in  length  by  one  inch  and 
three-quarters  in  greatest  width.  We  believe  it  to  be  an  arrow,  rather 
than  a  spear  point,  as  the  stem  has  never  been  very  strong  for  so  large 
a  specimen,  and  there  would  be  less  strain  upon  it  in  its  nse  as  an  arrow- 
head than  as  a  spear-point ;  in  the  latter  case,  the  struggles  of  the  ani- 
mal would  be  likely  to  break  it  off  while  the  shaft  was  being  held  in  the 
grasp  of  the  hooter.  Moreover,  weight  is  to  be  considered  in  the  recog- 
nition of  these  doabtfal  specimens,  and  figure  65  is  no  heavier  than 
many  of  the  smaller  jasper  arrow-points. 

Figure  66  is  a  form  of  notcbed-base  oirow-head,  more  or  less  com- 
mon in  all  localities.  In  general  appearance,  it  is  much  like  fignrea 
62  and  64,  but  is  peculiar  in  having  a  central  notch  in  the  stem.  The 
object  of  this  third  notch  is  not  clear.  The  specimen  is  chipped  from  a 
black,  slaty  stone,  is  very  thin,  and  the  sides  have  been  slightly  ser- 
rated. These  specimens  are  not  very  variable  in  size,  but  few  having 
been  fonnd  much  larger,  and  but  two  or  three  smaller.  Inasmuch  as 
they  are  very  noticeably  serrated  arrow-points,  we  give  two  illustrations 
of  both  the  larger  and  smaller  specimens. 

Figure  67  represents  a  tri-notched,  stemmed  arrow-head,  perfect  in 
detail,  and  particularly  interesting  from  the  deep,  well-marked  serrations 
that  extend  along  the  greater  portion  of  tbe  sides.  The  specimen  meas- 
ures two  and  one-eighth  inches  in  length  from  the  bottom  of  tbe  cen- 
tral notch  to  the  point.  It  is  chipped  from  a  porous,  yellowish  jasper 
or  agate ;  the  extreme  point  being  more  dense  and  glassy  than  the  body 
of  the  specimen.  There  is  no  doubt  this  specimen  was  used  exclusively 
as  an  arrow-point.  Wo  have  a  few  examples  similar  fn  size  and  charac- 
ter from  Kew  Jersey,  but  all  somewhat  broken.  The  one  figured  is 
from  Indiana. 

Figure  68  represents  a  third  example  of  triple-notched  arrow-point; 
the  barb  on  one  side,  however,  being  broken  off.  It  is  of  yellow  jasper, 
with  deeply-serrated  sides  and  an  acute  point.  We  have  seldom  seen 
an  arrow-point  better  suited  for  killing  birds  and  su^alj^  mai^il^i^s,  ,  JV^ith 
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the  impetns  given  to  tbe  arrow  by  tbe  Indian  bow,  sacb  a  point  as  this 
would  make  a  tearing  woand  that  would  bring  down  any  of  oar  New 
Jersey  inland  birds,  tbe  turkey-bazzard  and  wild  tnrkey  not  excepted. 

Fignre  69  represents  a  foarth  and  still  smaller  example  of  arrow- 
head, with  the  central  notch  at  the  base.  Like  tbe  preceding,  it  is 
well  outlined.  Mounted  on  a  slender  reed,  it  also  would,  if  discharged 
with  force,  an  questionably  bring  down  a  large  bird  or  squirrel. 

Mr.  Schoolcraft*  says :  "  Boys  were  always  furnished  with  small 
arrow-points,  such  as  were  expected  to  be  spent  against  squirrels,  or  tbe 
lesser  quadrupeds  and  birds.  This  was  the  second  lesson  in  learning 
the  art  of  huuting;  the  first  consisted  in  using  tbe  blunt  arrow,  or 
Beek  u>uk,i  which  was  fired  at  a  mark." 

A  specimen  snch  as  figure  68  may  be  one  of  the  boy-hunter's  arrow- 
points,  but  there  is  apparently  too  much  work  upon  figure  C9  to  have 
allowed  the  mere  tyro  to  risk  it  at  a  passing  animal. 

Fignre  70  represents  a  beaatifully-sbaped  arrow-point  that  ap- 
proaches figure  50  in  outliue,  bat  has  the  ends  of  the  slender  barbs 
sharp;  the  barbs  themselves  are  continuous  with  the  line  of  the  sides, 
and  not  outwardly  curved  as  in  figure  63.  For  delicacy  of  finish  and 
general  t>eauty  of  outline,  this  specimen  is  scarcely  to  be  excelled.  As 
will  be  noticed  ia  the  illustration,  the  base  is  broken  off;  but  we  ai« 
confident  it  was  sofficieotly  prolonged  to  enable  tbe  very  accurately- 
finished  barbs  to  be  effective.  Whatever  the  skill  of  the  arrow-maker, 
to  produce  this  specimen  was  undoubtedly  a  tedious  operation,  and  tke 
prehistoric  hunter  equipped  with  arrows  tipped  with  points  such  as  this 
hardly  wasted  them  upon  small  game. 

Fignre  71  is  a  fine  example  of  a  triaDgular-bodied  arrow-poiut,  with 
a  long,  nnnotehed  stem,  and  of  a  pattern  not  very  abundant  in  New 
Jersey ;  the  examples  seen  are  asually  less  perfect  than  this,  being  in 
outline  more  like  the  following  illustration,  (figure  73.)  Figure  71  is  of 
blaish-gray  jasper,  one  inch  and  five-eighths  long,  the  stem  being  ju^t 
one-third  of  the  total  length.  The  specimen  is  thicker  than  arrow- 
points  of  this  pattern  nsaally  are ;  but  tbe  point  is  thin  and  still  vei^' 
sharp. 

Figure  72  represents  a  form  of  slate  anow-beads,  very  nnmerons  and 
nniform  in  size.  They  are  never  very  well  finished  except  in  outline. 
We  recall  oar  once  coming  across  a  site  of  an  arrow-maker's  hut  in 
Hunterdon  County,  New  Jersey,  where  tbe  ground  was  covered  with 
small  fragmenta  of  a  hard,  slaty  rock,  and  fragments  more  or  less  ap- 
proaching the  perfect  arrow-point,  all  of  which  were  of  this  pattern. 
A  resident  of  the  neighborhood  informed  as  that  in  blasting  for  tbe 
road-bed  of  the  Delaware  and  Belvidere  Bailroad  a  large  rock  proved 
to  have  in  it  a  cavity  with  its  entrance  below  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
'Beaearcbea,  &c.,  Nottb  Amarloftii  ludJuiB,  pt.  i,  p.  77. 
t  AlgODijain. 
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'Which  van  half  filled  with  arrow-points,  "  very  nearly  if  not  qaite  the 
size  of  figure  72  and  of  that  shape." 

Figure  73  represents  a  form  of  small  arrow-point,  very  similar  hnt  less 
accurately  finished  than  figure  71.  This  we  suppose  to  be  one  of  the 
"  small  arrow-points  "  intrusted  to  boys  learning  to  shoot,  a;b  described 
by  Mr.  Schoolcraft.  They  occur  in  considerable  numbers,  and  seem  to 
be  about  as  much  scattered  abroad  as  any  of  the  numerous  patterns. 
Were  these  small  arrow-pointa  used  exclnsively  by  boys,  they  should  be 
most  abundant  about  the  former  sites  of  villages ;  but  each  localities  do 
not  appear  to  specially  abound  in  them. 

Figures  71  and  75  are  farther  examples  of  the  abuodant  form  of 
stemmed  arrow-points,  without  notches  at  the  base.  Figure  74  is 
wrought  out  of  a  jasper  pebble,  is  well  made  and  accurately  beveled  from 
the  ceuter  or  middle  line  to  the  edges.  During  the  course  of  an  ordinary 
day's  hunting  for  relics,  this  and  the  following  class  of  specimens  will  be 
foTiDd  the  most  abundant,  except,  perbapn,  the  triangular  arrow-point, 
yet  to  be  described.  Specimens  of  this  pattern  and  size  are  in  a  mod- 
erately good  state  of  preservation,  being  pretty  thick  for  the  length, 
and  fully  capable  to  stand  a  hard  blow  agaiiist  another  atone,  or  the 
weight  of  a  horse's  foot.    Ordinarily,  the  extreme  point  is  broken  off. 

Figure  75  does  not  vary  materially  from  the  preceding.  It  is  a  little 
smaller  and  made  of  slate.  The  point  has  been  chipped  so  aa  to  be  a 
cutting-edge  of  about  one  thirty-second  of  an  inch  in  extent,  and  not  a 
needle-like  tip  as  is  usual  In  looking  over  a  large  series  of  arrow- 
points,  we  find  very  many  that  have  such  a  rounded  point,  which  might 
pass  for  broken-tipped  specimena  In  the  resharpeniiig  of  arrow-heads, 
we  believe  the  rounded  tip  was  usual  instead  of  a  fine  point,  as  when 
the  specimen  was  first  chipped  out. 

Figure  70  represents  a  fine  example  of  flint-chipping,  which  wo  call 
an  arrow-head,  although  in  so  doing  we  thereby  probably  contradict 
previous  assertions  with  reference  to  hunting-spears.  Figure  76,  how- 
ever, is  thin,  light,  and  more  like  an  arrow  in  appearance  than  like  the 
ordinary  hunting-spears.  It  certainly  is  the  maximum  size  of  arrow- 
points,  if  indeed  intended  as  such.  The  base  and  deeply-cut  notches 
approach  figures  63  and  67  in  general  appearance,  and  the  specimen,  as 
a  whole,  much  resembles  figure  65,  although  the  sides  are  here  curved, 
instead  of  unusually  straight,  as  in  that  specimen. 

In  studying  the  forms  of  arrow-heads,  we  have  not  been  disposed  to 
make  any  distinction  between  those  of  war,  and  peace,  or  hunting  ar- 
rows,* but  if  any  arrow-bead  was  specially  reserved  for  use  in  war,  that 
figured  in  76  was  most  likely  one.  Buried  its  full  length  of  two  inches 
and  one-half  in  the  side  or  breast  of  a  man,  it  would  speedily  prove  fatal. 

Figure  77  represents  an  ordinary  sized  and  shaped  stemmed  arrow- 
point,  moderately  well  chipped  from  a  hornstone  fragment,  and  notice- 
aUe  particularly  for  one  feature,  that  of  being  brought  to  a  semioircu. 

*Adc,Hoq.  MiBft.TsUeriP.21S.      i  i     viv'vt-,;[i^ 
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lor  edge,  coDtinaoos  with  tbe  sides  aod  of  eqaal  sharpness,  instead  of 
being  pointed,  aa  are  the  vast  majority  of  arrow-poiots.  Tbe  manner 
of  flaking  adopted  in  the  maonfactare  of  this  specimen  fully  indicates 
of  itself  tbat  tbe  rounded  end  was  intentioDat  and  so  fashioned  Trom 
the  first,  and  that  tbe  specimen  waA  not  originally  pointed,  and  after- 
ward, instead  of  being  repointed,  chipped  to  an  edge.  Arrow-heads  of 
this  form,  and  of  nearly  erery  pattern,  stemmed  and  without  tangs,  are 
occasionally  met  with,  having  the  peculiarity  of  being  ronnded  instead 
of  pointed.  Perhaps  the  majority  of  snch  rounded  forms  are  those 
without  stems,  and  certainly  the  rudest  of  them,  and  such  as  appear 
the  oldest,  are  tbe  triangular  arrow-heads  of  slate  and  even  softer  min- 
erals, that  are  simply  rounded  off,  or  are  like  the  present  specimen,  the 
stem  being  cut  squai-ely  off. 

Figure  78  represents  a  well-chipped  jasper  arrow-point,  having  a  well- 
Dot«hed  stem,  and  bearing  considerable  general  resemblance  to  the  pre- 
ceding specimens  of  stemmed  arrow-points.  There  is  one  peculiarity, 
however,  about  figure  78,  which  is  worthy  of  atteotiou.  The  end  of  the 
specimen  is  chipped  off  at  almost  right  angles  with  the  sides,  and  is 
sloped  to  a  narrow,  acute  point  at  the  middle,  scarcely  the  sixteenth  of 
an  inch  in  length.  This  is  not  a  mere  accident  or  chance  chipping,  but 
a  peculiarity  frequently  met  with,  and  shown  again  in  figure  85,  which 
is  au  arrow-head  of  the  triangular  pattern.  There  was  no  doubt  an 
object  in  view  in  so  chipping  arrow-points,  but  our  limited  knowledge 
of  the  bow  and  arrow  does  not  enable  us  to  discern  it  It  might  lie 
thought,  &om  a  cursory  glance,  that  this  specimen  was  originally  much 
longer,  and,  the  point  having  been  broken  otS,  that  it  was  chipped 
to  its  present  shape;  but  the  general  appearance  of  the  specimen  does  not 
favor  this  view,  and  we  cannot  imagine  an  accidental  fracture  of  such  a 
character  as  to  determine  tbe  present  peculiarly-outlined  pointing.  We 
have  found  fully  one  hundred  arrow-points  of  various  patterns,  which 
have  bad  au  extreme  point,  like  this  of  figure  78  and  figure  85. 

Pigure  79  represents  an  example  of  what  we  have  considered  an 
arrow-head,  notwithstanding  its  size.  It  has  been  frequently  remarked 
that  arrow-heads,  wherever  fonnd  and  of  whatever  age,  all  have  very 
much  in  common ;  and  if  tbe  labels  of  a  collection  from  all  quarters  of 
tbe  globe  were  lost,  it  would  be  a  diCBcuIt  matter  to  decide  the  locality 
from  which  any  specimen  was  obtained,  nnless  from  the  materials  out  of 
which  tbey  were  fashioned.  Another  interesting  feature  is  tbe  similar- 
ity t>etween  arrow,  spear,  and  harpoon  points  of  an  age  long  past  and 
those  now  being  used  and  made  by  the  savages  who  are  still  more  or  less 
completely  in  the  stone  age.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  we  call  attention  par- 
ticularly to  the  "barpoon-point"  which  we  give  in  figure  79,  which,  in  all 
its  important  features,  is  identical  with  one  figured  by  Professor  yilsson,* 
and  concerning  which  he  says:  "Tbe  stone  points  {for  harpoons)  vary 
in  shape;  sometimes  they  are  as  in  PI.  iii,  Figs.  45,  47.  Such  are  like- 
*  Stone  Ago  in  ScandinaTio,  Eng.  «d.,  plate  x,  fig.  203,  and  page  28- 
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wise  foaod  in  Scania.  •  •  •  Tbe  broad  head  seems  to  indicate  tLat 
they  have  been  harpoons  rather  than  arrow-heads.  *  *  *  It  appears 
to  me  certain  that  Fl.  x,  Fig.  203,  has  been  the  stone  point  of  an  har< 
pooD.  •  •  •  A  person  who  bad  long  resided  in  Greenland  recog- 
nized it  atouee  assucb."  Here  we  find  a  New  Jersc;,  an  ancient  Scan- 
dinavian, and  a  Greenland  specimen  of  the  present  day  identical. 

We  have  already  described  in  detail  and  flgnred  a  series  of  sach  fish- 
ing-spears, or  harpoon -points,  as  are  characteristic  of  Sew  Jersey,  and 
suitable  for  the  river-flshing  especially  that  was  and  is  to  be  had  in  our 
rivers.  Fignre  70  is  not  as  well  adapted  to  fishing  as  are  those  we  have 
flgnred  inChapterVIlI;  and  we  have,  therefore,con8idered  this  specimen 
an  arrow-point  for  the  larger  game,  its  size  and  weight  not  being  too 
great  to  render  it  saitable  as  an  arrow-bead,  especially  where  the  dis- 
tance to  be  traveled  is  not  great,  as  when  large  game  was  surprised  and 
struck  before  it  was  many  yards  away. 

Figure  80  is  a  good  example  of  one  of  the  rough  jasper  arrow-heads 
that  appear  to  have  been  hastily  blocked  out  for  an  emergency,  but 
which  probably  were  meant  for  large  game,  as  deer,  at  close  quarters, 
and  intended  to  make  a  torn  rather  than  a  cut  wound,  which  would 
cause  tbe  animal  to  bleed  to  death  if  not  killed  instantly.  The  style  of 
rough  jasper  arrow-head,  of  this  size  and  smaller,  is  common.  These 
larger  examples  approach  in  some  characters  the  chipped  jasper  knives, 
to  which  we  will  call  attention  in  another  chapter. 

Figure  81  is  a  pretty  white  quartz  form  of  tbe  ordinary  triangular 
arrow-point.  There  is  nothing  about  the  base  to  show  how  it  was 
secured  to  the  shaft  of  the  arrow.  Such  quartz  specimens  are  found  in 
almost  every  nook  and  comer  of  the  State.  They  vary  considerably  in 
the  relative  dimensions  of  length  to  breadth.  More  quartz  arrow-points 
of  tbe  stemmed  pattern  occur,  however,  than  of  these  plain  triangular 
specimens.  White  qnartz  was  a  favorite  mineral,  not  only  for  arrow- 
points,  but  spear-heads  and  small  hatchets. 

Figure  83  represents  about  the  minimum  size  of  plain  equiangle 
specimens.  It  is  chipped  from  a  fiake  of  dark  chocolate-colored  jasper, 
and  is  very  pretty.  In  many  of  these  smaller  specimens,  we  find  tbe 
base  equally  carefully  chipped  as  the  side^  and  the  three  angles  brought 
to  sncb  equally  acute  points  tbat  it  is  difficult  to  see  which  side,  if  any, 
was  intended  for  the  base. 

Figure  83  is  another  illustration  of  a  triangnlar  arrow-point,  differing 
flrom  tbe  preceding  in  tbat  the  base  is  narrower  than  the  sides  are 
long,  and  is  intentionally  concave.  This  specimen  is  one  of  the  hand- 
somest we  have  seen.  Chipped  from  a  pale-green  jasper  fragment,  it  is 
in  pert^t  condition,  and  too  pretty  and  carefully  worked,  it  seems,  to 
have  been  risked  by  slight  iusertiou  into  tbe  split  end  of  an  arrow- 
Bbaft. 

Figure  81  represents  a  form  of  tbe  triangular  arrow-jwint,  that  is 
broader  than  long,  and  possibly  was  never  sbarpljf  ^int^,  rv^f^  ^^ 
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arrow-bead  as  this  mnst  liave  been  shot  with  tremendous  force  to  render 
it  elective.  At  best,  it  wonld  bat  braise  or  crush — it  coutd  not  penetrate 
lilie  a  pointed  arrow-bead. 

Figure  85  represents  a  variation  of  the  immediately  preceding  form, 
is  of  slate,  well  cat,  and  but  spEtringly  met  with.  The  peculiarity  coo- 
Bists  in  the  manner  in  which  the  little  point  has  been  chipped.  A  single 
specimen  of  this  style  woald  excit«  no  comment.  The  pecaliarity  would 
be  cobsidered  as  resulting  iVom  a  chance  blow  of  the  arrow-maker. 
This  is  not  the  case,  however,  as  we  have  a  number  of  sncb  specimens, 
from  one  locality,  each,  in  size  and  miueral,  the  fac<simiIeof  the  others. 

Figure  86  is  a  pretty  white  quartz  specimen,  very  smoothly  chipped, 
and  having  very  short  bat  still  distinct  barbs,  or  projections  of  the 
angles  of  the  base  and  sides.  We  have  gathered  numbers  of  this  size, 
mineral,  and  peculiarity  of  base.  They  seem  to  have  been  rnbbed  after 
the  chipping  until  the  more  prominent  ridges  were  partially  worn  away. 
Occasionally  rose  qaortz  was  used,  forming  gems  among  arrow-poiuts. 

Figure  87  represents  a  beautifnl  pattern  of  triangular  arrow-head,  usu- 
ally of  white  quartz,  met  with  iu  bat  one  locality — near  Orosswicks, 
Burlington  Oounty,  New  Jersey.  Tbey  vary  little  in  size,  and  are  well 
made,  having  the  edges  sharp  and  the  point  slender  and  acute.  Like 
the  preceding  example,  this  specimen  has  the  sides  trifliugly  convex, 
tbe  carved  outline  being  more  pronoanoed  near  the  point  than  at  the 
base.  It  measurea  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in  length  and  three-fonrths 
of  an  inch  in  width  at  tbe  base,  which  is  slightly  concave.  Like  figures 
CO  and  73,  which  are  both  stemmed  arrow-points,  it  would,  we  suppose, 
be  classed  by  Mr.  Schoolcraft  as  one  intended  for  the  boys ;  but,  like 
those  represented  in  tbe  figures  mentioned,  it  bears  evidenceof  too  much 
irork  to  have  been  manutkctnred  for  so  casual  a  purpose.  As  far  as  onr 
6xi>erieace  extends  in  esperimeatiog  in  mineral  chipping,  these  small 
arrow-heads  are  mach  more  difficnlt,  botb  to  "  block  out"  and  to  finish, 
than  are  those  of  two  inches  or  more  in  length,sud  we  doabt  not  it  proved 
so  with  the  ancient  arrow-maker.  Id  numbers,  the  large  arrow -points  far 
exceed  tbe  small  specimens,  while,  on  tbe  other  hand,  the  great  majority 
of  tbe  little  ones  are  far  more  elaborately  worked  oat  than  are  the  larger 
examples.  Again,  we  have  found  very  IVeqnently  that  these  small  well- 
worked  Bpeoimens  were  more  nnmerons  in  graves  of  adults  than  were 
tbe  larger  types,  a  circnmstance  showing  that  they  were  not  wholly 
used  by  boys. 

Figure  88representsahand8omeformof  triangular  arrow-head.  It  has 
the  appearance  at  first  glance  of  having  been  barbed ;  bat  thecarefally- 
cbipped  sides  of  tbe  base  induce  the  belief  that  it  is  in  its  original  con- 
dition. With  a  shaft  much  narrower  than  the  base  of  the  specimen, 
this  would  be  one  of  the  moat  effective  arrow-points  we  have  flgarcd. 
This  pattern  is  usually  of  jasper,  and  is  not  abundant 

Figrue  89  is  a  beantifiil  representative  of  a  class  of  large  triangular 
arrow-heads  with  conoavo  base.    Tbey  aje  mostly  found  of  black  slaty 
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stone,  and  are  well  pointed.  The  specimen  figured  is  cbipped  &om  a  flako 
of  yellow  jasper,  having  narrow  veins  of  white  quartz,  which  render  it 
very  attractive  in  appearance.  It  ia  about  the  inaximum  size  of  this  pat- 
tern of  arrow-point 

Figures  90  and  91  represent  two  beaatiful  examples  of  a  form  of 
arrow-head  closel;  allied  to  the  preceding  specimen ;  the  difference  being 
in  the  concave  sides  aud  base,  and  in  being  much  more  slender.  Indeed, 
wore  not  the  body  longer  than  the  barbs,  being  eqnal  in  width,  it  wonld 
be  difficult  to  decide  which  of  the  three  ends  was  intended  as  the  point. 
There  is  no  difference  in  these  "ends"  as  to  workmanship  or  ootline ; 
they  arc  equally  slender  and  acute. 

Figare  90  is  cbipped  fh>m  black  homstone,  the  t)3seorjunctionof  the 
barbs  and  body  of  the  specimen  being  thickest,  from  which  point  the 
specimen  gradually  tapers  to  a  thin,  very  careftdly-worked  edge.  This 
arrow-head  measures  one  inch  and  one-fonrtb  in  length  by  exactly  one 
inch  in  width  ftY>m  point  to  point  of  the  barbs. 

Figure  91  is  cbipped  from  a  dull-yellow  jasper  flake,  and  is  similar  to 
the  preceding  one  in  size  and  the  details  of  working,  bnt  is  less  symmet- 
rical ;  the  barbs  varying  somewhat  in  width,  and  the  body  being  a  little 
"  bent"  over  to  one  side. 

Such  a  shaped  arrow-point  attached  to  a  shaft  wonld  make  an  ugly 
wonnd,  and,  entering  the  body  of  the  animal  or  person  shot,  would  very 
probably  remain  in  the  wonnd ;  for  a  more  diffiealt  object  to  extract  from 
a  deep  flesb-wonnd  we  could  not  imagine. 

Figure  92  is  a  small  jasper  arrow-bead,  with  a  peculiarity  the  opposite 
of  that  of  the  preceding  illustration.  The  base  is  convex  instead  of 
concave.  It  is  well  chipped,  finely  pointed,  and  has  notches  near  the 
base  to  secnre  it  the  more  firmly  to  the  shaft  of  the  arrow.  It  is  not 
an  abundant  variety,  bat  one  found  in  sufficient  numbers  to  show  it  is 
not  a  cbance-sbaped  specimen. 

Figure  93  represents  a  pattern  of  arrow-point  very  abundant,  and 
varying  from  tbe  preceding  in  that  the  base  is  prolonged  into  a  stem, 
and  has  no  traces  of  notches,  as  in  figure  93.  This  elongated  base  ren- 
ders tbe  specimen  diamond-shaped.  It  ia  known  in  England  as  tbe 
lozenge-shaped  arrow-head.  As  a  mle,  it  is  more  slender,  and  has  more 
of  the  appearance  of  a  stemmed  arrow-point  than  baa  the  English 
lozenge-shaped  one.  We  have  seen  some,  however,  &om  other  States, 
which  were  identical  with  tbe  European  type. 

Figure  93  is  made  of  a  sandstone  pebble  or  fragment  of  rock,  and 
has  been  moderately  well  cbipped.  The  point  is  still  acute,  and  the 
edges  well  defined  and  sharp.  It  measures  one  inch  and  five-eighths  in 
length  and  a  little  more  than  five-eigbtbs  of  an  inch  in  greatest  width. 
The  base  has  never  been  as  sharply  pointed  as  the  true  point  or  extrem- 
ity of  the  specimen,  but  the  sides  are  as  well  tapered  to  a  cutting-edge. 

This  pattern  of  arrow-point,  of  this  size  and  mineral,  are  quite  abun- 
dant in  some  localities,  and  seem  to  be  a  prevailing  type,  ^itf„iB  x^fher 
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sections,  are  very  rarely  met  with,  Abont  Trenton-,  N.  J.,  they  occar 
comparatively  seldom ;  bat  aboat  the  Delaware  Water  Gap,  and  in  Sus- 
sex Goanty  generally,  they  are  numerons. 

Figure  94  represents  a  well-«hipped,  lozenge-shaped  arrow-point,  of 
black  jasper  or  hornstone.  It  varies  but  little  ftom  the  preceding  except 
in  size,  being  two  inches  and  oneqanrter  in  length  and  only  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  width  at  the  widest  point.  The  base  is  more  ab- 
ruptly tapered  than  the  body  of  the  specimen,  and  but  one-third  the 
length,  giving  the  specimen  a  "  stemmed  "  appearance.  It  constitutes 
a  good  link  between  thelozenge-shapedand  stemmed  arrow-points.  The 
extreme  point  and  termination  of  the  base  have  been  broken  off,  but 
that  they  were  originally  both  pointed  and  slender  cannot  be  doubted. 

Such  a  pattern  of  arrow-point  was  probably  merely  inserted  into  a 
cleft  in  the  end  of  the  shaft,  and  was  left  in  the  wound  when  the  arrow 
was  withdrawn.  It  could,  of  coarse,  be  recovered  easily  £rom  the  dead 
animal. 

Figure  95  represents  a  beautifal  example  of  the  lozenge-shaped  arrow- 
point,  that  is  nearly  a  "  stemmed"  specimen.  The  angles  of  the  base 
and  body  of  the  specimen  are  so  chipped  as  to  make  barbs  of  these  an- 
gles, or,  more  properly  speaking,  barb-like  angles ;  otherwise,  the  speci- 
men is  diamond-shaped  in  outline,  and  a  true  lozenge-shaped  example. 
As  a  weapon,  this  form  is  an  excellent  pattern ;  the  point  and  sides  being 
well  adapted  to  piercing  and  cutting,  while  the  base  is  of  a  shape  to 
make  attachment  to  the  shaft  very  easy  and  secure. 

Figure  96  represents  an  elongate,  lozenge-shaped  arrow-point,  admir- 
ably chipped  and  very  symmetrical.  It  is  of  a  variety  of  this  pattern 
that  we  have  fonnd  as  yet  bat  very  few  specimens.  It  measures  two 
inches  and  one-half  in  length  and  three-foorths  of  an  inch  in  greatest 
width.  Kotwithstanding  its  length,  we  cannot  doabt  that  it  was  used 
as  an  arrow-point,  and  it  is,  therefore,  an  excellent  specimen  to  show 
that  arrow-heads  were  occasionally  made  of  a  length  equal,  or  nearly  so, 
to  the  average  specimen  of  slender  flsh-spear.  We  call  this  an  arrow- 
head rather  than  a  spear  or  javelin  point,  because  the  means  of  attach- 
ing it  securely  to  its  shaft  are  too  imperfect  for  atiliziog  it  otherwise 
where  the  cleft  in  the  shaft  of  the  arrow  is  all  that  is  required  to  hold 
the  point  when  being  shot  We  have  seen  several  specimens  similar  in 
size  to  the  one  figured,  but  with  the  base  rounded  instead  of  pointed  in 
the  middle,  thus  making  tbe  true  lozenge-sbape  a  leaf-shaped  arrow- 
point,  although  more  slender  than  these  asnally  are. 

Figure  97  is  a  pretty  quartz  arrow-point  of  the  lozenge-sbapo  and  leaf- 
shaped  patterns  combined.  Such  arrow-heads  of  white  quartz  are  very 
abundant,  and  vary  but  tittle  in  size.  This  specimen  measores  one  inch 
and  five-eighths  in  length  by  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in  width.  It  is 
somewhat  thicker  than  the  majority  of  jasper  specimens  of  its  x>attem, 
but  has  a  very  acnte  point  and  sharp  cutting-edges. 

Every  collection  of  arrow-heads  will  show  many  variations  of  every 
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so-calle4  type  of  tbese  relics,  bat  no  one  pattern  seema  to  vary  more 
than  the  one  we  have  termed  lozeQge^liape.  We  uotice,  however, 
that,  as  a  class,  they  are  made  of  the  harder  miaerftla,  and  are  small ;  they 
have  no  abnndaot  representatives  mdely  chipped  in  slate  and  other  more 
easily-worked  minerals.  This  pattern  is  not  as  abundantly  represented 
throagboat  the  State  as  the  true  leaf-shaped  type,  and  it  has  occnrred 
to  ns  that  probably  very  many  of  oar  lozenge-shaped  specimens  were 
blocked  ont  for  leaf-shaped  ones,  bnt  being  found  too  brittle,  or  badly 
broken  at  the  start,  they  were  finished  as  angular  at  the  base  instead  of 
possessing  that  beautifnlly-curved  base  which  makes  the  true  leaf-shaped 
pattern  so  attractive  to  collectors. 

Figure  98  is  a  rare  form  of  arrow -poiDt  as  far  as  onr  experience  goes 
in  collecting  them  in  Kew  Jersey.  It  is  a  well-chipped  jasper  specimen 
of  five  instead  of  three  angles.  It  is  a  shape  apparently  well  adapted 
to  its  purpose,  hat  still  possesses  no  advantage  over  the  plain  triangle 
and  its  variations  that  we  have  been  describing.  There  is  bat  one  other 
specimen  in  onr  cabinet  of  this  shape. 

Figare  99  represents  a  second  example  of  quintangnlar  arrow-head. 
It  is  chipped  from  green  jasper,  is  smoothly  worked,  and  evenly  beveled 
firom  the  middle  to  the  edges.  The  sides  are  all  sharply  chipped,  and 
the  point  has  been  acnte.  This  form  is  not  at  alt  common,  although  we 
have  met  with  more  examples  of  it  than  of  the  preceding  shorter  and 
broader  form.  The  narrow  base  is  very  sharp,  and  was  probably 
inserted  into  a  slit  at  the  end  of  the  shaft,  and  held  by  wrapping  with 
sinew.  This  would  secure  it  a  firm  hold,  and,  being  so  slender  and  sharp, 
it  wonld  penetrate  deeply,  if  discharged  with  ordinary  force. 

Figure  100  is  an  average  specimen  of  the  white-qnartz  arrow-points  of 
the  leaf-pattern.  They  are  very  common,  both  of  quartz  and  slate,  bnt 
not  as  nnmeroas  as  those  of  jasper,  which  latter  mineral  usually  appears 
in  the  shape  of  stemmed  or  plain  triangular  arrow-points.  Ttiere 
appears  to  be  no  advantage  in  the  leaf-shaped  pattern,  and  yet  it  was 
chosen  by  the  arrow-maker  very  frequently.  We  bave  seen  some  "  work- 
shop  sites  "  where  it  appeared  to  be  a  favorite  pattern,  jast  as  the  "  site" 
ia  Hunterdon  County  was  characterized  by  the  stemmed  arrow-point 
form.  Although,  as  we  have  seen,  spearheads  were  sometimes  leaf- 
shaped,  the  true  arrow-points  are  not  very  variable  in  size,  few  being 
larger  than  figure  100. 

Figure  101  represents  a  more  symmetrical  and  better-finished  speci- 
men of  leaf-shaiied  arrow-point  than  the  preceding.  It  is  decidedly  the 
best-finished  and  most  acutely -pointed  specimen  of  arrow-bead  we  have 
as  yet  met  with.  There  is  not  a  single  flaw  or  fault  in  the  specimen 
anywhere. 

Figare  102  represents  a  third  form  of  the  leaf-shaped  pattern,  varying 
from  the  two  preceding  it  in  being  shorter  and  broader.  It  resembles 
figure  101  pushed  together;  or,  reversing thesimile,  101  is  102  drawn  out. 
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This  shorter  and  broader  form  is  more  abandantly  met  with  than  the 
longer  and  more  slender  specimens. 

Leaf-shaped  arrow-poiots  are  occasionally  mnch  wider  than  the  pre- 
ceding specimen,  and,  of  coarse,  also  longer.  Figure  103  represents  a 
largo  j^per  arrow-point  of  this  pattern,  which  is  not,  however,  as 
smoothly  chipped  as  either  of  the  preceding  nor  as  regolarly  oval  in  its 
ontliues.    It  may  be,  however,  an  un&niahed  specimen. 

Leaf-sbaped  arrow-points  of  this  pattern  of  the  softer  minerals,  as 
slate,  are  not  common,  althoagh  tbe  lance-bead,  of  slate,  is  only  an 
exaggerated  arrow-head  of  this  pattern.. 

Figure  104  represents  a  fine  pale-yellow  jasper  form  of  arrow-point, 
found  scantily  in  lifew  Jersey,  but  more  abandantly  in  tbe  Western 
States.  It  is  noticeable,  particalarly,  that  the  edges  are  at  an  angle 
with  the  point,  giving  it  a  twist,  which  gradually  disappears  as  the 
edges  reach  tbe  barbs.  This  peculiarity  is  even  more  marlied  in  some 
specimens  that  we  have  seen,  bat  which  nufortnnately  were  broken. 
Messrs.  Sqnier  and  Davis,  in  their  brief  notice  of  arrow-heads,*  say, 
"  Some  are  so  chipped  that  the  line  of  their  edges  forms  a  large  angle 
with  their  planes,  as  if  to  give  them  a  revolving  or  tearing  motion."  This 
twisted  condition  of  the  edges  in  figure  104  is  sufficient  to  produce  this 
motion,  as  we  have  tested.  Uf  course,  the  feathering  at  the  base  of  tbe 
shaft  can  be  ao  arranged  as  to  help  this  revolving  motion,  and  it  prob- 
ably was  so  fixed  by  the  Indian.  Whether  or  not  this  "toirinii'"  mo- 
tion would  make  a  more  fatal  wound  or  not  is  a  question ;  for  certainly 
tbe  arrow-point  itself  would  not  penetrate  as  deeply. 

Of  the  specimens  of  this  pattern  found  in  New  Jersey,  all  have  been 
smaller,  but  otherwise  were  as  well-marked  twisted  arrow-points.  The 
specimen  flgnred  was  picked  up  Id  a  field  in  Indiana,  and  is  illustrated 
in  preference  to  a  New  Jersey  example  only  because  it  is  in  perfect 
condition. 

Figure  105  represents  a  pecniiar  form  of  arrow-point,  the  sbarb-tootli 
Itattero.  This  specimen  is  not  a  chance  chipping  or  the  mere  whim  of 
the  arrow-maker,  but  is  a  copy  ia  stone  of  a  recent  shark's  tooth,  such 
as  was  not  unfrequently  nsed  by  tbe  Indians  along  tbe  sea-shore.  We 
have  iilso  met  with  fossil  sbarlc-teetb  in  graves,  that  when  buried  were 
probably  attached,  as  arrow-beads,  to  shafls.  Figure  103  is  carefully 
chipped  from  a  flake  of  black  hornstone,  is  sharply  edged,  and  bos  an 
acutely -chipped  point.  The  base  is  somewhat  thicker,  but  is  well  chipped 
also  ;  one  side,  or  barb,  being  more  slender  and  pointed  than  the  other. 
We  have  seen  more  than  twenty  of  these  arrow-points  all  agreeing  with 
the  one  figured  iu  every  important  feature. 

Figure  100  represents  a  quadrangular  stemmed  arrow-point,  that  is 
unique,  so  far  as  our  experience  extends.  If  we  take  the  little  projec- 
tion as  a  stem,  we  find  the  sharp  point  to  be  directly  opposite,  and  held 
or  viewed  in  this  position  (as  figured)  the  specimen  appears  as  a  stemmed 
*  Anc.  Mod.  Uios.  TaUey,  p.  SIS. 
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triangnlaf  arrow-point,  vith  a  broad  ving-like  projection  apon  one 
Bide.  It  is  not  an  anflDiabed  specimen.  The  "wiag"  is  finely  and 
evenly  chipped,  with  its  edges  as  sharp  as  are  any  other  of  the  edges  of 
the  specimen.  What  object  there  may  have  been  in  such  a  shaped 
arrow-point,  we  cannot  imagine. 

Figare  107  represents  a  very  pretty  form  of  arrow-point,  with  which 
we  will  oonclnde  this  portion  of  oar  subject  It  is  carefnlly  chipped 
from  yellowish-brown  jasper,  and  is  Doticeable  particalarly  lor  tbe  ex- 
aggerated barb,  wbicb  is  considerably  larger  than  the  main  body  of  the 
specimen.  An  examioation  of  the  reverse  side  of  the  base  of  this 
arrow-point  shows  that  there  has  never  been  a  second  barb,  bat  that  the 
specimen  is  now  as  originally  chipped.  The  barb,  once  beneath  the  skin 
of  an  animal,  wonid  be  difficult  to  extract,  and  wonld  make  an  ngly 
wound ;  but  how  sach  an  arrow-head  was  attached  to  the  shaft  is  not 
clear. 

Before  condading  this  subject  of  arrow-heads,  we  wonld  call  att«a- 
tion  to  certain  large  stones  fonnd  on  known  sites  of  Indian  villages, 
which  are  called  "  anvils  "  for  want  of  a  more  correct  designation.  Dr. 
T,  S.  Stevens,  of  Trenton,  X.  J.,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  many 
favors,  has  called  onr  attention  to  one  sach  "  anvil."  The  stone  in 
question  is  about  twenty  inches  in  height,  has  an  hour-glass  contrac- 
tion  at  the  middle,  and  has  a  level  circnlar  surface  at  either  end  of 
aboat  nine  inches  in  diameter.  Where  contracted  at  the  middle,  it 
measures  about  five  or  six  inches  in  diameter.  Sitting  on  the  gronnd, 
and  placing  it  before  us  between  the  legs,  we  fonnd  the  present  shape  of 
the  stone  to  be  admirably  adapted  as  an  anvil,  or  "  bench."  Thus 
postured,  one  could  easily  imagine  himself  a  prehistoric  arrow-maker, 
resting  one  surface  of  a  blade  of  jasper  upon  tbe  upper  face  of  the  an- 
vil, and  striking  off  the  dabes,  that  a  sabseqaent  laborions  chipping 
would  transform  into  such  delicate  arrow-heads  as  many  we  have  figured. 
Whether  snch  an  anvil  as  this  was  shaped  from  a  globular  bowlder  or 
not  is  a  difficult  question  to  decide ;  but,  judging  from  the  mineralogi- 
cal  character  of  the  implement,  we  think  that  it  originally  bore  some 
resemblance  to  its  present  shape,  and  was  afterward  chipped  to  per- 
fect the  uniformity  of  its  hour-glass  contraction.  Mr.  Schoolcraft  has 
described  tbe  method  of  arrow-head  making  without  the  aid  of  an  an- 
vil, and  it  may  be  that  tbe  stone  we  have  described  was  not  nsed  in 
resting  the  block  npon  it  when  broken  in  flakes,  bnt  as  a  bench  for  tbe 
later  chipping,  or  in  finishing  arrow  and  spear  points. 

There  is  nothing  that  adds  so  mnch  to  the  interest  of  arrow-beads, 
and  indeed  to  that  of  tbe  other  stone  implements  of  a  country,  as  tbe 
results  of  tbeir  comparison  with  stone  implements  of  other  and  distant 
portions  of  the  globe.  Mr.  Evans's  interesting  volume  on  the  stone  im- 
plements of  Great  Britain  gives  ns  an  excellent  opportunity  to  make 
such  comparisons  with  the  English  specimens,  tbe  work  being  profusely 
and  admirably  illustrated.    This  comparison  is  i^a^e  at^tjt^Q^^oi^^nsioQ 
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of  tbe  chapter,  and  ia,  of  itself,  more  iDStrnctive  and  interesting  than 
any  commeDts  can  be  as  to  the  weapons  themselves,  nnassociated  with 
the  thought  of  their  cosmopolitan  character.  As  will  be  noticed,  we 
have  drawn  entirely  from  Lnbbock  and  Nilsson  for  examples  of  identical 
forms  of  European  and  American  stone  implements  in  the  preceding 
pages  of  this  chapter.  We  have  read  with  particalar  interest  Mr.  Evans's 
exhaastive  chapter  npon  arrow-heads,  and  are  surprised  to  find  that 
nearly  everything  that  he  figures  under  that  head  occurs  in  New  Jer- 
sey, while  we  believe  some  of  the  forms  given  by  us  are  not  known  to 
British  arcbffiologists. 

We  mast,  however,  be  allowed  to  express  our  dissent  from  some  of  Mr. 
Evans's  statements  concerning  North  American  arrow-heads.  He  re- 
marks,* "A  prevailing  type  in  North  America,  viz,  that  with  a  uotcb  at 
the  base  on  either  side,h&s  already  been  mentioned  more  than  once.  This 
form  shades  off  into  that  with  a  central  dove-tailed  tang,  sometimes  with 
well-developed  barbs.  Others,  again,  have  merely  a  central  tang,  with 
little  or  no  attempt  at  barbs.  Tbe  triangular  form,u5nalIy  but  little  exca- 
vated at  the  base,  is  alsocommon.  Ararefurmterminatesinasemicircniar 
edge.  The  leaf-shaped  form  is  very  rare.  For  the  most  part,  the  chipping 
is  but  rough,  as  the  material,  which  is  usually  chert,  homstone,  or  even 
quartz,  does  not  readily  lend  itself  to  fine  work."  With  very  much  of  this 
paragraph  we  do  not  agree.  For  instance,  the  arrow-point  '*  with  a  notch 
at  the  base  on  either  side,"  although  prevailing  throaghont  North  Ameri' 
ca,  is  not  more  abundantly  met  with  than  many  other  totally  distinct 
patterns.  A  large  series  of  the  triangular  arrow-points  show  a  fair  pro- 
poTtioD  of  those  that  have  a  deeply  concave  base ;  and  some  that  have  a 
convex  base,  passing  thereby  into  the  leaf-shaped  pattern.  Mr.  Evans 
most  nnguestionably  errs  in  stating  that  the  leaf-shaped  form  is  very  rare. 
It  is  certainly  abundant  enough  in  New  Jersey  to  satisfy  any  collector; 
and  we  believe  the  same  can  be  said  of  every  other  of  onr  Eastern 
States.  We  have  given  four  examples  of  the  leaf-shaped  form,  and 
could  have  added  many  more  bad  it  been  necessary  to  give  forUier 
illustrations  of  a  form  that  necessarily  can  vary  but  little. 

Fnrther,  we  think  Mr.  Evans  errs  in  asserting  that  "  for  the  most  part 
the  chipping  is  rough.'*  We  do  not  fear  comparison  of  our  New  Jersey 
specimens  with  similar  stone  implements  ftom  any  part  of  the  world; 
and  especially  are  our  quartz  arrow-points  as  a  class  well  finished,  and 
this  mineral  is  particularized  by  Mr.  Evans  as  one  reason  why  North 
American  urrow-point«  are  rough. 

So  Ua  as  illustratUmt  of  European  and  those  of  other  countries  enable 
ns  to  determine,  we  have  found  within  a  radius  of  five  miles  of  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  every  form  of  arrow-point  that  has  been  discovered  and  described 
by  foreign  archSBologists ;  and  we  have  in  this  chapter  figured  two  or 
more  patterns  that  European  archieologists  have  not  yet  collected ;  and 
'■  -iocdl.,  p.  302. 
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tbe  sarae  lemarks  will  apply  to  the  subject  of  tbe  general  finish  of  sped* 
mens. 

Several  of  tbe  specimens  figured  by  Mr.  Evans  are  identical  with  tbe 
hanting-spears  and  harpoon  points  described  in  Chapters  VII  and  VIH; 
and  these  two  forms,  that  appear  to  us  to  have  had  distinct  uses,  are 
called  by  Mr.  Evans  ''javelin -points."  There  is  some  advantage  in 
studying  these  various  forms  of  stone  implements  here  in  New  Jersey, 
siuce  they  were  in  use  down  to  historical  times,  and  the  writings  of  tbe 
travelers  who  visited  this  country  nearly  two  centuries  ago  throw  con- 
siderable light  upon  themaunerof  their  manufacture  and  use.  If,  there* 
fore,  the  same  implements  the  world  overbad  tbe  same  use,  then  thosenow 
found  in  America,  which  were  the  latest  made  and  used,  should  decide  the 
names  andpurposesof  all,  wbereverfound.  Acareful  survey  of  a  very  lai^e 
series  of  arrow-beads,  aU  gathered  from  one  limited  locality,  has  con- 
vinced us  that  when  tbe  bow  was  first  brought  into  use  In  tbismeigh- 
borbood,  the  arii  of  arrow-point  making  was  unknown,  or  in  its  earliest 
infancy,  and  that  tbe  first  "flint"  headstothearrowa  were  bat thiu  flakes 
of  slate,  and  possibly  of  jasper,  that  were  the  necessary  resnlt  of  shaping 
out  tbe  rude  hatchets  that  primitive  man  mainly  depended  upon  as  a 
tool  and  weapon,  for  food  and  defense.  Our  reason  for  tbas  believing  is 
that,  as  a  rule,  the  rudest,  least  symmetrical  arrow-heads  are  those  which 
show  the  greatest  degree  of  "  weathering,"  or  surface-decomposition. 
Very  many  of  these  rude  arrow-points  are  now  of  tbe  consisteucy,  or 
thereabouts,  of  chalk,  except  in  the  middle,  where  tbe  mineral  is  bard, 
black,  and  flint-like.  Some  of  these  specimens  have  lost  nearly  all 
trace  of  their  original  sbape,  but,  being  softened  down  uniformliff  by 
scraping  off  tbe  chalky  surface,  we  reproduce  on  a  smaller  scale  the 
original  outline  of  tbe  arrow-head.  It  can  be  set  down  as  a  rule  that 
"rotten"  arrow-points  are  rude,  and  undecomposed  jasper  specimens 
are  elaborate.  Will  it  be  said  that  the  jasper  is  simply  not  decompos- 
ubiet  If  so,  why  were  not  those  of  softer  stone,  being  so  much  more 
easily  worked,  made  into  the  fantastic  shapes  that  we  find  produced  in 
jasper f    The  "soft"  minerals  will  admit  of  it. 

We  have  no  knowledge  of  the  origin  of  the  bow  and  arrow ;  but  we 
believe  it  to  have  originated  here,  and  many  years  subsequently  to  the 
first  appearance  of  those  rude  implements  we  have  described  in  the  sec- 
ond chapter  of  this  work.  As  it  originated  here,  so  did  it  elsewhere 
come  into  use ;  tbe  same  surroundings  produced  the  same  result,  but  it 
is  useless  now  to  speculate  on  the  manner  and  time. 
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The  site  of  a  former  Indiao  Tillage,  of  which  there  are  maoy  in  "Sew 
Jersey,  may  be  recognized  as  the  spot  of  a  once  basy  community,  by  the 
«  mixed **  condition  of  tbe  relics  there  found.  While  lately  searching 
throngh  such  a  heap  of  broken  tools  and  weapons,  a  carefnlly-chipped 
flint  (Fig.  lOS)  of  oval  outline,  sharply  edged  at  every  portion  of  the 
circumference,  was  foand.  Although  not  a  novelty,  it  was  better  finished 
than  others  found  singly  in  tbe  fields. 

It  measures  three  and  one-qnarter  inches  in  length,  and  one  inch  and 
seven-eighths  in  its  greatest  breadtb.  One  side  is  straighter  and  much 
more  finely  chipped  ihan  tbe  other,  and  has  a  sharper  edge.  Tbecoarser- 
chipped  side  evidently  was  not  intended  for  any  ase.  A  glance  at  this 
implement  shows  that,  with  a  handle  at  the  back,  or  coarsely-chipped  »ide^ 
it  wonld  be  a  beautiful  "  scraiwr."  The  typical  scrapers  having  a  totally 
different  form,  however,  the  proper  designation  for  figure  108  would 
probably  be  a  knife. 

Figure  100  is  a  second  example  of  a  chipped'jaeper  knife,  not  as  finely 
finished  as  figure  108,  but  evidently  identical  in  character.  Such  a  speci- 
men might  at  first  seem  to  be  simply  a  rudely  blocked-out  arrow-head, 
which  was  subsequently  thrown  aside,  but  as  the  like  are  found  siugly, 
scattered  over  a  large  portion  of  the  State,  and  are  not  very  similar  to 
tbe  rejected  specimens  so  abundant  where  an  arrow-maker  baa  worked, 
it  cannot  be  doabted  that  they  are  finished  specimens. 

Figure  110  ia  a  third  example  of  these  knives,  and  varies  but  little 
from  the  others,  except  in  being  somewhat  thicker,  and  hanng  the  two 
sides  mora  uniform  than  usual. 

To  what  cutting  purpose  such  knives  were  pot  is  a  pertinent  ques- 
tion, but  one  to  which  my  only  reply  is  that  I  do  not  know.  I  have 
experimented  with  them  to  some  extent  and  find  that  with  patience  they 
will  cut  a  green  twig,  and  even  fiesh. 

Considering  savage  dexterity  with  flint,  figure  108  appears  fitted  for 
use  as  a  scalping-knife,  though  we  have  never  met  with  any  fliut  imple- 
ment which  archfBoIogists  have  classed  as  knives  used  for  this  particular 
purpose. 

Figures  109  and  110  may  be  looked  upon  as  quite  serviceable  knives 
when  we  consider  the  skill  evinced  by  savages  in  using  flint  tools. 
Sir  John  Lubbock  states,"  quoting  Mr.  Oalton,  that  the  dexterity 
with  which  the  savages  of  Sonthem  Africa  butcher  and  cot  up 
large  beasts  with  the  poorest  knives  is  really  extraordinary.  The 
Dammaras  had  usually  uothing  but  bits  of  fiatteneil  iron  lashed  to 
bandies,  or  the  edges  of  their  fiat  spears,    Tet  with  these  imperfect  im- 

■  PrehisL  Times,  2d  ed.,  p.  53& 
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plcments  thej  vould  cot  up  giraffes  and  rbiooceroBes,  on  wbicb,  even 
with  excellent  knivea  of  Earopcau  maonfacture^  Mr.  Gallon  bad  mach 
difflvalty  in  making  any  inipressiou.  Other  savage  tribes  readily  cut 
flesh  with  pieces  of  shell  or  of  bard  wood.  After  all,  some  of  these  jasper 
koives  are  tiot  mean  tools ;  and,  guided  hy  the  same  skill,  we  doubt  not 
desb  and  bide  would  yield  as  reiidily  to  the  speciiueos  we  bave  figured 
as  to  the  "  bits  of  flattened  iron  "  just  referred  to. 

Figures  111  and  112  represent  examples  of  long,  narrow,  and  finely- 
edged  impletnents,  wbicb  we  hare  called  knives.  Such  specimens,  which 
are  always  broken  squarely  off  at  one  end,  are  very  abundant  in  some  lo- 
calities. We  have  experimented  somewhat  with  them,  and  are  of  theopiu- 
ion  that  they  were  used  as  "  flsh-knives,"  tieiug  very  well  adapted  to  scal- 
ing flsb ;  moreoTer  they  have  been  found  moat  abundant  on  the  shores 
of  the  larger  creeks  and  on  the  rirer-hanks.  They  are  usually  smooth, 
or  comparatively  so,  on  one  side,  and  roughly  chipped  and  ridged  upon 
the  other.  Both  sides  are  brought  to  a  cutting  edge,  and  the  square  end 
is  also  chipped  to  an  edge.  Those  we  bave  fonnd  bave  generally  been 
of  slate  and  minerals  of  like  character.  There  are  a  few,  however,  of 
jasper,  hut  they  do  not  vary  in  any  important  particular  from  the  two 
examples  figured,  which  are  of  slate. 

Mr.  Evans  has  figured  two  specimens  of  "  flint "  knives  from  Scotland, 
which  bear  a  marked  resemblance  to  those  here  given.*  The  Scottish 
ones  are  usually  worketl  upon  both  faces,  and  bave  bnt  a  single  edge 
sharpened  by  grinding.  Figures  111  and  112  differ  from  this  descrip- 
tion, in  having  two  equally  well  defined  edges,  "  chipped"  and  not  sub- 
sequently ground.  The  "bases"  of  the  specimens  figured  by  Mr.  Ev- 
ans seem  to  be  "  worked,"  while  ours  are  broken.  As  all  the  specimens 
'  of  this  style  of  knife  have  been  similarly  broken,  we  are  inclined  to 
think  it  intentional  rather  than  accidental.  Again,  a  careful  examination 
of  this  broken  end  shows  that  it  has  undergone  much  weathering,  and 
must  have  been  broken  very  long  ago,  if  not,  indeed,  when  the  knife 
was  manufactured.  This  form  of  knife-blade  seems  to  be  rare  in  Great 
Britain,  but  with  us  it  is  fully  as  abundant  as  are  the  more  elaborately 
chipped  jasper  specimens,  sncb  as  figures  108, 109,  and  110. 

Figure  113  represents  a  smalt  chipped  ft'agment  of  hornatone,  in  itself 
a  completed  implement,  but  of  exactly  what  kind,  it  is  ditBcult  to  de- 
termine. It  combines  the  arrow-point,  knife,  and  the  "  aemi-lunar  flake" 
wbicb  was  used  as  a  knife  in  Scandinavia.  Of  this  form,  also,  Ur.  Ev- 
ansf  has  given  an  illustration  very  similar  to  ours  in  all  respects.  The 
English  specimen,  however,  is  one-fourtb  longer.  Mr.  Evans  calls 
such  specimens  "  trimmed  flakes,"  which  desctibes  precisely  what  the 
specimens  are ;  but  as  tbeir  use  was  "  to  cut,"  we  see  no  objection  to  class- 
ing them  as  *' knives,"  especially  as  the  so-called  "trimmed  flakes"  and 
the  "  knives  "  blend  so  gradually  that  no  line  of  demarcation  can  be 
drawn  between  them.    Although  mncb  ruder  and  smaller,  figure  113 

*Aitc.8t«iieImp.GreatBrit.,p.30^,,,  ,,     vivvtvu. 
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bears  c on ^(lerable  resemblance  to  certain  "  semi-lonar  knives"  flgoied  by 
Xilssou.*  These  Scandinaviau  forms  are,  however,  nsnally  of  a  toothed 
or  serrated  edge,  and  are  more  decidedly  curved  than  is  the  case  with 
figure  113.  Although  such  specimeus  have  not  yet  occurred,  we  doubt 
not  we  shall  be  able  to  find  knives  of  the  trne  semi-lnnar  pattern  before 
the  supply  of  specimens  is  esliaosted  in  the  localities  which  have 
yielded  so  bountiAil  a  series  of  stone  implements  of  the  various  types. 

The  chipped-jasper  knives,  figures  108-110,  vary  materially  from 
"flints"  that  have  been  designated  "knives"  by  Professor  Nilssou  and 
Sir  John  Lnbbock ;  still  we  think  tbey  are  true  knives.  One  cousider- 
ation  to  be  borne  in  mind  is,  that  there  was  scarcely  a  single  instrnment 
which  was  confined  to  a  single  purpose ;  and,  as  the  modem  pocket-knife 
is  frequently  a  combination  of  tools,  so  the  chipped-jaspera  had  a  multi- 
plicity of  uses.  The  edge  being  the  prominent  characteristic  of  the 
specimens,  Aitting  must  have  been  the  priocipal  design  in  the  making; 
tfaerefore,  figures  108, 109, 110,  are  called  "knives." 

Commenting  on  a  collection  of  Indian  stone  implements  forwarded  to 
him  by  the  writer,  from  this  neighborhood,  (Trenton,  N.  J.,)  Sir  John 
Lnbbock  remarks:  "The  absence  of  fiukea  and  true  scrapers  surprises 
me.  How  do  yon  account  for  it  t  is  there  no  flint  in  the  neighbor- 
hoods There  is  no  flint  in  the  neighborhood,  and  as  Jasper,  slate,  and 
sandstone  do  not  flake  off  as  readily  and  conveniently  as  fiint  proper, 
so  we  do  not  have  In  that  abundance  characteristic  of  European  "  finds," 
true  "flakes"  and  "scrapers,"  such  as  may  have  been  fashioned  by 
almost  a  siugle  blow ;  and  so,  too,  our  knives,  if  those  implements  which 
we  have  here  figured  are  such,  have  not  a  smooth  edge  as  is  produced 
by  a  siugle  plane  of  cleavage ;  nevertheless,  they  would  sorely  be  effect- 
ive for  most  of  the  purposes  to  which  a  knife  of  "fiint"  could  be  used. 
Ae  we  have  noticed,  both  sides  have  the  surface  equally  chipped.  None 
that  we  have  seen  are  identical  with  the  semilunar  knife  found  in 
Sweden,  figured  by  Professor  Nilsson,f  but  some  few  approach  a  shape 
that  might  he  termed  semi-lunar.  Occasionally  a  specimen  is  met  with 
that  is  concave  on  one  side  and  convex  on  the  other.  In  such  instance 
the  ont«r,  or  convex,  side  has  the  cutting  edge. 

Sir  John  Lnbbock  has  flgnred(  an  Esquimaux  knife,  that  we  can  cer- 
tainly duplicate  without  difficulty,  excepting  tke  handle.    Comparison  of 
flgnre  ll3a  with  that  given  by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  as  quoted  below, 
will  at  once  indicate  the  similarity,  if  not  identity,  of  form.    Many  of 
the  more  elongated  leaf-shaped  arrows  which  had  lost  their  points,  might 
have  been  thus  used,  by  placing  the  broken  end  in  a  bone  handle,  and 
so  converting  the  base  and  aides  into  the  edges  of  a  (double-edged) 
koife-blade;  bat,  besides  these,  we  have  occasionally  met  with  chipped 
jaspers  which  were  identical  with  Mr.  Lubbock's  figure  above  referred  to. 
Instead  of  being  as  thin  and  as  nearly  flat  as  an  arrow-point,  they  had  n 
•  Slone  Age,  Eag.  ed.,  pi.  y,  figs.  87,  88,  89. 
tStODO  Age,  pi.  T.,  Qg.  eo,  Eng.  ed. 
'   t Piehiat. Times, p. 490,  fig. 214.        ,,  ,,  ,,     vivvtvh^ 
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'well-dcflned  middle  ridge  dowD  one  side,  and  were  flat  upon  the  oUier, 
thus  presenting,  in  section,  a  triangalar  outline,  wfaich  woold  increase 
the  strength  very  ranch  over  an  ordinary  arrow-head. 

Messrs.  Sqaier  and  Davis*  assert  that  "kDives  of  flint  and  obsidian 
have  been  taken  from  several  of  the  moanda ; "  and  one  figured  is  nearly 
(in  shape)  ideotical  with  an  accompanying  one  from  a  Scandinavian 
barrow.  We  have  Dot  met  with  any  of  this  pattern  in  Kew  Jersey,  which 
are,  according  to  Sqater  and  Davis,  "not  less  than  six  inches  in  length 
(t.  e.,  some  of  them)  and  three-fonrtbs  of  an  iocb  in  breadth ;  others  are 
not  more  than  two  inches  long,  and  of  exceeding  delicacy.  Besides 
these,  and  constituting  a  ranch  larger  class,  are  found  cuttiog-imple- 
ments  chipped  with  great  neatness,  so  as  to  prodnce  as  clear  and  smooth 
a  cntting-edge  as  practicable."  These  latter,  in  being  "chipped,"  ap- 
proach onr  yew  Jersey  specimens,  and  we  donbt  not  the  other  pattern, 
if  it  does  not  now  exist  in  some  of  tbe  large  private  collections  in  the 
State,  will  yet  be  foand.  Obsidian,  in  the  shape  of  arrow-points,  but 
always  broken,  has  been  picked  np  in  New  Jersey. 

Ghapteb  XI. 

SEINNUia-ENnrES. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  tbe  primitive  people  whose  stone  imple- 
ments wo  have  been  describing  were  perhaps  wholly  dependent  npoa 
tbe  skins  of  tbe  animals  captnred  in  the  chase,  not  only  for  clotbing  but 
for  shelter,  it  is  not  strange  that  ranch  care  was  exercised  iu  fashioning 
and  finishing  implements  for  detaching  the  skin  from  the  carcass  and 
for  its  subsequent  preparation  for  domestic  nse.  We  are  prepared, 
therefore,  to  find  in  skinningkuives  and  in  scrapers,  to  be  separately  con- 
sidered, stone  tools  that  have  been  elaborately  worked  out  from  the 
most  desirable  minerals. 

Wherever  there  is  nnqnestionably  the  site  of  a  village  or  town  of  the 
aborigines,  there  will  we  find  specimens,  sometimes  many,  of  carefully- 
polished  stone  iraplements,  having  a  well-defined  cntting-edge;  these 
we  have  called  skioDing-knivea ;  a  designation  embracing  the  whole 
ground  of  nse  to  which  they  were  pnt  by  the  race  of  men  who  made 
them. 

Figaro  114  represents  a  very  fine  example  of  skinning-knife  plowed  np 
in  a  field  bordering  tbe  CrosswickBCreek,Barlington  County,  New  Jersey. 
This  polished  implement  is  made  from  a  large  pebble  of  yellowish  sand 
stone,  of  SDcb  fine-grained  consisteucy  as  to  be  capable  of  tbe  high  pol- 
ish which  is  still  to  be  seen  in  one  or  two  places  on  the  specimen  in 
question.  This  skinning-knite  measures  six  inches  in  length  at  tho 
thick  back,  but  the  blade,  or  cutting-edge,  starting  at  an  acute  angle 
with  tbe  ridge-like  back,  makes  a  gentle,  perfect  curve,  which,  at  the  mid* 
die  of  the  specimen,  is  bat  one  inch  and  a  half  distant  from  tbe  lower 
"Ado-  Mod.  Mi«8.  Valley,  p.  215,  Bg.  105-{^o^  8.;    ^  ,^  ,^      ,^ 
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margin  of  tbo  back.  The  back  itself  is  bat  seven-sixteentbs  of  an  inch 
in  tbickness,  and  tapers  to  a  blaot  point  at  tbe  ends.  Tbe  blade  is 
only  one-foarth  of  an  incb  tbick  wbere  it  joins  tbe  back,  and  from  tbence 
tapers  to  a  very  fine  and  really  sharp  edge.  The  edge  is  nniformly 
sbarp  tUronghoot  its  wbule  extent.  Taken  as  a  whole,  it  is  tbe  best 
example  of  a  skiDning-knife  we  bare  met  with,  and  its  shape  indicates 
its  nse  as  nnqnestionably  as  does  the  moat  symmetrical  arrow-point  sag- 
gest  the  nse  of  the  bow. 

AltUoDgh  centaries  have  elapsed  sinoe  its  last  nse,  it  is  still  available 
for  separating  animal  skins  ftom  the  carcass,  and  comparatively  little 
was  gained  in  snbstitutiog  for  it  a  metallic  knife.  It  is  tbe  only  speci- 
men of  this  pattern  we  have  fonnd ;  not  even  fragments  referable 
to  this  form  have  been  gathered  among  the  thousands  of  relics  found  in 
tbe  same  Deigbborhood. 

Squier  and  Davis  Sgnre*  a  catting-instrament  somewhat  like  the  pre- 
ceding in  general  appearance,  and  remark :  "  A  variety  is  occasionally 
fonud  in  the  Eastern  States,  of  which  flgnre  170  is  an  example.  They 
are  sometimes  composed  of  slate,  and  are  of  various  sizes,  often  meas- 
nring  five  or  six  inches  in  length.  Tbey  are  very  well  adapted  for  flay- 
ing animals  and  for  other  analogous  purposes." 

Figure  115  is  a  remarkably  pretty  example  of  a  skinning-knife  of 
totally  different  shape  and  character,  being  a  long,  slender  stone,  edged 
at  one  end,  instead  of  on  the  margin  of  one  of  its  longer  sides.  The 
illustration  will  convey  a  better  idea  of  tbe  specimen  itself  than  can  any 
description.  Tbe  specimen  is  a  homstono  pebble,  beautifully  polished 
over  the  greater  portion  of  its  surface.  One  end  is  binut,  as  though 
abruptly  broken  ofl^  bat  is  now  equally  well  polished  with  any  of  the 
other  parts.  From  this  blunt  end,  the  width  of  the  specimen  gradnally 
increases,  with  about  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  breadth  or  thickness 
for  thedistanceof  an  inch,  when  the  width  decreases  by  a  beantiful  cnrve 
more  marked  upon  the  npper  margin,  which  margin  becomes  tbe  edge 
at  the  descent  of  the  curve,  continuing  so  until  it  joins  the  straighter 
portion  of  tbe  lower  outline  of  the  specimen.  The  blade,  or  edged  end 
of  the  knife,  is  slightly  bent,  or,  at  least,  has  that  appearance,  from  Uie 
edge  not  being  in  a  line  with  the  middle  of  the  thickest  portion  of  tbe 
implement.  If  tbe  specimen  is  held  with  the  straighter  side  {lower  side, 
in  our  description)  np,  tben  the  blade  is  bent  to  the  right  and  has  just 
the  proper  "  twist"  to  most  readily  separate  the  skin  from  the  muscles. 
On  experimenting  with  this  knife,  in  skiuoing  a  lamb,  we  found  that  vhea 
once  ao'  incision  was  made  in  the  skin,  the  detaching,  by  breaking 
away  tbe  thin  connective  tissue,  was  easily  done,  but  that  the  edge  was 
not  sufficiently  sharp  to  cut  a  tendon  or  the  skin  itself  When  used  in 
deer-skinning,  by  tbe  Indians,  no  doubt  the  flint-knife  was  brought  into 
play  in  incising,  as,  in  oar  experiments  with  this  knife,  we  found  Chat 

■  Ano.  Hon.  Mis*.  VMhj,  p.  2I&,  fig.  107. 
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the  implemPDt  figured  in  lOS  wonld  cat  the  tendous  of  a  lamb,  and  aloo 
the  skin,  but  Dot  witb  as  cleau  au  inciBioD  as  was  dpuirablb. 

Ftgnre  116  representsa  comparatively  commoD  style  of  skiDDiDg-kuile, 
made  from  a  piece  of  serpeutiDe,  pecked  to  a  blnnt  point  at  the  back, 
and  from  about  the  middle  of  the  implement  to  the  edge  is  very  smootlily 
polished.  Thespecimen  measures  a  little  less  thaa  three tiiches  in  length, 
and  two  inches  in  width  aloog  the  cutting-edge,  and  is  a  very  good  aver- 
age specimen  of  frbia  class  of  implements.  It  approaches  iu  general 
character  the  cylindrical  hand  axes  with  pointed  butt,  but  is  considerably 
flatter  and  somewhat  broader.  It  does  not  appear  as  well  adapted  to 
skinning  as  does  either  of  the  prece^diog  examples. 

Figures  117  and  118  represent  two  more  skiuning-knives,  one  &om 
New  Jersey,  figure  118,  and  the  other  from  Indiana,  figure  117. 

Figure  117  is  a  better  specimen  than  the  other,  inasmach  as  it  is 
thinner,  and  originally  hod  a  better  edge.  It  is  of  very  compact  stone, 
similar  to  serpentine,  but  not  exactly  like  this  mineral  as  found  in  New 
Jersey.  Figure  118  is  also  of  a  very  compact  mineral,  approaching 
porphyry,  bat  very  heavy,  as  though  largely  charged  with  iron.  It  has 
been  carefully  polished  over  its  whole  snrface,  to  accomplish  which, 
considering  the  mineralogical  character  of  the  specimen,  most  have  cost 
much  labor.  The  specimen  measures  just  three  inches  in  length  by  one 
inch  and  three-qnarters  in  width,  along  the  cutting-edge.  As  figure  116 
approaches  the  cylindrical,  pointed  band-axes,  so  does  this  specimen 
come  near  the  square-ended,  nngrooved  axes,  of  which  figures  have 
been  given.  Such  skinning-knives  as  these  appear  to  be  common  over 
the  whole  territory  of  the  United  States.  We  have  seen  them  from 
nearly  every  State  in  the  Union.  McBsrs.  Sqaier  and  Davis*  give  illus- 
trations of  two  sucb  specimens,  difTering  only  in  mineral,  and  remark: 
"There  is  another  variety  (besides  knives  proper)  of  cutting  instrument, 
which  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  notice  here.  These  consist  of  bard, 
compact  minerals,  worked  into  a  cbisel-shape.  Somehavea  very  sharp, 
smooth  edge,  and  form  quite  a  good  snbatitute  for  metal.  Engravings 
of  two,  of  full  size,  (both  are  much  smaller  than  our  specimens  of  a 
similar  shape,*,  e.,  figures  117  and  118,)  are  herewith  presented.  They  are 
formed  of  very  compact  nodules  of  brown  hematite,  which  have  been 
gronnd  into  form  and  polished  with  great  labor.  They  have  a  snb- 
metallio  luster,  and  very  nearly  the  specific  gravity  of  iron.  A  file  pro- 
daces  a  scarcely  perceptible  impression  uiwn  their  rounded  surfaces." 
We  have,  as  yet,  not  collected  any  specimens  of  these  skinning-knives  or 
other  implements  made  ttom  nodnles  of  known  hematite,  although  this 
mineral  is  abundant  in  the  northern  portion  of  New  Jersey,  bat  proba- 
bly there  are  specimens  in  collections  made  in  that  section  of  the  State, 
not  only  of  knives,  but  of  grooved  axes,  and  other  of  the  larger  imple- 
ments of  stone.  Figure  119  is  a  rude  skinoing-knife,  ground  down  from 
a  globular  porphyry  pebble,  and,  considering  its  thickness  at  the  com- 

'  Ana  Mod.  Miss.  Valley,  p.  215,  llg.  106.  v  iv  tv  iv  it 
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nteDcement  of  tbo  polished  snrfaces,  one  inch  and  t1ire6'eigbtb8,  tbe 
labor  upon  it  mast  bave  been  enormoas.  We  bave,  elsewhere,*  called 
this  specimen  an  ax,  but  on  comparing  it  with  a  large  series  of  un- 
doubted ski u nip g-k Dives,  we  are  induced  to  place  it  with  them  j  and, 
indeed,  it  may  be  that  two  other  of  the  smaller  nngrooved  axes,  wbidi 
we  bare  figured,  should  really  be  included  in  this  chapter  rather  than 
under  their  present  beading ;  but  nowhere  in  the  range  of  stone  imple- 
ments is  it  harder  to  draw  the  dividing-line  satisfactorily  than  between 
axes  proper  and  true  skinning-knives. 

Figure  120  represents  the  smaller-sized  skinning-knives  found  throngh- 
ont  the  length  and  breadth  of  tbe  land.  Usually,  those  found  in  Kew 
Jersey  are  ground  into  form  from  a  homstone  or  porphyry  pebble,  and 
polished.  The  specimen  in  the  fignre  has  been  pecked  into  shape  from 
a  fnigmentof  serpentine,  and  subsequently  highlypolisbed  on  the  sides. 
The  cnttiug-edge  is  very  good.  It  is  very  nearly  equal  in  size  to  the 
smaller  of  tbe  two  hematite  implements  figured  by  Messrs.  Squier  and 
Davis,  and  referred  to  in  our  description  of  figures  117  and  118,  but 
somewhat  more  irregular  in  outline.  •  Polished  skiuning-stones  aa  small 
as  fignre  120  are  as  nsefnl  for  the  larger  mammals  as  are  those  given 
in  figures  114  and  118,  and  we  do  not  nnderstand  why  there  shoald  bo 
SQcb  a  variation  in  size,  unless,  in  their  making,  stones  of  snitable 
shape  were  selected  irrespective  of  size,  and  an  edge,  the  length  of  which 
was  decided  by  the  original  breadth  of  the  stone,  was  given  to  thorn. 

In  the  collection  of  M.  B'ewbold,  esq.,  of  Barlington  County,  New  Jer- 
sey, to  which  we  have  frequently  referred,  there  is  a  fine  series  of  skin- 
ning-knives, all  gathered  from  the  immediate  neighborhood.  Thelargest, 
we  should  unquestionably  class  as  a  hand-ax,  as  its  length,  nine  inches, 
renders  it  too  onwieldy  for  skinning-pnrposes,  bat  it  stands  at  the  head 
of  a  series  which  lessens  in  length  very  gradually  down  to  two  highly 
polished  specimens  scarcely  two  inches  in  total  length.  By  placing  these 
specimens  in  a  row,  it  is  difScnlt  to  decide  where  the  az  ceases  and  the 
knife  begins. 

The  smallest  specimens  of  Mr.  Kewbold's  collection  are  fiat,  sharply* 
pointed  triangles,  very  highly  polished,  and,  altogether,  exhibit  far 
more  work  than  any  we  have  figured,  excepting,  possibly,  fignre  116. 
The-object  of  this  sharply-pointed  end  is  not  easily  determined.  Cer- 
twnly  it  does  not  render  the  implement  any  more  "  handy"  in  the  oper- 
ation of  skinning,  and  is  not  likely  to  have  been  needed  to  puncture  the 
hide,  especially  as  great  care  was  taken  to  preserve  the  skin  as  entire 
as  possible. 

The  skinning-knives  In  tbe  above-mentioned  collection  are  made  of 
I>orphyry,  serpentine,  and  homstone,  the  m^ority  being  of  the  first- 
uamed  mineral,  and  those  ftom  the  other  two  materials  are  about  the 
same  in  unraber. 

The  skinning-knives  which  we  bave  figured,  as  well  as  those  referred  to 
'  Amerlum  Ifatnnllst,  yoL  vL 
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in  collecdoDS  otber  tbari  our  own,  vary  considerably  iu  outlioe,  tliongb 
bot  little  in  geueral  fiuish,  aud  may  all  be  described  as  iwlisbed  i>eb- 
bles,  nitb  Bome  portiou  of  the  ritn  brongbt  to  a  cuttiDg-edge.  It  has 
also  been  shown  tbattbeseandthoband-axes,  or  those  without  a  groove, 
have  man;  features  in  common,  and,  indeed,  that  tbey  (the  skiuning- 
knivesand  band-axes  without  grooves)  are  identical,  except  in  size; 
but  whether  some  of  the  specimens  are  classed  as  the  one  or  the  other 
implement  depends  mach  npoo  the  fancy  of  the  collector. 

We  now  propose  calliug  attention  to  the  apparent  identity  of  the 
more  common  forms  of  skinniug-knives  and  of  some  of  tbe  smaller 
band-axes  with  tbe  class  of  stone  implements  known  to  Earopean  archae- 
ologists as  "  polished  celts." 

Mr.  Evans"  says:  "The  general  form  of  stone  celts  is  •  •  •  • 
nsnally  that  of  more  or  less  flat  blades,  approaching  an  oval  in  section, 
with  the  sides  more  or  less  straight,  and  one  end  broader  and  also 
sharper  than  tbe  other.  In  length  tbey  vary  from  about  two  inches  to 
as  mnch  as  sixteen  inches." 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  description  of  "  celts,"  as  a  class,  that  the 
specimens  represented  by  figures  116,  117,  US,  would  be  called  in  Eng- 
land " celts,"  as  woald  also  all  the  "band-axes''  that  we  have  figured. 
If,  therefore,  it  were  proper  to  separate  the  two  forms  in  America,  why 
should  they  not  be  so  separated  when  studied  abroad  T  Is  it  not  prob- 
able that  these  implements,  being  identical  in  everything  except  the 
mineral  of  which  they  are  made,  had  identical  nsest 

Some  of  the  illustrations  given  by  Mr.  Evans  of  polished  celts  are 
very  similar  to  those  we  have  given ;  and,  in  fact,  he  »peaks  t  of  "  hema- 
tite celtB  found  iu  North  America  of  mnch  the  same  size  and  form"  as 
those  occurring  in  Great  Britain  and  France. 

As  to  the  nses  to  which  our  "skinuing-kuives"  and  the  Earopean 
celts  were  put,  Mr.  Evans  remarks:  "They  were  used  chiefiy  for  cut- 
ting down  timber,  and  for  scooping  canoes  ont  of  tbe  trunks  of  forest 
trees;  for  dressing  posts  for  huts;  for  grubbing  np  roots  and  killing- 
animals  for  food;  for  preparing  fire-wood;  for  scraping  tbe  flesh  from 
tbe  bones  when  eating ;  and  for  various  other  purposes  in  the  domestic 
arts.  But  tbey  were  also  employed  in  times  of  war  as  weapons  of 
offense  and  defense,  as  a  supplementary  kind  of  tomahawk." 

We  see  here,  indeed,  a  wide  range  of  uses,  and  so  varied  are  they 
that  we  should  think  their  separation  might  easily  be  based  upon  such 
a  list  of  purposes  for  which  these  implements  were  intended.  Borely  a 
••  celt "  a  foot  in  length,  perhaps,  available  for  cutting  down  trees,  would 
rather  be  in  the  way  than  useful "  for  scraping  the  flesh  from  bones  when 
eating,"  while  one  two  inches  in  length  would  scarcely  befitted  fordigging 
uproots  or  killing  animals  sufficiently  large  for  food;  yet  snch  celts 
occnr,  and  are  moderately  w6ll  adapted  to  skinning  animals  wben  once 

*  Anc Ston« Imp. of  Oieat  Brit., p.  SL  tL.c.,p.ll6.  r 
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an  incision  is  fairly  made.  While  many  specimens  may  bare  bad 
rarioas  ases,  certainly  the  extremes  in  forms  cannot  be  confonDded ; 
aad  oar  aogrooved  axes  or  f  rue  "  celts  "  on  tbe  oue  liand  and  polished 
skinning-kDwes  on  the  other  are  well-marked  types  of  stone  implements 
tbat  are  properly  distlnguisbed  by  names  suggested  by  their  probable 
nses,  notwithstanding  tbe  varying  fonps  which  little  by  litUe  effect 
a  blending  of  tbe  two  types. 

Chafteb  XIL 

scsapbbs. 

Among  the  very  unmerous  "  flint*  specimens  of  Europe  are  certaia 
mdely-cbipped  objects,  of  varions  sizes,  which  have  received  tbe  name 
of  "scrapers."  Of  these,  Sir  John  Lubbock*  aaya:  "The  so-called 
'scraiicrs'  are  oblong  stones,  one  end  of  which  is  ronuded  and  brought 
to  a  beveled  edge  by  a  series  of  small  blows.  One  side  ia  flat,  the  other 
or  outer  one  is  more  or  less  convex;  sometimes  they  have  a  short  handle, 
which  gives  tbem  very  much  tbe  appearance  of  a  spoon.  They  have 
been  found  ia  England,  France,  Denmark,  Ireland,  Switzerland,  and 
other  countries.  They  vary  from  one  to  four  inches  in  length,  and  from 
half  an  inch  to  two  inches  in  breadth.  •  •  •  Modern  specimens 
(Esquimanx)  are  in  form  identical  with  the  old  ones."  We  have  said 
tbat  they  are, "  mdely  chipped,''  and, judging  from  tbe  general  appear- 
ance, as  represented  in  the  illustrations,  they  unquestionably  are ;  bat 
this  is  very  far  from  being  the  case  with  the  New  Jersey  specimens.  As 
a  class,  they  are  as  well  chipped  and  as  uniform  in  shape  as  tbe  majority 
of  arrow-points.  They  usually  have  tbe  "  short  handle"  mentioned 
by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  but  are  not  commonly  as  spoon-like  in  appear- 
ance, being  similar  in  outline  to  tbe  "sheaf  of  wheat,"  especially  if 
viewed  with  the  "  handle"  down.  They  vary  somewhat  from  this  typi- 
cal form  of  the  "  sheaf  of  wheat,"  however,  especially  in  tbe  character 
of  the  handle,  which  is  sometimes  pointed;  and,  again,  there  are  other 
examples,  having  no  distinct  handle,  but  the  edge  of  the  scraper  ia 
receded  from  at  a  gentle  elope,  making  the  complete  specimen  a  tri- 
angular flint,  with  the  peculiar  beveled  edge  which  characterizes  all 
such  implements  as  "  scrapers."  One  feature  of  the  European  scrapers 
is  having  one  side  flat  or  uniform,  the  result  of  the  breaking  away  of  a 
large  flake,  thus  giving  on  one  side  the  smooth  surface  of  a  single 
plane  of  cleavage.  We  have  all  our  specimens  chipped  upon  both  sides, 
unless  it  be  those  of  about  tbe  minimum  size,  which  appear  absolutely 
identical  witb  tbe  European  specimens. 

During  the  summer  of  1871, 1  forwarded  a  number  of  "  sheaf <of-w heat" 

scrapers  to  Sir  John  Lubbock,  who  kindly  wrote  me,  concerning  tbem : 

"Noneof  your  specimens  are  'true'  ' scrapers,' according  to  our  ideas, 

nor  have  I  ever  seen  one  from  a  red-skin  area."    Since  then  wo  have 

*  Prehiatorio  Timea,  2d  ed.,  p.  S3. 
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gatliered  hundreds  of  our  acrapers;  and  of  one  of  the  smaller  ones, 
smooth  npoo  ooe  aide,  Mr.  Labbock  has  written :  "1  should  certainly 
regard  it  as  a  scraper."  Daring  the  present  sammer  I  forwarded  speui- 
mens  of  the  scrapers  found  abont  Trenton,  N.  J.,  to  my  friend,  Mr.  Wm. 
A.  Baker,  of  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  and  of  one  of  them  he  writes :  "  The  small- 
est (black)  one  is,  iu  everything  except  material,  an  exact  duplicate  of 
my  Yorkshire  scrapers." 

Scrapers  vary,  iu  the  minerals  from  which  they  are  made,  to  the  same 
extent  as  arrow-points;  but  the  majority  of  them,  unlike  arrow  points, 
are  of  bornstooe,  chert,  jasper,  and  qnartz.  Many,  however,  are  of 
slate  and  saudstone,  and  are  carefnlly  shaped,  bnt  have  not  the  same 
degree  of  finish  as  the  harder  minerals ;  bat  it  may  be  possible  that  the 
slate  and  sandstone  specimens  were  ori^aally  finished  with  the  same 
care,  bat  have  been  broken  in  the  rongh-and-tamble  existence  to  which 
tbey  have  been  subjected  during  the  past  two  centuries.  They  have  all 
softened  upon  the  surface  by  the  years  of  weathering,  and,  if  judged  by 
the  surface  only,  would  be  considered  much  more  friable  than  tbey 
really  are.  If  the  external  coating  of  rotten  stone  is  scraped  off,  the 
body  of  the  specimen  is  found  to  be  still  sufficiently  hard  to  turn  the 
edge  of  the  penknife. 

These  remarks  upon  the  surface-decomposition  of  slate  and  saudstoae 
relics  are,  of  course,  as  applicable  to  arrow-poiut«  of  these  materials  as 
to  scrapers.  To  what  extent  decomposition  is  indicative  of  age  cannot 
well  be  ascertained;  but  that  the  vcrj-  much  worn,  deeply  rotted,  and 
sometimes  scarcely  recognizable  relics  are  considerably  older  than  others 
of  identical  material,  but  bard  upon  the  surfaccj  there  can  be  little,  if 
any,  doubt. 

Figure  121  represents  the  largest  scraper  in  our  collection  and  one  of 
the  largest  that  we  have  seen.  It  is  of  slaty  rock,  and  is  rudely 
chipped  on  both  sides,  quite  hard,  and  in  color  very  dark.  The  whole  sur- 
face is  much  weather-worn,  and  is  of  a  grayish  hue,  similar  to  the  yel- 
low-gray Jersey  sand  in  which  it  has  been  lying  for  so  long  a  time. 
The  specimen  measures  a  traction  over  four  inches  in  length  and  a  little 
more  than  two  and  oue-balf  inches  iu  width.  The  handle  is  exactly  one 
inch  long,  and  one  inch  wide  at  the  end,  but  increases  a  little  in  width 
as  it  nears  the  body  of  the  specimen  itself.  The  scraping  end  is  rounded, 
and  equally  edged  with  the  sides.  There  is,  iu  this  specimen,  no  bevel- 
ing of  the  firout  edge,  as  is  the  rale  with  scrapers;  but  that  this  is  any- 
thing but  a  scraper  no  one  will  contend.  We  suppose  that  the  short 
handle  of  this  specimen  was  intended  to  be  inserted  in  a  bone  handle  of 
greater  width  than  the  body  of  the  implement,  since  otherwise  such 
n  narrow  and  short  projection  wonld  only  be  in  the  way  in  using  the 
specimen  as  an  ordinary  scraper. 

The  other  slate  scraivers  in  our  collection  are  all  of  the  true  "  sheaf  of- 
wheat"  pattern,  having  the  beveled  edge  at  the  front,  but  as  a  class  are 
thinner  thau  thoso  made  from  other  materials.    As  slate  was  certainly 
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more  easily  worked  than  jasper  or  qaartz  and  equally  as  good  Tor  a 
scraper,  we  cannot  imagioe  why  tbe  harder  minerals  sboold  have  been 
nsed  BO  mucb,  unless  that  once  made  they  were  less  liable  to  be  broken — 
a  probability  which  wonld  seem  of  little  moment  when  we  reflect  npon 
tlie  little  wear  and  tear  on  a  stone  solely  ased  in  scraping  the  soft  fat 
from  a  scarcely  harder  skin.  Xioe-teoths  of  all  the  scrapers  we  have 
gathered,  however,  were  of  the  various  kinds  of  jasper  and  quartz. 
^Vhile  onr  slate  and  other  scrapers  vary  considerably  in  length,  there  is 
not  this  variatiOD  in  width,  and  several  in  onr  collection  are  fully  two- 
thirds  as  wide  as  figure  121,  bat  less  than  half  its  length,  and  in  some 
cases  only  about  one-third  as  long. 

Scrapers  are  seldom  fonod  singly,  but  are  abundant  on  the  former 
i^tes  of  Indian  villages,  and  where  arrow-makers  had  their  workshops. 

Without  making  any  distinction  between  true  scrapers  and  stretch- 
ing implements,  as  suggested  by  Professor  N^ilsson,*  we  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  average  jasper  scrapers  as  we  have  found  them 
about  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Figures  122, 123,  and  124  are  excellent  specimens  of  the  pattern  we 
have  called  the  "  sheaf  of  wheat."  To  recognize  tbe  similarity  in  out- 
line, the  specimen  must  be  viewed  with  the  handle  down  and  not  as  here 
given,  which  is,  however,  the  tme  position  of  the  scraper,  coDsidering 
Its  ose.  Two  of  these  specimens  have  the  beveled  edge ;  but  in  figure 
123  the  edge  is  equally  chipped  from  either  side,  which  faet  inclined  ns 
formerly  to  consider  this  a  blnnt  arrow-bead.f  but  more  careful  study 
with  an  enlarged  collection  makes  ns  confident  that  we  were  for  the  time 
in  error.  We  have  seen  that  figure  121  was  so  chipped  at  the  edge,  and 
certainly  no  one  will  class  that  as  an  arrow-head.  Occasionally  the  bntt> 
ends  of  the  scrapers  will  be  curved  and  give  the  specimen  mnch  the 
appearance  of  a  barbed  arrow -point,  the  tip  of  which  has  been  squarely 
broken  away.  In  many  specimens,  too,  the  blade  is  much  shorter  than 
these  we  have  here  figured,  being  hot  a  third  or  a  quarter  of  the  length 
of  the  handle,  instead  of  equal  in  length  or  longer. 

I''ignre  125isawell-eutjasper  scraper,  with  a  narrower  front,  or  scrap- 
ing edge,  than  usual.  The  specimen  bears  a  general  resemblance  to 
Esquimaux  examples  that  we  have  met  with  and  have  also  seen  figured. 
Tbe  handle  does  uot  join  the  body  of  the  implement  as  abruptly  as  in 
the  four  preceding  figures. 

Figure  120  is  a  beautifully  wrought  example  of  a  jasper  scraper,  hav- 
ing much  in  common  with  figure  125,  but  is  more  symmetrical.  The 
scraping  edge  is  broader  and  fiatter,  and  is  beautifully  beveled  along 
the  whole  front,  but  the  object  has  an  ordinary  straight  or  cutting  edge 
along  the  sides.  The  handle  is  about  one-third  of  the  total  length  of 
the  specimen,  and  is  neatly  chipped  and  brought  to  a  sharp  edge  on  both 
sides  and  at  the  end. 

Itisseldom  that  we  seeaohipped-josper  implement  with  its  use  stamped 
•  Stone  Age  ia  Soood.,  p.  77.  t  Anier.  Nat.,  toL  tL 
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apoQ  it  as  in  this  iustance  by  the  shape,  size,  and  maDuer  of  fiaiBh. 
The  beveled  edge  is  very  marked,  being  sharp  on  one  side  and  blaut  on 
the  other,  so  that  with  the  sharp  edge  the  fat  may  he  lemoved,  the  skin 
l>eiDg  softened  by  rubbing  'with  the  roauded  edge — two  implements, 
really,  being  combined  in  the  one  stone. 

Figure  127  is  a  specimen  of  jasper  scraper  that  more  nearly  ap- 
proaches the  European  form  of  this  implemeuC.  It  is  smaller  than  the 
usual  find  of  our  New  Jersey  specimens.  The  scraping  edge  has  been 
produced  by  a  single  flake  being  detached  from  one  side  along  the  whole 
width  of  the  specimen.  The  handle  is  a  short,  narrow,  stem-like  pro- 
jection, terminating  in  a  blunt  point. 

Figures  128  and  129  represent  two  forms  of  scrapers  possessing  many 
points  in  common  and  which  are  also  allied,  but  more  remotely,  to 
the  preceding  pattern.  These  two  specimens  were  classed  as  arrow-heads 
in  our  paper  in  the  American  Naturalist ;  but,  as  with  the  scraper  previ- 
ously called  a  blunt  arrow-point,  so  with  these,  additional  specimens 
rendered  their  peculiar  forms  intelligible.  They  are  unquestionably 
scrapers.  Why  they  should  be  so  shaped  is  not  knowu ;  but  we  were 
not  a  little  astonished  to  find,  during  the  present  snmmer,  other  speci- 
mene  exactly  like  the  two  figured,  and  varying  among  themselves  just 
as  these  vary.  Both  figures,  128  and  129,  have  had  very  good  points 
at  the  ends  of  the  handles,  and  the  additional  specimens  of  these  pat- 
terns are  even  better  pointed.  The  chipped  beveled  base,  however,  of 
these  supposed  arrow-points  famishes  a  clew  to  their  true  character,  and 
the  additional  examples,  genuine  duplicates  of  the  preceding  figures,  are 
as  evidently  scrapers  as  any  specimens  we  have  figured.  The  only  spe- 
cimens we  have  met  with  have  been  gathered  from  a  single  field,  and 
were  associated  with  the  common  style  of  this  implement,  with  arrow- 
points,  &0. 

Figure  130  is  a  most  interesting  example  of  jasper  scraper,  having  all 
the  peculiarities  of  oar  sbeaf-of-wheat  pattern ;  it  is,  however,  exag- 
gerated, and  the  stem  or  handle,  instead  of  being  straight,  baa  side 
projections,  which  make  the  specimen,  when  viewed  upside  down,  a 
blunt,  deeply  notched,  stemmed  arrow-point.  Its  true  character,  how- 
ever, is  that  of  a  scraper,  inasmuch  as  the  edge  is  very  carefully  bev- 
eled, which  woald  not  be  the  case  were  it  intended  as  a  blunt  point  for 
an  arrow.  The  object  of  the  arrow -head-like  "  handle  "  is  not  at  all  clear. 
In  its  present  condition  it  does  not  offer  a  good  hold  for  skin-scraping, 
and  to  attach  a  long  slender  shaft  like  that  of  an  arrow  to  it,  would  ren- 
der it  only  more  embarrassing  for  skin -dressing.  This  specimen,  figure 
130,  was  found  in  Indiana,  and  forwarded  to  the  author  with  a  number 
of  others.  They  have  all  proved  interesting  for  purposes  of  comparison 
with  oar  New  Jersey  specimens,  but  no  one  of  them  differed  in  any  im- 
portant particular  from  those  of  this  State.  We  have  seen  a  New  Jer- 
sey scraper  similar  to  this,  except  in  being  a  little  larger ;  but  being 
broken  we  preferred  figuring  the  Indiana  exampl^,  i^       ^  ,,^  ,^     i^ 
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Figare  131  represents  a  beautifully  chipped  jasper  scraper  of  the  tri- 
antiulor  form,  and  is  the  smallest  speciiueu  we  bare  met  with.  It  is  a 
little  less  than  one  inch  in  length,  and  almost  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
in  breadth,  and  is,  therefore,  of  the  minimnm  size  according  to  Sir  John 
Lubbock.  Although  chipped  upon  both  aides,  as  is  the  rule  with  Sev 
Jersey  scrapers,  it  is  very  nearly  Sat  upon  the  nnder  side,  the  sloping 
from  the  middle  toward  the  edges  being  very  gradual.  The  front,  or 
scraping  edge  is  carefully  chipped  at  abont  right  angles  with  the  upper 
surface  of  the  specimen.  A  ridge  extends  along  the  upper  side  of  the 
whole  length  of  the  specimen,  and  from  it,  the  surface  slopes  uniformly 
to  the  edge.  The  object  io  fastening  a  handle  on  an  implement  so  small 
as  this,  the  use  of  wliich  is  supposed  to  have  been  that  of  scraping,  in 
rendering  skins  pliant  aud  available  for  clothing,  does  not  appear,  nuleas 
it  was  used  for  skins  of  the  smallest  mammals. 

Mr.  Evans'  has  figured  no  example  of  a  scraper  that  is  equal  to  this, 
figure  131,  in  general  finish  and  workmanship,  and  only  one  that  is  as 
short.  His  specimen  is  broader,  however,  although  otherwise  it  bears 
much  resemblance  to  that  from  24ew  Jersey. 

Mr.  Evans,  in  his  most  interesting  chapterf  on  "scrapers,"  has  ad- 
vanced many  reasons  for  his  belief  that  some  of  our  so-called  scrapers 
were  used  in  producing  fire,  in  connection  with  pyrites,  remarking  of  the 
English  specimens,  "  we  find  some  of  these  instruments  with  the  edge 
battered  and  bruised  to  such  an  extent  that  it  can  hardly  have  been  the 
result  of  scraping,  is  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word." 

AYe  have  many  scrapers  with  battered  edges,  and  of  a  quadrangular 
outline,  very  similar  in  general  appearance  to  the  modern  "strike-a- 
lights," which  we  doubt  not  were  used,  as  Mr.  Evans  suggests.  Figare 
132  represents  such  a  specimen  of  "  scraper."  It  is  of  yellow  jasper,  an 
inch  and  a  half  long,  an  inch  wide,  and  half  an  inch  thick  near  the 
middle  of  the  specimen.  The  front  edge  is  much  battered  and  has  every 
appearance  of  having  been  struck  against  a  mineral  as  hard  as  pyrites. 

Pyrites,  in  masses  of  various  sizes,  is  very  abundant  about  Tren- 
tou,  K  J.,  where  these  short,  thick  scrapers  are  found.  It  occurs  in 
the  beds  of  clay  which  crop  out  of  the  hillsides  along  the  Kew  Jersey 
shore  of  the  Delaware,  being  there  attached  iu  large  masses  to  the  fossil 
trees  imbedded  in  these  strata. 

In  closing  this  chapter,  an  illustration  is  gives  of  a  slate  specimen,  fig- 
ure 133,  which  has  particularly  interested  me  from  the  very  marked  re- 
sem'blance  it  has  to  a  specimen  of  scraper,  found  by  Sir  John  Lubbock 
at  Bourdeilles,  in  the  South  of  France,  and  figured  the  natural  size  in 
Prehistoric  Times.  (  Our  New  Jersey  specimen  is  identical  with  it  in 
length,  while  the  handle  is  immaterially  broader,  the  only  noticeable 
difference  being  that  our  specimen  is  chipped  upon  both  sides. 

There  is,  perhaps,  nothing  so  interesting  connected  with  the  study  of 

*Adc.  Stone  Imps,  of  Qreat  Britoia,  p.  277,  &g.  230. 

1 1. 0.,  pp.  aawwe.  t  sd  ed.,  p.  92,  ag.  i03. 
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the  "flint"  implemeDts  of  New  Jersey  as  this  identity  in  the  more  im> 
portant  features  with  those  of  distant  conntries.  We  have  se^n  this 
eimilarity  in  the  axes  and  arrow-heads ;  aod  now  in  the  scrapers,  we 
obtain  an  example  of  identity  in  a  specimen  from  the  South  of  France, 
and  one  from  Central  TSevr  Jersey ;  the  former  has  existed  as  many  cen- 
turies as  the  latter  has  years,  and  yet  the  latter  mast  be  more  than  two 
handled  years  old. 

Chapteb  XIII. 


There  are  occasionally  found  abont  our  fields,  slender  oval  stones  and 
some  of  more  irregular  shape,  with  grooves  entirely  around  them,  as 
in  one  pattern  of  axes,  which  stones  would  serve  as  good  axes  had  they  . 
a  cntting-edge.  Being  without  such  edge  their  ose  as  hammers  is  un- 
qnestionable.  Snch  an  oval,  grooved  pebble  is  well  represented  in  fig- 
ares  133, 133a.  There  has  been  no  chipping  or  pecking  of  this  specimen 
other  than  was  secessary  to  prodace  the  narrow,  shallow  groove,  to  bet- 
ter secure  the  handle.  This  hammer  is  seven  inches  in  length,  about 
three  inches  wide  in  the  middle,  and  tapers  quite  uuiformly  to  the  some- 
what narrower  ends.  To  what  nses  such  grooved  stones  were  put  it  is  not 
easy  to  determine.  In  this'inatance  there  is  not  the  battered  appear- 
ance at  the  ends,  indicating  use  as  a  hammer  for  striking  other  stones, 
as  in  the  ends  of  chisels  and  gouges.  Very  probably  it  was  a  weapon,  as 
its  weight  and  size  certainly  do  not  suggest  any  heavy  mechanical  works, 
snch  as  the  ancient  copper-mining,  where  immense  stone  mauls  were 
largely  used. 

Figure  134  represents  an  interesting  form  of  stone  hammer,  being 
peculiar  in  that  one  portion  has  been  ^lecked  into  such  shape  as  to  au- 
Bwer  OS  a  handle,  instead  of  being  ao  shaped  as  to  require  a  vooden  one. 
Probably  the  stone  originally  bore  some  resemblance  to  its  present  shape. 
There  has  been  a  rode  edge  chipped  upon  the  lower  margin  of  the  head 
of  this  hammer  of  about  one-quarter  of  an  inch  in  width.  When  this 
specimen  was  first  described  by  us,*  it  was  suggested  that  a  handle  had 
been  attached  to  the  present  stone  stem  or  handle ;  but  this  is  improb- 
able. Whether  it  was  used  as  a  weapon  or  a  domestic  tool  is  iudeter* 
minable.    This  is  the  only  specimen  we  have  met  with  of  this  style. 

Figure  135  represents  the  more  usual  shape  and  size  of  these  stone 
hammers,  as  we  find  them  in  New  Jersey.  Of  course  occasional  speci- 
mens of  this  and  other  styles  occur  that  are  several  times  larger.  This 
specimen  is  exactly  five  inches  in  length.  It  was  originally  of  the  ordi- 
nary oval  outline  so  common  to  the  cobble-stones  of  the  river-bed,  and 
afterward  pecked  at  the  head  to  make  it  Batt«r.  It  has  a  very  sha,11ow 
groove  pecked  irregularly  abont  it ;  the  dressing  down  was  apparently 
more  with  a  view  to  obliterate  projecting  angles  than  to  secure  a  de- 

* Amei.  Nat.,  tqL  vi, p.  1S8.       ,,  ,,  ,,     vivvtvh^ 
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pression  or  groove  for  the  liaudle-fosteniD^.  At  tlie  end  or  point  there 
is  a  small  pecked  surface  which  may  have  been  intended  to  produce  a 
blnnter  end,  or  cansed  by  hammering  upon  other  stones,  as  in  using  the 
chisel  or  gouge.  We  have  sometimes  thought  it  possible  that  such  ham- 
mers as  flgnre  135,  which  are  by  no  means  rare,  may  have  been  intended 
as  axes  at  first,  but  in  coaaeqneace  of  the  amount  of  votU.  required,  or 
from  other  cause,  they  were  rejected  by  the  implement-maker.  Were 
there  not  also  hammers  to  which  these  remarks  cannot  be  applied,  and 
tools  that  require  the  use  of  hammers  of  some  kind,  we  should  be  in- 
clined to  adopt  this  view  of  "  unfinished  axes,"  especially  since,  at  that 
time,  as  now,  auy  stone  of  suitable  weight  and  size,  and  conveniently 
manipulated,  might  serve  as  a  hammer. 

Figure  130  represents  a  cobble-stone  hammer,  which  has  puzzled  ns 
considerably.  There  is  a  well-defined  depression  extending  all  aronad 
the  stone  at  one  end,  but  it  is  so  smooth,  and  uniform  in  color  with  the 
natural  surface  of  the  stone,  that  we  are  a  little  puzzled  to  determine 
whether  the  groove  is  natural,  or  whether  tbe  whole  surface  of  the  specie 
men  was  polished  or  worked.  That  thestone  is  well  shaped  for  a  hammer 
is  andoubted,  whether  it  be  a  chance  bowlder  or  not;  also,  it  is  equally 
available  for  hammering  purposes,  with  or  withonta  handle,  not  being  too 
large  to  enable  one  to  secure  a  firm  grip  abput  its  bead,  or  grooved  por- 
tion. There  is  no  indication  of  pecking  at  any  part  of  this  hammer, 
nor  does  it  show  those  slight  inequalities  which  indicate  use  against 
other  equally  hard  or  harder  stones.  This  specimen  was  found  near 
Lambertville,  N.  J.,  and  was  presented  to  the  author  by  Mr.  William  Dean, 
of  that  place,  nhose  interest  in  Indian  antiquities  has  resulted  in  preserv- 
ing many  valnable  specimens.  The  neighborhood  from  which  this  ham- 
mer came  is  quite  rich  in  the  various  classes  of  relics,  and  tbe  fiict  of  this 
specimen  being  found  associated  with  other  implements  is  largely  in 
favor  of  the  idea  that  it,  at  least,  was  in  use  as  a  hammer  by  tbe  Indi- 
ans, even  if  it  was  not  grooved  by  them  in  the  manner  in  which  it  noff 


Figure  137  represents  a  very  handsome  form  of  stone  hammer,  found 
near  the  Delaware  River,  at  Scndder's  Falls — a  locality  quite  rich  in  tbe 
commoner  form  of  relics.  This  specimen,  kindly  lent  by  John  H. 
Scndder,  esq.,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  for  purposes  of  description  and  figur- 
ing, was  found  some  forty  years  ago,  and  has  been  used  as  a  nnt-crackw 
ever  since.  The  specimen  is  a  finely-grained  sandstone,  and  has  been 
carefully  worked  out  into  a  very  bandy  shape  for  hammering  purposes. 
It  measures  eight  and  one-quarter  inches  in  length,  about  four  of  which 
form  the  handle.  The  head  of  the  hammer  is  quadrangular  in  outline; 
the  whole  out«r  and  inferior  inner  lateral  outline  being  at  an  angle  of 
about  forty-five  degrees  with  the  lino  of  tbe  handle.  Both  head  and 
handle  have  a  uniform  thickness  of  two  inches.  There  are  now  but  few 
traces  of  tool-marks  upon  any  part  of  tbe  specimen,  the  inferior  outer 
angle  and  extremity  of  the  handle  alone  showing  a  roughness  of  the  sur- 
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face  which  has  been  so  prodaced.  It  is  probably  ao  aceideotal  fractaring 
of  the  cobble-stone  which  faroisbed  the  geoeral  outline  of  the  speciiAen 
as  it  now  exists,  and  that  the  nneven  surfaces  were  ground  down  to  make 
the  atone  available  as  a  hammer.  Bat  there  la  no  doubt  that  the 
aborigines  could  fracture  stones  into  pretty  mach  the  shape  tbey  desired, 
as  will  be  seen  in  the  scalptared  animals'  heads,  which  were  first  broken 
and  then  smoothed  down  to  correct  dimensions. 

Tbe  outline  drawing  given  above,  of  another  specimen  of  "  handled" 
bammer  shows  a  decided  variation  from  this  example  in  that  tbe  handle 
vras,  and  is,  cylindrical,  whereas  in  figure  137  the  handle  is  flat,  pecked 
only  at  the  end,  and  smoothed  down  with  a  poUshing-stODe.  In  flgare  137, 
also,  there  is  no  trace  of  an  edge ;  as  in  the  example  above  mentioned, 
there  is  nothing  but  blunt  hammer-head  sarfaces  throughout.  This 
specimen  may  have  been  used  as  a  weapon  for  close  combat  j  but  if  ex- 
amined in  connection  with  the  beautifnl  specimen  of  gouge  represented 
-  in  figure  139,  it  will  be  seen  that  one  supplements  tbe  other  admirably, 
and  that,  with  the  two,  charred  vood  conld  be  easily  removed,  or  a 
^'dug-out^canoe  readily  made.  This  specimen  of  hammer  t>ear8  some  gen- 
eral resemblance  to  a  not  uncommon  form  of  pestle,  where  a  portion  of  the 
length  has  been  "  split,"  as  it  were,  giving  tbe  specimen  a  canoe-shaped 
handle  and  a  nearly  circular  bead.  Such  a  specimen  is  always  rough 
on  the  extremity,  showing  that  it  was  used  as  a  pestle,  the  blow  being 
struck  with  tbe  specimen  in  a  vertical  position,  and  not  as  a  hammer. 
We  give  a  figure  of  such  a  pestle  in  chapter  xxiv. 

We  have  never  seen  perforated  hammers  of  the  general  shape  of 
figure  133  from  New  Jersey,  except  in  one  instance,  where  a  fragment 
was  found  that  much  resembled  such  a  perforated  stone  hammer  as 
Nilsson  fignres,*  and  of  which  he  remarks,  "  it  is  of  diorite,  and  of  a 
ver}'  convenient  shape.  It  was  found  in  a  bog  in  3cania,  and  fell  into 
the  bands  of  a  carpenter,  who  provided  it  with  a  handle  and  used  it  a 
long  time  in  his  workshop  as  a  hammer."  Tbe  New  Jersey  fragment 
was  not  as  elaborately  ridged  and  fluted,  but  was  far  more  carefully 
shaped  than  any  perfect  ones  we  have  seen.  Tbe  specimen,  however, 
was  too  fragmentary  to  determine  positively  whether  or  not  it  was  a 
hammer.  Inasmuch  as  we  have  so  many  specimens  of  carefully-drilled 
"banner-stones,"  "gorgets,"  and  some  stone  pipes,  it  appears  strange 
there  should  be  such  an  absence  of  tools  that  have  been  drilled  for 
handles.  We  have  never  yet  seen  a  perfect  or  even  recognizable  frag- 
ment of  an  as  or  hammer  aofDciently  large  to  be  useful  as  a  tool,  that 
was  drilled  for  a  handle  instead  of  having  the  ordinary  groove. 

Stevensf  figures  a  stone  hammer  found  in  Ireland,  not  materially  differ- 
ing from  figure  135,  to  which  we  refer  as  another  example  of  the  curious 
identity  of  the  siiecimens  of  stone- work  found  in  distant  quarters  of  the 
globe.    We  have  not  collected  any  specimens  of  very  large  stone  mauls, 

•  Stone  Age,  p).  vUi,  flg.  178,  p.  69.  tllim  Chips,  p.  557,  fig.  ISl. 
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and  it  is  to  be  presntned  that  they  were  exclasively  used  for 
mmiug  purposes.  Dr.  Wilaon  describes"  those  fonnd  iu  the  copper- 
miQiDg  regions  of  Lake  Superior,  as  "water-worn  bowlders  of  green- 
stone or  porphyry,  ronghly  chipped  in  the  center,  so  as  to  admit 
of  their  being  secured  by  a  withe  aronnd  them.  Bat  others  are 
well  finished,  with  a  siogle  or  doable  grooro  for  attaching  the 
handle  by  which  they  were  wielded.  They  weigh  from  ten  to  forty 
pounds."  It  will  be  noticed  here  that  bis  description  applies  also 
to  the  majority  of  the  specimens  we  have  fonnd  in  New  Jersey, 
where  probably  there  was  no  mining,  though  copper  occurs  about  New 
Brunswick,  Middlesex  County,  New  Jersey,  and  the  surface  tumps  of 
native  copper  were  eagerly  sought  for  and  ntilized  by  the  Indians.  We 
do  not  remember  ever  faariug  met  with  a  stone  hammer  exceeding  ten 
pounds  iu  weight,  the  minimum  weight  of  the  stone  matils  described 
by  Dr.  Wilson }  but  they  may  occur,  however,  as  the  weight  of  the 
largest  grooved  ax  we  have  seen  was  twelve  pounds  lacking  two 
ouuces.t  The  hammers  fonnd  in  New  Jersey  are  usually  made  of  sand- 
stone; but  the  "mauls,"  as  described  by  Dr.  Wilson,  are  sometimes  of 
porphyry,  a  mineral  generally  used  for  fine  axes  and  **  skiuning-knives," 
but  to  our  knowledge  not  at  all  for  hammers. 

Grooved  hammeTa,  for  mining  purposes,  are  described  by  Mr.  Kvans;t 
they  are  similar  to  many  of  the  surface-found  hammers  of  New  Jersey, 
but  are  smaller  generally  than  the  Lake  Superior  "  mauls.*' 

Chaptee  XIV. 

CniSBLS  AND  GOUGES. 

Messrs.  Squier  and  DaviH,§  in  describing  the  various  forms  of  stone  axes 
from  mounds,  as  well  as  from  elsewhere  throughout  the  United  States, 
remark  that  "the  form  of  these  relics  seems  to  have  been  determined  , 
entiroly  by  the  manner  in  which  they  were  designed  to  be  used.  Those 
iutended  for  deadening  trees,  or  as  war-ases,  have  grooves  for  the 
adjustment  of  handles.  There  are  many  which  are  destitate  of  this 
feature,  and  which  were  probably  designed  for  chiseU  or  gouges."  The 
specimens  of  "chisels"  figured,  however,  are  there  also  called,  and 
very  properly,  "  hand-axes,"  and  are  identical  with  those  we  have 
figured  as  "celts."  No  true  chisel  or  gouge — and  they  are  different — 
is  illustrated  or,  we  believe,  referred  to.  The  implement  we  have  called 
a  "  chisel,"  is  an  elongated,  oval,  cobble-stone,  that  haa  been  i>ecked 
over  the  greater  portion  of  its  surface;  it  is  well  rounded  at  one  end,  and 
at  the  other  has  been  carefully  ground  to  a  sharp  cntting-edge.  The 
under  side  is  rounded,  very  nniform  throughout  the  whole  length,  and 
curved  toward  the  ends,  so  that,  while  lying  on  that  side,  it  will  rock  to 
and  fro,  if  touched.    Two-thirds  of  the  upper  surface  have  been  smoothly 

*Piehist.Man,2ded.,  p.  ICl. 

t  In  the  cabinet  of  Micluwl  Nenbold,  esq.,  of  BatliDgton  Coimtj,  Kew  Jenej 

t  Adc.  Stone  Imp.  Oroat  Brit.,  pp.  20S-210. 

f  Amo. Mod. Mias.  Valley  p.  317.  "   "'   '     ■^"^"•'^"^ 
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split  oflF,  makiDg  it,  not  a  hollowed  "  gouge,"  but  a  smooth  cfaisel.  Fig- 
nro  138  is  such  a  specimon.  We  have  gathered  a  large  series  of  the 
l^ind,  sbowiug  tbat  they  were  iutended  for  some  cbisel-Hke  use,  aod  not 
merely  a  chance  variety  of  the  ordiuary  cyliDdrical  celt. 

Ah  we  meet  with  do  stoDe-work  tbat  has  beeu  fashioned  by  snch  an 
implement,  the  natural  inference  is  that  they  were  need  in  conoectioa 
with  wood;  and  no  woodwork  of  the  aborigines  suggests  itself  other 
than  boat>bnildiag,  and  we  have  no  doubt  tbat  logs  were  converted  into 
canoes  with  some  stooo  hammers,  snch  as  we  have  figured  ia  coDnectioa 
with  this  chisel.  It  mast  have  been  a  laborious  process,  comparing 
the  stone  chisel  with  modern  ones;  but  how  else  could  figure  133 
have  been  utilized  t  Moreover,  this  view  of  the  use  of  chisels  is  upheld 
by  Dr.  Daniel  WilsoQ.*  He  writes  in  hia  fascinatiog  work :  "Od  the 
banks  of  the  Scottish  Clyde  the  modern  voynger  from  the  Old  World  looks 
with  peculiar  interest  on  the  growing  fabrics  of  those  huge  steamers 
which  have  made  the  ocean,  that  proved  so  impassable  a  barrier  to  the 
men  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  easy  highway  of  pleasure  and  commerce 
to  us.  The  roar  of  the  iron-forge,  the  clang  of  the  trip-hammer,  the  inter- 
mittent glare  of  the  furnaces,  and  all  the  novel  appliances  of  iroD-ship 
building,  tell  of  the  modern  era  of  steam ;  but,  meanwhile,  underneath 
these  very  ship-builders'  yards  lie  the  memorials  of  ancient  Clyde  fleets, 
in  which  we  are  borne  back,  up  the  stream  of  human  history,  far  into 
prehistoric  times.  The  earliest  recorded  discovery  of  a  Clyde  canoe 
took  place  in  1870,  at  a  depth  of  25  feet  below  the  surface,  on  a  stt« 
known  by  the  apt  designation  of  Saint  Enoch's  Croft,  when  digging  the 
foundation  of  a  church  dedicated,  by  a  strangely  apposite  misnomer,  to 
the  antediluvian  father  of  Methuselah.  This  canoe,  hewn  out  of  a  sin- 
gle oak,  rested  in  a  horizontal  position  on  its  keel,  and  within  it,  near 
the  prow,  lay  a  beauti/itUyJinuhed  stone  ax  or  celt,  •  *  *  doubt- 
less one  of  the  simple  implements  tcith  tckiok  this  primitive  ship  of  the  Clyde 
had  beenfashioTKdinto shape."  It  cannot  bo  urged  that  there  isnoevidence 
of  "  dug-out"  canoes  having  been  used  in  New  Jersey.  We  know  from. 
historical  data  that  the  aborigines  of  tJiis  section  bad  canoes  of  some  sort; 
and,  that  some  dug-outs  were  used,  we  learn  from  the  fact  that  one  was 
found  in  Savannah  River  swamp,  coocerning  which  we  have  the  follow- 
ing :  t  "In  1845,  while  digging  a  canal  on  one  of  the  rice-plantations  on 
the  Savannah  Biver,  only  a  few  miles  distant  from  the  city  of  Savan- 
nah, at  a  depth  of  three  feet  and  a  half  below  the  surface  of  the  swamp, 
the  workmen  came  upon  a  canoe  imbedded  in  the  soil.  It  answered  to 
the  description  of  what  is  familiarly  known  as  a  dugout,  and  had  been 
fashioned  iVom  the  trunk  of  a  cypress  tree."  If  Dr.  Daniel  Wilson  ia 
correct  in  considering  the  oak  log  on  the  Clyde  as  hollowed  by  the  celt 
found  in  it,  which  celt  ia  analogous  to  ours,  (see  figure  26,)  then  snrely 
such  a  chisel,  with  a  hammer,  could  effect  as  much  with  a  cypress  log, 
or  even  the  white  oak,  which  grows  to  such  perfection  in  New  Jersey. 

'  Prebistoric  Man,  2d  ed.,  p.  103. 

tJonr.  Anthrop.  Inst  of  New  York,  vol.  i,p.  67, 18Tl-7^""  '  'l'^''^ 
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Ftgare  139  in  a  curved  chisel  or  "gonge"  proper,  and  is  a  most  bean- 
tiful  specimen  of  workmaDship  in  stone,  being  an  absolntely  perl'ecC 
tool  fashioned  for  some  aingle  particular  purpose.  It  Deeds  but  one 
glance  to  see  vhat  tbe  implement  is  and  what  was  its  use.  It  is  a 
gouge  (figure  139)  of  exactly  five  inches  in  length  ;  is  polished  over  its 
entire  surface,  and  hollowed  throaghoat  the  upper  side.  The  depth  of 
the  depression  is  noiform,  but  it  narrows  equally  with  tbe  slope  of  the 
sides  of  the  implement,  giving  tbe  ridges  above  the  depression  a  nni- 
form  thickness.  At  about  one  inch  from  the  cutting  end,  the  depres- 
sion descends  rapidly  until  it  meets  with  an  upward  curve  of  the  bottom 
or  nnder  side  of  the  gouge.  At  this  angle  is  a  sharp  edge,  beautifully 
worked  and  still  well  preserved,  which  describes  mathematically  nearly 
one-half  of  a  circle.  Ho  modern  gouge  of  steel  is  more  accurately  out- 
lined than  is  this  one. 

Figure  140  represents  one  of  a  pair  of  very  beautiful  gouges  on  the 
cabinetof  Michael Newbold,  esq.,  of  Burlington  County,New  Jersey.  It 
is  of  serpentine,  very  accurately  <iut,  and  highly  polished.  It  measures 
three  aud  three-quarters  inches  in  length,  and  one  inch  and  seven-eighths 
in  width  at  tbe  blade,  which  width  does  not  alter  as  it  nears  the  cutting- 
edge.  Tbe  blade  is  just  two  inches  long,  and  is  beaded  witb  a  curved 
knob,  which  is  separated  from  tbe  blade  by  a  "neck"  measuring 
about  two-thirds  of  the  width  of  the  head  or  "  knob."  The  back 
of  this  implement  is  moderately  curved,  but  less  so  thau  the  gonge  we 
have  already  figured.  Tbe  front  side  is  hollowed  out,  andshows,  by  the 
character  of  its  edge  and  the  curved  surface  of  the  blade  that  the  spec- 
imen was  intended  as  a  gonge;  but  there  is  no  indication  of  hammering 
upon  its  bead,  and  tbis,  we  think,  gives  occasion  for  the  question 
whether  it  could  be  used  as  a  gonge  in  the  absence  of  a  hammer.  It  is 
just  possible  that  wooden  mallets  were  sometimes  used,  but  we  do  not 
believe  they  were,  as,  with  the  tools  in  use,  a  piece  of  wood  of  suitable 
size  and  shape  would  bo  difficult  to  procure,  and  we  know  stone  ham- 
mers were  in  use.  We  shall  find  that  this  objection  is  urged  with  refer- 
ence also  to  another  curious  implement  figured  in  chapter  zxv,  which 
bears  much  resemblance  to  a  chisel. 

We  have  seen  no  other  specimens  of  this  style  of  "gouge,"  except  tbe 
two  mentioned  as  iu  Mr.  ifewbold's  cabinet;  and  that  gentleman  in- 
forms DS  that  be  has  seen  no  other  specimens  from  his  neighborhood, 
where  these  were  found,  or  in  any  cabinet.  The  ridges  at  the  sides  of 
the  blade  in  the  one  figured  are  quite  thick  and  uniform,  while  the  whole 
appearance  of  the  specimen  is  that  of  a  well-finished  metal  tool. 

Mr.  Sqnier  has  figured  in  bis  monograph  on  Hew  York  kboriginal 
monuments,"  a  very  symmetrical  "  stone  nx,"  which  has  a  well-marked 
rim  about  it,  and  an  edge  very  similar  to  that  of  figure  140.  Although 
there  is  so  great  a  diflTerence  in  the  size,  wo  doubt  not  there  was  a  simi- 
larity in  the  uses  to  which  the  two  implements  were  put.  Tbe  one 
'Abor.  Mon.  of  New  Tork,  p.  77,  fig.  16. 
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figured  by  Hr.  Sqaier  is,  of  coarse,  not  aa  az  nt  aU,  and  sbonld  never 
have  beea  so  called. 

Tbe  implements  of  tbemselves  are  not,  we  find,  BafBcient  to  give  ns  a 
correct  or  complete  insigbt  into  aboriginal  ways  of  living  during  tbe 
stone  age.  It  may  be  tbat  implements  and  orDaments  ot  perishable  ma- 
terial were  made  wholly  or  in  part  with  some  sucb  a  tool  as  figure 
140 ;  and  that  only  tbe  tools  are  left  to  ns. 

Mr.  O.  C.  Jones,  jr.,*  in  bis  description  of  the  Savannah  Biver  Swamp 
canoe,  farther  states:  "While  there  were  no  marks  of  sharp-cutting 
tools,  the  evidence  appeared  conclusive  tbat  tbe  charred  portions  of  the 
wood,  both  within  and  witboat,  bad  been  carefully  removed  by  rude 
incisive  implements,  probably  of  stone ;"  and  still  fnrther  on,  "  It  is 
entirely  probable  tbat  the  ordinary  stone  ax  or  chisel  was  the 
only  implement  at  command  for  the  removal  of  the  charred  surface, 
as  the  cypress  tree  was  by  degrees  converted  into  the  convenient  dvg- 
out."  We  agree  with  the  author  as  to  the  dtitel  being  used  as  he  sug- 
gests; or  better  yet,  the  gouge,  as  represented  in  figure  139;  but  not 
the  "  ordinary  stone  ax."  It  is  very  undesirable,  certainly,  to  call  an 
"ax"  a ''chisel",  or  vice  versa,  if  there  is  really  the  difference  between 
the  two  forms  that  we  claim.  Do  not  a  stone  ax  and  a  stone  chisel, 
or  gouge,  differ  as  much  as  do  these  forms  of  tools  made  of  steel,  and  in 
use  tit  tbe  present  time  t  Certainly,  when  such  forms  as  figures  138, 139, 
and  140  were  made,  no  Indian  would  undertake  to  hollow  out  a  cypress 
log  with  an  ordinary  ax,  such  as  we  have  described  in  tbe  third  chap- 
ter of  this  work. 

Some  of  the  English  stone  chisels  fignred  by  Mr.  Evans  bear  much 
resemblance  to  tbe  specimen  we  have  figured  on  page  154 ;  but  none  of 
tbe  gouges  can  in  any  way  compare  with  tbe  beautiful  examples  we 
have  given  in  figures  139  aud  140. 

Chapteb  XT. 

DBILLma-STOIIES. 

There  is  nothing  more  interesting  to  the  arcbteologist  than  drilled 
implements  of  stone.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  such 
drilled  stones  are  rare,  but  only  comparatively  so,  since  the  number  of 
specimens  now  in  museums  and  private  collections  is  considerable,  yet 
they  are  as  nothing  to  the  tens  of  thousands  of  arrow-points  and  allied 
implements.  Their  relative  abundance  may  be  apparent  froh  the  state- 
ment that  during  two  summers  of  collecting  we  have  secured  but 
twenty-four  specimens  for  our  collection  of  about  eight  thousand  ob- 
jects, and  of  the  twenty -four  only  five  can  be  considered  perfect. 

The  object  of  drilling  holes  through  any  of  tbe  stone  implements  used 
by  the  aborigines  was  to  afford  a  convenient  means  of  suspending  such 
articles.     This  particularly  applies  to  thin  objects,  tbat  have  two  or 

•L.C.,p.e8.  ,,, v.v-v-vL^ 
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more  lioles  of  small  diameter,  such  as  those  tbin,  qnadraDgnlar  plates 
80  commouly  found  in  graves,  and  whicti  were  appareatly  breasC-oroa- 
ments. 

"  Mr.  Wallace  has  •  *  *  foand  tbafi  *  *  *  plain  cylinders  of 
imperfect  rock  crystal,  foar  to  eight  iocheslong,  and  one  inch  in  diameter, 
are  made  and  perforated  by  very  low  tribes  on  the  Rio  Negro."  "The 
perforating  of  the  cylinders  crosswise,  or  even  lengthwise,  is  said  to  be 
done  thns :  A  pointed  flexible  leaf-shoot  of  wild  plantain  is  twirled 
with  the  hands  against  the  hard  stone  till,  with  the  aid  of  fine  sand  and 
water,  it  bores  into  and  through  it,  and  this  is  said  to  take  years  to  do."* 

We  shall  6nd  that  in  New  Jersey  also  atone  was  drilled  by  wood,  with 
sand  and  water,  but  not  exclnsively,  for,  on  the  site  of  an  Indian  settle* 
ment  which  was  not  merely  the  locality  of  a  temporary  or  periodical 
sojourn,  we  find  in  comparative  abundance  slender-poiuted  stone 
instruments,  arrow-pointe  in  appearance,  but  which  were  probably 
never  used  for  weapons.  We  have  figured  some  of  these  specimens 
of  so-called  "  arrow-beads"  in  the  American  Naturalist,!  but  reproduce 
them  here  with  a  number  of  others,  under  the  name  of  "  drilliDg-stones." 
That  the  two  forms  of  arrow-points  and  drilling-stones  merge  into  each 
other  ia  very  certaiu,  it  being  but  another  instance  of  that  gradation 
from  one  form  to  another  so  noticeable  in  most  of  the  classes  of  stone 
implements  we  have  thus  far  considered. 

Figure  141  is  an  unbroken  specimen  of  the  slender-bodied,  square- 
based,  jasper  implements,  which  we  suppose  to  have  been  designed  for 
drilling.  We  were  once  confident  that  such  an  implement  could  have 
bad  no  other  significance  than  as  an  arrow-point,  and  wondered  why  Sir 
John  Lubbock  should  "  express  this  opinion  only  nnder  reserve,"  in  stat- 
ing the  possibility  of  their  being  arrow-heads.  This  specimen,  with  a 
nnmtter  of  others,  gathered  during  the  summer  of  1871,  were  all  charac- 
terized  by  a  comparatively  small  base,  which  did  not  seem  to  interfere 
with  their  use  as  arrow-heads.  During  the  summer  of  the  present  year 
we  made  carefdl  search  in  a  former  ludian  town,  and  gathered  a  very 
large  series,  and  two  constant  features  of  the  series  convince  us  of  the 
propriety  of  calling  them  drilling-stones.  First,  the  majority  have  bases 
entirely  too  large  for  arrow-points,  and  all  have  bases  wbich  would  be 
a  defect  in  the  arrow-head,  if  sncb  they  were ;  secondly,  none  have  sharp 
points,  while  many  have  been  broken  square  off  at  the  point,  showing 
that  when  in  use  the  strain  was  there ;  and  again,  in  many  tiie  points 
ore  rounded  &y  rubbing,  and  are  highly  poUthei.  Figure  141  is  carefully 
chipped  and  has  never  been  used,  the  edges  of  the  flake-marks  being 
still  sharp.  The  base  has  been  chipped  to  a  sharp  edge,  showing  it  was 
inserted  into  some  kind  of  handle,  and  not  held  between  the  fingers  as 
was  sometimes  the  case. 

Fignre  142  is  a  much  smaller  specimen  of  drilling-stone  of  the  same 

'  Earl;  Hist,  of  Mnnkiod ;  Ty lor,  3d  ed.,  p.  190.    London,  1S70. 
t  Vol.  vi,  pp.  205, 6-14. 
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general  oatline.  It  is  carefQlly  chipped  from  slate,  has  the  base  sharply 
edged  at  its  lower  margin,  and  leas  so  Dpon  the  sides.  The  stem  or  drill 
has  probably  been  longer,  is  nearly  cylindrical,  and  is  highly  polished 
at  the  end,  which  we  think  clearly  indicates  the  use  of  this  little  imple- 
ment. The  size  of  thia  specimen  suggests  the  probability  of  its  having 
been  attached  to  a  handle,  and  that  it  was  then  driven  by  a  to  and  fro 
moUon.  In  some  of  the  specimens  of  "  breast-plates "  which  we  have, 
there  is  a  series  of  "half  ridges  in  the  hole,  showing  apparently  where 
the  drill  stopped  to  make  a  retnrn  motion.  These  ridges  are  similar 
in  appearance  to  those  in  the  larger  drilled  holes  of  "  banner-stones," 
which,  being  perforated  with  a  hollow  drill,  (probably  a  section  of  reed,) 
have  unbroken  circles  lining  the  holes;  while,  when  the  stone  drill  was 
nsed,  it  has  prodaced,  at  least  in  some  cases,  a  broken  or  half  circle. 

Figure  143  is  another  example  of  the  sqnare-based  drill ;  it  is  of  slate, 
well  chipped,  and  more  fancifully  oatlined  at  the  base.  The  stem  or 
drilling  portion  is  quite  long  and  aobroken,  except  the  extreme  point, 
which  was  probably  never  very  sharp.  The  stem  is  flatter  than  usual, 
bot  quite  stout,  with  a  well-defined  median  ridge  the  whole  length.  This 
specimen  has  a  very  arrow-head  like  appearance  in  its  general  outline. 
It  ia  large  enough  to  be  held  in  the  hand  for  nse  in  the  manner  sug- 
gested. Why  the  baae  should  be  made  somewhat  flaring,  or  "barbed" 
at  its  junction  with  the  stem,  is  not  clear,  for,  even  if  the  object  was 
used  as  an  arrow-head,  such  a  feature  would  not  be  of  any  valne.  Such 
a  shaped  base  is  not  nncomon,  however,  in  the  slate  drills;  but  the 
specimens  of  this  mineral  are  usually  nothing  but  bases. 

Figure  m  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  carefully  chipped  yellow  jasper,  a 
"drill"  unquestionably,  bat  the  drilling  portion  is  uufortanately  gone. 
This  Instance,  however,  is  instructive,  inasmuch  aa  the  size'  of  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  specimen  throws  light  upon  these  implements  as 
a  class.  If  any  doubt  existed  in  the  minds  of  others  abont  the  smaller 
specimens,  certainly  it  is  clear  that  figure  144  is  not  an  arrow-head. 
Nor  can  it  be  said  that  it  is  uafinisbed.  The  edges  of  the  quadrangular 
base  are  carefully  chipped,  and  the  lower  margin  in  this  specimen,  as 
Id  the  preceding  one,  is  brought  to  what  wonid  be  considered  in  a  knife 
a  good  "  catting  "  edge.  Such  a  chipped  jasper,  inserted  into  a  wooden 
handle,  and  operated  with  a  bow-drill,  or  held  in  the  hand  and  operated 
by  a  wrist-motion,  wonId  prove  satisfactory  to  the  savage,  to  whom 
time  was  a  matter  of  no  importance.  Many  of  the  drilled  stones,  how- 
ever, were  of  much  softer  material  than  this  jasper,  and  so  would  be 
perforated  without  mach  diflScnIty. 

Figure  145  is  an  instance  of  bow  roadily  the  drilling-stone  passes  into 
the  arrow-point  proper.  We  incline  to  the  opinion  that  thisisadrilling- 
stone  and  not  an  arrow-point,  as  the  point  or  stem  is  well  defined,  and 
appears  to  have  been  worn  rather  than  broken.  This  specimen  possesses 
peculiar  interest,  in  that  it  has  decomposed  to  snch  an  extent  as  to  now 
scarcely  possess  the  consistency  of  chalk.  Wb^ttjue:;;  U^i^^^^gr^  of 
8.  Mia.  115 21 
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softening  is  a  matter  of  yeara  or  not  we  will  ootconjeetare;  bat  it  is 
strange  that  a  stone  once  hard  enoagb  to  t>e  nsed  for  drilliDg  other 
stone  sboald  become  so  rotten. 

Figaro  146  represents  one  of  those  specimens  which  we  have  before 
described'  as  an  arrow-point.  The  specimen  is  of  slate,  and  varies 
from  the  sqaare-based  specimens,  only  in  having  the  junction  of  the 
stem  and  base  less  distinctly  indicated. 

Figure  147  represents  a  specimen  of  slate  drilling-stone  with  the 
largest  base  we  have  as  yet  met  with.  The  specimen  at  present  has 
much  the  appearance  of  a  shortrhandled,  large-bowled  spoon.  As  in 
figure  144,  there  con  be  no  confoanding  this  ftBgment  with  an  arrow- 
point.  Judging  from  the  slight  bend  in  that  portion  of  the  stem  wbicb 
remains,  we  should  consider  the  end  of  the  stem  to  have  been  tamed 
very  considerably  "  to  one  side ;"  a  peculiarity,  however,  not  confined 
to  this  specimen  or  its  class.  Some  arrow-points  have  a  similar  bend 
at  their  points,  which  appears  usually  to  be  dne  to  some  peculiarity  in 
the  mineral  rendering  this  shape  necessary.  We  recall  picking  np  a 
small  slate  arrow-point,  that  had  both  the  point  and  the  base,  which 
were  narrower  than  the  body  of  tbe  specimen,  twisted  in  the  same  di- 
rection, making  the  specimen  describe  a  part  of  a  circle.  This  specimen 
was  well  chipped,  and  not  crooked,  becanse  "tbe  work  of  a  beginner ,"88 
was  suggested,  but  its  shape  was  rather  owing  to  the  the  whim  of  the 
arrow-maker — a  shape  more  difflcnlt  to  chip  snceessftally  than  if  it  were 
straight.  The  base  of  this  specimen  is  well  chipped,  being  at  every 
portion  of  tbe  margin  brought  to  a  good  edge.  The  flakes  struck  off 
were  unasually  large,  but  five  being  taken  fi^m  one  of  the  sides. 

Figure  148  is  a  finely-shaped  flragment,  chipped  &om  yellow  jasper. 
In  this  example,  the  base  is  quite  wide,  bat  not  long,  not  exceeding  tbe 
fragment  of  the  stem  which  remains.  It  is  well  chipped  on  both  sides, 
and  baa  a  beveled,  and  not  a  cutting  edge.  Held  by  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  stem,  this  specimen  woold  make  an  excellent  scraper,  and  possibly 
these  broken  specimens,  with  this  shaped  base,  were  thus  utilized. 
The  8t«m  exhibits  a  well-marked  n<edian  ridge,  so  fbr  as  the  fragment 
extends,  from  which  it  is  equally  chipped  to  the  edge,  giving  the  stem, 
viewed  iu  section,  a  diamond  shape  j  the  median  angles  being  nearly  as 
well  defined  as  the  onter  ones. 

Figore  119  r^resents  a  small  specimen  of  chipped  jasper  drill,  classed 
previonslyf  as  an  arrow-point.  This  specimen  is  somewhat  interesting 
from  the  fact  of  its  strong  resemblance  to  specimens  of  arrow-heads 
from  Scandinavia,  figured  by  Professor  Nilsson-f  The  only  variation 
in  tbe  specimens  &om  the  two  countries  is,  that  tbe  one  &om  Sew  Jer- 
sey is  better  chipped  than  the  other ;  tbe  latter  not  being,  we  think, 
used  as  an  arrow-bead. 

Figure  150  is  a  crooked,  rndely-shnped  specimen,  noticeably  flat  upon 

*  Amer.  Nat.,  vol.  vi,  p.  206.  I  Amer.  Nat.,  vol.  Ti,  p.  214. 

t  Stone  Ak«,  pi.  ii,  flg.  36,  aod  pL  xri,  fig.  SS6. 
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one  side,  and  nDusaally  ridged,  uneTeo,  auH  ronghl;  chipped  upon  tbe 
other.  This  specimeD  had  loog  been  lying  in  oar  drawer  of  arrow-points, 
bnt  in  experimenting  with  it  on  a  breast-plate,  its  crooked  point  was 
found  to  take  hold  admirably,  and  by  twisting  it  to  and  fro  we  mnde 
each  progress  in  drilliDg  slate,  and  that  withoat  mach  wear  uj>oo  the 
specimen,  that  we  at  once  classed  it  as  a  drilling-stone. 

Figures  151  and  152  represeat  two  forms  of  jasper  drilling-stoneB 
which  are,  however,  nearly  allied.  They  present  a  marked  difference  from 
the  others,  in  that  the  bases  are  not  so  different  in  breadth  from  the 
stems  of  the  implements. 

Pignre  151  ia  remarkably  straight,  beaatifalty  chipped,  and  has,  as 
osnal,  the  edges  quite  sharp.  In  fact  the  base,  in  its  shape,  saggesta 
the  possibility  of  its  having  been  used  id  drilling  ont  the  bowla  of  soap- 
stone  smoking-pipes.  The  base  is  bowl-shaped  in  ontline,  and  readily 
cats  Boapstone.  Were  tbe  stem  a  little  more  slender  we  shonld  incline 
to  tlie  opinion  that  it  was  used  to  drill  the  stem  of  the  pipe,  and  tbe  base 
the  bowl  of  tbe  pipe.  Figure  152  is  mnch  smaller,  and  like  an  arrow- 
point.  The  base  i^  oval  in  outline,  the  width  decreasing  gradually  as  it 
passes  into  the  stem  portion  of  tbe  implement.  We  doubt  not  the  mode 
of  QSing  flgares  161  aod  152  was  identical,  and  also  that  both  were  used 
in  drilling  other  stones. 

Figures  153  and  154  are  "  points  ",  or  the  drilling-ends  of  such  speci- 
mens as  we  have  been  describing.  They  are  quite  abundant,  wherever 
the  bases  with  or  without  "stems"  occur,  and  occasionally  we  have 
been  able  to  find  two  fragments  that  "  &t."  These  "  points"  are  always 
roanded  or  blunt,  and  the  sides,  for  a  short  distance  only,  are  smooth, 
as  though  tbey  were  intended  for  drilling  only  very  thin  plates  of  stone. 
The  thin,  polished  slate  "  breast-plates,"  are  by  far  the  most  namerons 
examples  of  perforated  atones  that  occur  in  Xew  Jersey ;  next  come 
tbe  thicker,  flat,  quadrangular  stones,  with  a  single  perforation  at  one 
end.  We  think  it  very  probable  that  snch  specimens  were  drilled  exclu- 
sively with  the  species  of  implements  we  bavebeen  figuring  in  this  chap- 
ter. These  shallow  drillings  have  never  that  wonderful  acooracy  char- 
acteristic of  the  banner-stones,  and  the  two  depressions,  which  meet  in 
the  middle  of  the  stones,  in  the  breast  plates,  are  not  always  opposite 
each  other,  wbile  they  have  just  snch  an  amonnt  of  irregalarity  as 
might  be  expected  from  a  stone  drill,  held  in  the  hand,  and  which  had 
as  crooked  a  point,  for  instance,  as  figure  150.  Certainly,  in  the  same 
stone,  there  is  freqnently  a  difference  in  the  character  of  the  perfora- 
tions, as  though  the  boring  of  one-half  the  hole  dulled  the  drill,  and  a 
new  one  was  nsed  npon  the  opposite  side ;  and  this  difference  appears 
to  be  explained  when  we  look  over  a  series  of  these  pointed  arrow-head- 
like implements  which  we  have  considered  as  the  tools  wherewith  the 
perforations  were  made. 

Figure  155  represents  a  perfect  example  of  a  form  of  implement  of 
which  we  have  collected  three  specimens.    We  have  clmed  it  as  a 
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drilliDg-Btone,  becnase  it  might  liave  been  used  for  such  a  purpose;  bat 
it  was  apparently  never  used,  but  lost  or  discardecl  as  soon  as  made. 
The  specimen  is  a  chipped  piece  of  slaty  locb,  foor  and  seven-eighths 
iDcbes  Id  len^.  The  bead  or  point  is  narrower  than  the  main  portion 
of  the  implement,  oval  in  outline,  and  somewhat  jiointed.  Abont  an 
inch  from  the  point  there  is  a  slight  contraction  of  tbe  oatliae,  when  it 
again  widens  and  retains  a  uniform  width  of  an  inch  and  one-foorth. 
The  aides  are  well  chipped  and  broBght  to  a  good  edge,  as  is  also  the 
base  of  tbe  specimen,  which  is  slightly  ronnded. 

Figare  156  represents  a  beautiful  example  of  chipping  in  white  qoartz, 
the  specimea  being  tbe  bead,  apparently,  of  sncb  an  instroment  as  fig- 
ure 155.  As  tbe  three  preceding  examples  are  all  of  slate,  this 
one  is  figured  to  show  that  the  same  instrument  occurs  in  different 
materials.  Although  there  is  no  indication  of  poli^  upon  tbe  point  of 
this  specimen,  we  believe  it  to  be  a  drilling-stone — possibly  one  which 
was  broken  before  being  nsed.  We  find,  by  experiment,  that  with  it 
but  little  time  and  labor  are  necessary  to  drill  through  tbe  ordinary 
^'  breast-plates,"  such  as  those  described  in  the  fiillowing  chapter. 

We  would  also  call  attention  to  tbe  similarity  of  this  specimen  with 
tbe  "scraper,"  figure  129.  There  is  indeed  little  or  no  difference, 
except  that  in  figure  166  there  is  no  chipped  or  beveled  edge  for 
scraping,  as  in  figure  129.  It  suggests,  in  itself,  therefore,  that  when 
an  implement  lilie  figure  155  became  broken,  snch  a  fragment  as  figure 
156  would  usually  be  chipped  smooth  upon  the  broken  surface  Euid  thus 
converted  into  a  scraper.  This  would  explain  the  presence  of  points, 
such  as  the  scrapers,  figures  128  and  129  have,  which  features  do  not 
appear  to  have  any  value  so  £u  as  the  use  of  tbe  specimens  as  '*  scrap- 
ers" goes,  and  indeed,  to  us,  they  seem  a  great  objectioa  as  they  make 
the  instrument  much  more  difficult  to  hold. 

Fignre  157  represents  a  very  ronghly-cbipped  implement  of  slate, 
which  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  specimen,  figure  165.  We  unhesitat- 
ingly pronounce  it  to  be  a  drilling-stone,  ioasmnch  as  at  the  pointed  end 
there  is  a  polished  surface,  which  has  escaped  the  general  weathering 
which  the  specimen  has  undergone.  In  this  specimen  it  will  be  noticed 
that  tbe  narrow  portion  or  waistis  nearer  the  middle  than  is  figure  155, 
so  that  tbe  "  head"  is  very  nearly  one-half  the  total  length  of  the  io- 
strument  itself.  The  sides  of  the  specimen  throughout  their  whole  ex- 
tent are  brought  by  chipping,  to  cutting  edges  as  sharp  as  those  of  the 
majority  of  arrow-points  or  "  flint "  hatchets.  If  viewed  horizont^ly, 
figure  157  appears  to  be  a  slender  tomahawk,  and  allied  closely  to  some 
of  the  forms  of  "rude  implements"  which  we  have  described;  the  nar- 
row middle  appearing  to  be  notched  for  the  better  fastening  of  a  handle. 
If  such  was  tbe  use  and  object  of  this  specimen,  then  what  we  Dov  con- 
sider tbe  "  base  "  was  tbe  front  or  catting  edge,  and  this  it  baa  ea- 
tainly  never  been,  inasmuch  as  it  is  by  &r  the  most  blunt  and  irregolar 
portion  of  the  margin  of  tbe  implement 
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The  polished  point,  to  which  we  have  allnded,  shows  that  the  par- 
pose  of  this  implement  was  to  drill  other  stooes,  aud,  although  the  min- 
eral of  which  it  is  made  has  saffered  softeniog  to  some  extent  by  long 
exposure,  still  with  sand  and  water  it  will  now  drill  ordinary  breast- 
plates. 

Figure  15S  presents  another  form  of  chipped  slate,  bearing  some  re- 
semblance  to  figure  155,  which  we  have  classed  with  the  drilling-stones, 
bnt  wheiher  correctly  or  not  we  are  by  no  means  certain.  They  are 
abundant ;  almost  always  associated  with  the  preceding  forms,  and  al- 
ways made  of  slate.  The  one  figured  is  a  good  example  of  this  class. 
It  is  rudely  chipped,  three  inches  long,  and  two  wide,  at  the  widest  por- 
tion of  the  specimen.  The  point  is  snfiQciently  sharp  to  drill  the  thinner 
"breast-plates,"  one  side  at  a  time. 

Mr.  Evans  has  flgnred*  six  specimens  of  fiint  implements,  which  he 
denominates  '*  borers,  awla,  or  drills."  Four  of  them  are  very  nearly 
identical  with  several  we  bare  figured  in  the  foregoing  pages  of  this 
chapter.  Probably  the  most  noticeable  difference  ia,  which  in  sncb  of 
Mr.  Evans's  figures  as  have  broad  bases,  they  are  nlncb  less  elaborately 
chipped  than  the  Kew  Jersey  examples  of  the  same  implement.  What- 
ever may  be  the  advantage  of  true  fiint,  which  we  do  not  have,  over 
some  veins  of  jasper,  which  we  do  have  (not  in  New  Jersey,  but  near  it) 
in  abundance,  it  is  certain  that  the  majority  of  our  specimens,  as  scrap- 
ers, drilling-stones,  &c.,  are  manufactared  with  greater  elegance,  and 
evince  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  "flint-chipping"  art.  The 
English  specimens  of  "  drills  "  appear  to  be  all  "  flakes  "  which  have  had 
their  edges  chipped,  that  the  requisite  shape  might  be  given  to  the 
specimen.  The  New  Jersey  specimens,  on  the  contrary,  are,  lifce  arrow- 
heads, chipped  entire,  from  a  fragment  of  jasper,  or,  it  may  be,  from  a 
jasper  pebble,  and  no  portion  of  the  surface  is  a  part  of  the  natural  sur- 
face of  the  rock. 

Two  of  the  specimens  figured  by  Mr.  Evans  are  quite  blnnt  at  the 
ends,  but  not  more  so  than  some  of  the  drilling-stones  which  we  have 
figured.  These  blunt  forms  Mr.  Evans  thinks  may  have  been  arrow- 
points,  and  not  drills.  Prof.  Charles  Bau,  of  New  York,  has  given  us  a 
most  interesting  pax>er  on  drilling  in  8tone,t  in  which  he  claims  that  a 
wooden  drill,  with  sand  and  water,  was  one  method  in  use  during  the 
stone  age,  for  perforating  stone.  We  do  not  doubt  that  he  is  correct  as 
to  the  larger  holes  drilled  through  polished  atone  ornaments,  banner- 
stones,  and  pipes ;  but  we  hold  to  our  opinion  as  to  the  use  of  the  speci- 
mens we  have  described  ia  this  chapter. 

We  quote  one  paragraph  of  Prof.  Ban's  paper,  as  bearing  upon  the 

qnestion  of  tbe  purpose  of  the  specimens  illustrated  in  this  chapter. 

Prof.  Ran  writes:  "  Mr.  Desor  thinks  it  probable  that  tbe  drilling  was 

efiectcd  by  means  of  very  thin  flakes  of  flint  flxed  around  a  stick,  which 

*Aqc.  Stone  Imp.  of  Qreat  Brit,,  pp.  ite^Sdl. 

ttimitbsouiaii  Report  for  lS6&-'69,  p.  303.  n  vivtmv,;l\^ 
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vaa  made  to  tnra  in  sncli  way  as  to  separate  a  portioa  of  the  stone, 
whicb,  when  the  perforation  was  accomplished,  wonld  fail  to  the 
ground."  A  drilling-stick  of  this  description  really  may  have  served 
for  perforating  soft  itone«,  but  conld  not  be  snccessfully  applied  to 
bard  materials."  Wo  bave  carefully  examined  in  detail  all  our  speai- 
mens  of  "  breast-plates"  from  slate  and  other  minerals,  and  find  that 
the  holes  tbrongh  them  can  be  duplicated  by  the  aid  of  any  of  the 
specimens  we  have  figured,  merely  twirling  the  drill  between  the  thumb 
and  fingers. 

Figure  159  represents  a  dat  slab  of  very  hard,  finely  grained  sandstone, 
which  in  outline  bears  some  resemblance  to  a  small  mammal,  croncbiDg 
down;  as  a  moskrat  or  small  rabbit  This  resemblance  may  be  ac- 
cidental, and  the  outline  prodaced  in  the  more  prosaic  use  of  a  whet- 
stone, as  the  margins  are  all  polished  and  cut  by  contact  with  other 
stones.  The  five  deep  cats  upon  the  side  of  the  specimen  have  been  arti- 
ficially produced,  aud  while  they  bear  some  resemblance  to  grooves 
on  polisbing-stones,  such  as  were  used  in  sharpening  celts  and  skinning- 
stones,  we  rather  incline  to  the  opinion  that  they  were  made  to  give  the 
stone  a  more  animal-like  appearance. 

We  shall  again  refer  to  the  specimen  in  chapter  xviii. 

The  object  of  placing  the  specimen  in  the  present  chapter,  is  to  refer 
more  particularly  to  the  hole  drilled  throagh  it,  which,  if  the  stone  be  a 
representation  of  an  animal,  corresponds  to  the  eye. 

When  the  specimen  taken  from  a  grave  was  procured,  there  was  on  each 
side  of  the  stone,  where  the  perforation  now  is,  a  shallow  circular  depres- 
sion, with  a  "  nipple"  in  the  center,  showing  that  a  perforation  bad  been 
commenced ;  the  drill  used  being  a  hollow  reed.  This  of  itself  added  to 
the  animal-tike  appearance.  By  the  aid  of  the  two  stone  drills  (figures 
161, 162)  we  completed  the  perforation ;  accomplishing  it  after  elevui 
boors  of  not  difficult  but  rather  tiresome  labor.  While  drilling,  which 
was  done  by  simply  twirling  the  drills  to  and  fro,  we  kept  the  specimen 
under  water.  The  drill,  figure  1G2,  is  of  slate,  and  comparatively  soft,  but 
it  did  not  wear  away  more  rapidly  than  the  jasper  specimen,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  latter  continually  splintering ;  the  splinters  amounting  to 
about  the  same  as  the  gradual  wear  of  the  softer  specimen.  Figure 
160  represents  a  fragment  of  a  large  "breast-plate,"  very  carefully 
polished  along  the  edges,  and  smooth  on  the  broad  surfaces.  When 
found,  there  was  a  single  bole  drilled  through  it,  the  uppermost  one  in 
the  specimen  as  now  figured.  The  mineral  is  a  dense  sandstone,  but 
more  yielding  than  the  "  animal"  carving,  figure  159.  With  the  softer 
drill,  figure  1C2,  we  made  the  nine  perforations  seen  in  the  illustration. 
The  time  occupied  in  drilling  each  hole  varied  from  a  half  to  three-quar- 
ters of  an  hour ;  the  wear  upon  the  implement  was  sciircely  appreciable. 
Considering  that  thin  plates  of  stone  were  so  frequently  perforated  by  tie 
aborigines  that  they  might  be  suspended  to  the  person,  and  that 
*  PalsflttM,  &D.,  p.  359. 
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implemeats  of  stone  adminibly  adapted  to  sach  ^ork  are  so  abandant, 
we  are  of  opinion  that  our  euggestioDS  as  to  tbe  use  of  the  latter  are 
substantially  correct." 

Chapter  XVI. 

BREAST -PLATES  AMD  GORGETS. 

Oti  the  site  of  ancieDt  Indian  towns,  throttghoat  the  whole  State,  or 
wherever  evidencee  occar  of  a  fierce  battle,  and  in  every  grave  we  have 
o|M-ned,  are  found  tablets  of  easily-worked  stone,  varying  in  length  and 
Outline,  and,  as  a  rale,  carefully  polished,  and  perforated  with  one,  twd, 
or  more  holes.  Such  stone  ornatnents — and  they  were  intended  merely 
as  oruamentti — we  have  called  "  breast-plates,"  because  found  lying  near 
the  breast  of  skeletons  in  the  graves  which  we  have  examined,  or  "  gor- 
gets," a  good  name  for  them,  suggested  by  Squier  and  Davis. 

We  have  said  that  these  breast-plates  or  gorgets  vary  in  shape  and 
size,  which  is  the  case,  but  those  found  in  New  Jersey  are  most  usually  of 
the  Hhape  of  our  first  illustration,  (figure  103,)  and  vary  only  in  other 
details  from  this,  which  may  be  considered  tbe  typical  form.  The  min- 
eral of  whi«h  they  are  made  varies  much,  but  Done  have  been  found  of 
stone  as  hard  as  porphyry. 

Figure  163  is  four  and  five-sixteenths  inches  long  and  one  inch  and  five- 
eighths  wide  at  the  middle;  this  specimen  has  been  drilled  in  two  places 
fmm  each  side  until  the  dejtressions  met,  the  distance  between  tbe 
boles  on  one  side  being  exactly  four-fifths  of  an  inch,  a  distance  noticed 
particnlarly  by  Sqnier  and  DaTts,^  fn  several  of  Uie  specimens  tbey 
figured.  They  remark,  "It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  boles  in  the  three 
specimens  first  noticed,  as  also  in  some  of  those  which  follow,  are 
placed  exactly  four-fifths  of  an  inch  apart.  This  conld  hardly  have 
been  tbe  result  of  accident.  These  relics  were  found  at  different  locali- 
ties, several  miles  distant  from  each  other."  If  this  similarity  of  dis- 
tance between  tbe  perforations  was  intentional,  it  would  seem  that 
the  stone  had  some  use  other  than  merely  as  a  breost-ornamenL  Cer- 
tainly, in  sncb  case,  tbe  mere  distance  separating  the  holes  could  have 
had  no  special  use.  In  figure  163  this  distance  is  variable,  inasmaoh 
as  tbe  hole  is  obliquely  drilled,  and  so  produces  a  greater  space  between 
the  two  perforations  on  one  side  than  on  tbe  other.  This  crooked  drill- 
ing and  unequal  interspacing  is  qnite  common,  and  seems  more  strange 
when  the  nccnracy  of  the  drilling  in  "banner-stones,"  which  were  much 
more  elaborate  ornaments,  is  taken  into  consideration.  The  rude  drilling 
of  some  breast-plates  may  indicate  that  they  ore  older  than  banner-stones, 
and  were  fashioned  when  the  art  of  drilling  was  not  much  advanced. 
*  Mr.  John  Evans,  of  England,  Tefeiring  ia  detail  to  tbe  varions  forms  in  a  small 
collection  of  antiqnities  forwarded  to  him  by  tbe  antbor,  writes  of  a  slate  drill,  itfae 
tiiKile  of  fig.  142 :  "I  imagine  it  to  bave  been  an  awl  or  boring-tool  for  eoft  eabstances, 
such  as  leatber."  While  this  is  very  probable,  we  think  we  have  shown  clearly  that 
these  "aoft"  drills  are  capable  of  drilling  hi  stone, 
t  Anc.  Mod.  Miss.  Valley, p.  837.  i,,,iii, ,    ,  s^immvh^ 
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Oq  one  Bide,  at  tbe  extreme  end  of  thia  specimen,  figare  163,  is  a  row  of 
short  notches  carefully  cut,  and  of  a  size  throughout.  Such  notches 
being  better  preserved  on  tbe  nest  figure,  we  will  reserve  our  remarks 
coDceruing  them  until  that  specimen  is  described.  Figure  1C3  was  prob> 
abl;  considerably  harder  when  fashioned  into  a  gorget.  It  has  nuder- 
gotie  a  process  of  decomposition  which  has  made  it  chalky  on  the  sur- 
face, while  the  interior  has  not  been  unaffected.  Tbe  specimen  is  of  a 
reddish-brown  slate  with  a  greasy  feel,  similar  to  that  experienced  by 
the  collector  in  handling  milky  gaartz,  but  to  a  greater  degree. 

Tbe  length  and  general  shape  of  sucb  breast-plates  as  flgore  163  have 
rendered  them  peculiarly  liable  to  be  broken,  especially  when  lying  near 
or  upon  the  surface  of  our  long-cnltirated  fields.  Fsaally  sucb  speci- 
mens, when  BO  found,  are  but  halves,  or  even  smaller  fragments ;  and 
whole  ones  are  to  be  looked  for  only  in  tbe  graves.  Figure  163  was  taken 
from  a  grave,  in  a  little  natural  mound,  on  tbe  tract  of  marsh  known  aa 
Bear  Swamp,  near  Lawrence,  Mercer  Coonty,  New  Jersey.  Associated 
with  this  breast-plate  were  several  arrow-points  and  au  ax.  Figure 
164  represents  a  most  interesting  specimen  of  breast-plate.  Its  shape 
is  peculiar,  the  number  of  boles  uuusual,  and  the  series  of 'notches  at 
the  rounded  end  a  marked  feature  of  the  specimen.  'The  npper  mar- 
gin measures  two  and  tbree-fonrths  of  an  inch  in  length ;  the  loafer,  a 
trace  over  one  inch  and  a  half.  The  notched  end  is  rounded  at  the  an- 
gles, and  tbe  curves  thence  continue  as  a  reversed  and  longer  curve  along 
the  sides.  Tbe  oblique  end  has  been  as  careftilly  polished  as  the  flat 
surfaces.  Tbe  boles,  four  in  number,  were  roughly  drilled  and  evi- 
dently in  pairs,  and  not  promiscuously  or  even  at  one  time.  The  pair 
qaite  near  together  are  larger  than  tbe  others,  Irregularly  drilled,  and  are 
in  the  center  of  the  plate.  The  other  pair,  bett«r  drilled,  and  smaller, 
are  at  tbe  angles  of  the  oblique  end  of  the  specimen,  'llie  chief  feature 
of  interest  connected  with  this  specimen  is  the  series  of  carefully  cut 
notches,  very  regularly  distributed  along  the  curved  end  of  the  plate ; 
eleven  ononesideand  nine  on  tbeotber.  Tbe  nine  notches  npon  the  under 
side  are  not  mere  continnations  of  tbe  others,  but  are  distinct,  in  some 
instances  not  being  opposite  the  others.  The  thought  naturally  arises, 
what  do  these  uotebes  indicate  t  We  believe  that,  as  tbe  specimen  was 
a  breast-plate  or  a  breast-ornament,  these  notches  were  a  record  of  the 
number  of  fights  in  which  tbe  wearer  was  engaged,  or  of  scalps  taken. 
Tbe  notches  cannot  be  said  to  be  either  useful  or  ornamental  for  a 
breast-plate,  they  are  not  requisite  at  all,  as  are  holes  for  suspending  the 
same,  whUe  they  are  too  inconspicuous  to  be  considered  merely  orna- 
mental markings.  The  natural  inference,  therefore,  is  that  they  are  in- 
tended as  a  "  record." 

Figure  165  represents  a  diftierent  form  of  Btone  ornament  which  may 
have  been  suspended  by  a  cord  so  as  to  hang  in  front  of  tbe  breast,  or 
was  suspended  from  the  terminal  lobe  of  the  ear.  At  any  rate,  it  was 
designed  for  ornament  and  not  for  any  other  purpose,  as  has  been  sag- 
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gested,  such  as  a  flsbing-Iine  weight  or  a  sinker.  This  epecimeD  is  Dot 
smoothly  flnished,  nor  accurately  outlined,  as  is  usual  with  this  pattern 
of  ornameDtal  stones.  The  hole  is  nearly  uoiform  in  vidth,  from  side  to 
aide,  being  somewhat  more  flaring  upon  the  '*  wrong"  side,  or  that 
which  is  not  marked  with  oruamental  lines.  These  lines  are  an  interest- 
ing feature  of  this  specimen.  They  are  much  less  distinct  than  the 
notches  in  Sgure  164,  and  are  more  than  double  their  length ;  the  spaces 
between  them  are  much  wider,  and  the  lines  themselves  are  engraved 
upon  the  Bides  of  tbe  stone,  instead  of  on  the  end ;  yet,  with  all  these  dif- 
ferences, their  object  was  no  doubt  identical  with  that  of  the  notches  in 
figure  164.  About  the  perforation  of  this  specimen  are  also  four  lines, 
nmilar  in  depth  and  width  to  those  upon  the  sides,  which  are  drawn  at 
such  angles  to  each  other  as  to  meet  above,  at  each  side,  and  beneath, 
making  a  diamond-shaped  fignre.  Whether  this  was  merely  for  orna- 
mentation, or,  like  tbe  side  markings,  for  a  record  of  certain  events,  is 
not  determined,  but  the  probability  is  that  it  was  only  to  compensate 
for  tbe  general  roughness  of  the  specimen  both  as  to  shape  and  sur&ce. 

Figure  166  represents  a  iwlisbed  serpentine  specimen  of  the  same 
general  character  as  tbe  preceding  one.  It  is  longer,  but  of  the  same 
width ;  it  is  considerably  thinner,  flat  upon  both  sides,  and  more  highly 
polished  along  the  edges  than  over  the  sides.  The  perforation  is  quite 
different  &om  that  of  figure  165,  being  a  cup-shaped  depression,  made 
upon  each  side,  and  meeting  at  the  middle  of  the  stone,  tbe  bole  there 
being  but  one-third  the  diameter  of  the  drilling  upon  the  surface.  There 
is  no  trace  of  any  "  record"  mark  whatever  upon  this  specimen ;  it  being, 
in  this  respect,  different  from  all  the  preceding  examples,  and  similar  to 
one  of  the  seventeen  specimens  figured  by  Messrs.  Squier  and  Davis,* 
except  that  the  hole  is  nearer  the  end  than  that  of  the  Ohio  specimen. 
Of  the  relics  of  this  class,  from  New  Jersey,  the  specimen  figured  is  the 
usual  size ;  but  occasionally  they  have  been  found  greatly  exceeding  it. 
Mr.  Nevbold,  of  Burlington  Connty,  New  Jersey,  has  one  specimen  ex- 
actly twice  the  length,  but  otherwise  like  the  one  figured. 

Fignre  167  represents  a  small,  but  very  handsome  gorget,  which  has  a 
marked  peculiarity  in  tbe  ornamentation  npon  one  side.  The  specimen 
itself  is  short,  being  but  one  inch  and  three-quarters  in  length.  Tbe 
upper  or  perforated  end  is  but  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  width,  and 
from  this  upper  margin  tbe  specimen  increases  uniformly  in  width  nntil 
near  the  bottom,  when  it  rounds  off  in  an  almost  regular  curve.  Tbe 
bole  appears  to  have  been  drilled  wholly  from  the  plain,  or  under  side, 
being  wider  there  at  the  surface  than  upon  tbe  opposite  side,  which  has 
a  slightly  worn  edge  occasioned  by  the  rubbing  of  tbe  cord  that  sus- 
pended it  We  believe  this  specimen  to  have  been  pierced  with  one  of 
tbe  smaller  stone  drills  figured  in  tbe  preceding  chapter. 

The  ornamentation  of  figure  16?  differs  from  any  that  we  have  ever 
seen  elsewhere.    The  surface  of  the  stone  has  been  smoothly  worn  off, 

-L.  c,  p.  1!3T,  flg.  136,  No.  ».       i.,j',  .,    ,  v.v'vts;lv. 
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leaving,  a  short  (tistauce  beloxv  the  perforatiou,  a  qaadraogular  figure 
that  may  be  called  a  hollow  square,  there  being  a  clean1j--cnt  depression 
in  the  center  of  the  projecting  "  square,"  the  width  of  which  Is  jost 
double  th?  depth.  Below  this  figure  commences  a  second,  which  can 
be  compared  to  an  inverted  pick-ax,  with  the  iron  arms  straighter 
than  usual.  It  is  simply  a  "raised"  ridge,  the  surrounding  surface 
being  cut  away  to  leave  it  in  bold  relief.  It  is  not  exactly  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  specimen,  hat  near  it,  the  npper  ridge  or  handle  of  the  pick 
being  slightly  inclined  to  one  side.  Below  this  the  specimen  is  smoothly 
polished  and  somewhat  sloped  to  the  end.  We  cannot  see  how  any 
doubt  can  be  entertained  as  to  the  nature  of  this  specimen.  If  not  a 
sv^ended  ornament,  it  is  safe  to  express  doubt  as  to  an  arrow-head  being 
an  arrow-head  or  an  ax  being  an  ax. 

Figure  168  is  another  most  interesting  specimen  of  this  class  of  relics. 
It  is  a  piece  of  black,  well-worn  st^ine,  bat  with  no  polish  ;  it  is  thin,  bat 
irregularly  so,  and  has  a  greasy  feel  which  is  most  deceptive.  One  can  al- 
most smell  the  grease,  now  stale,  with  which  the  object  seems  to  be  sata- 
rated.  The  specimen  is  leaf-shaped,  more  pointed  at  one  end  than  at  the 
other,  and,  when  viewed  horizontally,  has  a  striking  resemblance  to  oar 
common  sun-fiah  [PojnotU  va^aria).  We  believe  that  this  fish  was  Id- 
tended  to  be  represented,  and  that  it  was  the  tribe  mark  of  tbeoriginal  pos- 
sessor of  this  ornament.  If  such  was  the  case,  then  the  hole  which 
represents  the  eye  of  the  fish  was  ased  to  snspend  the  specimen  from 
the  person  who  carried  it.  S'otwithstanding  the  unworn  condition  of 
the  bole,  which  is  of  uniform  width  from  one  side  to  the  other,  we  be- 
lieve that  a  soft  string,  probably  a  sinew,  was  passed  through  it  and 
the  gorget  suspended  frem  the  neck.  That  such  was  the  use  of  this 
specimen  cannot,  as  in  the  preceding  example,  be  doubted. 

Figure  169  represents  a  split,  water-worn  jasper  pebble,  of  somewhat 
irregular  shape,  with  an  extensive  perforation  through  it.  The  hole  is 
about  one-half  the  diameter  upon  the  under  or  split  side  that  it  is  upon 
the  upper.  The  under  side,  however,  has  an  equally  weather-worn 
polish  with  the  upper,  indicating  that  the  perforation  was  made  subse- 
qnently  to  the  splitting  of  the  pebble,  or  that  many  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  "  split "  pebble  was  drilled,  the  peculiar  gloss  of  the  fractared 
surface  indicating  great  age.  The  somewhat  irregular  ontline  of  tbe 
perforation  npon  the  "  split "  aide  of  the  pebble  favors  the  belief  that 
the  fracture  occurred  after  the  drilling.  This  specimen  is  interesting 
ihDm  its  resemblance  to  an  African  example  figured  by  Sir  John  Lub- 
bock.* This  African  drilled  stone  is  sqnare  instead  of  pentagonal,  and 
the  drilling  is  of  much  less  diameter  at  the  junction  of  the  two  depres- 
sions which,  together,  make  the  perforation. 

Sqnier  and  Davist  seem  to  be  in  donbt  as  to  the  ose  of  such  speci- 
mens as  tbe  preceding  seven  figures  of  this  chapter.  They  remwk, 
"  at  first  glance  it  seems  obvious  that  they  were  designed  for  suspeD- 
•  Joar.  Anthrop.  Inst,  of  Great  BHtaiD,  vol.  i,  pi.  1.  f  L.  c,  p.  23a 
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eioD ;  but  there  are  many  circamstauces  vrbicb  it  is  Dot  easy  to  recon- 
cile with  that  coiiclasion.  Id  common  with  the  perforated  copper 
plates,  already  described,  they  exhibit  slight  traces  of  friction  upon  the 
edges  of  the  holes,  which,  for  the  most  [HLrt,  are  as  sharp  as  if  newly 
cut.  This  conld  hardly  be  the  case  had  they  been  worn  suspended  from 
the  neck,  or  upon  any  iiartof  the  person."  Notwithstanding thisobjection 
wehaveconsideredtbeseperforatedplatesto  have  been  ornaments  for  the 
person,  from  the  fact  of  their  position,  which  is  always  the  same  when 
foDod  in  graves.  On  openine  a  grave,  the  invariable  position  of  the 
trinkets  and  weapons  has  been  as  follows  :  weapons  on  the  right  side ; 
pipe  00  the  left ;  small  vase  (pottery)  at  the  feet,  and  the  ornaments 
near  the  region  of  the  breast.  If  these  *'  breast-plates,"  as  we  have 
termed  them,  bad  been  some  domestic  implement,  as  a  "bow-string 
twister,"  it  seems  strange  that  they  shonld  have  been  invariably  placed 
apon  the  breast  of  the  person  bnried.  Again,  why  so  large  an  amount  of 
ornamentation,  as  is  sometimes  seen,  if  the  stone  relics  in  qnestiou 
were  not  nsed  for  decoration  1* 

Fignre  170  represents  a  not  very  abundant,  curionsly-wrooght  stone 
ornament  or  implement,  we  cannot  determine  which,  but  one  which  was 
once  nsed  over  a  large  extent  of  territory .t  This  specimen  is  a  fraction 
over  four  and  a  half  inches  long.  The  body,  or  main  portion,  is  very 
accurately  sloped  to  the  back,  which  is  a  narrow  flat  ridge,  of  a  uniform 
width  of  one  thirty-second  of  an  inch.  The  "  head  "  of  the  specimen  is 
nearly  sqnare,  and  not  unlike  the  head  of  a  blunt  muzzled  mammal  in 
shape.  The  knob-like  protuberances  stand  out  from  the  head  one-third 
of  an  inch,  and  have  a  narrow  neck,  about  one-half  tbe  width  of 
the  "  knob  "  itself.  The  bottom  of  the  implement,  as  the  illustration 
shows,  is  flat.  There  is  at  each  end  of  the  bottom  of  the  speci- 
men a  small  hole,  drilled  obliquely  npward  and  outward,  meeting 
another  drilled  hole,  made  fh>m  above,  and  extending  downward 
nntil  it  meits  the  other.  These  holes  are  characteristic  of  this  class 
of  relics.  There  appears  to  be  a  considerable  diversity  of  opinion 
as  to  the  nature  of  these  relics,  all  of  which  are  abont  tbe  same  size  as 
the  one  figured,  and,  as  a  class,  they  are  more  than  usually  noiform. 
No  illnstration  of  this  pattern  of  ornament  that  we  have  met  with  has 
the  knob-like  protuberance,  or  head,  so  noticeable  as  this. 

170.  Schoolcraft^  has  designated  this  form  of  relic  as  a  handle  for  a 
knife,  the  blade  of  which  was  obsidian  or  jasper.  One  of  these  "knife- 
handles"  is  figured,  found  on  Ganningbam's  Island,  Lake  Erie,  New 
York,  which  is  considered  to  be  "  apparently  a  sacrificial  or  a  fiaying 

*  FigDrea  169  a-b  represent  tbe  two  sides  of  breast-plate,  foand  near  Freehold,  ^. 
J.  Tbe  verjr  elaborate  orDunentatiOD  ou  eacb  8ii)e,And  tbecniefal  uotohiag  certaialy 
ore  to  be  taken  aa  proofs  that  the  specimen  itself  wm  an  oraameiit,  and  not  a  mere 
implement.  This  specimen  was  received  &om  Rev-S-Lockwood,  of  Freehold,  N.  J.,  too 
Ute  for  farther  description. 

t  gqnier  &  Davie,  Anc.  Hon.  Miss.  Valley,  p.  239. 

tHl8t.Condit.,&c.,N.  A.  I.,vol.iv,p.  175,  pt.  xxiii, fig.2.    ,,  ,,  ,,      vivvtvli^ 
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knife."    Tbe  relic  is  so  described,  altbongh  tbere  is  do  indication  of  a 
blade.' 

We  believe  that  Messrs.  Sqnier  aud  Darist  correctly  cover  the  whole 
ground  concerniag  them,  in  stating  that  "it  may  reasonably  be  con- 
cluded from  the  uniform  Bhape  of  these  articles,  and  from  tbeir  appar- 
ent unfltnesB  as  implements,  as  also  from  tbe  wide  range  of  their 
occurrence,  that  they  were  invested  with  a  conventional  significance 
as  ioBignia,  or  badges  of  distinction,  or  as  amaletB.  We  know  that  the 
cnstom  of  wearing  certain  stones  as  preventives  of  disease,  or  as  safe- 
gnaids  against  accidents  or  themalice  of  evil  spirits,  has  not  been  con- 
fined to  one  coDtinent,  or  to  a  single  age.  It  is  not  entirely  obliterated 
among  certain  classes  of  oar  own  people.  Begal  autltority  is  still  indi- 
cated by  rich  baables  of  gold  and  gems.  It  matters  little  whether  the 
index  of  royalty  be  a  scepter  or  a  simple  carved  and  polished  Btone,  80 
that  it  is  sanctioned  with  general  recognition." 
Chaptee  XVII. 

BANNEK-STOKES. 

The  love  of  display  that  has  survived  the  cliauges  in  human  culture, 
and  which  is  witnessed  in  some  civilized  communities  in  all  the  glan 
and  glitter  of  barbarian  times,  was  and  is  a  marked  trait  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  American  aborigines.  And,  although  in  their  painting  there 
is  nothing  but  harshness  and  most  violent  contrasts  of  gay  colors,  and 
in  their  pipe-scnlptnre  but  little  to  commend,  we  nevertheless  have,  in 
the  series  of  stone  relics  which  we  have  here  called  "  banner-stones,"  a 
beautifnl  illustration  of  the  fact  that  symmetry  could  be  obtained  in 
more  complicated  forms  than  the  shapes  of  arrow-points;  and  elegance 
of  design  and  accnracy  in  details  were  sought  and  acquired  by  this 
untutored  race,  their  banner-stones  being  the  more  remarkable  iu  that 
they  are  frequently  of  hard  stone,  to  fashion,  carve,  and  polish  which 
the  only  tools  available  were  those  of  the  same  material. 

The  variety  of  forms  in  this  class  of  stone  ornaments  is  very  exten- 
sive, and  so  scarce  are  nnbroken  specimens  that  we  have  been  unable 
to  present  any  great  number  of  figures.  Of  the  more  common  shape, 
which  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  typical  of  the  class,  we  have  but  one 
absolately  perfect  specimen.  (Figure  172.)  Of  the  varying  examples  we 
present  ono  which  is  of  peculiar  shape — a  broken  specimen,  "done  up" 
for  duty  again  as  an  ornament. 

We  have  classed  these  relics  as  "  banner  "  stones  or  ornamental  stones, 
either  used  in  the  decoration  of  weapons  or  for  suspension  from  the 
body,  after  the  manner  of  breast-plates. 

Figure  173  is  a  beautifnl  example  of  the  more  usual  form  of  banner- 
stones,  as  found  in  Kew  Jersey.  In  outline,  finish,  and  pertbration  it  is 
faultless.  Of  a  very  fine-grained  sandstone  it  was  first  carefully  chipped 
and  then  polished  until  no  trace  of  uneven  surface  can  be  detected  in  it. 
The  upper  or  convex  margin  is  accurately  curved  from  end  to  end,  with 

■•    ■:.,voLii,pl.  H5,  fig.  I.  tAnc.  Mon.  Miae.  Vftlley,  p.  239. 
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the  exception  of  a  very  slight  depreBsion  at  the  openiug  of  the  perfora- 
tion.  One  end  is  somewhat  fattened,  the  other  less  abruptly  outlined. 
The  nnder  or  concave  margin  is  less  deflnpd  than  the  apper,  and  more 
sloping  from  the  center  toward  each  end  than  a  segment  of  a  circle. 
Both  the  upper  and  lower  margins  are  flat,  the  width  of  each  decreas- 
ing fit>m  the  perforation  at  the  middle  of  the  specimen  toward  each  end. 

The  hole  which  passes  entirely  throogh  the  middle  of  flgnre  172  is  a 
very  noticeable  feature.  It  measures  a  little  less  than  niue-siztdenths  of 
an  inch  in  diameter ;  it  is  perfectly  circular,  of  nniform  climensioDa  from 
end  to  end,  and  faintly  exhibits  those  rings  Uiat  characterize  holes  drilled ' 
with  a  hollow  instrument,  aa  a  reed,  as  this  perforation  must  have  been. 

Professor  Ban,  of  Xew  York,  has  so  fully  and  aconrately  gone  over  the 
whole  subject  of  drilling  in  stone  without  metal,  that  we  refer  our 
readers  to  his  paper"  for  the  details  of  the  modus  operandi  of  making 
these  larger  perforations  which  characterize  such  relics  as  we  have  called 
banner-stones.  A  superficial  examination  of  Ihe  bole  drUled  through 
figure  132  shows  that  such  jterforation  has  been  made  with  a  hollow 
inatmment.  We  presume  it  to  have  been  a  reed,  and  Professor  Ban 
states,  in  the  paper  above  mentioned,t "  It  is  very  likely  that  tbe  hoUovj 
drills  of  the  aborigines  of  Iforth  America  were  pieces  of  that  hard  and 
tough  cane  [Arundinaria  tnacro^erma,  Michanx)  which  grows  abnnd- 
antly  in  the  southern  part  of  the  United  States,  mostly  along  the  banks 
of  large  rivers,  and  forms  at  present  an  article  of  trade,  being  used  for 
pipe-stems  and  fishing-rods.  This  cane  varies  considerably  in  thick- 
ness ;  sometimes  as  thin  as  a  straw,  it  assumes,  when  fally  grown,  the 
diametral  proportions  of  a  strong  rifle-barrel,  and  even  of  larger  cylin> 
drical  objects,  in  which  cases  it  reaches  the  enonnoos  height  of  25  or  30 
feet  A  piece  of  this  cane,  from  which  the  knotty  joints  have  been  cut, 
forms  a  regular  hollow  cylinder  snfflciently  strong  to  serve  as  a  drill.  I 
learned  from  Dr.  Davis  that  many  years  ago  a  stone  pipe  with  an  nn- 
finished  hollow,  partly  filled  with  vegetable  matter,  was  sent  from  Mis- 
sissippi to  the  late  Dr.  Samnet  P.  Morton,  of  Philadelphia.  When  sub- 
jected to  a  microscopical  examination  the  vegetable  snbatance  exhibited 
the  flbrons  structure  of  cane,  and  thus  appeared  to  he  a  remnant  of 
a  drill  broken  off  in  the  bore.  Sqaier  and  Davis  \  figure  oue  exam- 
ple of  a  banner-stone,  very  similar  to  figure  132,  and  say  of  it,  and 
others  somewhat  similar,  "  It  is  dear,  both  fh)m  their  form  and  mate- 
rial, that  they  were  not  designed  for  use.  They  may  be  regarded  aa 
having  been  intended  simply  for  ornament  or  display." 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  manner  of  exhibiting  such  stone  orna- 
ments it  is  impossible  to  determine,  but  the  fortunate  possessor  of  such 
a  specimen  might  well  be  proud  of  it.  May  it  not  be  that  such  stones 
were  the  "charms"  of  the  "medicine"  ment  Stones  that  were  con- 
cealed from  the  general  gaze  of  the  crowd,  and  only  brought  to  viev 

*  Smithsonian  Rep.  for  1666,  p.  392.  t  L.  o.,  p.  399; 

t  Ano.  Hon.  Uiss.  Valley,  p.  2IS,  fla- 114,  ^o.  3.     ^  _^  ^^  ,^  |jj 
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with  elaborate  coveriugs  on  great  occasions.  Tliey  do  not  seem  snfB- 
ciently  abundant  to  be  simply  the  orDaments  of  chiefs  or  warriors. 

Figures  173  and  173a  represent  a  second  example  of  this  form  of 
perforated  ornament,  or  banner-stone.  It  is  shorter  and  broader  than 
the  preceding,  bat  is  well  made,  aod  drilled  with  that  smoothness  and 
beanty  which  are  marked  featares  of  figure  172.  The  outline  drawing 
of  a  sectional  view  of  the  specimen  shows  that  the  perforation  is  some- 
what oval,  instead  of  perfectly  circalar,  and  the  diameter  of  the  drilling 
is  a  little  less  at  the  apex  than  at  the  base.  The  drilling  of  this  bole 
'  must,  therefore,  have  been  done  with  something  different  from  a  section 
or  a  namber  of  sections  of  reed  of  identical  diameter.  This  specimen 
has  probably  been  drilled  by  the  application  of  sand  and  water,  in  con- 
nection with  a  solid  drill,  as  a  pointed  wooden  stick,  but  the  perforation 
begnn  below  has  been  continued  from  thence,  bnt  only  half  the  distance 
on  each  side  as  is  usual  in  such  cases." 

Fjgnre  174  represents  a  very  interesting  form  of  banner-stone,  of  a 
totally  different  shape  from  either  of  the  preceding  examples.  This 
specimen  is  an  oval  or  ovoid  polished  pebble  of  a  so^;  mineral,  approach- 
ing, but  not  identical  with  soapatone.  The  two  halves,  if  we  divide  it 
through  the  center  of  the  perforation  which  extends  ttom  the  top  to  the 
i)ottom,  will  be  found  identical  in  every  particular  of  shape  and  dimen- 
sion. The  base  of  the  specimen  is  somewhat  more  flattened  than  the 
top,  and  appears  to  have  been  in  contact  with  another  stone,  as  it  is 
worn  off  smoothly,  bnt  with  a  variable  width.  This  worn  surface  is  of 
a  lighter  tint  than  Hie  other  portions  of  the  specimen.  The  perforation 
is  a  little  less  in  diameter  than  that  of  figure  172,  bnt  it  is  of  equal  beauty 
of  workmanship.  Tbe  diameter  is  the  same  throughout,  the  perfora- 
tion being  accurately  cirenlar,  and  showing  the  rings  which  indicate 
drilling  with  a  hollow  tabe.  For  a  short  distance  from  the  base,  extend- 
ing upward  along  the  sides  of  the  perforation,  the  "rings"  are  not  dis- 
tingoishable,  except  by  the  closest  scrutiny,  and  appear  to  have  been  worn 
away  by  the  rubbing  of  whatever  passed  throngb  the  hole  as  a  handle  or 
suspensory  cord.  From  point  to  point,  this  specimen  measares  two  and 
five-eigbtbs  inches,  and  across  the  middle  one  inch  and  a  half.  The 
diameter  of  tbe  perforation  is  just  one-half  an  inch,  or  one-third  of  the 
total  width  of  the  specimen  itself. 

Figure  174  is  quite  similar  in  general  appearance  to  a  specimen  of  this 
character  fonnd  in  Mississippi,  and  fignrod  by  Sqaier  and  Davis, 
which  specimen,  however,  "  measares  six  inches  in  length.  Tbe  hole  is 
half  an  inch  in  diameter  at  one  end,  but  leas  at  the  other;"  which  latter 
feature  is  met  with  in  figare  173,  bnt  not  in  either  figure  172  or  174. 

Figures  173  and  174  were  both  found  in  Buriington  County,  Xew 
Jersey,  bnt  not  together,  and  were  kindly  presented  to  the  author  by 
Joseph  Newbold,  esq.,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  several  fovors  of  a 
similar  character. 
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Figure  175  represents  a  form  of  baDDer-stODe  allied  to  ligure  172,  but 
is  noticeably  different  iu  not  being  perforated  for  a  liandle  or  Huspensory 
cord,  bat  simply  grooved  opoo  ooe  side;  tbe  groove,  too,  being  narrow 
and  very  shallow.  The  speeimen  is  of  homatone,  aud  was  flist  pecked 
into  its  present  shape,  and  sabsequcntly  polished  oVcr  the  whole  surface 
of  one  Bide  and  one-half  of  the  surface  of  the  other  side.  The  groove 
is  polished  over  its  entire  snrface.  The  margins  are  all  blant,  and, 
although  quite  regular  in  outline,  have  bad  no  care  iu  finishing. 

"We  have  met  with  no  other  specimen  of  banner-stone  that  was 
grooved  eu  only  one  side,  aud  it  may  be,  indeed,  that  we  err  in  con- 
sidering figure  175  under  this  beading;  but  its  size,  shape,  and  gen- 
■  eral  appearance  show  very  plainly  that  it  was  never  intended  either  ae 
a  weapon  or  a  domestic  implement,  unless  it  is  unfinished  and  was  in- 
tended to  be  a  double-bladed  skinning-knife.  This  conjecture,  however, 
we  do  not  believe  to  be  in  any  way  correct. 

Figure  176  is  the  half  of  a  banner-stone  of  tbe  pattern  of  flgnre  172, 
but  much  smaller  than  that  specimen,  and  pointed,  instead  of  bluntly 
rounded  at  the  end.  This  fragment  is  interesting,  aa  it  shows  that  such 
banner-stones  were  highly  valued  by  the  people  who  fashioned  tbem, 
and  that  a  piece  of  one  was  not  to  be  discarded  if  it  could  at  all  be 
utilized.  The  broken  edges  of  this  specimen,  which  has  been  fractured 
along  the  perforation,  has  been  carefully  smoothed  down,  and  through 
the  middle  of  one  of  these  projectingedges  a  small  hole  has  been  drilled. 
This  hole  has  been  drilled  from  both  sides,  showing  that  the  specimen 
was  broken  after  tbe  large  hole  had  been  completed.  Along  the  lower 
margin,  on  one  side  only,  is  a  long  row  of  narrow,  closely-placed  lines, 
which  appear  to  have  been  carved  there  by  design  as  a  "record,"  such 
as  we  have  shown  on  specimens  of  tbe  breast-plates. 

As  a  class,  these  banner-stones  are  found  scattered  over  the  country, 
at  or  very  near  the  surface.  They  are  turned  up  occasionally  by  the 
plow  or  spade,  but  are  not  found  more  numeroasly  at  one  iioint  than  at 
another,  as  at  localities  known  to  have  been  sites  of  Indian  villages  for- 
merly. We  have  not  met  with  any  specimens  of  this  stone  in  graves,  as 
we  have  with  the  breast-plates  described  in  chapter  zvi. 

These  elaborate  banner-stones  bear  witness  to  the  great  patience  pos- 
sessed by  those  who  fashioned  them.  Althongb  it  is  trne  that  time  was 
not  taken  into  consideration  iu  the  various  undertakings  of  tbe  aborig- 
ines, yet,  in  view  of  their  well-known  aversion  to  labor,  these  specimens 
are  the  more  marvelous,  since  steady  hard  labor  was  required  to  bring 
them  to  tlieir  present  respective  conditions. 

It  most  be  noticed  that  these  banner-stones  are  now  no  longer  made 
by  any  of  the  western  tribes.  The  rude  brass  trinkets  obtainable  at  the 
trading-posts,  and  tbe  bright-colored  beads,  have  taken  the  place  of 
these  less  gaudy,  but  far  more  beautiful  ornaments.  The  contact  of  the 
Indians  with  tbe  whites  has  certainly  been  fatal  to  their  taste  for  art, 
Axtm  tbe  banner-stone  to  the  bead  being  a  long  step  back<^(K<),,,.,^ 
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Tbe  stooe  implements  of  Great  Britain  do  not  ioctade  aoy  forma 
wbich  are  analogous  to  our  baDner-stones.  In  Mr.  Erana'a  work  there  ia 
nothing  in  any  way  similar  to  the  specimens  figured  in  this  chapter,  ex- 
cepting, perhaps,  an  oval  perforated  hammer-bead,*  whicb,  however,  is 
doable  the  size  of  the  banner-stone,  (figure  174,)  which  it  resembles. 

Chaftee  xviir. 

STONE-AGE  SCULPTURE. 

Labbock  says :  "  The  earliest  traces  of  art  yet  discovered  belong  to 
tbe  Stone  age — to  a  time  so  remote  that  the  reindeer  was  abondant  in 
the  soath  of  France,  and  that  probably,  though  on  this  point  there  is 
some  doaht,  even  the  mammoth  had  not  entirely  disappeared.  These 
works  of  art  are  sometimes  sculptures,  if  one  may  say  so,  and  sometimes 
drawings  or  etchings  made  on  bone  or  horn  with  the  point  of  a  fliut.''t 

We  recalled  this  statement  on  finding  our  first  specimen  of  New  Jersey 
Stone-age  sculpture,  and  could  not  bat  feel  astonished  to  see  so  rude  ui 
attempt  at  art,  when  the  pipes  of  the  western  mound-bailders  are  so 
elaborate  in  all  their  featarea.  The  date  of  the  production  of  these  "  ani- 
mal carvings"  is  as  yesterday,  compared  with  the  sculptures  and  etch- 
ings of  the  reindeer  people  of  Soatheru  France,  and  yet  they  are  even 
ruder,  and  far  ruder  ttuui  the  pipe-sculptures  of  the  mound-building  peo- 
ple. From  these  facts  we  conclude  that  the  Atlantic  coast  Indian  was 
inferior  in  art  capabilities  to  the  people  of  the  western  mounds,  which 
may  or  may  not  have  antedated  them  in  their  occupancy  of  American 
territory,  and  that,  at  one  time,  the  aborigines  of  New  Jersey  were,  in  art 
capabilities,  scarcely  as  far  advanced  as  the  reindeer  people  of  the  south 
of  FranccJ 

Were  we  guided  by  the  excellency  of  workmanship  in  our  estimate 
of  the  comparative  antiquity  of  stone  implemente  and  art  productions 
of  a  Stone-age  people,  the  rude  profile  carvings,  of  which  but  four  ex- 
amples have  as  yet  occurred,  would  be  far  older  than  the  mounds  of  tha 
Mississippi  Valley,  or  the  elaborately  carved  pipes  they  contain.  As  the 
photographic  iwrtrait  is  a  later  achievement  of  the  ingenuity  of  man 

■  Ane.  stone  Imp.  of  O.  B.,  p.  203,  fig.  154. 

ILnbboek.    Odg.  of  Cml.,2ded.,  p.  30. 

t  Work»  of  art  of  <i«  oeait-&vxHen. — "  With  "  *  eridencea  of  ewy 

tiviog,  it  is  not  siirpriaiog  to  find  tbere  was  leisnre  for  lesa  ueceiiBary  work,  and  tliat 
spare  time  found  oecapation  in  works  of  pleasure,  as  iDstanced  id  tbe  skotches  and 
scDlptDTe  before  alluded  to.  And  it  is  cnriooB  to  trace  how  they  passed  from  tbe  atm- 
pie  exercise  of  indoetry  to  ornament,  and  at  laat  to  something  of  art,  for  miGb  may  well 
be  termed  the  sonlptnred  poniard  handle,  representing  theflgnreof  a  reindeer,  and 
nbicb,  wbile  clever  in  its  adaptation  of  the  material  to  the  parpoxe  intended,  preeerree 
at  the  same  time  all  tbe  charaoteristics  of  tbe  animal."    (BeUqais  Aqnitanicie,  p.  29.) 

The  foregoing  remarks  are  equally  applicable  to  the  early  Indians  of  New  Jersey  in 
matters  of  art  and  ornament.  They  too,  notwithstanding  frequent  wars  with  neighbor- 
log  tribes,  appear  to  have  found  time  to  carve  or,  at  least,  tKapt  alalm  of  compaot  stonea 
into  good  resemblances  of  those  animals  with  which  they  were  familiar. 
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than  the  silboaettes  which  still  adorn  mony  old  walls,  so  these  profile 
CArvinga  should  be  older  than  the  useful  and  so  iugeQioualy  carved  pi[>es. 
Such,  however,  is  not  the  case ;  and  the  differences  in  the  two  classes  of 
relics  indicate  different  peoples  as  their  respective  prodncers — the  one 
an  older,  it  may  be,  but  certainly  a  more  advanced  people ;  the  other  at 
the  very  onteet,  as  it  were,  of  human  caltore. 

We  roust  conclode,  therefore,  that  the  two  peoples  were  wholly  unlike  . 
and  independent  in  origin ;  or,  originating  from  a  common  center,  that 
they  proved  very  unequal  in  their  progress  in  culture.  The  latter  ap- 
pears to  be  the  correct  view,  inasmuch  as  in  all  other  respects  their  stone 
implement  productions  were  identical,  both  in  the  variety  of  form  in 
each  particular  weapon,  and  the  skill  exhibited  in  the  flint^chipping  art. 

We  say  "  in  all  other  respects,"  because  the  art  capabilities  of  a  peo- 
ple are  an  index  to  their  intellectual  advancement.  Ko  better  guide  can 
be  had  to  a  proper  estimate  of  the  relative  advancement  of  a  race  or 
tribe.  More  modem,  less  advanced,  Indians,  however,  have  occasion- 
ally proved  themselves  capable  of  the  imitative  art  to  a  degree  com- 
mensurate with  the  moand-bnilders  of  an  earlier  date;  and  the  Chip- 
pewa pipe,  figured  by  Dr.  Wilson,*  certainly  equals  any  animal 
carving  the  moands  have  yielded,  or  the  even  more  complicated  and 
fantastic  illustrations  of  Babeen  pipe  sculpture  which  the  same  author 
gives  ns.t 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  few  examples  of  this  profile-carving  have, 
as  yet,  been  met  with;  and,  further,  that  they  should  all  have  come  from 
a  single  limited  locality,  since  this  gives  rise  to  the  thought  that  they 
are  alt  the  work  of  some  one  ingenious  savage. 

One  of  these  specimens,  a  pebble  of  unusual  shape,  and  one  requiring 
but  little  alteration  to  make  it  what  it  is,  can  scarcely  be  considered  an 
"animal  carving;"  but  the  ingenuity  displayed  in  utilizing  nature's 
freaks  to  secure  a  result  Bimilar  to  carving,  shows  skill  akin  to  that 
requisite  in  carving. 

Figure  177  represents  the  specimen  above  referred  to  as  the  first  exam- 
ple of  its  kind  we  have  met  with.  It  is  a  plate  of  slaty  stone,  and  has 
a  nearly  nnifiirm  thickness  of  half  an  inch.  The  margins  have  been 
carefully  polished,  as  also  have  the  two  surfaces  of  the  specimen,  which 
latter,  however,  are  less  smooth  than  formerly,  owing  to  scratching  by 
the  sand  and  gravel  among  which  It  was  found.  There  is  no  attempt 
whatever  at  even  an  outline  drawing  of  an  eye  or  other  feature ;  the 
whole  attention  of  the  artist  having  evidently  been  to  correctly  outline 
the  stone,  in  which  respect  he  has  been  successful.  The  curvature  of 
the  cranial  outline  and  the  neck,  and  the  commencement  of  the  back  are 
correct,  while  the  nose,  lower  jaw,  and  under  outline  of  the  neck  are 
equally  so.  From  the  highest  point  of  the  arch  of  the  cranium  down- 
ward the  specimen  is  narrowed  along  the  edge,  being  thinnest  at  the 
point  of  Juncture  of  the  neck  and  back.  It  is  supposed  that  the  animal 
*  Prehiatorio  Hon,  Sd  «d.,  p.  319,  Bg.  S7.  t  L.o.,p.^0,fi£8.2e,^ 
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iatended  to  be  representod  by  this  cnrviog  is  the  seal,  of  vbicb,  at  the 
present  day,  a  Biugle  one  will  occasionally  wander  ap  the  Delaware 
Biver,  one  being  killed  during  April  of  the  present  year,  at  Salem,  Salem 
Connty,  Kew  Jersey.  Formerly  the  seal  was  Dot  nncommoa  in  Dela- 
ware Bay,  and,  at  the  time  of  the  settlementof  Littleworth,  now  Trenton, 
New  Jersey,  iu  1080,  they  were  namerons  abont  the  rapids,  or  so-called 
Falls,  of  the  Delaware. 

This  specimen  of  stone-carving  is  by  far  the  finest  of  the  three  exam- 
ples we  hare  been  able  to  aecnre,  and  shows  in  every  detail  that  mnch 
care  was  expended  in  its  production.  How  a  block  of  stone  of  its  den- 
sity could  have  been  cat  in  the  age  in  qnestioa  is  impossible  for  ns  to 
detennine.  We  have  foand  nothing  in  the  way  of  weapon-making  tools 
that  wonld  answer  for  snch  stone-catting;  and  it  seems  incredible  that 
it  shonld  have  been  pecked  into  shape  and  the  margins  and  surface 
afterward  polished.  A  few  fresh  fractnres  of  small  extent  show  the 
body  of  the  stone  to  be  of  a  dark  lead-bine  color,  but  tbe  sorface 
is  a  dull  brown.  Upon  one  side  are  four  irregularly-sbaped  patches 
of  small  crystals  in  a  matrix  of  apparently  silicate  of  lime.  These 
hare  formed  upon  tbe  specimen  after  it  was  lost  or  thrown  aside, 
and  indicate  considerable  lapse  of  time  since  the  date  of  its  fashioning 
by  the  aboriginal  artist.  What  could  have  been  the  object  of  a  carving 
sncb  as  this  1  How  was  it  used  when  fluished  f  The  holes  in  breast- 
plates and  ear-drops  explain  their  nature  and  tbe  method  of  ntilizing 
thenif  but  in  the  present  instance  there  is  nothing  by  which  to  saspend 
the  object,  nor  an  indication  of  any  method  whereby  a  handle  could 
have  been  attached,  which  latter,  however,  would  scarcely  have  added 
to  the  value  of  such  a  specimen.  Again,  the  aborigines  were  of  too 
migratory  a  nature  for  stationary  idols  or  ornaments  for  tbe  walls  of 
their  wigwams.  That  tbe  three  examples  figured  are  the  work  of  tbe 
iiborigines,  and  that  tbey  are  intended  to  represent  animals,  cannot  be 
donhted,  but  as  to  tbe  meaning  of  the  earrings,  and  tbe  use  to  which 
tbe  specimens  were  put,  we  can  only  conjecture. 

Figure  177, 177n  is  a  small,  oddly-shaped  pebble  of  a  reddish-brown 
color,  which,  while  it  originally  bore  some  resemblance  to  the  head  of  a 
bird,  has  hud  that  resemblance  increased  by  the  mbbing  away  of  certain 
pointe  about  the  margin,  and  the  grinding  of  tbe  convex  surface  on  one 
side  until  it  was  fiat,  leaving  iu  tbe  center  of  the  worn  surfaces  a  circular 
projection,  which  correctly  represents,  in  size  and  position,  an  eye  of  a 
bird.  The  under  sur&ce  is  irregularly -concave,  and  has  no  such  eye- 
trace  or  other  markings  upon  it.* 

Figure  178  represents  the  head  and  neck  of  a  bird-like  animal,  rather 
than  of  a  bird  or  mammal  exclusively.  Were  it  the  only  specimen  of 
this  kind  we  had  seen,  wo  should  doubt  the  propriety  of  oonsidering  it 
an  indication  of  stone-age  art,  although  it  has  marks  of  hnroan  work- 
manship in  the  polished  margins  at  the  slope  of  the  back  of  the  head  and 

*  Figure  177  doe*  Dot  ooireotly  repreaent  lb«  apecimen,  the  utiec  tuTing  omitted  the 
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neck  and  on  the  lower  or  basal  ontline  of  the  specimen.  The  projecting 
point  in  froot  mncb  resembles  the  beak  of  a  bird,  and  although  rough  in 
floish  does  not  appear  to  be  merely  an  accidental  tVactore.  This  speci- 
men was  foand  within  a  few  yards  of  figure  17C,  and  we  do  not  doubt 
thatitisananflnished  specimen  of  the  same  nature.  Two-thirds  of  the 
original  surface,  upon  one  side,  has  been  broken  off  in  a  single  piece, 
and  this  newer  surface  has  now  nearly  the  same  degree  of  weathering, 
and  is  of  nearly  the  same  tint  as  the  natural  surface  of  the  specimen. 
There  are  no  grooves,  scratches,  or  other  markings  that  appear  to  have 
been  made  when  the  stone  itself  recieved  its  present  shape. 

This  specimen  ts  a  finely  grained,  compact  sandstone,  readily  scratch- 
ing glass,  but  is  more  easily  worked  than  the  jasi)er(1)  pebble,  figure 
177.  With  the  exceptions  of  the  two  i>ortioDS  of  the  margin  above 
referred  to,  there  is  no  indication  of  any  attempt  to  polish  or  smooth 
down  the  surface  of  the  stone. 

If.it  be  objected  that  these  stone  figures  are  too  mdely  shaped  to  be 
considered  specimens  of  animal  scalptnre,  we  can  only  say,  in  reply,  that 
they  are  not  accidentally  fractured  stones,  as  shown  by  their  polished 
and  groand  sorf'aces  at  different  points.  Again,  they  are  not  more  crude 
than  those  wonderful  "animal  mounds"  mentioned*  by  Lapham,  as 
existing  in  Wisconsin ;  and  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  here  to  refer 
to  a  figure  given  by  this  gentleman,  and  called  "  the  stone  bird." 
Mr.  Laphamf  remarks:  "At  Hustisford  a  stone  was  shown  us,  which,  by 
the  aid  of  a  tittle  imagination, may  be  supposed  to  represent  the  head 
of  a  bird,  and  which  was  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  Winnebago 
Indians,  who  have  but  very  recently  been  removed  from  this  part  of  the 
State.  It  is  a  gueissoid  granite,  of  accidental  form,  caused  by  the 
unequal  decay  and  disintegration  of  the  different  layers  of  which  it  is 
composed."  Here  we  see  that  an  accidentally  shaped  stone  was  vene- 
rated because  of  some  resemblance  to  a  bird ;  and  if  a  modern  Indian 
could  see  the  resemblance  in  the  case  of  the  stone  figured  by  Mr.  Lap- 
ham,  would  it  not  require  a  less  fertile  imagination  to  see  the  resem- 
blance in  the  specimens  we  have  figured,  which  are  recognized  as 
animal  carvings  by  those  who  have  seen  them,  and  which,  unlike  the 
Wisconsin  stone  bird,  are  not  chance  shapings  but  designed  cnttiogs. 

We  have  in  Sqnier  and  Davis'sj:  great  monograph  an  account  of 
several  "singularly  sculptured  tableta,"  one  of  which  is  figured.  "It 
represents  a  coiled  rattlesnake ;  both  faces  of  the  tablet  being  identical 
in  sculpture,  excepting  that  one  is  plane,  the  other  slightly  convex. 
The  material  is  a  very  fine  cinnamon-colored  sandstone."  We  have 
here  a  near  approach  to  the  general  character  of  our  specimen,  figure 
176;  but  the  Ohio  tablet  has  elaborate  carving  upon  the  sides,  which 
alone  enablesthe  specimen  to  be  recognized  as  a  snake,  while  in  the  three 
figures  we  have  given,  the  recognition  of  the  intended  likeness  to  ani- 
mal heads  is  through  the  outline  alone. 

'Antiq.of  Wiaoonsiu,  Bmitbaoa.  CoDtrib.,vol.  Til.  tL.c.,  p.  51. 

t  Adc  Hon.  Hiw.  TttUer,  p.  ZTC,  fig.  190. 
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Mr.  Sqaier*  alio,  io  his  memoir  oo  the  aborigioal  moDameutfl  of  Ifev 
Tork,  figures  a  terra-cotta  bead  of  a  fox  and  two  other  epecimens  of  as 
iudefinite  character,  vhich  are  also  more  elaborate  in  Uie  details,  but 
not  more  accurate  in  ontline,  than  is  figure  176  compared  with  tiie 
fox-bead  figured  b;  Mr.  Sqnier,  or  the  two  figures  177  aod  17S  as  com- 
pared with  the  two  ruder  figures  given  lu  the  above-meotioDed  moDO- 
grapb.  We  condnde,  therefore,  that  oar  New  Jersey  specimeos  bearto 
those  of  the  West  the  same  relation  that  the  old-time  ulhonettes  bear 
to  the  modero  photograph. 

CuuaideriDg  that  the  difficultr^  of  ehaping  hard  stone  is  macb  greater 
than  molding  terra-cotta,  sorely  the  Hev  Jersey  ontline  earrings  exhibit 
an  equal  amount  of  skill  to  those  described  from  other  States  and  re- 
quired a  greater  amount  of  patience;  but  there  was  little  difference  in 
the  capabilities  of  the  abortgines  of  New  York  and  Kew  Jersey,  the  ad- 
vantage in  most  respects  being,  probably,  with  the  more  northern  tribes. 

On  page  140  we  briefly  referred  to  a  *'  slab  of  hard  sandstone," 
vhicb,  it  is  thought,  may  properly  be  called  au  "  animal  carving," 
although,  on  our  first  examination  of  the  specimen,  its  outline  did 
Dot  impress  us  as  being  very  animal  like.  Our  impres^on  then  was 
that  the  ground,  or  semi-polished  surfaces  upon  the  edges  of  the 
specimen,  were  produced  in  polishing  weapons  and  repointing  them ; 
and,  therefore,  that  the  ontline  of  the  whole  stone  was  accidentally 
formed.  A  subsequent  examination,  however,  and  a  comparisou  of  the 
specimens  with  the  ones  already  described,  added  to  a  better  knowledge 
"of  true" polishing  tools,  led  as  toa  different  conclusion.  The  stone 
has  been  split  to  render  it  thin  enough  for  ready  working,  while  its 
original  (if  such  there  was)  resemblance  to  a  small  mammal  was  in- 
creased and  rendered  somewhat  perfect  by  subsequent  grinding  and 
polisliing.  The  faint,  eye-like  depressions  make  the  resemblance  to  an 
animal  more  striking  and  unmistakable. 

In  a  subsequent  chapter,  we  shall  call  attention  to  "  pestles,"  some  of 
which  have  carved  heads.  They  are  referred  to  here,  merely  to  show  that 
the  disposition  to  imitate  animals  by  flgnres  in  stone  in  evinced  in  ways 
other  than  by  "  outlines"  such  as  we  have  figured,  and  that  while  these 
outline  works  are  much  ruder  than  the  carved  bead  of  a  wolf  npon  a 
pestle  foand  in  Vermont,  they  are  not  probably  older,  but  show  that  at 
about  the  same  period  in  the  average  progress  or  degree  of  culture  of 
the  red  man  there  was  the  beginning  of  that  art  which  was  bat  little 
advanced  at  the  period  of  the  later  pictorial  writings  of  these  same 
people,  whca  a  warrior  would  publish  bis  autobiography  by  means  of  a 
long  series  of  grotesque  sketches  npon  bis  blankest 

*  ibor.  Hon.  of  Hew  York.    Smlthaon.  Cantrib.,  vol.  11,  p.  76. 
t  CBUin's  N.  A.  IndlBiis,  voL  1,  p.  148,  flg.  65. 
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lu  Eastern  and  Western  atone  weaponsand  domestic  implements  tbere 
is  apparently  but  little  difference,  except  in  snioking-pipes,  wbere  tbe 
difference  is  very  great }  altbongh  the  two  kinds  of  pipes,  tbose  of 
baked  clay  and  those  of  stone,  both  occar  in  Xew  Jersey. 

Fignre  179  represents  the  common  shape  of  the  stone  pipes  which  are 
occasionally  picked  up  in  "Sew  Jersey.  This  nearly  perfect  specimen, 
like  the  mt^jority  of  pipes  of  this  shape,  is  made  from  a  fragment  of  or- 
dinary sbapstone,  and  bears  no  trace  of  ornamentation.  It  is  an  elon- 
gated oval  bowl  two  and  a  half  inches  in  length,  and  a  little  more  than 
one  inch  in  diameter  at  tbe  month  and  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter at  the  base.  The  front  of  the  bowl  is  somewhat  convex  in  outline ; 
the  opposite  ontlioe  is  more  nearly  straight  A  little  above  tbe  middle 
of  tbe  front  of  the  bowl  commences  a  projection  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
in  width  and  a  little  less  than  an  inch  in  length.  The  hollow  of  the 
howl  extends  tbrongboat  its  whole  length,  the  opening  below  being  in 
the  center  of  tbe  base.  This  pipe-bowl  was  evidently  intended  to  be  set 
on  a  flat,  hollow  tube,  closed  at  the  onter  end,  and  the  month-piece* 
placed  at  or  made  of  the  opposite  extremity:  The  "  projection  "  would 
be  asefbl  in  holding  the  bowl  securely  to  the  stem,  by  affording  a  hold 
for  the  cord  that  wrapped'  the  tube  and  crossed  the  upper  end  of  this 
projection  on  the  bowl. 

We  have  said  that  figure  179  was  the  common  shape  of  the  stone 
pipes;  but  the  pipes  themselves  are  not  common  nor  abnndant,  even 
where  relics  are  plentiful.  Of  the  majority' of  soapstone  pipes  that  we 
have  met  with,  the  pattern  figured  is  tbe  prevailing  one;  but  of  the 
tbousands  of  relics  we  have  ourselves  gathered,  or  seen  in  the  cabinets 
of  others,  there  were  not  probably  two  dozen  specimens  of  stone  or  clay 
pipes. 

Figure  180  represents  a  somewhat  fragmentary  specimen  of  a 
calumet  or  pipe  of  peace,  carved  from  soapstone  of  even  less  density 
than  tbe  material  of  the  preceding  example.  It  bears  a  general  re- 
semblance to  the  calumets  figured  by  Laphamf  and  Sqaier:^;  bnt  in 
no  wise  approaches  the  artistic  elegance  of  the  mound  builders'  pipes. 
This  specimen,  fignre  180,  consists  of  a  flat  stem,  one  inch  wide  at  the 
bowl,  where  it  gradually  narrows  toward  the  end,  or  month-piece  termi- 
nation. This  st«m  is  of  a  uniform  thickness  of  seven-sixteenths  of  an 
inch.  The  hole  for  the  passage  of  tbe  smoke  is  smooth,  and  decreases 
in  caliber  as  it  nears  the  opening  into  the  cavity  of  the  bowl.    The  bowl- 

'  We  have  Ba«D  two  speoimeiu  of  short,  drilled  Btonea,  thai  luu;  have  beeu  itsed  aa 
"moQth-plecea,"  nhen  a  long  reed  has  been  used  ae  a  "stem." 
'  Antiq.  of  Wiseonain,  pp.  83,  B4. 
t  Abor.  Mod.  New  Tork,p.  76,  ,-,  , 
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cavity  is  exactly  half  an  incli  in  iliameter,  and  half  an  inch  deep.  As, 
however,  the  margin  of  the  bowl  is  brokea  tbrongbout  its  eotire  extent, 
it  is  possible  tbat  tbe  depth  of  the  cavity  may  have  been  greater.  This 
form  of  pipe  is  not  as  fVequeotly  met  with  as  the  preceding  one, 
although  not  what  might  be  called  a  "rare"  pattern.  We  have  seen 
several  plain  figments  of  carved  and  drilled  soft  stone,  which  were 
certainly  referable  to  the  atema  of  this  style  of  pipe. 

Fignre  181  represents  a  form  of  smalt  clay  pipe,  of  which  fragments 
are  occasiouaDy  foDud,  bat  very  seldom  is  a  perfect  or  even  nearly  per- 
fect specimen  met  with.  Id  tbe  splendid  cabinet  of  Michael  Newbold, 
esq.,  of  Bnrlington  Connty,  Vew  Jersey,  are  several  firagments  of  this 
form  of  pipe,  of  fine  yellow  clay,  which  hod  been  very  carefally  baked. 
The  stems  were  perfectly  cylindrical  instead  of  flat  on  tbe  under  side,  as 
is  tbe  case  with  figure  181 ;  tbe  bowl,  also,  of  this  Bi>ecimen  flared  is 
ridged  and  somewhat  flattened  upon  the  sides  and  front,  which  gives  it 
a  much  less  neat  appearance  than  those  referred  in  the  Newbold  collec- 
tion or  tban  similar  clay  pipes  foand  in  Xew  York.' 

Figure  1S2  represents  a  very  large,  thoagh  roughly  made,  stone  pipe, 
found  near  the  shore  of  tlie  Delaware  Biver,  at  Beverly,  N.  J.  It  is 
apparently  carved  out  of  a  serpentine  pebble,  the  bowl  pecked  out 
and  then  polished  inside  and  out.  The  stem  is  flat,  with  rounded  angles, 
while  the  whole  surface  is  somewhat  polished.  The  nearly  circular  bowl 
is  two  inches  in  diameter,  with  sides  varying  little  from  an  average  thick- 
ness of  abonttbree-eighthsof  an  inch.  The  bottom  of  the  bowl  and  the 
steip,  which  are  continuous  and  straight,  or  flat,  have  not  been  polished, 
and  appear  to  be  the  unaltered  surface  of  the  pebble  of  which  tbe  pipe 
is  made.  The  only  attempt  at  ornamentation  consists  of  a  number  of 
oblique  lines,  pretty  deeply  cut,  which  are  crossed  by  similar  ones-ex- 
teuding  across  tbe  spaces  between  the  long  lines.  Tbe  cross-lines  are 
all  short,  none  extending  to,  or  encroaching  upon,  the  others.  These 
have  been  cut  with  a  sharp-pointed  tool  not  recognized  in  any  of  the 
large  series  of  pointed  forms,  as  drills,  &c.,  which  we  have  collected. 

There  is  in  tbe  cabinet  of  Eatger's  College,  at  liew  Brunswick,  N. 
J.,  a  large  stone  pipe  similar  to  this  specimen  in  every  particular,  fig- 
ure 1S2,  save  that  of  ornamentation,  of  which  there  is  none.  Tbese 
two  specimens  are  the  largest  we  have  seen,  tbat  have  been  discovered 
in  the  State.  We  have  heard  of  tbe  existence  of  several  specimens  of 
lai^  stone  pipes,  some  with  elaborate  carving,  but  on  tracing  them  up 
they  have  invariably  proved  to  be  either  much  less  "extensive'*  than 
was  represented,  or  undoubted  pipes  of  tbe  moond-builders,  brought 
from  the  Western  States. 

Figure  183  represents  an  interesting  fragment  of  a  "  pottery"  pipe, 

and  is  made  of  the  same  mixture  of  clay,  shell,  and  mica  aa  are  most  of 

the  scraps  of  vessels  tbat  we  find  scattered  over  fields  where  Indian 

villages  formerly  existed.    This  fragment  is  nnqnestionably  the  front  of 

*  8quier,  L  c,  p.  76,  flgB,  9,  10,  11. 
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tlie  bonl,  wbich  WAS  qnadraagalar  iostead  of  circnlar — a  cbaracter  gaite 
QDCommon  in  the  pipe-bowla  of  "  pottery." 

The  amoaut  of  surface  oruameDtatioa  in  this  fragment  is  anasnall; 
great ;  aod  althoagh  composed  of  straight  lines  only,  ibe  human  face  was 
evidently  intended  to  be  represented  iu  the  three  short  transverse  lines ; 
the  two  upper  ones  representing  the  eyes,  and  the  lower  one  the  mouth. 
This  is  the  more  probable  since  the  lower  line  is  the  widest,  largest,  and 
really  somewhat  month-like  in  shape.  Besides  these  three  there  are 
eight  lines,  foar  apon  each  side,  extending  obliquely  upward  and  out. 
ward.  This  l^agment  measures  one  inch  and  one-guarter  in  width,  and 
one  inch  and  an  eighth  in  depth. 

While  we  have  been  far  from  saccessfnl  in  collecting  an  extensive 
series  of  fine  pipes,  there  is  no  doubt  that  large  and  finely -worked  speci- 
meus  were  made  by  the  Indians  on  the  Atlantic  sea-board.  Such  pipes 
have  been  discovered  elsewhere,*  and  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  what  is 
occasionally  met  with  in  the  Eastern  States,  in  the  way  of  "  relics,"  will 
yet  be  found  somewhere  in  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Perkins  has  described 
"  a  very  pretty  pipe"  which  '>  was  dug  up  not  for  from  Burlington, 
Vt.,  and  is  nov^ia  the  museum  of  the  University  at  Burlington." 
It  is  shaped  like  a  common  clay  pipe,  battbe  bowl  is  smaller  and  thicker, 
aud  the  stem  shorter.  It  is  wrought  from  a  piece  of  dark-clouded  gyp- 
som,  and  is  nicely  polished.  The  bowl  •  •  •  is  encircled  by  two  rows 
of  oblong  cavities,  about  one-fonrth  of  an  inch  broad,  and  from  three- 
tenths  to  one-half  of  an  inch  long,  and  one-eighth  of  an  inch  deep,  no 
two  being  exactly  alike.  There  are  seven  of  these  in  the  lower  row  and 
eight  in  the  npper,  and  they  were  probably  inlaid  with  some  ornamen- 
tal sabstance."  We  have  quoted  this  entire  description  of  the  YBrmoot 
pipe  for  the  reason  that  we  remember  haviDg  seen  such  a  pipe  some  years 
ago,  which  was  said  to  have  been  found  at  or  nearthe  Delaware  Water- 
Gap. 

The  comparative  rarity  of  aboriginal  smoking-pipes  is  easily  explained 
by  the  fact  that  tbey  were  not  discarded,  as  were  weapons,  when 
tbose  by  whom  they  were  fashioned  entered  upon  the  iron  age.  The 
advances  of  the  whites  In  no  way  lessened  the  demand  for  pipes,  nor  did 
the  whites  substitute  a  better-made  implement;  therefore,  the  pipes 
were  retained,  and  used  until  worn  out  or  broken,  excepting  such  as 
were  buried  with  their  deceased  owners.  What  was  the  ultimate  fate 
of  these  can  only  be  coi^ectnred.  Certain  it  is  that  in  every  instance 
an  Indian  grave  In  New  Jersej  does  not  contain  a  pipa  If  the  practice 
of  bnrying  the  pipe  with  its  owner  was  common,  we  must  believe  that 
tbo  graves  were  opened  and  robbed  of  this  coveted  article  by  members 
of  the  same  or  some  other  tribe.  A  senoas  objection,  however,  to  this 
BOpposition  is  that  the  stolen  pijies  would  be  recognized ;  but  while  this 
is  possible,  we  do  not  think  the  fear  of  detection  deterred  the  ancient 
^rave-robber,  aud,  besides,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  pipe  could 
*  Amer.  Nat.,  voL  t,  p.  13. 
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be  easily  altered  in  its  general  appearance,  and,  fortlier,  that  the  great 
mf^ority  of  pipes  were  probably  of  a  plain  character,  no  single  one  being 
especially  diatinguisbable  irom  its  fellows.  But  for  the  few  lines  opon 
the  specimen  figured  in  No.  182,  it  would  not  differ  noticeably  f^m  that 
in  Rntger'a  College  Mnseam ;  and  might  not  a  dozen  others  be  but  &o- 
similes  of  figure  180 1 

Chafieb  XX. 

POTTBET. 

In  certain  localities,  fragments  of  black,  brown,  and  red  pottery  are 
almost  as  abnndant  as  arrow-points  in  others.  Unfortnoatety,  thesefrsg* 
ments  are  generally  too  small  for  determining  the  shape  of  the  vessels  to 
which  each  belonged ;  they  are,  however,  large  enongh  to  show  one 
characteristic  of  aboriginal  pottery,  viz,  piofnse  ornamentation.  This 
was  principally  by  lines  and  dots,  but  the  variety  of  the  combinations  of 
these  is  so  inexhanstible  that  we  have  seldom  met  with  two  fragments, 
not  of  tlie  same  vessel,  which  were  identical. 

The  lines  and  sqaare  "  dots  "  have  been  formed  by  removing  a  small 
portion  of  the  clay  while  soft,  and  not  by  mere  displacement  by  pre». 
sure  with  a  cord  or  sharp  stick  or  bono.  The  edges  are  sharp  and 
well  defined,  and  never  merely  elevated  ridges,  which  give  the  inter- 
vening depressions  the  appearance  of  carved  lines. 

Fignres  184, 186, 186,  and  187  are  good  examples  of  the  nsnal  "find" 
of  pottery -fragments,  both  as  to  size  and  general  character  of  ornamen- 
tation. These  specimens  are  all  formed  of  the  blue  clay  ("triassic^), 
as  determined  by  Prot  T.  A.  Oonrad,  of  Philadelphia,  which  underlies 
and  constitutes  in  part  the  bluff  running  parallel  to  the  Delaware 
Biver  and  Blurting  the  meadows  from  Trenton,  K.  J.,  to  Bordentown 
and  beyond.  This  clay,  which  is  now  used  in  terra-cotta  establishments, 
was  not  used  by  the  aborigines  in  its  pure  state,  bat  was  mixed  with 
sand,  mica,  or  pounded  mussel-shells,  or  with  all  of  them.  The  mixture 
ofother  materials  does  not  f^pear  to  have  affected  the  color,  since  we  have 
found  pieces  of  every  shade  of  brown,  black,  red,  &c.  Jndging  from 
the  degrees  of  curvature  of  even  these  small  fragments,  the  vessels  of 
which  they  are  pieces  were  originally  small,  globular,  and  wonld  bold 
not  more  than  a  quart,  but  usnally  they  were  of  about  two-thirds  this 
capacity. 

Figure  188  represents  a  fragment  of  pottery  peculiarly  ornamented. 
Besides  a  narrow  lioe  which  is  met  near  the  middle  of  the  fragment  and, 
at  nearly  a  right  angle,  by  another,  showing  that  but  few  lines  were  en- 
graved upon  the  vesaelj  there  are  rows  of  cnrious  "dots"  formed  by 
pressing  the  clay,  while  soft,  with  a  hollow  tube  (in  this  case  a  spearof 
grass) ;  the  clay  rising  into  the  tube  leaves  a  bead-like  formation  on  the 
pottery.  We  have  not  met  with  any  other  fragment  with  bead-like 
markings  similar  to  these,  eithej*  in  rows,  as  in  this  instance,  or  scat- 
tered about. 
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Fignre  189  is  aoother  instance  of  interesting  omameDtation.  In  this 
ease  tbe  iDterveoiDg  lines  and  spaces  are  of  eqnal  widtli,  bat  the  de- 
pressions or  "  lines  "  arecnrioDsl;  "  broken  "  bytransverse,  narrow  ridges, 
aniformly  distant  ftom  each  other.  These  transverse  ridges  are  of  tbe 
same  size,  distinctly  carved  or  molded,  and  nearly  on  a  level  with  tbe  true 
snrface  of  the  ftagment.  The  vessel  to  which  this  little  piece  belonged 
was,  evidently,  broken  intentioQally,  there  being,  where  the  fhtgmeot 
was  foood,  a  mass  of  blackish  powdef  and  more  than  a  qnart  of  pieces, 
all  smaller  tban  that  in  the  figure,  bot  equally  covered  with  ornamental 
lines.  Althoogh  no  stone  was  in  tbe  immediate  neighborhood  of  this 
and  the  other  fragments  when  fonnd,  tbe  hiass  of  pieces  indicated  that 
the  pottery  was  crnsbed  by  a  large  dat  stone. 

Figure  190  represents  a  perfect  specimen  of  a  small  vase,  snch  as  is 
occasionally  met  with  in  the  graves  of  aborigines,  and,  if  bnried  by 
themselves,  always  in  tbe  immediate  neighborhood  of  graves  of  adults. 
This  vase  measures  three  and  three-fonrths  inches  in  height,  and  is  of 
eqnal  width  at  the  month,  including  tbe  flaring  of  the  rim.  Tbe  clay 
has  bnt  a  slight  admistare  of  shell,  and  is  identical  with  much  of  tbe  pot- 
tery fonnd  in  fragments  upon  the  surface  of  tbe  groand.  The  ornamenta- 
tion is  the  radest  we  have  seen.  It  consists  merely  of  lines  in  series  of 
four  each,  at  an  angle  with  therimof  the  vessel  and  of  different  lengths, 
the  longest  being  not  over  one  and  a  half  inches.  These  lines  appear  to 
have  been  prodnced  by  drawing  a  pointed  stick  over  tbe  clay  previously 
to  baking.  The  capacity  of  this  vase  is  one  pint  and  five  fluid-ounces. 
When  taken  from  tb«  earth  it  was  filled  to  the  brim  with  a  black  dust 
which,  on  examination,  proved  to  be  burnt  bone  and  animal  matter  un- 
mixed with  earth.  On  exposure  to  tbe  atmosphere  this  "  black  "  powder 
Jweame  gray,  and  shortly  afterward,  absorbing  moisture  very  rapidly, 
formed  a  dull,  lead-gray,  pasty  mass.  Tbe  top  of  tbe  vase,  as  it  lay  tn 
aitu,  was  covered  with  a  plate  of  mica  about  one  foot  square  and  half 
an  inch  thick.  Such  plates  of  mica  are  quite  common  about  the  fields 
in  tbe  neighborhood  of  Trenton,  but  are  seldom  met  with  in  as  large 
size  as  that  covering  the  buried  vase.  This  vase  is  iu  size  similar  to 
those  found  in  the  western  mounds,*  bnt  is  not  ornamented  with  the 
care  which  distinguishes  the  latter.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  bow- 
ever,  that  difference  in  ornamentation  is  scarcely  a  safe  guide  in  tbe 
separation  of  pottery  into  the  production  of  the  monud-bnilders  and 
tiiat  of  the  modern  Indian.  In  gracefulness  of  ontline  the  New  Jersey 
vase  is  the  equal  of  that  of  tbe  mouod-bnilders,  while  we  have  seen  a 
drawing  of  a  large  vase  found  in  Vermont  f  which  exceeds  in  elaborate- 
ness of  details  any  figured  by  Messrs.  Sqnier  and  Davis.  The  mound- 
bnilders  were  never  inhabitants  of  what  is  now  known  as  Hew  Jersey 
Dor  of  tbe  State  of  Vermont,  but  pottery  is  sometimes  found  in  these 
sections  the  equal,  in  some  instances,  of  the  pottery  of  the  West  in  style 
of  decoration,  while  in  all  cases  it  is  as  bard  and  durable. 

*  Ado.  Mod.  Uuw.  Valley,  pp^  168.  U»,  pi.  xlvL  ~ 
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Wc  have  seen  one  example  of  pottery  wbich  presented  several  pecoIEar 
features ;  it  was,  however,  Dofortunately  broken  op  and  lost  previously  to 
our  iaterest  in  aboriginal  remains.  It  cODSisted  of  a  qaadrangular  box  of 
black  pottery  mixed  withmicu,  aboat  fifteen  inches  long,  ten  wide,  and  six 
or  seven  deep.  It  was  ornamented  on  all  fonr  sides  with  fine  lines, 
closely  engraved,  and  extending  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  box. 
When  taken  oat  of  tbe  gronud  it  was  full  of  a  reddish  powder  of  a  faint 
arotnatio  odor,  and  contained  many  of  the  smaller  bones  of  a  deer, 
{Cariacut  virginianvs.)  These  bones  bad  apparently  not  been  exposed 
to  beat  at  any  time,  bnt  were  probably  the  remuns  of  venison  buried 
Tith  and  intended  at  food  for  tbe  deceased,  whose  skeleton  was  found 
vithin  a  few  feet  of  the  "  box.^ 

Of  course  pottery,  in  fragments,  is  most  abnndant  at  localities  where 
tbe  aborigines  bad  their  villages,  as  near  Trenton,  TS.  J.,  but  we  have 
always  found  some  fragments  wherever  wo  have  chanced  to  search  for 
relics  in  general.  Especially  is  this  the  case  along  the  old  "  Indian 
trails'*  or  the  routes  they  used  for  their  annual  trip  to  the  sea-sbore. 

Under  the  heading  of  "  pottery,"  we  now  call  attention  to  certain 
fragments  of  vessels  which,  instead  of  being  formed  of  clay  molded 
into  tbe  desired  shape,  were  "pecked  "  ont  from  a  solid  stone.  When 
we  come  to  tbe  consideration  of  "  corn-mills  "  we  shall  find  that  basins  of 
considerable  capacity  were  pecked  in  stationary  rocks,  and  smaller  stones 
were  hollowed  for  portable  corn-mills,  and  therefore  it  is  not  strange 
that  vessels  for  other  purposes  should  also  have  been  made.  We  have 
not  met  with  any  perfect  specimens  of  such  stone  vessels.  Our  knowl- 
edge of  them  is  based  solely  on  two  fi^gmeots,  one  of  which  we  figure. 
It  is  an  ordinary  sandstone  bowlder,  probably  of  an  oval  shape;  being 
first  broken  into  halves,  tbe  broken  surface  has  been  pecked  at  until  a 
basin  of  some  capacity  has  been  formed. 

Figure  191  represents  tbe  fragment  referred  to.  The  inner  side  of 
the  twwi  is  noticeable  from  tbe  fact  of  its  being  of  a  decided  red  tint, 
which  is  in  marked  contrast  with  the  light  gray  color  of  tbe  stone  UseUt 
Along  the  side  of  this  reddish  interior  is  a  deeply  cat  groove,  which  ex- 
tends downward  a  distance  of  nearly  an  inch  and  a  half,  and  then  bend- 
ing at  a  right  angle  to  its  former  course  extends  to  tbe  broken  edge  of 
the  specimen.  To  what  use  sncb  a  stone  vessel  was  put  can  only  be 
conjectured.  The  other  fragment  which  we  have  shows  even  more  plainly 
that  tbe  vessel  has  been  "  pecked "  out  with  a  stone  hammer,  but  it 
is  so  irregular  in  shape — so  fragmentary  a  fragment — that  the  iudica- 
tions  of  its  having  been  a  portion  of  a  vessel  are  not  as  clear  or  an- 
questioned  as  are  those  of  figuro  191. 

Mr.  Evans*  says  of  Great  Britain,  with  referonce  to  vessels  of  stone 

being  found  tbera :  "  Vessels  without  bandies  were  also  occasion^ly 

formed  of  stone.    Six  or  seven  of  these,  of  various  sizes  and  forms,  were 

discovered  in  a  '  kist-vaon,'  in  tbe  island  of  Unst,  and  are  now  for 

■  Ano.  stone  Imp.  of  0.  B.,  p.  403,  and  fig.  368. 
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the  most  part  in  the  British  Masenin.  Fonr  of  tUem  were  of  a  rode 
qoadraDgalar  form,  with  flat  bottoms,  and  from  3^  to  7  incbes  bigb. 
Tbe  other  three  were  oval.  Tbey  were  formed  of  scbistoae  rock,  and 
some  of  them  still  bear  traces  of  the  action  of  flre."  Mr.  Evaus  also 
flgnrea  a  stone  cup,  which  seems  to  be  but  a  "  restoration"  of  tbe  frag- 
ment we  have  figured,  and  of  that  which  we  have  in  onr  cabinet. 

There  is  realty  more  difference  iu  degree  than  in  kind  between 
such  stone  cnpa  as  Bgore  191  has  been,  and  the  "paint-cap"  and  "corn- 
mills  ^  yet  to  be  described ;  in  the  former,  a  vessel  to  hold  a  liquid  has 
been  required,  and  so  was  pecked  at  and  hollowed  oat  to  a  greater  depth 
than  were  the  mills  and  paint-enps,  which  were  needed  only  to  rednce 
small  portions  of  grain  or  lumps  of  clay  to  a  fine  powder.  If  the  red 
color  of  tbe  inside  of  figure  191  is  a  trace  of  the  red  paint  which  was  so 
abundantly  used  in  the  toilets  of  the  aborigines,  then,  indeed,  the  speci- 
men is  a  fragment  of  a  "  paint-cnp,"  such  as  we  shall  more  particularly 
describe  in  the  following  chapter ;  but  if  such  were  its  nse  it  probably 
is  an  exceptional  case,  aa  paint-cups,  according  to  onr  acquaintance  with 
them,  were  small  vessels  for  individual  use  only,  and  certainly  each  a  frag- 
ment as  figure  191  would  hold  enough  paint  to  cover  Che  entire  body  of 
the  most  stalwart  warrior. 

Fragments  of  the  ordinary  pottery  are  frequently  abundant  in  the 
fresh-water  or  inland  mussel-shell  heaps,  associated  with  slabs  of  stone 
and  FOUDded  or  oval  cobble-stones,  on  the  former  of  which,  and  by  means 
of  the  latter,  the  Indians  crushed  the  ITnios  and  Anodtmtaa  so  numerous 
in  oar  rivers  and  larger  creeks. 

Chaptbb  XXI. 

PAIKTOUPS. 

When  it  is  remembered  how  elaborately  tbe  warriors  of  onr  modem 
Indian  tribes  are  painted  when  on  the  war-path,  it  is  not  strange  that 
ve  sbould  find  traces  of  this  custom  among  the  relics  of  the  older  Stone 
age  of  Kew  Jersey.  The  traces  to  which  we  refer  are  certain  hollowed 
stones,  or  diminntive  mortars,  in  which  tbe  mineral  mass  of  colored 
clay  was  reduced  to  powder  and  prepared  for  application  to  the  body. 
Snch  paint-cups  or  small  mortars  are  not  common  in  the  localities  with 
which  we  are  most  familiar.  They  are  asnally  only  water-worn  pebbles 
which  have  had  a  natural  hollowor  depression  upon  one  side,  which  was 
either  enlarged  at  first,  or  the  original  hollow  was  utilized  as  a  paint- 
receptacle,  and  gradually  increased  by  tbe  rubbing  action  of  the  little 
pestle.  Messrs.  Lartet  and  Christy  have  figured  a  series  of  mortars 
from  the  caves  and  rock-shelters  of  France.  Of  these  '*  mortars,"  we 
have  many  identical  specimens ;  but  it  is  curious  that  the  most  perfect 
or  undonbted  paint-cup  in  our  collection  should  be  so  very  similar  to  a 
specimen  which  they  include  among  their  "  mortars  "  as  donbtfal.  This 
''doubtful"  mortar  orpaint-cup  is  described  aa"a  water-worn,  irrega- 
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larly-shapecl  fragment  of  soft  friable  gray  sanilgtODe,  bearing  a  part  of 
tbe  natural  impression  of  a  bivalve  sbell  wbich  had  ribs  and  prickles, 
BQch  as  Spondj/lug  santoaenaii  ;  but  tbese  markings  caused  by  tbe  shell 
have  been  nearly  obliterated,  either  by  the  natural  action  of  water, 
or  by  artificial  rubbiug,  probably  by  both.  Some  slight  ferruginons 
stains  remain  in  tittle  hollows  in  the  cavity ;  but  they  may  be  doe  ratber 
to  tbe  imbedding  material  than  to  the  use  of  this  sftocer-like  stone  as  a 
paint-mortar  or  oche^pot''*  It  is  safe,  we  jadge,  to  presume  such 
stones  to  be  true  *'  relics"  when  found  associated  with  otheni  of  which 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  Eta  presence  with  undoubted  relics  may  have 
been  accidental,  bnt  probably  not,  and  if  brought  to  a  cave-dwelling  or 
rock-sbelter,  it  was  for  tbe  purpose  of  using  it  just  as  has  been  suggested^ 
as  a  "  paint-mortar  or  ocher-pot" 

The  similarity  of  the  weapons  between  tbe  cotemporaries  of  tbe  rein- 
deer of  France  and  tbe  aborigines  of  North  America  has  been  frequently 
pointed  out  by  the  authors  of  the  Beliquite  Aquitanicffi.  It  would  seem, 
too,  that  the  custom  of  painting  tbe  face  and  body  was  also  common  to 
tbe  two  peoples,  if  such  hollowed  stones  as  Messrs.  Lartet  and  Christy 
have  figured  from  France,  and  tbe  two  figured  in  this  chapter,  were 
used,  as  we  believe,  for  paint-mortars. 

Messrs.  Lartet  and  Christy  remark:  "With  these  early  care-dwellers 
the  art  of  painting  was,  as  far  as  we  know,  limited  to  that  favorite 
aboriginal  color,  red.  Various  pieces  of  soft  red  hematite,  covered  with 
Bcratebes,  indicate  how  they  scraped  off  a  red  powder,  which,  mised 
with  grease,  would  famish  as  good  means  of  personal  adornment  as  is 
employed  by  many  Indians  at  tbe  present  day."!  We  should  think 
that  tiie  finding  of  the  red  hematite  and  tbe  paint-mortars  both  would 
render  tbe  fact  of  their  having  painted  tbe  face  an  absolute  certainty, 
and  that  tbe  presence  of  tbe  mineral  indicated  the  use  of  tbe  hollowed 
stones  as  ^mortars.  The  particnlur  one  we  have  referred  to,  as  figured 
by  Messrs.  Lartet  and  Christy,  appears  more  unquestionablya  "  mortar" 
than  do  some  of  the  discoidal  stones  which  have  merely  flattened  sides 
and  not  a  well-marked  depression. 

Figure  192  represents  a  medium-sized  paint-cup,  made  of  a  water- 
worn  pebble.  Three  and  three-fourths  inches  long  by  two  and  one* 
quarter  inches  wide,  this  specimen  has  sides  and  ends  of  a  uniform 
width  of  half  an  inch,  giving  thereby  a  large  cnp-sbaped  depression  for 
the  total  dimensions  of  the  specimen.  It  may  be  objected  thatthe  size 
of  figure  192  is  too  small  for  the  supposed  use.  Undoubtedly  mauy 
paint-mortars  were  larger,  but  this  specimen  is  not  as  small  as  some  we 
have  found ;  and,  in  favor  of  tbe  theory  of  itB  having  been  nsed  as  a  paint- 
cup,  is  the  fact  that  it  was  found  in  a  grave,  with  a  series  of  arrow-points, 
an  ax,  a  knife,  and  some  fragments  of  pottery.  The  locality  and  tbe 
evidently  artificial  character  of  the  cap-shaped  depression  prove  beyond 
a  doubt  that  it  is  an  Indian  relic;  and  that  its  use  was  for  paint- 

■  BeL  Aqaitao,  p.  109,  pL  xxlii,  fig.  3.  ■  L.  d^  p.  22. 
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mixiDg  seems  more  probable  than  any  otlier  that  can  be  suggested. 
Associated  with  this  delicate  paiot-cnp  was  the  little  clab-shaped 
pestle,  drawn  as  resting  in  the  cnp.  It  is  a  pretty  pebble,  three  inches 
in  length,  slender  and  oval  at  one  end,  and  flat,  oval,  and  double 
the  width  at  the  opposite  end.  This  pestle  has  probably  been  worn 
away  considerably  in  its  nse  with  the  accompanying  cup.  The  width  of 
the  club-like  end,  and  that  of  the  slender  stem,  seem  to  agree  perrectly 
with  the  width  and  depth  of  the  cop's  hollow,  and  the  slender  portion 
with  the  points  of  contact  of  the  rim  of  the  cup  and  the  handle  of  the 
paint-crasher. 

Figare  193  represents  a  very  small  paint-cop  made  from  a  water 
worn  pebble,  which  has  received  its  present  hollow,  or  cop-shaped 
depression,  wholly  by  pecking,  after  the  manner  of  working  the 
deep  grooves  of  the  common  stone  ax.  This  paint-cap  is  circular  in 
shape,  being  a  little  flattened  on  one  side  only.  It  is  one  inch  and  five- 
eighths  in  diameter,  and  has  but  a  depth  of  three-eighths  of  an  inch  at 
the  center  or  deepest  part  of  the  depression.  There  are  still  marks  of 
the  stone  hammer  in  this  hollow,  which,  however,  feels  perfectly  smooth 
to  the  touch,  and  has  the  some  color  and  amoont  of  polish  as  the  exter- 
ior surfaces  of  the  specimen.  This  specimen,  like  the  preceding,  was 
fonild  in  the  grave  of  a  child,  with  a  number  of  mnch-decayed  bone 
beads  (1),  and  a  bigbly-polished  black  stone,  having  a  nambet  of  small 
holes  through  it.    Beference  will  be  made.again  to  this  specimen. 

As  in  the  preceding  example  of  paint-cnps,  so  in  this  instance,  a  long, 
slender  pebble,  of  considerable  polish,  and  more  worn  at  one  end  than 
at  the  other,  was  foond  with  the  cap.  The  two  certainly  seem  fltted- 
for  use  with  each  other. 

Similarly  with  arrow-heads  and  skinning-knives,  which  merge  grad- 
ually into  spear-heods  and  ungrooved  axes,  do  these  point^cnps  or  small 
mortars  gradoally  increase  io  size  until  their  use  as  paint-cups  becomes 
doubtful  and  they  assome  the  size,  &c.,  of  corn-mills.  We  have  seen  a 
few  which  were  large  enough  for  small  corn-mills  and  yet  small  enough 
to  suggest  that  at  any  Ume  masses  of  red  clay  sofficient  for  a  party  of 
warriors  might  have  been  ground  in  one  of  them. 

Loakiel  says  :*  "  They  bestow  much  time  and  labor  in  decorating  their 
l^ces;  laying  on  fresbpaintevery  day,  especially  if  tbey  go  oat  to  dance. 
They  suppose  that  it  is  very  proper  for  brave  men  to  paint,  and  always 
study  a  change  of  fashion.  Vermillion  is  their  favoritecolor,  with  which 
they  frequently  paint  their  whole  head.  Here  and  there  black  streaks 
are  introdoced,  or  they  paint  one-half  of  their  face  and  head  black  and 
the  other  red.  TSoar  the  river  Muskingum,  (State  of  Ohio,}  a  yellow 
ocber  is  found,  which,  when  burned,  makes  a  beautiful  red  color.  This  the 
Huron  warriors  chiefly  use  for  paint,  nor  do  they  think  a  journey  of  one 
hnndred  miles  too  long  to  provide  themselves  with  it.  Some  prefer  blue, 
because  it  is  the  color  of  the  sky,  when  calm  and  serene,  and,  being 
■MifldontoNorthAmerieoa  tndiiuUfP.  49,IiOadi>u.  1794. 
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considered  as  an  emblem  of  peace,  it  is  frequently  introdnced  as  sdcIi 
Id  tbeir  public  orations.  Tlierefore,  wbea  tbey  wish  to  sliow  a  peacefol 
disposition  toward  otber  tribes  or  nations,  tbey  paint  tbemselves  and 
tlieir  belts  bine.  The  fibres  painted  apon  their  faces  are  of  varions 
kinds.  Ever;  one  follows  his  own  fancy,  and  exerts  bis  powers  of  in- 
vention to  excel  others  and  have  something  pecoliar  to  himself.  One 
prides  himself  with  the  figure  of  a  serpent  upon  each  cheek,  another 
with  that  of  a  tortoise,  deer,  bear,  or  some  otber  creature,  as  his  coat 
of  arms  and  signatnre." 

We  have  not  been  able  to  determine  what  minerals  were  used  as 
paint  prior  to  the  advent  of  the  European  settlers.  That  it  was  some 
mineral,  naturally  red,  or  made  red  by  burning,  we  have  no  doubt,  as 
we  have  found  faint  traces  of  a  reddish  powder  in  many  of  the  Indian 
graves,  which  latter  are  nsnally  only  to  be  recognized  by  the  black  stain 
iu  the  soil — naturally  a  lightcolored  sand — by  the  decomposition  of  the 
body,  or  by  the  relics  which  tbey  may  chance  to  contain.  This  reddish 
powder  is  always,  as  found,  so  mixed  with  the  surroanding  soil  that  we 
have  not  been  able  to  separate  a  sufficient  quantity  for  conveniently 
determining  its  composition.  It  has,  however,  invariably  a  marked 
pungent  odor,  not  at  all  disagreeable.  To  what  extent  this  may  be  due 
to  chemical  action  that  may  have  been  caused  by  the  decomposition  of 
tbe  body,  with  which  the  pigment  had  been  buried,  it  is  not  possible  to 
tell. 

Describing  an  Indian  burial,  Loskiel  says  :*  '^  Tbey  used  formerly  to 
put  a  tobacco-pouch,  knife,  tiuder-box,  tobacco  and  pipe,  bow  and  arrows, 
gun,  powder  and  shot,  skins  and  cloth  for  clotlies,  paint,  a  small  bag  of 
Indian  com  or  dried  bilberries,  sometimes  tbe  kettle,  hatchet,  and  otber 
furniture  of  the  deceased,  into  the  grave,  supposing  that  the  departed 
spirits  would  have  thesame  wants  and  occupations  in  the  land  ot  souls." 

Seeing  that  not  only  paint  but  such  a  multitude  of  other  articles  were 
placed  with  tbe  body  In  tbe  grave,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
light-colored  soil  should  be  stained  black,  but  that  any  trace  of  the  red 
paint  should  now  remain.  Of  course,  as  tbe  practice  of  burying  the 
paint  and  otber  effects  of  the  deceased  with  the  body  is  still  continued, 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  these  reddish  patches  of  earth  which  we  have 
described  as  still  existing  in  the  almost  obliterated  graves  of  Indians, 
are  really  deposits  of  paint,  such  as  Loskiel  mentions  as  one  of  the  list 
of  articles  osually  buried. 

COAFTEB  XXIL 

HOES  AND  BHOTBLB. 

The  cultivation  of  maize  or  Indian  com  was  carried  on  extensively 
by  tbe  aborigines  throughout  tbe  sonthem,  or  more  properly  the  cen- 
tral counties  of  tbe  State.    The  fertile  tract,  comprising  fiurlington 
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and  MonmoDtb  Coanties,  known  as  Cream  Bidge,  was  a  favorite 
spot  with  tbe  Indiana,  as  sbown  by  tlie  abundance  of  relies  fonnd 
throagbont  tliis  section,  and  especially  by  tbe  occurrence  of  certain 
implenlenta  wbolly  used  in  the  cultivation  of  their  com.  These  im- 
plements, of  which  there  are  two  varieties,  we  have  designated  **  hoes 
and  sbovets,"  tbe  latter  being  used  by  the  women  in  preparing  tbe  soil, 
the  former  to  keep  down  the  weeds  after  the  com  had  sprouted. 

Implomeuts  known  as  "hoes,"  both  of  stone  and  elk -horn,  have  been 
figured  and  described  by  Prof.  Nilseon,*  which  differ,  however,  from 
the  Kew  Jersey  specimens  in  being  perforated  for  the  insertion  of  a 
handle,  a  feature  wholly  unknown  in  Indian  antiquities,  other  than 
as  regards  those  used  for  mere  ornamental  purposes.  Tbe  Scandina- 
vian hoes  differ  principally  in  being  perforated  instead  of  grooved  for 
the  secure  attachment  of  a  handle.  Of  the  use  of  such  "  hoes,"  Prof. 
2Til8son  says,  "It  mnst  be  acknowledged  that  if  agriculture,  as  seems 
most  probable,  consisted  originally  in  homing  tracts  of  forest,  and  then 
sowing  among  the  osbes,  these  mde  hoes  must  have  been  very  snitable 
for  such  operations." 

Figure  194  represents  a  very  beautiful  specimen  of  a  Vew  Jersey 
stone  hoe.  It  is  admirably  ground  into  proper  shape  from  a  light-gray 
sandstone  pebble,  mineralogically  not  similar  to  any  other  relic  in  our 
possession,  except  a  corn-mill,  to  he  figured  and  described  in  the  next 
chapter.  This  relic  iS  now  five  and  a  quarter  inches  long  by  a  little  over 
two  and  a  half  inches  wide.  It  was  originally  ranch  longer,  and,  by  the 
wear  it  shows,  was  mach  used.  Tbe  under  surface  was  almost  perfectly 
flat.  The  upper  or  outer  surface  is  ridged,  the  height  decreasing  as  it 
approaches  the  front  edge  of  the  implement,  thus  making  tbe  greatest 
thickness,  one  inch  and  a  half  at  the  head,  which  is  separated  from  the 
body  of  the  implement  by  two  deep  grooves,  or  notches,  which  do  not 
meet  on  tbe  ander  or  the  npi>er  surface ;  bat  the  ridge  that  extends  the 
whole  length  of  the  boe  has  a  shallow  depression  where  it  passes  between 
the  two  side  notches. 

This  boe,  therefore,  has  been  attached  to  a  handle  at  right  angles  to 
the  blade,  the  handle  being  placed  in  contact  with  tbe  boe  at  the  under 
surface  and  well  lashed  by  raw-hide  strips  passing  around  it  and  over 
the  side  notches;  or  the  handle  has  been  split,  or  a  forked  stick,  tbe 
ends  being  drawn  about  the  hoe  at  the  notches,  and  firmly  bound  by 
raw-hide  strips  at  the  central  notch,  after  the  manner  of  securing  han- 
dles to  tbe  ordinary  grooved  cobble-stone  ax.  The  shape  of  the  speci- 
men at  ODce  indicates  its  use  as  an  agricultural  implement.  We  do  not 
see  the  advantage  of  a  modem  boe  over  this  one,  except  in  being  lighter 
and  less  liable  to  be  broken  on  coming  violently  In  contact  with  large 
stones.  We  have  seen  no  other  specimen  from  Kew  Jersey  as  well 
shaped  as  that  sketched  in  figure  194,  bat  the  few  specimens  coming 
under  our  notice  were  nil  similarly  shaped  in  the  essential  parts. 
*0d  theSfineAgeioSoaDdiiiavla.    LodiIod,  1868.    P.  74,  nndpl.  viii,  figs.  180, 121. 
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Professor  Ban,  of  Xew  York,  has  twice  pQblialied*  notices  of  agricnl' 
taral  implementa,  whicb  be  bas  called  "  shovels  and  hoes,"  which  latter 
bear  much  resemblance  to  the  example  here  figured,  bnt  differing  in 
beio);  chipped  instead  of  gronod,  or  "  pecked,"  and  then  smoothed, 
either  intentionally  or  by  constant  nee.  The  boe  figured  in  Professor 
Ban's  later  paper  (186S)  "is  seven  and  a  half  inches  long,  nearly  sii 
inches  wide,  and  about  half  an  inch  thick  in  the  middle.  The  roaaded 
part  forms  a  sharp  edge.  The  material  of  vhich  these  implements 
(also,  shovels)  are  made  is  a  peealiar  kind  of  blnish,  graj,  or  brownish 
flint,  of  slightly  concholdal  fnictnre,  and  capable  of  splitting  into  large, 
flat  fragments.  I  never  sacceeded  in  finding  this  stone  in  titu.  The 
agricultnral  implements  of  my  collection  were  all  foond  in  Saint  Clair 
Coanty,  iu  Sontbem  Illiaoia"  It  will  here  l>e  noticed  that  the  Sew 
Jersey  hoes,  while  bearing  a  marked  general  resemblance  to,  differ  con- 
uderably  from,  the  western  forms.  The  western  specimens  are  all  larger, 
or  at  least  broader.  The  side  notches  are  deeper,  and  the  head  is  of  a 
nnifonu  thickness  with  the  blade  of  the  implement.  Mr.  Ban  fhrther 
says,  and  oar  specimen  agrees  entirely  with  his  statement,  that  "  if  the 
shape  of  the  described  implements  (shovels  and  boes)  did  not  indicate 
their  original  nse,  the  peculiar  traces  of  wear  which  Uiey  exhibit  would 
fbmish  almost  conclusive  evidence  of  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
been  employed;  for  that  part  with  which  the  digging  was  done,  appears, 
notwithstanding  the  hardness  of  the  material,  perfectly  smooth,  as  if 
glazed,  and  slightly  striated  in  the  direction  in  which  the  implement 
I>enBtrated  the  gronnd."  The  New  Jersey  specimen  has  the  polished 
snriace  and  the  striations  perfectly,  bat  being  of  a  very  different  mate- 
rial, the  specimen  in  qnestion  probably  does  not  show  them  as  plainly 
as  described  by  Professor  Ban.  These  hoes  appear  thas  far  to  have 
been  overlooked  by  arcbfeoioglsts,  except  as  occurring  in  the  West 
Professor  Baa  mentions  them  as  "rather  scarce,  and  merely  confined  to 
the  States  bordering  on  the  Mississippi  Biver."  We  have  seen  none 
ftvm  Pennsylvania  or  the  New  England  States,  and,  as  regards  New 
Jersey,  they  seem  to  occur  only  in  the  favorite  corn-fields  of  the  aborigi- 
nes, now  Bnriington,  Monmoath,  and  Ocean  Connties.  This  hoe,  illos- 
trated  by  flgare  194,  was  kindly  presented  to  the  writer  by  Joseph 
Newbold,  esq.,  of  Plattsbnrgb,  N.  J.  It  was  the  only  specimen  of  boe 
in  his  large  collection  of  American  antiquities.  In  the  collection  of 
Michael  Newbold,  esq.,  of  the  same  neighborhood,  which  is  one  of  the 
finest  and  largest  we  have  seen,  are  two  implements,  bearing  much 
resemblance  to  figure  194,  but  so  mach  smaller  that  their  ase  as  hoes 
is  donbtfnl.  One  of  them  is  of  serpentine,  the  other  of  fine-grained  por- 
phyry. That  of  serpentine  measures  three  and  three-foartha  inches  is 
length,  and  one  inch  and  suven-eigbths  in  width.  The  head  of  this 
small,  beautifblly  shaped,  and  polished  speeimen  is  narrower  than  the 
blade,  which  is  the  case  also,  though  to  a  mncb  less  extent,  with  the 
'  ■  Smitluon.  Add.  Sept.,  1663 and  leOS, p. 37^, M>d  p.  fO)^ ,^,^,^ 
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hoe  flgared  iu  104.  The  cnttiog-edge  of  the  serpentiuo  iiuplemeut  is 
almost  as  CDrved  as  the  gonge  described  in  chapter  xir.  This  peculi- 
arity, however,  does  aot  militate  agatDst  its  use  as  a  hoc,  although,  coii- 
sideriDg  its  size,  snch  was  probably  not  its  use.  The  porphyry  does  nut 
differ  materially  from  the  serpcntiae  esample.  Professor  Kau,*  in  tLu 
two  papers  from  which  we  have  so  freely  quoted,  iu  describing  Uoes, 
mentious  a  large  oval,  flat,  flint  implemeut,  found  by  himself  only,  iu 
the  West,  which  he  designates  as  a  sbovel.  AVe  have  seeu  that  the 
2few  Jersey  hoes  differed  in  some  respects  from  those  the  professor  has 
figured  and  described,  but  no  question  could  arise  as  to  the  identity  of 
their  uses.  We  will  now  present  figures  of  "flint"  implements  hearing 
some  resemblance  to  the  "shovels"  of  Professor  Bau,  which  we  believe 
were  used  as  such,  although  the  circumstances  nnder  which  one  was 
found  would  seem  to  class  it  with  "Implements  not  in  a  state  of  comple- 
tion, but  roughly-edged  fragments  which  were  destined  to  be  made  into 
arrow  and  spear  heads  at  some  future  time."  We  cannot  think  this  of 
the  examples  we  have  figured,  although  they  certaiuly  do  not  exhibit  at 
their  front  edges  a  high  polish  and  striation,  the  resnit  of  use  as  shovels 
and  as  hoes.  Shovels  of  sandstone  also  occur,  in  Sew  Jersey,  a  foot  or 
more  ia  length,  and  six  or  seven  inches  wide.  These  nre  carefully 
chipped,  flat  upon  one  side,  and  have  a  less  regularly  oval  ontliue  than 
the  jasper  examples.  We  have  seen  that  the  jasper  lance-heads  are  re- 
produced iu  this  common  sandstone,  in  a  less  careful  manner;  and  so  is 
it  with  the  shovels  of  sandstone,  as  compared  with  those  of  jasper. 
These,  like  all  other  forms  of  relics,  also  vary  in  size,  but  we  have  met 
with  none  that  were  too  small  for  practical  pon>oses. 

Figure  193  represents  a  beautiful  specimen  of  chipped  jasper  which 
we  have  twice  referred  to  elsewhere,  once  as  a  laoce-headf  and  once  as  a 
hatchet  }t  but  which,  we  now  fully  believe,  was  not  designed  as  either, 
but  as  a  shovel.  It  was,  however,  never  used.  It  is  one  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  which  were  discovered  in  plowing  a  piece  of  newly-drained 
meadow  near  Trenton,  N.  J.,  in  1860,  and  is  shorter  and  broader  than 
the  others,  which  might  have  been  hatchets,  war-club  teeth,  or  lance- 
heads,  probably  some  for  one  purpose  and  some  for  another.  They  were 
certainly  aWJlniahed  specimens,  being  carefully  chipped  to  sharp  edges, 
many  of  them  having  well-defined  points  and  bases.  None  were  as  crude 
as  a  "  rudely-shaped  flint  article  ■  •  •  discovered  •  •  •  on 
the  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  between  Saint  Louis  and  Garoudelet,"  and 
figured  by  Professor  Ban.  $  Most  of  these  buried  jasper  specimens,  when 
discovered,  bad  their  points  up,  being  snrroonded  by  a  sofBcient  num- 
ber of  the  series  to  wail  in  and  hold  in  position  those  that  were  erect. 
We  stated  in  Uie  Naturalist  that  we  bad  not  met  with  any  isolated  speci- 

•L.  0.,  1863  ud  1866. 

tAbbott  on  "  Lanoe-heads,"  in  Proc  Aood.  Nat  Sci.  of  Pbiladelpbia,  16C3,  p.  378. 

t  Stone  Age  in  New  Jeraey ;  American  Natoraliat,  vol.  vi,  p.  1&5. 

(Smitb.    Bepon  fur  1868,  p.  405,  fig.  4. 
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mens  similar  to  those  in  this  *'  deposit;"  bnt  since  then  we  have  foond 
three  id  widely  different  localities,  two  of  which  were  of  the  laDoe-head 
pattern,  if  not  nnqnestionable  examples  of  that  weapon ;  the  other  was 
a  shovel,  similar  in  all  its  details  to  figore  195.  This  collection,  which 
was  of  great  interest  aa  a  whole,  was  unwisely  divided  soon  after  its 
diseovery ;  bat  the  bnlk  of  the  series  formerly  in  the  maseam  of  the 
Philadelphia  Academy,  has  fortunately  been  placed  for  strfe-keeping 
with  the  American  Philosophical  Bociety  at  Philadelphia,  where  the 
specimens  are  open  to  examination. 

On  comparison  with  the  measurements  given  by  Professor  Rao,  figure 
105  will  be  found  to  be  mneh  smaller  than  the  western  specimens,  its 
greatest  width  being  three  and  three-fonrths  inches,  its  total  length  six 
inches,  while  the  western  specimenB  measnre  "  above  a  foot  in  length,  a 
little  more  than  fire  inches  in  its  greatest  breadth,  and  is  about  three- 
quarters  of  au  inch  thick  in  the  middle;"  but  just  as  onr  hoes,  though 
considerably  the  nmaller,  are  yet  unquestionably  "  hoes,"  so  it  is  equally 
probable  that  snch  a  specimen  aa  figure  195,  though  mocb  smaller  than 
the  western  examples,  is  a  shovel.  In  width,  there  is  no  important  vari- 
ation in  these  specimens,  bnt  as  there  ia  a  decided  difference  in  the  depth 
of  the  soil  in  the  Mississippi  Itiver  bottom-lands,  aa  compared  with  that 
of  the  com-grouDds  of  Now  Jersey,  this  may  account  for  the  difference 
in  their  length. 

Fignre  196  represents  a  large  "flint  implement"  of  "shovel"  ahape, 
careftUly  chipped  from  yellow  jaeper,  measuring  nine  incheaand  aquarter 
in  length,  by  five  inches  and  a  quarter  iu  greatest  width.  It  is  some- 
what more  pointed  at  one  end  than  at  tbo  other,  but  is  too  broad  and 
blout  to  have  been  pat  to  any  other  use,  and  too  finished  in  appearance 
to  warrant  the  idea  of  being  nnflnished.  This  very  large  specimen  of 
jasper  chipping  was  presented  to  tbe  East  India  Marine  Society  at  Salem, 
Mass.,  by  William  Story,  esq.,  and  was  foand  iu  2few  Jersey  so  long 
ago  as  1824.  It  ia  much  lai^jer  than  any  specimen  we  have  found  or 
seen  in  this  State,  but  otherwise  is  identical  with  snch  as  figure  195  and 
the  lanoe-head  figured  in  chapter  ri,  figure  35.  Professor  Raa  men> 
tions*  with  reference  to  several  of  the  agricultural  implements  foond 
at  East  Saint  Louis,  that  "  their  material  is  a  yellowish-brown  variety 
of  the  fiint"  to  which  Jie  hai  already  referred.  In  shape  they  cone- 
epond  with  the  tools  of  the  same  class  previously  described  by  him ; 
most  of  tbe  shovels,  however,  instead  of  having  the  end  opposite  the 
cntting-part  worked  into  a  rounded  edge,  terminate  in  a  more  or  less 
acute  angle.  This  answers  admirably  for  a  description  of  this  specimen 
&om  New  Jersey,  figure  196,  which  is  a^iww  shovel,  not  having  been 
worn  and  striated,  as  used  shovels  of  flint  always  are ;  but  the  base  of 
this  specimen  would  soon  become  "perfectly  smooth,  as  if  glazed,  and 
slightly  striated  in  the  direction  in  which  tbe  implement  penetrated  the 
gronnd." 

•  L.  c,  1868,  p.  403. 
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All  the  abovels  from  New  Jersey,  that  we  liave  seen,  were  from  local- 
ities where  the  aborigiiies  caltiTated  maize ;  the  jasper  apecimcDS  from 
Mercer  Coanty,  exclusively,  and  those  of  sandstoDe  and  slate  fcom 
BarliDgton,  Monmontb,  and  Ocean  Counties.  There  may  be  an  excep- 
tion in  figure  151,  whidi  is  simply  labeled  "  New  Jersey,"  in  the  Salem 
collection,  it  not  being  huown  from  what  part  of  tbe  State  the  specimen 
came. 

In  the  coUeotioQ  of  Michael  Newbold,  esq.,  is  one  specimen  of  shov«l, 
which  in  flaish,  shape,  and  dimensions,  is  identical  with  that  figured  by 
Professor  Ban,  in  tbe  SmitbsoDianAnnnal  Beportj  but  is  of  sandstone 
instead  of  "  fiint"  or  jasper.  It  was  found  in  the  very  richest  locality 
for  Indian  agricultural  relics  in  this  State. 

Mr.  Evans,  in  tbe  fourth  chapter  of  bis  work,  has  described  in  detail  and 
figured  many  specimensof  so-called  "  chipped  or  rough-bewu  celts,"  which 
bave  every  appearance  of  being  "  shovels"  such  as  we  have  described; 
or  our  shovels  are  "  celts."  Certainly  they  could  not  have  been  put  to 
a  catting  use,  while  they  are  unnecessarily  large  for  bone-splitting.  Mr. 
Evans  himself  remarks  of  some  of  these  celts,  "as  has  already  been 
suggested,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  some  of  these  ruder  un- 
polished implements  were  employed  in  agriculture;  like  tbe  so^alled 
shovels  and  hoes  of  flint  of  North  America,  described  by  Professor 
Bau." 

Considering  that  tbe  polished  celts  are  quite  as  abundant  in  those 
localities  where  implements  of  this  character  occur  at  all,  it  seems  fair 
to  presume  that  the  "chipped  or  rongh-bewn"  specimens  were  thus 
made  for  some  particnlar  purpose,  and  not  that  they  were  r^ected  spe- 
ctmens,  intended  to  be  polished  but  for  some  reason  thrown  aside. 
These  chipped  "  celts  "  sucb  as  we  have  figured  under  different  names, 
as  suggested  by  tbeir  size,  are  all  carefully  shaped  and  finished,  bat 
have  no  polished  surface,  and  yet  the  art  of  polishing  stones  was  well 
known  to  the  Indians,  as  illustrated  in  the  beautiful  "  skinning-knives  " 
we  have  figured,  and  which  would  be  considered  as  "  polished  celts"  in 
England. 

Mr.  Evans  does  not  figure  any  specimen  of  "rough-hewn  celt"  as 
large  as  the  brown  jasper  shovel,  figure  196,  which  bears  more  resem- 
blance to  many  of  the  "drift  implements"  of  France  than  any  other 
American  >'  chipped  flint "  we  have  seen,  and  exceeds  in  size  the  river- 
drift  implements,  figured  by  Mr.  Evans;  the  nearest  approach  to  it 
Iwing  his  figure  472,  from  Midford  Hill,  Salisbury.' 

Figure  196a  represents  a  specimen  of  agricultural  implement  closely 
allied  in  general  appearance  to  the  "rude  implements"  in  chapter  II. 
It  is  a  rudely-formed  instrument  for  digging  or  hoeing  roots  or  cultivated 
com ;  is  of  sandstone  and  chipped  over  the  greater  portion  of  its  sur- 
face, with  one  side,  throughout  its  whole  length,  more  rounded  and  even 
than  the  other,  as  though  it  formed  the  back  to  a  rudely-edged  blade. 

•  Ano.  Stone  Imp. of  Gr.  Br., p. &&4.  |,  n  v  ivvivn^ 
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The  vidth  of  the  impIenQent  decreases  somewhat  at  one  end,  giving  the 
narrower  portion  the  appearance  of  being  itself  a  handle  for  the  iustro- 
ment.  The  total  length  of  the  specimen  is  nine  and  seven-eighths  inches. 
The  width,  for  two-thirds  of  the  length,  varies  bat  little  from  three 
inches.  The  width  of  the  "handle"  or  narrower  end  is  within  a  trace 
of  two  inches.  The  broad  end,  or  that  opposite  the  handle,  is  chipped 
IJom  each  side  about  equally)  but  on  one  side  of  the  specimen,  at  this 
end,  there  is  a  more  uniform  slope,  and  a  degree  of  smoothness  which 
indicates  a  mbbing  motion  at  this  point,  as  in  digging  in  loose  soil.  If 
held  by  the  eo-called  "handle"  or  narrow  end,  with  tlie  smooth  side  of 
the  opposite  end  down,  it  will  be  evident  that  this  instrument  was  in  all 
probability  used  as  a  spade ;  if  held  with  the  handle  fh>m  and  the  tmooth 
end  toward  the  person,  then  the  Implement  becomes  a  hoe.  In  either 
case  the  polished  end  is  thereby  easily  explained;  otherwise,  it  is  inex- 
plicable and  the  rude  implement  is  an  enigma.  This  implement  was 
.  plowed  np  in  a  field  from  which  a  majority  of  the  specimens  figured 
in  this  Tolnme  were  obtained ;  and,  although  from  this  locality  some 
truly  rade  implements  have  been  secnred,  yet  we  have  not  considered 
this  as  belonging  to  that  more  archaic  class  of  stone  implements, 
although  BO  greatly  resembling  them  in  general  appearance  and  work- 
manship, and  being  identical  as  to  mineral  material.  We  ourselves 
have  no  donbt  that  its  use  was  to  dig  up  those  roots  and  bulbs  which 
the  Indian  used  as  food;  or  it  may  be  than,  with  this  and  similar 
implements,  the  groaod  was  prepared  for  com-plautiog,  and,  as  we  have 
shown,  may  bo  called  a  shovel  or  a  hoe  in  accordance  with  the  manner 
ner  in  which  it  is  held. 

Of  the  Delaware  and  Iroquois  Indians  Xxtskiel*  mentions  that  "they 
used  formerly  the  sboolder-blade  of  a  deer,  or  a  tortoise-shell  sharpened 
upon  a  stone,  and  fastened  to  a  thick  stick,  instead  of  a  boe ;"  and  we 
readily  see,  on  comparingsucb**  hoes"  with  the  one  of  stone,  which  wehere 
figure,  that  the  latter  is  fully  as  capable  of  doing  the  same  work,  and  of 
doing  it  as  well ;  and  we  doubt  if  tbere  was  as  much  work  in  flaking  fig- 
ure 196a  into  its  present  shape  as  tbere  wontd  be  in  sharpening  a  tortoise- 
shell  or  a  bone  by  mbbing,  and  then  fastening  the  "  blade"  to  a  thick 
stick. 

We  have  seen  that  among  the  rude  implements  of  chapter  II,  was 
one  which  we  considered  as  probably  an  agricnltnraltool;  bntwe  must 
limit  its  agricnltural  use  to  that  of  merely  digging  such  roots  as  were 
used  as  food  by  the  primitive  people  of  this  region.  In  the  implements 
which  have  been  described  in  this  chapter,  we  see  a  wider  range  of  work 
intended  in  their  manofactnre,  even  including  figure  196a;  all  of  them 
being  designed  for  use  in  the  cultivation  of  vegetables  and  grain,  as 
well  as  in  the  mere  gathering  of  the  latter  when  fully  grown.  We  have 
seen  also  that,  according  to  Losbiel,  both  bone  and  shell  implements 
were  formerly  used,  and  this  explains  why  stone  hoes  nod  shovels  are 
* Loakiel,  1.  c,  p. 06.  ,, ,     vivvTvit 
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not  abnndaiit,  aa  they  certainly  Bhould  be,  ooDsideriDg  the  amount  of 
maize  ^own,  bad  stone  been  tbe  only  material  oat  of  wbicb  agricultural 
implements  ven  fashioned. 

Chaptee  XXIII. 

CORN'-anLLS,  MOETAES  AND  PESTLES. 

The  Indian  women,  upon  whom  fell  all  the  dradgery  of  aboriginal 
ife,  reduced  the  bard  kernels  of  maize  to  coarse  meal  by  poand- 
ing  them  in  hollowa  of  rocks,  natural  or  artiflcial,  with  globnlar  peb- 
bles, or  with  long  cylindrical  stones,  careAilly  chipped  for  the  pnrpose, 
and  known  as  pestles.  Wooden  mortars  and  pestles  also  were  used- 
Wti  have,  perhaps,  made  a  distinction  where  none  exists,  in  saying  "corn- 
mills^  and  "  mortars,"  but  it  appears  proper  to  make  this  distinction,  as 
the  plan  pursued  in  meal-making  in  tbe  two  varieties  really  differs.  By 
corn-mills,  we  mean  small,  portable  bowlders,  that  have  a  shallow  hol- 
low pecked  in  them,  and  with  which  were  used  oval  pebbles  held  in  the 
band  and  revolved  around  the  hollow  or  basin  of  tbe  mill.  This  motion 
ground  tbe  com  into  coarse  meal.  By  mortars,  we  refer  to  the  deeper 
hollows,  or  basins,  which  were  made  in  permanent  rocks,  and  with  which 
were  used  the  long,  slender,  cylindrical  pestles,  which  pounded  tbe  grain 
into  meal,  or,  if  used  for  {/rinding,  were  held  upright  in  these  deei>er 
basins  and  a  revolving  motion  given  to  them.  The  vast  majority  of  tbe 
pestles  which  we  have  gathered  were  polished  upon  the  end  only,  show- 
ing that  this  part  alone  of  the  implement  was  made  use  of. 

Somewhat  south  of  a  line  separating  New  Jersey  into  its  upper  bill; 
and  lower  level  portions,  a  very  marked  peculiarity  occurs  with  refer- 
ence to  corn-mills  and  mortars.  In  the  northern  or  upper  section  of 
the  State,  where  rocks  in  nitu  abound,  tbe  large  flattened  stones  with 
cap-shaped  depressions  (corn-mills)  are  rare,  while  deep  basins  hol- 
lowed in  immovable  rocks  are  very  numerous,  which  is  evidence  that 
in  tbe  rocky  sections  of  the  State  the  aite  of  a  village  was  chosen  with 
reference  to  the  "  mill."  Throngbout  tbe  lower  part  of  the  State,  on  the 
contrary,  rocks  tn  gitu  are  not  at  all  abundant,  while  in  many  sections 
they  are  entirely  absent,  especially  those  suitable  for  "  mills,"  and  here  are 
fonud  stones  weighing  twenty  or  more  ponnds  which  were  brought  from 
a  distance ;  a  receptacle  was  first  chipped  on  one  side,  which  gradnally 
by  use  became  both  deep  and  smoothly  worn.  Tbe  largest  of  these 
portable  corn-mills  that  we  have  eeen  was  a  bowlder  of  conglomerated 
sandstone  and  iron-ore ;  it  was  a  cubical  mass,  two  feet  by  nineteen 
inches  on  tbe  upper  surface  and  twenty  inches  in  height.  The  "  basin" 
measured  nine  inches  in  diameter  by  six  in  depth. 

Figure  197  represents  a  fine  example  of  the  small  mortars,  or  portable 
corn-mills.  It  is  adat,  triangular  piece  of  sandstone,  somewhat  less 
than  nine  inches  alongeach  side.  The  upper  surface  has  been  ground 
out  notil  a  depression  was  formed  about  an  inch  deep.    Associated  witb 
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it  was  figure  198,  an  ordinary  w&ter-worn  pebble.  The  nnder  side  of 
this  stone  is  worn  smootli  by  nibbing  against  the  sides  and  bottom  of 
the  basin  of  the  corn-mill. 

Of  the  large  stationary  mortars,  bat  little  can  be  said  that  has  not 
already  been  mentioned  io  reference  to  the  portable  examples.    They 
are  generally  larger  ia  diuneter  and  of  greater  depth,  and  conld  be 
nsed  only  with  the  long  pestles.    The  vast  majority  of  these  stationary 
mortars  are  natural  "pot-boles ;"  poe^bly,  in  some  cases,  deepened  in- 
tentionally, or  by  long  usage  ia  crushing  com.    Snch  a  "  pot-hole,"  nsed 
as  a  mortar,  formeriy  existed  in  a  large  glacial  bowlder  in  Centre  street, 
Trenton,  K  J.   (Figure  109.)  That  this  was  used  as  a  "pot-hole"  is  evi- 
denced by  the  circnmetance  that  oa  excavating  to  remove  the  rock, 
several  broken  pestiea  were  brought  to  light,  also  a  stone  ax  and  sevenU 
dozens  of  spear  and  arrow  heads  of  varions  sizes. 
I     "  Hanter  informs  ns  that  in  some  of  the  Indian  villages  visited  by 
I  him,  there  were  one  or  two  large  stone  mortars  for  pounding  com,  whicii 
'  were  public  property.    These  were  placed  in  a  central  part  of  tlie  village, 
and  were  used  in  rotation  by  tbe  diBTeront  families."* 

Wooden  mortars  were  also  used  by  tbe  aborigines,  stamps  of  hard- 
wood trees  being  worn  off  and  hollowed  out.  With  these  a  stone  jtestle, 
sometimes  suspended  to  an  elastic  branch  of  a  tree,  was  nsed;  but  it 
would  seem  tiiab  such  a  mortar,  necessarily  yielding  to  tbe  blows  of  a 
stone  pestle,  would  but  very  slowly  reduce  com  to  meal. 

As  even  the  smaller  of  these  oom-mills  are  quite  heavy,  and  the  tme 
mortars,  of  ooorse,  immovable,  it  is  probable  that  two  stoaes,  of  moder- 
ately smooth  sur&ce,  were  used  as  a  "  corn-mill "  when  merely  a  dish  of 
mudi  or  a  cake  was  demanded.  While  there  were  a  few  permftoent 
towns,  the  great  bulk  of  the  aborigines  were  constantly  changing  tbeit 
quarters,  and  we  donbt,  therefore,  if  tbe  majority  of  tbeir  c<wn  waS- 
ground  either  in  portable  cora-raills  or  stationary  mortars.  Besides 
maize,  other  articles  of  diet  were  reduced  in  the  "  cora-mills."  Loskiel 
states  that  they  grind  the  maize  *'  as  fine  as  flonr  by  means  of  a  leoodat 
pestle  and  mortar ;"  so,  possibly,  the  stone  mortars  were  intended  for 
other  articles,  snch  as  shell-fish,  nnts,  and  bwries. 

Of  tbe  Delaware  Indians!  the  same  aotbor  says :  "They  are  fond  of 
muscles  and  oysters,  and  those  who  live  near  an  oyster-bed  will  subsist 
for  weeks  tt^etber  upon  them.  They  also  eat  the  land-tortoise,  which 
is  about  a  span  broad,  and  rather  more  in  length  j  and  even  locusts  are 
used  for  food.  These  com^  frequently  in  large  swarms,  covering  and 
destroying  even  the  liark  of  the  trees." 

As  tbe  oysters  and  moscles  were  also  dried  in  large  quantities  for 
winter  use,  it  is  veiy  probable  that  portable  corn-mills  wero  used  to 
rednoe  tbe  dried  sbell-flsh  to  a  sort  of  powder  or  pnlp.    This,  mixed 

*  Flint-Chip*,  p.  54G,  quoting  from  Hnntei's  Manoeis  niid  Castouia  of  Indian 
Tribea,  p.  369. 

tHinlon  to  North  American  ludiani,  p.  67.    London :  1794. 
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with  tbe  cora-meal,  made  a  dongb,  or  batter,  not  anlike  tbe  inodera 
"fricterai"  It  was  a  common  practice  witb  tbe  ladiaos  to  mis  other 
articles  of  food  witb  tbe  meal  made  from  maize,  and  for  this  botb  cora- 
mills  and  mortars  are  admirably  adapted.  Loskiel  mentious  tbeir 
mixiDg  dried  bilberries  with  corn-meal,  and  also  smoked  eels  chopped 
floe. 

Pestles,  very  abandant  throagboot  the  whole  State,  are  those  loiig, 
cylindrical  stones,  which,  as  a  class,  bave  been  chipped,  or  chipped  and 
groond,  nntil  their  length  is  many  times  greater  than  tbeir  diameter. 
Of  coorae,  so  simple  an  iostraiuent  will  not  vary  much  except  in  size. 
We  bare  seen  nose  in  Mew  Jersey  sbowiog  any  attempt  at  ornamenta- 
tion. Mr.  Perkins,*  describing  some  Indian  relics  from  Vermont,  in 
speaking  of  pestles,  says :  "  I  have  seen  only  one  that  had  any  kind  of 
ornament  npon  it.  This  is  a  lu'ge  one,  over  two  feet  long,  in  the 
moseom  of  the  University  of  Yermont.  It  is  cylindrical,  as  usnal, 
and  is  rounded  at  one  end,  while  the  other  is  carved  to  resemble  the, 
head  of  some  animal — it  may  be  a  wolf."  Mr.  F.  W.  Patnam,  in  a 
foot-BOte,  referring  to  the  above,  adds:  "  In  tbe  collection  of  the  Kew 
York  State  moseum  at  Albany,  there  is  a  long  <  pestle,'  of  identical  pat- 
tern and  having  tbe  same  rough  carving  as  tbe  one  described  from  the 
Burlington  mnsenm.  These  are  tbe  only  ones  that  have  come  under  my 
observation  having  the  handle  carved  to  represent  an  animal,  though 
most  of  tlje  longer  impleinents  of  this  character  have  a  knob  at  the 
handle,  as  if  for  the  pnrpose  of  suspension."  We  have  seen  pestles 
from  Hew  Jersey  twenty-five  inches  in  length,  but  all  are  plain  throngh- 
ont ;  not  a  single  example,  witb  even  "  a  knob  at  tbe  handle,"  having 
occurred  in  any  collections  in  this  State  which  we  bave  visited. 

Figure  200  represents  an  excellent  average  specimen  of  tbe  stone 
pestles  as  fonnd  in  Xew  Jersey.  This  example  measures  seventeen  and 
a  half  inches  in  length  and  nearly  eight  inches  in  circnmference.  It  is 
somewhat  polished  and  beveled  at  either  end,  which  wonld  indicate  that 
the  ends  were  used  in  the  deep  mortars,  and  not  tbe  sides,  by  rolling  in 
the  saddle-shaped  c(»n-mUl8.  There  ia  no  indication  whatever  of  the 
sides  having  been  used,  they  being  now  as  rough,  or  nearly  so,  as  when 
the  implement  left  the  hands  of  its  maker.  The  marks  of  the  stone- 
hammer  are  plainly  visible  even  to  tbe  very  ends  of  the  Bpecimen,  showing 
that  a  great  amount  of  labor  was  expended  in  producing  tbe  implement. 
Its  weight  is  seven  pounds,  enough  to  make  it  a  cumbersome  article  for 
carriage.  As  such  pestles  were  useful  only  where  there  were  stationary 
mortars,  it  is  probable  that  this  and  allied  specimeos  were  used  princi- 
pally in  tbe  permanent  towns,  as,  for  instance,  tbe  one  wbere  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  now  stands,  which,  aocoidiug  to  Haeckwelder,  was  tbe  beadqiiar- 
ters  of  a  great  ohie£  Figure  200  was  found  within  a  mile  of  the  big 
mortar  we  have  mentioned  as  in  Center  street.  We  have,  however, 
seen  several  flue  specimens  of  long  and  heavy  pestles  in  the  cabim  t  of 

'  Amer.  Nat.,  vol.  Ti,  p.  12.         in    '      vivvtvu. 
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:sii<liael  Ncwbold,  esq.,  of  Barliogton  CooDty,  New  Jersey,  which  were 
found  Id  the  immediate  neigborhood  of  his  resideoce ;  aad  here  the 
small  portable  corn-mills  are  quite  abandant,  and  were  probably  used 
solely  in  redaciag  grain  to  me^.  This  fact  somewhat  indaces  that  col- 
lector to  believe  that  these  long  "  pestles  "  were  in  reality  war-clabs; 
but  we  do  not  think  it  can  be  shown  that  they  were  ever  used  as  snch. 
Neither  does  tbe  fact  that  Indians  now  nse  wooden  clnbs  of  a  very  umi- 
Inr  shape  and  of  aboattbe  IcDgtb  of  figure  200  favor  tbe  belief  that  these 
so-called  pestles  were  nsed  as  clnbs.  Indeed,  the  largest  corn-mills  we 
liiive  seen  in  Bnrlington  Connty  conld  not  be  well  employed  in  theab 
eence  of  a  pestle,  as,  for  instance,  the  one  we  have  described  in  this 
chapter,  the  basin  of  which  is  nine  inches  in  diameter  and  six  inches 
deep. 

Figure  201  represents  a  second  example  of  a  long  pestle,  with  features 
that  separate  it  widely  from  that  shown  in  6gnre  200.  It  measures  sev- 
enteen inches  in  length,  lacking  one-eighth  of  an  inch,  and,  instead  of 
being  a  nniform  cylinder,  as  in  the  former  instance,  (figure  200,}  is  flat- 
tened along  its  whole  length,  giving  it  a  width  nearly  double  its  thick- 
ness. Although  smoother  than  the  preceding  specimen,  it  shows  the 
marks  of  the  stone-h&mmer  very  plainly,  except  at  the  ends,  which  are 
smoothed  but  not  polished,  and  perfectly  flat  and  square.  There  is  a 
slight  variation  in  the  width  at  the  two  ends,  tbe  specimen  graduaily 
widening  from  the  "  handle  "  to  tbe  pestle  end.  Examples  of  this  kind 
appear  to  be  very  uncommon :  of  the  two  hundred  and  thirty  pestJes  we 
have,  and  of  those  we  have  seen  in  other  collections,  we  have  not  met 
with  a  duplicate  of  this.  Schoolcraft*  has  figured  one  that  is  similar 
in  all  respects  to  ours;  and  this  is  the  only  illustration  we  recall  of  such 
an  one  being  found  elsewhere.  It  may  be,  however,  that  we  have  merely 
failed  to  meet  with  them,  and  that  tbey  are  not  very  rare.  This  flat- 
tened pestle,  figure  201,  weighs  but  five  pounds  and  a  half,  and  would 
make  a  far  better  "  war-club  "  than  the  preceding  specimen,  or  any  of 
the  heavier,  cylindrical  examples ;  but  in  the  hands  of  an  expert  Indian 
even,  a  powerfnl  blow  could  not  be  readily  struck  with  such  an  instru- 
ment, except  the  object  were  quiet,  while  as  to  throwing  them,  we  do 
not  believe  it  was  done,  or,  if  it  was,  it  was  not  a  customary  thing  in 
aboriginal  warfare.  In  case  of  surprise,  these  pestles  might  have  been 
used  for  defense. 

Figure  202  represents  a  very  common  style  of  small  pestle,  of  which 
we  have  gathered  a  large  series.  They  are  cylindrical  water-worn  peb- 
bles, snch  as  are  abnndant  in  the  bed  of  the  Delaware  Biver,  at  and 
above  Trenton,  >'.  J.,  measuring  from  eight  inches  to  a  foot  in  length, 
and  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  inches  in  diameter.  These  pestles  are 
not  chipped,  pecked,  or  polished  into  shape,  or  altered  in  any  way,  except 
that  from  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  their  length  is  split  off;  the 
splitting  euding  abruptly  at  what  is  apparently  an  actual  cut  into  the 
body  of  the  stone. 

■  N.  A.  Indians,  vol.  1,  p.  66,  pi.  21,  fig.  1. 
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Sucb  a  pestle  an  this  sbown  in  figure  202,  would  be  well  adapted,  as  a 
email  war-ciab,  either  to  be  retained  in  the  hand,  or  throwD,  as  were  the 
smaller  axes  or  tomahawks ;  but  that  it  Is  a  pestle  seems  more  probable, 
inasmuch  as  the  handle  is  the  only  portion  of  the  implement  showing 
any  indication  of  polish,  which  it  is  not  ae  likely  woald  be  the  case  were 
the  specimen  a  clnb.  Moreover,  the  extremity  of  the  globnlar  end  ia 
somewhat  battered,  showing  that  contact  with  another  stone  had  been 
fireqnent. 

Pestles,  as  a  class,  vary  much  in  size.  The  longest  we  have  met  with 
was  twenty-five  inches  in  length.  The  shortest  are  those  little,  slender 
stones  used  to  reduce  red  clay  to  paint-powder,  in  the  stone  cnps  which 
we  have  described.  We  have  not  seen  any  with  flaring  bases,  such  as 
those  figured  by  Stinier  and  Davis,*  of  which  the  description  reads, 
''  occasionally  they  are  elaborately  worked,  bat  most  are  rude." 

Chapter  SXIV. 
the  foggamoggon  and  ket-sinkebs. 

With  the  one  exception  of  arrow-beads,  no  class  of  relics  is  so  abun- 
dant as  the  grooved  globular  or  ovoid  pebbles,  known  by  many  names, 
but  which  we  have  designated  by  the  term  "  poggamoggon,"  as  such 
stone  implements  are  called  by  the  present  Shoshone  Indians-t 

Figure  203  gives  an  accurate  representation  of  an  average  specimen. 
Some  of  them  are  smaller,  but  none  noticeably  larger.  In  finish  they 
vary  mncb,  the  extremes  being  a  rough  pebble  with  an  irregularly 
"  pecked "  groove,  and  a  polished  pebble  with  the  groove  accurately 
made  and  smooth.  The  absence  of  battered  surfaces  at  the  ends  seems 
to  indicate  that  they  were  never  used  as  hammers ;  but,  as  it  has  been 
suggested,  they  were  weights  for  fishing-lines. 

Professor  ^ilsson,  to  whose  work  we  have  so  often  referred,  says  of 
specimens  of  this  kind :{  "  Those  ancient  plummets  which  occur  most 
commonly  are  •  •  •  ©val,  or  ovally  rounded,  and  with  a  groove 
round  the  middle."  He  figures  such,  (pi.  xi,  fig.  217,}  and  says  of  it: 
It  has  "  undoubtedly  been  a  pluyiimet — it  was  brought  from  Pennsyl- 
yania.''5  This  specimen  is  not  grooved  entirely  round  it,  but,  according 
to  the  figure,  is  notched  rather  tban  grooved.  Such  specimens  &om 
JTew  Jersey  we  will  notice  presently.  They  are  always  ruder  than 
figure  203.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  grooved  stones,  similar  to 
figure  203,  are  used  as  plummets  in  Greenland.  Professor  I^ilssou 
remarks : ||  "I  was  some  years  ago  informed  by  a  person  who  has  long 
resided  in  Greenland,  how  the  stones  were  formed  which  were  used  by 

■AncMon-Miaa. Valley;  p. 220, fig.  118. 

lEsp.  op  Miisonri,  vol.1,  p.  4'ij,  bf  Lewis  and  Clarke. 

t  NilBSOD,  Stono  Age  in  Scanit,,  p.  2.'>, 

J  L.C., p. 25,  (foot-note.)  ,.i-...GoOQIc 
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the  natives  as  platnmets.  He  sketched  one.  Sabeeqaeotly,  a  studeDt 
preeeated  me  with  a  stone  of  exacti;  the  Btttne  shape  aa  that  represented 
in  the  sketch  just  mentioned.  This  stone  was  fonnd  in  the  earth  in  the 
province  of  Blekinge,  and  has  erideutly  been  used  as  SkplumTttet." 

Mr.  John  Evana*  fignres  a  grooved  pebble  veiy  large  in  comparisou 
with  onr  New  Jersey  specimeos,  as  a  "  grooved  hammer,"  (T)  and  says  of 
it  and  similar  ones,  ■'  They  were  oiiginally  regarded  as  stone-hammers, 
but  such  as  I  have  examined  are  made  of  a  softer  stone  than  those 
nsnolly  employed  for  hammers,  and  they  are  not  battered  or  worn  at  Ote 
ejida.  It  seems,  therefore,  probable  that  they  were  used  as  ainketa  for 
nets  and  lines,  for  which  purpose  they  are  well  adapted,  the  groove 
being  deep  enough  to  protect  small  cord  around  it  &om  wear  by  Motion." 
Onr  Kew  Jersey  specimens  generally  are  hard  enongh  for  hammers, 
but  are  too  small,  and,  like  the  English  specimens  already  noticud,  are 
£ree  from  battered  ends.  The  main  diffloulty,  we  think,  in  considering 
them  as  net-weights  or  net-plummets,  is  the  absence  of  any  proof  that 
the  American  Indians  ever  nsed  a  net  in  fishing. 

Loskielt  describes  the  fishing  methods  of  the  Delawares  and  Iroquois, 
but  says  nothing  of  nets.    His  words  are : 

"  I  am  now  to  describe  one  of  the  most  favorite  diversions  of  the  lu- 
dians  next  to  hunting,  namely,  that  of  JUking.  Little  boys  are  ereu 
frequently  seen  wading  in  shallow  brooks,  shooting  small  fishes  with 
their  bows  and  arrows. 

"The  Indians  always  carry  hooks  and  small  harpoons  with  them, 
whenever  they  are  on  a  hunting  party ;  but  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year  they  go  out  purposely  to  fish,  eittier  atone  or  iu  parties.  They 
make  use  of  the  neat  and  light  canoes  made  of  birch-bark,  •  "  *  and 
venture  with  them  Into  spacious  rivers.'* 

Loakiel  describes  a  method  of  shad-fishing  similar  to  that  adopted  hy 
the  early  settlers  at  Trenton,  as  detailed  in  the  first  chapter  of  this 
volume.  Having  mentioned  the  habit  of  providing  themselves  with 
hooks,  and  noting,  also,  tbat  deep-river  fishing  was  customary  among 
the  Indians,  .we  see  that  a  suitable  "sinker"  should  also  be  provided, 
and  we  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  tbat  some,  at  least,  of  these  grooved 
pebbles  were  nsed  as  such.  We  say  "  some  of  these  grooved  pebbles," 
since  we  believe  they  are  separable  into  two  classes;  those  rough  and 
only  grooved  by  pecking  a  slight  hollow  around  them,  and  those  ground 
over  their  whole  surface,  and  having  a  wider,  semi-polished,  and  uni- 
formly deep  and  wide  groave.  Figure  203  belongs  to  this  latter  class. 
The  amount  of  work  thathas  been  expended  upon  some  of  these  grooved 
pebbles,  as  mentioned,  and  the  description  of  certain  weapons  now  or 
formerly  in  use  by  savage  races,  induce  us  to  believe  that  such  a  stone 
implement  as  figure  203  was  nsed  much  after  the  manner  of  a  modem 
slong-shot. 

■  Ado.  stone  Imp.  of  O.  B.,  p.  211,  flg.  1S9. 
t  Mia»ioQ  to  N.  A.  Indiani,  p.  95. 
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Levis  and  Clarke*  describe  a  weapon  in  ase  among  the  Sboshoae 
Indians  as  follows : 

"The  poggamoggoQ  is  an  InstrameDt  oonsiBtlDg  of  a  baudle  twenty- 
two  incbes  long,  made  of  wood,  covered  with  dressed  leather,  aboat  tbe 
size  of  a  wbip-bandle.  At  ooe  end  is  a  thong  of  two  inches  in  length, 
which  ia  tied  to  a  roand  stone  weighing  two  poands,  and  is  held  iu  a 
cover  of  leather.  At  the  other  end  is  a  loop  of  the  same  material  which 
is  passed  round  tbe  wrist  so  as  to  secure  the  hold  of  the  instrument, 
with  which  the;  strike  a  very  severe  blow." 

In  this  description  we  notice  that  a  thong  is  tied  about  the  stone,  and 
to  secure  it  a  shallow  groove  woald  be  desirable,  if  not  necessary.  Such 
a  groove  we  have  in  the  larger,  better-made  grooved  pebbles  we  have 
described,  and  althoagh  oor  New  Jersey  specimens  do  not  reach  two 
pounds  in  weight,  they  are  generally  larger  than  the  roughly-finished 
specimens. 

Mr.  Qeorge  C.  Mnstcrsf  has  given  us  a  most  interesting  account  of 
the  weapons  and  hnnting  implements  of  the  Tehuelche  Indians,  and  iu 
his  description  of  the  "bolas"  now  in  use  by  these  savages,  refers  to 
ancient  bolas,  which  seem  to  be  identical  with  the  grooved  pebbles,  or 
"  net- weights,"  that  we  have  described.  Mr.  Musters  writes:  "Ancient 
bolas  (globular  stones)  are  not  unfreqnently  met  with.  These  are  highly 
valued  by  tbe  Indians,  and  differ  from  those  in  present  use  by  having 
groove$  out  around  them,  aaA  by  their  larger  size  and  greater  weight.^ 
There  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  the  Patagonian  bolaa  were  ever 
in  nee  among  the  North  American  Indians ;  but  it  is  possible  that  the 
simplest  fbrm  of  such  a  weapon,  a  globular  stone  with  a  cord  attached 
— the  Bolaferdida  of  the  Tehuelcbea — may  have  originated  at  some 
central  point,  say  Brazil,  and  thence  developed  into  the  ordinary  two 
and  three  balled  bolas  of  Patagonia  and  the  poggamoggon  of  the  north- 
ern continent.  Nevertheless  we  see  nothing  objectionable  to  the  view 
that  these  two  forms  may  have  arisen  separately,  tbe  country  and  game 
in  each  case  suggesting,  in  the  one  tbe  bola,  in  the  other  the  poggamog- 
gon ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  a  knowledge  of  metals,  what  was  more 
natural  than  to  choose  a  globular  pebble,  and  to  groove  it  in  order  to  se- 
cure the  heavy  weight  to  a  flexible  cord  or  handle  1 

Ab  there  are  simpler  forma  of  "worked"  pebbles,  which  in  our  opin- 
ion were  osed  as  "  sinkers,"  as  well  as  the  rougher  specimens  of  grooved 
globular  pebbles,  we  have  assumed  that  specimens  such  as  figure  2o;> 
were  need  as  weapons  allied  to  or  identical  with  tbe  poggamoggon. 
Other  uses,  however,  may  have  been  found  for  thesesame  globular  stones ; 
for  instance,  we  find  in  Schoolcraft's  work  an  illustration  of  a  war-club 
with  such  a  small  round  stone  inserted  in  a  notch  in  the  end  of  the  club, 
giving  the  completed  implement  the  appearance  of  an  ordinary  wreucli 
with  a  small  object  held  in  its  jaws. 

*  Exp.  Dp  the  UUaoari,  vol.  i,  page  415.    Fhiliulel.  1B14. 

t  At  home  ivitL  tbe  Putngonians,  p.  160.       I'ji   ■'    ,  vivvTvit 
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Having  divided  the  grooved  globular  stones  into  weapons — the  pog- 
gamoggon  (T)  and  sinkera  for  fishiag-IiiieB — we  would  now  call  attention 
to  a  more  primitive  implement,  which  we  have  no  donbt  vaa  nsed 
wholly  as  a  sinker.  Yerj  probably  sacb  a  aiaker  was  improvised  jost 
before  starting  out  into  the  river  or  lake ;  and  again,  as  the  globalar 
form  13  preferable,  not  beiog  as  likely  to  be  caught  by  snags  or  clefts  in 
saukeu  rocks,  it  may  be  that  a  few  flat  stones  were  carried  in  the  canoe, 
so  that  if  the  good  »iukcr  were  lost,  a  temporary  one  could  be  readily 
provided. 

Figure  204  represents  au  ordioary  specimen  of  these  flat,  oval-ootlined 
stones,  with  a  well-defined  notch  chipped  on  each  side,  these  notches  be- 
ing always  opposite  each  other.  Xo  care  appears  to  have  been  taken  in 
choosing  the  pebbles,  other  than  that  of  not  having  them  too  thick ;  in 
thickness  they  vary  little  from  about  half  an  inch. 

Figure  205  represents  about  the  maximum  size  of  these  flat,  side- 
iiotcbed  sinkers.  It  measures  a  little  over  i  inches  in  length  and  2 
inches  in  breadth.  The  notches  are  always  in  tbe  middle  of  the  speci- 
men, so  that  the  implement  is  balanced  when  sifspended  by  a  cord  pass- 
ing aiouod  them. 

Tbe  Hpecimeus  of  this  class  of  sinkers  vary  but  little  in  weight,  bat 
curiously  enough,  and  in  confirmation  of  their  suggested  use,  we  have 
noticed  tliat  the  heavier  specimens  are  found  about  the  Selavare  Biver 
shore,  where  tbe  current  is  strong,  and  the  smaller,  lighter  ones  about 
the  crei'ks,  and  where  the  current  is  scarcely  noticeable.  About  the  up- 
lands, where  all  relics  are  mingled  together  in  the  soil,  both  styles  and 
all  sizes  and  weights  of  sinkers  are,  of  course,  found  together,  no  single 
form  predominatiug,  in  a  locality  like  the  8it«  of  an  old  village. 

V>'e  have  never  met  with  a  sinker  like  those  figured  in  204  and  205 
with  four  notches,  or  with  the  globular  speeimeus  having  more  than 
one  groove,  described  by  Professor  ^ilssoo  as  found  in  Scandinavia. 

Chaptee  XXV. 

STONE  IMPLEMBKT3  OP  UNKNOWN  USES. 

Our  knowledge  of  tbe  functions  of  stone  implements  is,  as  yet,  too  im- 
perfect to  enable  ns  to  determine  in  every  instance  the  use  to  which 
particular  forms  were  put  A  doubt  as  to  their  design  is  still  coaneoted 
with  some  of  the  simpler  forms,  and  it  is,  therefore,  not  strange  that  in 
every  large  collection  there  should  be  a  few  specimens  about  vhioh 
nothing  can  be  positively  determined  concerning  the  porpose  for  which 
they  were  made. 

Figure  206  represents  an  excellent  example  of  a  highly-polished  horn- 
stone  pebble,  which  has  been  cat  off  square  at  one  end  and  worn  to  a 
blunt  but  highly-polished  edge  along  the  curved  margin.  This  would 
afford  a  fine  specimen  of  what  we  have  denominated  "  skinning  knives," 
wc^e  the  edge  sharp.    (See  chap,  xi.)    As  it  is,  however,  the  specimen 
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may  bare  been  used  aa  sacb,  tbe  iocisiona  in  the  skio  being  previously 
made  witb  a  flint  knife. 

Since  tbe  pnbiicatioD  of  Mr.  Evaus's  volume,  to  vbicb  we  bave  referred 
BO  frequently,  it  seems  more  probable  that  it  was  ufied  in  rubbing  down 
skins  in  tbe  process  of  tbeir  preparation  for  clotbing.  The  shape  .ind 
size  of  the  stone,  its  high  polish,  and  prevalence  among  tbe  relics  that 
cbaracterize  the  sites  of  villages,  seem  certainly  to  indicate  that  it  was 
a  domestic  implement. 

Figaro  207  represents  another  example  of  polished  pebble,  that  bas 
been  altered  little,  if  any,  in  sbape.  A  noticeable  featnre  is  in  its  being 
perforated  by  five  small  boles,  which  are  natora),  however,  being  thread- 
like veins  of  softer  mineral  which  have  been  drilled  ont.  Onn  of  these 
perforations  occnrring  near  the  margin  of  the  stone,  the  stone  itself  bas 
been  worn  off  at  that  point  until  mnch  thinner  than  elsewhere,  and  tbe 
bole  then  enlarged  by  a  very  slender  stone-drill.  A  cord  was  passed 
through  this  hole  to  snspend  tbe  implement  or  ornament. 

If  an  implement,  this  specimen  was  used  in  tbe  same  manner  as  tbe 
preceding  one.  Tbe  curved  outline  is  of  abont  the  same  thickness  as 
figure  206,  and  appears,  like  that,  to  be  more  highly  polished  than  the 
other  portions  of  the  stone.  Either  as  a  "skinning-knife''or  a  skin- 
dresser,  it  is  OS  available  as  tbe  preceding  example. 

Professor  Nilsson*  bas  flgnred  and  described  what  be  terms  a  "  stretch- 
ing implement,"  to  which  class  of  stone  implements  both  figures  206  nod 
207  may  belong,  Hesaysof  the  illnstration  which  he  gives,  "Thewidened 
part,  representing  the  edge,  has  been  rounded  ofl*  by  constant  wear,  prob- 
ably from  being  robbed  against  leather  or  something  of  that  kind.  A 
person  wbo  has  lived  many  years  as  a  mechanic  in  Greenland,  thinks  he 
lias  discovered  a  great  resemblance  between  this  stone  implement  and  the 
bone  implement,  provided  with  a  handle,  which  is  there  used  for  stretch- 
ing skins  in  order  t«  give  them  the  requisite  softness.  A  somewhat 
similar  stretching  implement  of  iron  is  still  used  in  those  parts  of  Scania 
where  tbe  winter  dress  of  the  peasantry  consists  of  sheep-skin  coats.'' 
We  can  readily  see  that  tbe  specimens  we  have  flgnred,  although  much 
smaller,  could  be  used  in  just  such  manner  as  Professor  Nilsson  describes ; 
and  aa  the  deer-skin  was  the  principal  material  for  clothing,  these  stones 
may  have  been  used  by  laborious  nibbing  with  the  rounded  edge  to 
render  tbe  hide  flexible ;  the  edge  appearing  the  same  in  both  Professor 
NilBSon's  and  our  specimens. 

lu  a  previons  publication  t  we  have  descritwd  a  New  Jersey  "  stretch- 
ing implement,"  which  is  now  believed  to  have  been  a  true  "  scraper,-' 
and  is  so  classed  in  chapter  XII  of  this  paper.  With  such  scrapers  as  we 
find,  wherewitb  to  clean  the  skins,  and  with  these  polished  porphyry 
pebbles  to  stretch  and  soften  them,  after  their  dressing  of  "  hrains,''^  the 
aborigines  could  make  most  comfortable  clothing  of  the  hides  of  our 

*  stone  Age,  p.  77,  uid  pi.  iz,  flg.  185.  t  Amer.  Nat.,  vol.  vi,  p.  ^22. 

t  See  CorliD's  N.  A.  iDdinns,  -vol  i,  p.  ia. 
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coiDiDOD  deer;  and  ve  bdieve  we  aie  not  far  fittm  right  ia  classing 
fignree  2(K>  and  207  as  "stretcbiDg  implement,"  using  that  designation 
as  it  is  applied  by  Professor  Nilsson. 

Figure  208  Tepresenta  a  very  carefally-wroaght  stone  implement,  of 
vbich  we  can  say  bnt  little  positively.  It  appears  to  be  a  combination  of 
tbe  ordinary  grooved  oval  poggamoggon  and  the  little  stone  hammer,  to 
be  described  in  the  next  chapter.  As  either  the  one  or  tbe  other,  ii  is 
a  pretty  specimen,  bat  why  tbe  characteristics  of  two  snch  different  im- 
plements should  be  combined  is  indeed  puzzling. 

The  general  surface  of  the  stone  itself,  as  well  as  tbe  groove  and 
deep  indentations  on  each  side,  are  worthy  of  notice.  While  not  pol- 
ished to  any  extent,  this  stone  has  a  far  smoother  surface  than  the  ma- 
jority of  either  net-weights  or  hammer-stones.  The  groove  is  nnnsnally 
narrow,  and  apparently  has  been  ground  out  and  not  pect^,  as  is  tbe 
case  with  net-weights.  The  hollows  or  indentations  are  much  deeper 
than  those  in  any  stone  hammers  in  our  collection,  and,  like  tbe  gixwves, 
are  very  smooth,  as  thongh  drilled  with  a  stone  drill,  snch  as  figured  in 
chapter  zv,  figure  165. 

There  are  uo  indications  of  battering  or  roughness  at  the  ends,  as  in 
all  stone  hammers ;  and,  indeed,  if  snch  were  the  intended  use.  why  the 
very  carefully  made  grooves  t 

Our  specimen,  figure  20S,  bears  mnch  resemblance  to  two  of  those 
figured  by  Professor  Nilsson,*  but  it  a  combination  of  them,  which  we 
think  overturns  tbe  theory  that  tbe  use  of  the  two  kinds  of  implement 
was  identical.  If  figure  208  had  no  encircling  groove,  it  woul4  be  very 
similar  to  an  oval  tuol-stone  figured  by  Sir  John  Lnbbock.t  This  author 
has  not  much  faith  in  their  having  been  stone  hammers,  and  adds, 
"It  is  very  donbtful  whether  these  implements  really  belong  to  the 
stone  age." 

Whatever  may  be  the  use  of  tbe  specimen  we  have  figured,  it  is  un- 
qnestionably  a  relic  of  the  "stone  age"  of  the  lilortb  Americfui  aborigi- 
nes, and  one  that  was  of  value  in  its  day,  considering  the  character  and 
amount  of  tbe  work  on  it 

Figure  209  represents  a  very  pretty  specimen  of  those  "discoidal 
stones,"  about  which  there  has  been  much  coqjectore. 

We  think  tbe  following  paragraph  fh>m  Dn  Pratz's  work}  correctly 
explains  the  nse  of  tbe  specimen  we  have  figured: 

"  The  warriors  practice  a  diversion  which  they  call  the  game  of  Ae 
pole,  at  which  only  two  play  at  a  time.  Each  pole  is  about  eight  feet 
long,  resembling  a  Bomau  f,  and  the  game  consists  in  rolling  a  fiat, 
round  stone  about  three  inches  in  diameter  and  one  inch  thick,  with  ike 
edges  somewhat  slopttijr,  and  throwing  the  pole  in  such  a  manner  that 
when  the  stone  rests  tbe  pole  may  be  at  or  near  it  Both  antagonists 
throw  their  pole  at  tbe  same  time,  and  be  whose  pole  is  nearest  tbe 
stone  counts  one,  and  has  tbe  right  of  rolling  the  stone." 

■  Slone  kgfi,  pi.  ii,  fig«.  31  *iiil  33.  t  Prehistorio  Titnee,  3d  wL,  p.  98,  flg.  118. 

t  Hist,  of  LoaisiiwDo,  1720,  p.  366.  v  ■  v  tm^^  1 1 
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Squier  and  Davis,*  in  describing  tbese  discoidal  stoues,  make 
meotioD  of  informatioD  given  tliem  by  fiev.  J.  B,  Finley,  vlio  states 
"  tbat  among  the  tribes  witb  wliich  be  was  acquainted,  stones  identical 
with  tbose  described  were  mncb  used  in  a  popnlar  game  resembling  the 
modern  one  of  "  ten-pins."  The  form  of  tbe  stones  suggests  the  manner 
in  which  tbey  were  held  and  thrown,  or  rather  rolled.  The  concave  aides 
received  ihe  thumb  and  aeoonA  finger^  the  forefinger  clasping  the  periphery.^ 

This  last  sentence  applies  peri'ectly  to  the  description  of  onr  specimen. 
The  concavity  on  each  side,  althoogh  shallow,  is  well  defined ;  tbat  of 
the  right  side,  or  the  one  which  the  tbamb  occnpies  when  held  in  the 
right  hand,  being  somewhat  larger.  Of  coarse  the  atone  can  be 
reversed  so  as  to  bring  the  second  finger  into  this  larger  cavity,  but  it 
would  naturally  be  grasped  in  tbe  manner  described  by  Mr.  Finley. 

Fignre  200,  while  not  polished  to  any  degree,  is  very  smooth,  an 
accurate  circle  in  outline,  and  Las  the  beveled  margin  very  uniform 
throughoat.  The  most  elevated  portion  of  tbe  beveled  edge  is  not  in 
the  middle,  so  tbat  when  standing  oa  edge  the  stone  natarally  falls  on 
tbe  right  or  more  deeply  concave  side.  When  rolled,  it  generally 
t€7ids  to  the  right  and  falls  witb  what  we  have  considered  tbe  "rigUt"  or 
upper  surface  down. 

Squier  and  Davis  t  figure  a  great  variety  of  this  class  of  relics, 
and  while  giving  many  reasons  and  quotations  tending  to  show  tbat 
tbey  were  "  game  stones,"  add,  "  they  are  certainly  enigmatic  in  their 
purposes." 

These  disks  are  not  abundant  in  Xew  Jersey,  but  in  every  considerable 
collection  of  "  Indian  antiquities"  we  have  visited,  we  have  seen  one  or 
more  specimens,  all  exhibiting  about  the  difference  shown  in  the 
illustrations  given  by  Squier  and  Davis  of  those  ibund  in  the  western 
mounds,  except  tbat  none  were  perforated. 

Figure  210  is  a  disk  of  very  compact  stone,  measuring  two  and  a 
half  inches  in  diameter,  and  one  inch  iu  thickness.  Tbe  sides  are 
finely  polished,  and  tbe  edge  beveled,  having  a  sharp  central  ridge, 
not  straight,  and  somewhat  nearer  one  side  than  the  other.  la  out- 
line this  disk  is  not  a  perfect  circle,  and  will  only  roll  a  short  distance, 
unless  thrown  with  macb  force. 

This  specimen  is  much  ruder  in  detail  than  tbe  preceding  implement; 
and  wbile  it  may  be  such  a  stone  as  Du  Fratz  describes,  being  "one 
inch  thick,  with  the  edges  sometckat  sloping,'^  it  does  not  seem  safBciently 
finished  for  such  a  purpose. 

This  disk,  figure  310,  bears  a  marked  resemblance  to  a  "  stone  object  ** 
foiind  at  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  "  probably  an  ear-ring,  or  rather 
button,  for  insertion  into  tbe  lobe  of  the  ear."  The  African  specimen  is 
smaller  than  that  from  New  Jersey,  being  an  inch  and  a  half  ia  dlam. 
eter  and  only  tliree-eightbs  of  an  inch  thick.     Col.  Lane  Fos|,  in 

*  Ano.  Mod.  Miss.  VnUey,  p.  Ii23,  fig.  131.  t  L.c.,p.  Kl. 

1  Joarn.  EtbDol.  Soc.  of  LoadoD  ;  nen  series,  18T0,  vol  ii^  p^,  41 ;  j(l.,|,,^g,.SJ^ 
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commeuting  on  toe  Gape  of  Good  Hope  specimen,  remarks  tliat  '*  sack 
diBks  were  osaalJy  snpttosed  to  have  been  used  as  hammer-atones ;  he 
thought,  however,  that  this  was  too  small  to  be  used  for  such  a  pur- 
pose, and  that  the  suggestioo  of  Air.  Bowker,  that  it  may  have  been 
used  for  iosertion  into  the  lobe  of  the  ear,  was  a  very  reasoaable  oue." 

While  the  specimen,  figure  210,  is  somewhat  larger  and,  we  sup- 
pose, heavier  than  that  above  described,  we  think  it  very  possible  that 
it  too  was  used  as  a  "  button  "  for  insertion  into  the  lobe  of  the  ear.  It 
certainly  is  no  larger,  and  probably  no  heavier,  than  many  of  the  extrav- 
agant ear-rings  which  Mr.  Catlin  saw  and  painted  in  his  {wrtraits  of  the 
Indians  of  the  present  century. 

Figare210isa  very  solid  pebbleof  limestone,  of  a  delicate  hlnish  gray 
color,  which,  when  wet,  shows  beautiful  mottUngs  of  pure  white ;  and,  as 
the  stone  is  thus  rendered  so  very  handsome,  is  it  not  probable  that  it  was 
an  ornament,  and  that,  when  freshly  cut  and  polished,  the  blue  and  white 
contrasted  as  distinctly  as  now  whenimmersedin  water  T  If  the  present 
dullness  of  the  tint  is  the  effect  of  long  exiMsure,  to  what  extent  does 
this  fact  bear  upon  the  question  of  age  t 

Figure  211  represents  an  uninteresting-looking  pebble,  chiefly  notice- 
able in  that  but  little  of  the  natural  surface  has  been  left  by  the  grinder 
and  for  the  astonishing  surface-irregularity  which  it  now  presents.  Tbe 
pebble  is  a  fine-grained  quartz — sand  conglomerate,  hard  and  heavy. 
No  doubt  the  patient  fashioner  of  this  specimen  had  acme  important  ob- 
ject in  view  in  grinding  off  the  natural  surface  into  tbe  many  angular 
smfaces  which  now  exist.  Extending  around  three-fourths  of  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  implement  ia  a  well-defined  but  crooked  ridge,  close  to 
tbe  middle.  This  ridge,  which  is  tbe  prominent  feature  of  the  specitneD, 
was  probably  intended  for  some  uaefal  purpose ;  but  what  its  object  was, 
and  even  thatof  tbe  stone  itself,  is  a  mystery.  Asa  pebble  it  would  make 
a  very  good  "  sling-stone,"  but  the  aborigine  certainly  did  not  use  the 
sling.  As  a  "bola"  It  would  give  a  telling  blow  to  a  pnma,a8  described 
by  Mr.  Musters ;  but  although  puma&  (Felis  concoior)  were  common,  it  is 
not  known  that  oar  Indians  ever  used  the  bola.  It  may  have  been  used 
as  a  war-club  knob,  such  as  Schoolcraft  fignres,  described  in  tbe  last 
chapt«T ;  but  would  a  club  be  any  more  effective  becanse  of  elaboi- 
at«  grinding  and  ridges  such  as  are  the  surface  of  this  specimen  t  We 
cannot  think  it  was  ever  intended  as  a  stone-hammer.  It  was  never 
certainly  used  as  such,  having  no  trace  whatever  of  violent  contact  with 
.otbei  stones ;  however  it  bears  more  resemblance  to  that  class  of  relics 
than  to  any  other. 

We  have  met  with  only  a  few — eight  or  ten — examples  sacb  as  figure 
211,  but  all  corresponded  with  this  in  size,  shape,  and  mostly  in  mate- 
rial. One  or  two  were  hard  jasper  pebbles,  with  veins  of  flue-quartz 
running  through  them.  All  were  ground  over  nearly  tbe  whole  sur- 
face, and  most  of  them  were  as  irregular  as  the  one  here  illnstrated. 

Figure  212  represents  a  form  of  relic  of  which  we  have  met  with  but 
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one  example,  and  dqIcss  it  be  incomplete — an  nnfinigbed  specimea — we 
can  form  no  idea  of  its  use. 

Squier  and  Davis  have  given*  a  eeriea  of  illostratiouB  of  "pendants,"  to 
which  this  specimen  bears  much  resemblance  both  in  size  and  finish, 
although  it  is  a  little  longer  than  those  of  the  West. 

They  say,  "These  pendants  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  anoieot  works,  though  seldom  found,  if  fonnd  at  all,  in  the 
ancient  works  themselves.  They,  for  the  most  part,  resemble  the 
plumbs  of  the  architect,  and  are  usually  made  of  rare  and  beautiful  ma- 
terials." As  will  be  seen  at  a  glance,  this  specimen  readily  comes  u)tder 
the  head  of  "  pendants,"  as  just  described,  but  the  specimens  figured  by 
Squier  and  Davis  all  have  a  groove  encircling  either  one  end  or  both, 
according  to  the  shape  of  the  specimen,  whereby  a  cord  was  securely  a^ 
tached  to  pass  through  the  opening  in  the  lobe  of  the  ear,  if  worn  as  an 
"  ear-bob,"  or  around  the  neck  to  let  the  "  pendant "  hang  upon  the  breast. 
If  this  specitnen,  therefore,  is  simply  unfinished,  it  is  a  pendant,  and  not 
of  an  "  unknown  "  use ;  but  is  it  nnfiuishedt  A  careful  examination 
shows  it  to  be  uniformly  polished  or  smoothly  ground  tiom  one  end  to 
the  other.  There  are  no  rough  portions  or  onfinished  places ;  hence  we 
are  compelled  to  think  it  had  some  other  use. 

The  authors  we  have  jnst  quoted  give  on  page  219  of  their  work  fig- 
ures of  two  pear-shaped  stones,  the  dimensions  of  which  are  not  given. 
They  consider  it  possible  that  they  were  nsed  as  club-heads  or  something 
similar,  and  quote  Carver,  who  describes  "a  weapon  in  aseby  the  tribes 
beyond  the  Mississippi  Kiver  which  consisted  of  a  curiously  wronght 
stone,  inclosed  in  leather,  as  above,  (the  Ghippewayan  potjgamoggon) 
and  fastened  like  the  slnng-shot  of  the  present  day  to  a  thong  a  yard 
and  a  half  long,  which  was  also  wonnd  around  the  wrist.  These  weapons 
were  used  in  battle." 

A  specimen  like  figure  212  may  possibly  be  a  weapon  such  as  above 
described,  but  it  would  a])pear,  for  two  reasons,  that  it  was  not  so  used. 
In  the  first  place  the  size,  weight,  and  careful  polishing  are  not  in 
keeping  with  such  a  weapon  as  the  "slung-shot"  described  by  Carver; 
and,  secondly,  if  a  weapon,  would  it  not  be  oftener  met  with  1  It  has 
been  suggested  that  it  was  a  mould,  about  which  clay  was  spread,  to 
form  the  bowls  of  the  clay  pipes  used  by  the  aborigines ;  but  its  size 
is  too  great  for  this  purpose.  \Ye  have  not  seen  any  clay  pipes  with  a 
bowl  of  as  greatadiameterasthis  would  make.  This  specimeu  measures 
four  and  a  half  inches  in  length,  and  one  inch  and  three-quarters  in  its 
greatest  breadth,  which  is  a  little  above  the  middle  of  the  specimen. 
The  material  is  a  fine.giained  sandstone,  and  the  whole  surface  being 
carefhlly  ground  and  smoothed  almost  to  a  polish,  the  specimens  can 
hardly  be  considered  merely  a  pestle,  as  it  might  appear  at  first  glance. 

Figure  213  represents  one  of  two  specimens  found  together  in  a  field 
Dear  Trenton,  N.  J.    We  have  seen  a  third,  highly  polished,  of  hom- 
*  Adc.  Mod.  Mi&  Voile;,  p.  235,  fig.  I'Jii. 
S.  Mis.  115 24  '^ 
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Btone,  BhowiDg  the  gToorea  very  dUtioctly,  and  with  s  hole  drilled  at 
ODe  side  of  the  eod,  oppodte  that  which  has  the  grooves  or  indeata- 
tions.  It  is  in  the  mosenm  of  Batgera  CoDege,  at  New  Bmnswick,  N.  J. 
This  specimen  is  an  ordinary  sandstone  pebble,  four  and  Beven«igbths 
inches  in  length,  two  inches  and  a  half  in  width  at  the  grooved  end,  and 
sloping  from  there  to  the  dppodte  end,  which  ia  bat  an  inch  in  width. 
There  has  been  a  slight  rabbing  down  of  the  sorfaoe  generally,  which 
is  moderately  smooth,  and  on  one  side  are  marks  of  a  stone- hammer  at  one 
point;  but  no  depresdoo  or  cavity  has  been  formed  that  would  attract 
attention. 

The  ioteresting  feature  of  the  specimen,  figure  213,  isa  series  of  deeply- 
cut  grooves,  the  minority  aboat  an  inch  in  length,  which  extend  from  or 
near  the  middle  of  the  stone  to  the  edge,  running  in  an  oblique  direction 
to  the  left  There  are  eight,  parallel  on  each  side  of  the  stone,  and  so 
arranged  that,  turn  either  side  towards  yon,  the  direction  of  the  grooves 
is  the  same. 

We  have  seen  no  description  or  illostration  of  a  stone  implement  cor- 
responding exactly  with  this. 

Professor  Silssoo*  has  given  na  one  figure  of  a  kammer-aUme  wbidi 
bears  considerable  resemblance  to  fignre  213,  and  says  that  it  has  at  its 
edges  "  marks  of  the  purpose  to  which  it  icas  formerly  applied  so  unmis- 
takably that,  when  once  pointed  ont,  no  further  doubts  can  be  entertained 
on  the  matter."  This,  we  tliink,  settles  the  qne&tion,  and  that,  whatever 
the  resemblance,  figure  213  is  not  a  gtone-hammer.  Sncb  regular  grooves 
as  these  cannot  be  called  or  considered  marks  of  blows  against  some 
hard  brittle  stone.  When  we  come  to  consider  "hammer"  or"tool 
stones,"  wo  will  find  a  vast  difference  between  the  marks  on  this  speci- 
men, figure  213,  and  the  relics  we  have  figured  as  trne  stone-hammers. 
"Sov  can  these  grooves  be  considered  the  natural  result  of  use  as  a  whet- 
stone for  sharpening  skinning-knives  and  kindred  implements.  They 
are  too  close,  regntar,  narrow,  and  short. 

When  treating  of  breast- plates,  wo  Baw  that  many  of  them  were 
notched,  and  concluded  that  such  notches  were  records  of  battles,  of 
persons  killed,  or  scalps  taken.  Stones  such  as  that  here  figured  are 
placed  in  the  same  class,  bnt  with  a  qaery.  It  seems  to  ns  that  the  moat 
probable  use  of  such  stones  was  as  records,  and  we  think  the  fact  of 
liavtag  met  with  one  that  was  perforated  strengthens  the  view  tbat 
figure  213  is  a  "  record-stone."  The  other  specimen  in  our  collection, 
howe\-er,  is  much  more  rude  in  finish,  and  has  these  grooves  more  scat- 
tered about  the  margin.  This  rather  combats  the  idea,  possibly,  of 
these  relics  being  record-stones,  and  so  coming  under  thehead  of  orna- 
mental objects. 

Figure  214  represents  an  oval,  flattened  cobble-stone,  about  foar 

inches  in  diameter  and  two  inches  thick.    The  under  side  has  been 

worn  off  until  it  is  now  a  perfectly  level  plane.    The  margins  are  elop- 

■NilMou  OQ  Stone  Age,  pi.  1,  Bg.  11. 
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ing  and  somewbat  smooth,  aod  iu  the  center  of  the  upper  surface  of 
the  stone  is  a  depression,  perfectly  circular  at  the  top,  atid  dee^ieDing 
vith  regnlarity  to  a  point  at  the  bottom.  The  appearance  is  that  of  the 
commeucemeDt  of  a  hole  hy  drilling,  and  is  very  different  from  the 
"finger-pits"  which  yie  shall  see  od  stooe-hammers,  when  we  come  to 
describe  them. 

Id  the  specimen  here  described,  as  in  very  many  others,  there  is  a 
decided  discoloration  of  the  depression,  as  thoagb  drilled  with  metal, 
particles  of  which  ha<l  adhered  to  the  sides  of  the  cnp  or  hollow  made. 
It  is  not  a  metallic  discoloration,  however,  as  proved  by  examination 
with  a  powerful  lens. 

Just  sach  stones  as  the  one  above  described  are  very  common 
thronghont  tbe  State,  and,  overlooking  the  drilled  {T)  hollow,  in  the 
top,  are  considered  simply  the  "  crnsbers  "  used  with  the  [lortable  com- 
miUs.  They  probably  bad  some  other  nse,  as  in  that  case  tbere  would 
be  DO  object  in  making  any  mark,  however  slight,  upon  the  upper  sur- 
face, which  in  no  way  tends  to  assist  in  tbe  crashing  of  the  grain,  tbe 
stone  simply  being  held  In  the  handfand  reimlved. 

We  have  tbongbt  that  these  stones  might  be  in  some  way  connected 
with  the  production  of  fire.  Sir  John  Lnbbock  figures*  a  Dacotab 
fire-drill  bow,  which  consists  of  two  plates  or  slabs  of  wood,  one  at  each 
end  of  tbe  drill,  which  is  itself  revolved  by  a  bow-string  being  looped 
around  it  and  tbe  bow  then  drawn  rapidly  to  and  fro.  That  is  devel- 
oped by  the  rapid  revolntions  of  tbe  drill,  and  communicated  to  frag- 
ments of  rotten  wood  applied  to  tbe  lower  end  of  tbe  drill.  Now,  as  we 
find  these  stone  slabs  most  abundant  ou  the  sites  of  old  Indian  villages, 
they  are  probably  a  domestic  implement,  and  we  bave  thought  they  were 
used  as  the  lower  plate  in  wbidi  tbe  fire-drill  revolved  ;  fibers  of  dead 
wood  being  beajied  about  tbe  drill,  where  it  enters  tbe  little  depression 
on  the  top  of  the  plate,  would  be  ignited  very  readily. 

Sir  John  Lubbock  does  not  say  whether  tbe  slabs,  seen  in  bis  illustra- 
tion of  a  fire-drill,  are  wood  or  stone. 

We  are  under  tbe  impression,  however,  that  fire  was  produced  among 
onr  Kew  Jersey  Indians  by  friction  iu  simply  violently  nibbing  one 
stick  upon  another,  and  if  tolely  obtained  in  that  manner,  we  can  give 
DO  explanation  of  the  presence  of  these  large  stones,  which  by  trial  wo 
find  well  adapted  for  tbe  purpose  suggested,  in  connection  with  the 
bow-drill. 

Figure  215  represents  a  peculiarly-chipped  piece  of  yellowish-brown 
jasper,  which,  when  fonnd,  was  exactly  twice  its  present  length,  and  was 
the  more  valuable  because  the  fragment  which  was  broken  off  extended 
nearly  at  right-angles  to  tbe  portion  here  illustrated.  In  its  present  con- 
dition this  specimen  measures  three  and  a  half  inches  in  length,  is  an  inch 
and  a  half  wide,  and  half  an  inch  thick.  The  under  side  is  comparatively 
smooth — about  as  tbe  majority  of  jasper  spear  and  arrow  points;  the 
'Pmhistorio  Tiiuea,  2il  ed.,  p.  6H,  fig.  22*.  ^  iv  <\  iv  it 
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npper  side  is  more  noeveD,  having  zigzag  ridges  made  by  the  deep  cbip- 
piugB  which  prodace  the  large  serrations  so  noticeable  npon  the  enter 
side  of  the  implement.  Before  being  broken,  the  character  of  the  chip- 
ping and  general  appearaoce  of  the  fragment  were,  as  they  even  now 
are,  totally  different  from  anything  we  have  seen  in  chipped  jasper, 
either  irom  New  Jersey  or  other  localities.  The  other  '*  half"  of  the 
specimeD  still  left  the  implement  incomplete,  which  appeared  to  have 
been  moch  the  size  and  shape  of  a  modem  horseshoe.  Before  it  was 
broken,  tbisspeeimeo  boremncbresemblance  tooneof  annmber  of  flioC 
implements  from  Hondnras,  described  by  Dr.  Daniel  Wilson,*  with  an 
illofitration  ;  and  also  figared  and  described  by  E.  T.  Stevens-t  One  of 
these  Hondnras  specimens  is  "  a  crescent  with  projecting  points."  It  is 
said  to  measure  seventeen  inches  in  greatest  length.  This  New  Jersey 
U-agment  is  a  portion  of  a  crescent,  without  projecting  points,  which  was 
about  ten  inches  in  greatest  length.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
otyect  of  tbis  Honduras  crescent,  in  all  probability  the  same  object  was 
had  in  view  in  our  New  Jersey  specimen,  and  we  know  of  no  more  inter- 
esting instance  of  similarity  between  specimens  of  distant  localities 
than  occurs  in  tbis  case,  unsatisfactory  though  it  may  be,  iu  consequeace 
of  our  specimen  being  but  a  small  fragment  of  the  original  implement. 

Figure  216  represents  a  very  carious  and  interesting  form  of  stone  im- 
plement, of  a  pattern  of  which  we  have  seen  but  tbis  one  example,  which 
is  in  the  possession  of  Joseph  Newbold,  esq.,  of  Burlington  County, 
New  Jersey.  The  specimen  is  a  polished  bom-stoue  pebble,  perfectly 
flat  upon  one  side,  and  rounded,  edged,  grooved,  and  conically  headed 
npon  the  other.  It  measures  seven  and  a  half  inches  in  length  and  two 
and  three-eighth  inches  in  greatest  width,  tbis  point  being  abont  one 
inch  and  three-quarters  from  the  end,  which  is  brought  to  a  sharp  cat- 
ting-edge.  Four  and  a  quarter  inches  from  this  cutting-edge  in  front, 
the  implement  narrows  very  decidedly,  and  is  also  here  grooved,  the 
groove  being  something  over  an  inch  in  widtU.  The  groove  is  followed 
by  a  conical  head  an  inch  and  seven-eighths  in  length,  the  base  being 
of  eqnal  width  with  the  opposite  margin  of  the  groove  and  "  waist" 
of  the  implement.  The  cutting-edge  of  this  specimen  is  so  carefully 
worked  and  is  still  so  well  preserved  that  it  cannot  be  overlooked  in 
consideriog  the  probable  use  of  such  an  implement.  If  wo  look  only  to 
the  edge,  we  naturally  conclude  that  it  was  a  skioning-knife,  of  a  some- 
what peculiar  pattern,  being  flat  npon  one  side;  bat  when  we  take  into 
consideration  the  length  of  the  blade  and  the  wide  and  well-wrought 
groove  and  conical  head,  we  are  forced  to  believe  that  it  was  not  made 
for  any  but  an  important  purpose ;  and  as  that  was  not,  could  not  kave 
been,  with  reference  to  the  skinning  of  animals,  what  was  its  useT 

As  stated,  we  have  seen  but  tbis  one  specimen,  and  find,  on  inquiry, 
no  one  possessing  such  an  implement  in  his  cabinet,  or  admitting  that 
he  had  ever  seen   its  like.    The  published  works  to  which  we  have 
*  Prebistorlo  Mbd,  iij  ed.,  p.  139.  tig.  7.  t  Flmt  Cbips,  p.  289,  pi.  L 
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bad  access  coDtain  no  illostration  or  description  of  jaat  socb  a  specimen 
as  figure  216.' 

It  will  be  foaad,  on  comparison  vitb  the  hoe  whicb  we  represent  in 
flgore  171,  that  it  bears  some  resemblance  to  it;  bat  there  is  do 
indication  whatever  of  fignre  21G  ever  haring  been  used  for  agricnltnral 
purposes;  there  are  no  ecratches  or  striae,  as  would  be  the  case  bad  it 
been  so  used.  It  is  smoothly  polished  over  its  whole  surface,  but  the 
smooth  surface  is  that  of  the  hand-ax  and  skinniug-knife,  and  not  the 
scoured  smoothness  of  a  well-worn  hoe. 

Having  a  cntting-edge  at  one  end,  and  that  a  very  good  one,  it  would 
seem  proper  to  place  this  specimen  in  chapter  xiv,  with  the  chisels 
and  gonges,  a  fitting  place  on  some  accounts,  but  the  chisel  was  not 
arailable  as  a  tool  without  a  hammer,  and  the  conical  bead  of  this  spec- 
imen is  as  smooth,  as  highly  polished,  and  as  free  as  any  portion  of  the 
implement  from  every  trace  of  violent  contact  with  other  stones.  If  a 
chisel,  it  has  never  been  nsed,  and  is  more  elaborately  floisbed  than  any 
otber  specimen,  with  perhaps  one  exception,  that  we  have  met  with. 
The  whole  amount  of  tJie  work  of  fashioning  chisels  and  gonges  as  a 
class  is  expended  upon  the  edge.  The  gouge,  figure  139,  for  instance, 
is  beautifully  wronght  at  the  edge,  which  is  accurately  curved ;  bat 
elsewhere  this  specimen  is  quite  rough  as  compared  with  the  edge. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  a  successful  collector  and  student  of  Indian 
antiquities,  that  this  implement  might  have  been  used  in  detaching 
bark  from  trees,  either  for  canoe  purposes  or  for  coverings  for  their 
lints;  that  by  placing  the  flat  side  down  or  upon  the  body  of  the  tree, 
and  pushing  the  implement  forward,  the  bark  would  be  detached  from 
the  trunk  of  the  tree  without  danger  of  cutting  it,  as  the  edge  of  the 
implement  pressed  upon  the  wood,  and  the  carved  back  of  the  blade 
lifted  tbe  bark  up  as  the  blade  moved  forward.  This  certainly  is  an 
ingenioas  speculation  on  the  part  of  Mr.  STewbold ;  but  we  cannot  see 
why  the  groove  and  tapering  bead  of  the  implement  should  have  been 
Bilded,  if  such  were  its  use,  and  certainly  they  are  too  well  made  and 
carefully  finished  to  be  placed  there  as  ornaments  merely.  It  may  be, 
however,  that  the  narrowed  part  was  so  made  that  a  cord  could  be 
placed  about  it  to  facilitate  its  carriage,  as  it  is  easier  to  make  a  groove 
around  such  an  object  than  it  is  to  drill  a  hole.  If  so,  the  specimen 
may  be  a  "  bark-detaeh^r," 

CnAPTEK  XS.VI. 

FLAKIHG-HAiDIERS  ATn)  POLISHING- TOOLS. 

Every  considerable  collection  of  Indian  antiqaities  we  have  seen 
from  Vew  Jersey,  has  included  certain  globular,  oval,  cylindrical,  and 

'Figares  8I6a  and  216b  represent  a  Hne  apeclmeD  of  a  "tallj-Btick,"fonDd  near  Free- 
Ijold,  N.  J.  The  Boriea  of  deeply-cnt  ooU-bee  are  indicative  of  ittt  use  ae  a  recoM  or  tally. 
We  have  eeeo  no  otber  specimen  of  this  pattern  from  Neir  Jersey.  It  Ttaa  receiv«d 
from  Hev.  8.  Lockwood  toalato  for  farther  doaoriptioa.  '  ' '''    '    .  '^"■"•'J^'^ 
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loDg,  flat  atones,  each  possessing  ceitaia  cbnracteristic marks,  which  de- 
cide that  it  is,  iQ  archaeological  parlance,  either  a  stone-batnmer  or  a  pol- 
ishing-tool — a  tool  to  block  out  or  a  tool  for  finisbiug  an  implement 

Figure  217  represents  a  good  average  Sfiecimen  of  a  stone  or  flaking 
hammer  such  as  found  in  Kew  Jersey.  It  is  a  triangnlarsandBtODe  peb- 
ble, the  sides  measuring  about  three  inches  each.  Ibe  thickness  of  the 
specimen  is  a  little  less  than  two  inches.  On  each  side,  very  nearly  in 
the  center  of  the  specimen,  ia  a  shallow,  circular  pit  or  depression,  for 
the  insertion  of  the  ends  of  the  tbamb  and  second  finger,  the  forednger 
being  curved  over  the  margin  of  the  stone-hammer.  Held  thus,  we  find 
it  a  usefbl  tool,  that  does  not  weary  the  hand  in  holding,  and  ia  admira- 
bly adapted  for  tbe  purposes  intended  by  the  original  owner,  that  of 
chippiug  atones  into  desired  shapes  for  arrow  and  apear  pointa,  aud 
"  pecking"  tbe  anahapely  water-worn  cobble-stones  into  axes. 

If  this  specimen,  figure  217,  is  held  in  tbe  manner  above  described,  it 
will  be  noticed  that  the  outermost  angle  of  tbe  atone  as  then  held  has  a 
battered  appearance,  which  feature  ia  proof  positive  of  tbe  correctness 
of  the  designation  of  tbe  specimen  aa  a  stone-hammer.  In  the  caae  of 
figure  173,  two  of  the  angles  have  been  considerably  battered,  one  much 
more  than  tbe  other,  showing  that  when  one  projecting  point  waa  too 
much  worn  tbe  stone  waa  abitted  ao  that  a  new  angle  was  tbe  outermost. 
In  tbia  specimen,  one  angle  baa  been  completely  UEed  up,  another  ia 
somewhat  worn  or  battered  off,  the  third  is  still  intact.  We  have  sel- 
dom met  with  an  example  of  stone-hammer  that  told  the  story  of  its  use- 
fulness more  plainly  than  this  does. 

Figure  218  represents  a  smaller  grcnlar  atone  or  flaking  hammer,  of  a 
size  and  shape  like  tbe  majority  of  those  which  we  find,  the  circular  form 
being  somewhat  more  abundant  than  the  triangular.  Figure  218,  like 
the  preceding,  bas  the  characteristic  finger-pits,  which  in  this  case  are 
conaiderably  smaller  in  both  measurements  of  diameter  and  depth. 
These  "  finger-pits  "  are  rudely  "  pecked  "  out,  and  are  not  smooth,  truly 
circular,  or  anitbrm  as  iu  those  evidently  drilled  depreasiona  noticed  in 
flgures209aud215. 

Figure  218  is  "  completely  battered  up  "  over  the  whole  extent  of  the 
mai-gin  of  tbe  specimen,  there  being  otdy  a  circular  apace  about  each 
finger-pit  of  tbe  natural  surface  of  tbe  water-worn  pebble  that  has  been 
used  in  faabioning  tbia  hammer.  These  stone-hammers  were  continually 
turned  in  tbe  hand  when  being  nsed,  that  they  might  retain  their  circu- 
lar form.  After  being  worn  too  small  for  "pecking "atone  axes,  they 
were  probably  utilized  aa  net-weights  or  war-club  knoba. 

Figure  219  representa  a  third  form  of  atone  or  Saking  hammer  which 
has  some  interesting  features.  It  is  from  a  mineral  which  we  do  not 
know,  of  blackisb-browQ  color,  aud  very  smooth  and  polished  upon  the 
natural  surface.  It  baa  much  tbe  appearance  of,  but  is  not,  a  hornblende 
pebble. 

Tbia  implement,  inatead  of  having  tbe  floger-pits  of  figures  217 
ind  21S,  bas  tbe  natural,  amooth  aorface  of  the  pebble  retained,  and, 
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curioosly  eooQgb,  a  small,  smootli  spot  also  is  retained  on  the  inargiD  of 
the  specimen.  If  we  take  op  tbis,  as  we  would  thoae  having  "  finger- 
pits,"  and  place  the  end  of  the  forefinger  on  the  smooth  surface  upon 
the  margin,  we  find  that  the  point  directly  opposite  the  forefinger's  end 
is  that  which  has  been  worn  off  and  battered  by  contact  with  other  and 
harder  minerals.  The  margin  itself  has  been  parposely  chipped  to  bring 
the  pebble  into  proper  shape,  and  the  point  above  mentioned  is  the  only 
one  that  shows  the  specimen  to  have  been  used,  and  that  it  was  de- 
signed solely  as  a  stone-hammer.  As  in  fignre217,  the  battered  surface 
at  that  one  point  opposite  the  natural  resting-poiut  for  the  forefinger 
makes  it  a  matter  of  certainty  how  this  implement  was  utilized. 

Figure  2'20  represents  a  pretty  little  stone-hammer,  made  from  a  small 
cylindrical  pebble.  The  sides  still  retain  their  natural  surface,  but  the 
(tnds  are  well  battered,  showing  that  the  implement  has  done  good  serv. 
ice.  Such  a  specimen  is  the  most  simple  form  of  tool  that  we  have  in 
our  collection.  It  is  merely  a  pebble  firom  the  bed  of  a  brook,  and  per. 
baps  the  battering  it  has  received  was  caused  by  repairing  a  weapon 
of  jasper  which  bad  become  dulled  on  its  edges  or  had  lost  the  point. 
"We  think  it  probable  that  every  aborigine  was  more  or  less  competent 
to  work  in  flint;  otherwise,  on  extended  journeys  or  during  a  day's 
banting,  many  implements  wonld  be  useless  from  some  slight  accident 
which  would  have  to  be  repaired  by  the  professional  tool  or  arrow  maker. 
We  have  often  visited  localities  where  jasper  was  extensively  worked, 
and  have  seldom  met  with  any  but  the  more  finished  atone  or  flaking 
hammers. 

Professor  Kilsson*  has  described  a  senes  of  stone-hammers  from 
Scandinavia,  with  one  from  the  D^ware  Biver,  which  are  in  most  re- 
spects similar  to  our  New  Jersey  specimens.  He  says  of  them,  "there 
are  anti«]uaries  who  would  deny  that  the  stone  implements  here  repre- 
sented and  described  (as  hammer-stones)  were  used  in  the  manner  just 
mentioned ,  but  I  have  never  heard  any  one  able  even  to  guess  for  what 
other  purpose  they  wwe  used.  As  grindstones  for  iron  they  do  not 
answer;  and  the  marks  of  blows  found  on  them  were,  as  must  be  evi- 
dent to  everyone  not  totally  ignorant  of  the  subject,  occasioned  by 
blows  on  some  hard  brittle  stone;  not  against  any  kind  of  metal 
whatsoever.  Similar  cbipping-stones  are,  besides,  found  from  the  pole 
to  the  equator,  among  all  nations  who  use  stone  implements.  The  only 
objection  to  my  view  is,  that  similar  stones  have  been  fonud  among 
iron  articles.  I  have  hinted  that  possibly  these  were  amnlets.  That 
they  were  grindstones  for  iron  arms  is,  as  above  stated,  utterly  impos- 
sible. It  rests  with  the  doubter,  therefore,  to  specify  for  what  purpose 
they  were  used,  according  to  his  opinion.  On  all  these  stones  •  •  • 
we  find  at  the  edges  marks  of  the  parpose  to  which  they  were  formerly 
applied  so  numistakable,  that  when  once  pointed  out  no  further  doubts 
can  be  entertained  on  the  matter.**  The  only  real  difference  we  notice 
between  those  of  New  Jersey  and  Scandinavia,  la  the  absence  of  per- 
>  stone  hge,  3d  ed.,  p.  10,  pL  i,  figs.  I-ll.' '         ^""•'t^"^ 
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/orated  specimens.  We  have  seen  that  certaia  stones,  bearing  marks 
of  linman  workmanship,  have  been,  in  part,  the  tools  with  vhich  vere 
fasbiooed  the  vast  m^ority  of  the  rebcs  which  we  find. 

A  stone-hammer  to  block  out  and  rudely  shape  another  stone  was  cot 
all  that  was  required  by  the  Btone-implement  maker.  The  finished  im- 
plements generally  have  lost  the  m^ority  of  the  atODe-bammer  marks, 
and  sach  wearing-off  was  evideutly  not  done  by  the  mere  nse  of  the  imple- 
meat.  It  was  designed,  and  not  accidental.  This  *' rubbing-down" 
was,  at  first,  accomplished  by  simply  taking  the  weapon  and  any  other 
jtebble  of  suitable  size  and  rubbing  the  one  upon  the  other;  but  in  time 
there  was  an  advance  over  this  primitive  method.  Stones  of  a  partic- 
ular shape,  grain,  degree  of  hardness,  &o.,  were  chosen  as  the  best 
adapted  for  the  purpose  of  smoothing  weapons,  and  instead  of  being 
utilized  once  and  thrown  aside  they  were  retained  for  future  use,  them- 
selves soon  becoming  altered  in  shape  and  possessed  of  one  or  more  of 
ttiose  long.  Blender,  poUshed  surfaces,  common  to  tbem  all,  and  whereby 
they  are  characterized  as  a  distinct  class.  These  relics  we  have  desig- 
nated "  polishing-tools." 

Figure  221  represents  a  good  average  polishing-tool,  or,  as  desig- 
nated by  Kilsson,  "whetstone."  This  specimen  is  an  obtoug,  flat- 
tened cobble-stone,  sach  as  are  found  by  tbonsands  in  the  bed  of  the 
Delaware  River.  The  upper  surface  bas  been  considerably  used,  and  is 
jiow  much  smoother  than  the  natural  or  unused  surface  of  the  implement. 
At  one  side  about  half  of  the  edge  has  been  worn  off,  leaving  the  ends 
intact.  This  wearing  away  has  extended  deeply  into  the  body  of  the 
stone,  and  the  polishing  space  thus  produced,  with  the  oval  cuds  of  the 
■Stone,  give  the  specimen  a  more  tool-like  appearance  than  is  common 
to  whetstones  generally.  This  specimea,  flgnre221, measures  nine  inches 
in  length,  ani  aboaC  two  and  one-half  in  width,  and  is  about  the  maxi- 
mum size  of  polishing-tools  as  they  occur  in  New  Jersey,  excepting,  of 
course,  portions  of  immovable  bowlders,  which  being  handy  and  of 
proper  material,  were  used  by  stone- implement  makers  when  not  incon- 
veniently distant  from  the  workshop.  The  immense  bowlder  in  Center 
BtreetiTrentonjN,  J.,in  which  is  the  mortar  described  in  chapter  xsiv, 
flgure  200,  had  a  surface  over  a  foot  In  length,  and  seven  inches  wide.  The 
red  man  evideutly  was  accustomed  to  go  to  this  to  renew  the  fine  edge 
which  characterized  a  well-made  porphyry  hand-ax  or  skinniog-kuife,  or 
to  give  new  polish  to  a  cherished  breast-plate. 

Figure  222  represents  a  second  example  of  polishing-tool,  being  a  stone 
of  much  fiuer  grain  than  that  of  the  preceding  example,  and  having  a 
number  of  very  smooth,  level  surfaces,  it  is  still  admirably  adapted  for 
polishing  porphyry  and  bom-stone  implements.  About  seven  inches 
long  and  one  inch  and  a  half  wide,  it  is  of  jnst  the  size  for  a  whetstone, 
and  yet  is  easily  carried  about.  Considering  the  amount  of  wear  it  has 
had,  and  its  virtues  as  a  sharpening-tool,  and  even  now  for  metallie 
implements,  we  doubt  not  bat  it  was  a  cherished  specimeu.  At  various 
points  on  the  Bor&ceof  the  specimen  there  areoi^nipw,  d^plipes,  which, 
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we  doabt  not,  are  the  scratches  of  porphjry  skinniDg-knives,  vbose 
dulled  edges  were  being  restored.  Tbe  principal  sharpeDiQg-enrface  is 
OQ  tbe  apper  edge  of  tbe  specimeD,  whi(^  ia  here  about  three-foarths  of 
an  inch  wide,  and  extends  over  about  one-half  of  the  length,  leaving 
one-fonrtb  at  each  end,  just  as  in  the  preceding  ^tecimen,  which  bas 
not  been  used,  and  presents  tbe  rongb,  pitted,  natural  surface  of  tbe 
stona 

Polishing  aud  sbarpeuiug  stoue  with  such  a  tool  as  this  is  facilitated 
very  mnch  by  the  addition  of  water  and  very  fine  sand,  aud  both  were 
probably  used  by  the  aborigines,  as  we  know  tbem  to  have  been  used 
in  drilling  the  beautiful  banoer-stonea. 

Figure  223  represents  a  very  common  form  of  polishing-toot,  and  one 
perhaps  more  properly  named  than  tbe  two  preceding  specimens,  which 
might  be  classed  by  themselves  as  whetstones.  It  is  a  small  qaadrangn- 
lar  pebble  of  horn-stone,  which  has  been  "  pecked "  over  the  whole 
Burfaco  to  bring  it  into  its  present  shape.  The  middle  of  Lbe  specimen 
is  widest  and  thickest,  and  from  tbence  it  slopes  toward  each  side  and 
end.  One  cud,  as  will  be  noticed  in  the  illustration,  is  curved  instead 
of  sqaare,  and  polished  instead  of  "  pecked."  This  polished  surface  is 
thepolisking  point,  being  that  which  was  rubbed  iu  the  grooves  of  axes 
and  other  similar  points  to  give  them  a  smooth  surface.  This  rubbing 
bas  produced  a  sort  of  an  edge  at  one  corner,  but  not  sharp  at  all,  like 
»  skiuning-kuife.  When  once  a  roanded  corner  has  been  produced  on 
a  polishing-tool,  as  in  this  specimen,  which  is  of  hard  mineral,  it  is  com- 
paratively easy,  with  tbe  addition  of  sand  and  water,  to  deepen,  smooth, 
and  accurately  curve  a  groove  such  as  we  find  on  the  ordinary  cobble- 
stone ax,  some  of  which,  as  we  have  seen,  have  beautifully-polished 
^ooves,  which,  of  course,  are  rendered  smoother  and  perhaps  deeper 
by  tbe  wear  of  the  withes  or  sinews  used  in  strapping  the  handle. 

COKOLTISION. 

Having  given  ancb  facts  as  appeared  to  be  pertinent  to  the  subject 
In  describing  the  several  classes  of  implements  of  which  we  have  here 
treated,  there  is  little  remaining  to  be  said.  Until  future  discoveries 
throw  more  light  upon  the  particntar  nses  of  each  kind  of  implement 
and  weapon,  but  little  more  will  be  learned  from  these  specimens  beyond 
the  facts  given  of  the  unquestionable  identity  of  stone  implements 
throughout  tbe  world,  and  their  indication  of  man's  oii{noal  barbaric 
condition. 

TSo  question  in  the  whole  range  of  anthropological  science  has  re- 
ceived more  attention  than  how  America  was  originally  peopled,  and 
everything  bearing  upon  it,  however  remotely,  is  of  value  to  those  who 
seek  to  answer  it  The  stone  implements  we  have  been  describing  have 
something  to  do  with  this  qnestion.  Maintaining,  of  course,  the  develop- 
ment of  all  mankind  IVom  a  palaeolithic  to  a  neolithic  condition,  and 
believing  that  the  "rode  implements"  which  we  have  described  in 
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chapter  ii  to  be  strictly  palaeolitbic  in  their  character  and  age,  in  order 
to  prove  that  the  aborigioes  came  from  another  coutinent,  it  most  be 
Bbown  that  sucb  a  paleolithic  people  were  possessed  of  cauoes  which 
woald  stand  the  hap-hazard  rudderless  journeys  that  Sir  Charles  Lyell 
has  described  as  one  great  means  whereby  distant  islands  and  continents 
have  been  populated.* 

Sir  Charles  Lyell  remarks  :t  "Were  the  whole  of  mankind  now  cat  off, 
with  the  exception  of  one  family.  Inhabiting  the  old  or  new  continent, 
or  Anstralia,  or  even  some  coral  isle  of  the  Pacific,  we  might  expect 
their  descendants,  though  they -should  never  become  more  enlightened 
than  the  Australians,  the  South  Sea  islanders,  or  theEsquimaux,  to  spread 
in  the  course  of  ages  over  the  whole  earth,  diffosed  partly  by  the  ten- 
dency of  population  to  increase,  in  a  limited  district,  beyond  the  means 
of  subsistence,  and  partly  by  the  Accidental  drifting  of  canoes  by  tides 
and  currents  to  distant  shores;"  but  it  Is  impossible  to  determine  the 
range  of  capabilities  of  paleolithic  people,  even  in  the  matter  of  migra- 
tions; and  estimating  a  people's  capabilities  by  a  study  of  their  *'  rude 
implements,"  wo  arc  of  the  opinion  that  an  overland  journey  from  the 
southern  continent  or  Central  America  was  more  probable  than  a 
canoe  voyage  from  any  of  the  islands  of  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific.  If  we 
heed  the  traditions  of  the  aborigines,  that  they  came  from  another  conn- 
try,  then  they  sailed  over  some  portion  of  the  Pacific  and  not  the  Atlan- 
tic, all  the  various  tribes  having  traditions  of  coming  from  the  west;  but 
it  would  be  well  to  remember  that  these  traditions  refer  also  to  some 
preceding  or  preoccupying  people  whom  the  incoming  race  conquered. 
If  the  Delaware  Indians,  who  two  centuries  ago  were  in  peaceful  pos- 
session of  New  Jersey,  really  came  from  the  west,  and  on  arriving  en- 
countered another  people  and  drove  them  off,  all  of  which  their  tradi- 
tions claim,  the  question  arises,  who  were  their  predecessors  f  Were 
they  a  more  primitive  people  than  the  red  Indian,  and  the  fashioners 
of  the  old,  rude  implements  T  Were  they  tlie  paleolithic  folk  of  the  Dela- 
ware Valley,  and  the  red  Indians  the  neolithic  people? 

While  we  cannot  but  accept  the  suggestions  of  Professor  Huxley,  as 
expressed  in  our  introductory  chapter,  in  preference  to  the  exotic  origin 
of  our  red  Indians  asserted  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  we  are  nevertheless 
comiielled  to  return  to  the  point  from  which  we  started,  and  admit  thac 
the  origin  of  the  aborigines  is  still  enveloped  in  what  has  proved  an 
impenetrable  mist;  but  now  that  so  much  attention  is  being  paid 
throughout  the  world  to  anthropological  science,  it  is  almost  safe  to 
predict  that  the  origin  of  tbe  red  Indian  and  bis  prehistoric  history  will 
yet  be  correctly  oatlined. 

Sir  John  Lubbock  has  given  excellent  reasons  for  his  belief  in  the 
indigenous  origin  of  tbe  Mexican  civilization.  He  remarks :  "  Take  the 
case  of  the  Mexicans.    Even  if  we  suppose  that  they  were  descended 

*8««  FebnuiTy  and  Jane  nnmbers  of  Americtin  Naturalist  for  additiona]  remarkBoa 
tbis  sDbjoct,  based  npon  fartbet  discoveries  of  aborigioal  lelios. 
i  Principtee  of  Geology,  lltb  ed.,  vol.  ii,  p.  474,  Amer.  edi'  n  vivtm',;h^ 
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from  a  primitivelyciTilized  race  and  bad  gradoally  and  completely  lost 
both  tbe  use  and  traditioD  of  letters — to  my  mind  a  most  improbable 
faypotliesis — still  we  mnst  look  on  tbeir  system  of  picture-writing  as 
being  of  American  origin.  Even  if  a  system  of  writing  by  letters  could 
ever  be  altogether  lost,  wbicb  I  doabt,  it  certainly  could  not  be  abon- 
doued  for  that  of  pietnre-writing,  which  is  inferior  in  every  point  of 
view.  If  the  Mexicans  had  owed  their  civilization  not  to  their  own 
gradual  improvement  but  to  the  influence  of  some  European  visitors, 
driven  by  stress  of  weather  or  tbe  pursuit  of  adventure  on  to  their 
coasts,  we  should  have  found  in  their  system  of  writing  and  in  other 
respects  numistakable  proofs  of  such  an  influence.  Although,  there- 
fore, we  have  no  historical  proof  that  the  civilization  of  America  was 
indigenous,  we  have  in  its  very  character  evidence  more  satisfactory 
perhaps  than  any  historical  statements  would  be." 

Dr.  Daniel  Wilson,  who  endeavors  to  prove  tbe  Asiatic  origin  of  the 
aboriginal  American,  says  of  bim,  he  "is  among  the  ancients  of  tbe 
earth,"*  and  that,  "  whencesoever  he  derived  bis  origin,  he  presents 
to  US  just  such  a  type  of  uuprogressive  life  as  the  nomads  of  the  Asiatic 
steppes.  The  red  Indian  of  the  Northwest  eshibits  no  change  from 
bis  precarsors  of  tbe  fifteenth  century;  and  for  aught  that  appears 
in  bim  of  a  capacity  for  development,  the  forests  of  the  American 
continent  may  have  sheltered  hunting  and  warring  tribes  of  Indians, 
just  as  they  hare  sheltered  and  pastured  its  wild  herds  of  bnQ'aloes,  for 
countless  centuries  since  tbe  continent  rose  from  its  ocean  bed.  That 
he  is  no  recent  intruder  is  Indisputably  proved  alike  by  physical  and 
intellectual  evideuce.t"  Further  on  tbe  same  writer  observes:  "Man 
entered  on  tbe  occupation  of  the  New  World  in  centuries  which  there, 
as  in  older  historic  regions,  stretch  backward  as  we  strive  to  explore 
them.  His  early  history  Is  lost,  for  it  is  not  yet  four  centuries  since 
the  red  man  and  this  western  world  were  made  known  to  us ;  and  he 
still  exists  as  he  did  then,  a  being  apart  from  all  that  specially  distin- 
guishes either  the  cultivated  or  uncultured  man  of  Europe."}  Does  not 
this  admission  of  the  great  antiquity  of  the  American  aborigines  carry 
with  it,  of  itself,  aproof  of  theantocbthonic  origin  of  the  Indian!  And 
tho  similarity  of  races — is  it  not  bnt  a  repetition  of  what  we  have  seen 
in  the  atone  implements  themselves,  that  like  surroundings  will  pro- 
duce similar  weapons  and  tools  f 

Certainly  one  would  not  endeavor  to  trace  s  relationship  between 
the  ancient  people  who  fashioned  and  used  tbe  mde  and  elaborate  stone 
implements  of  Great  Britain  and  the  red  Indians  who  chipped  and 
polished  the  specimens  here  figured,  yet,  excepting  tbe  minerals  of  which 
they  are  made,  how  similar  are  they  to  the  English  specimens  I 

What  though  the  Mongol  does  resemble  the  American,  does  this  in 

itself  prove  relationshipt    And,  also,  it  may  be  asked,  which  of  tbe 

American  aborigines,  as  they  now  are,  does  the  Asiatic  Mongol  most 

resemble;  or  has  each  American  tribe  a  representative  in  tbe  other 

*  Prebiatorle  Mao,  2d  ed.,  p.  1 1.  I L.  c,  p.  10.  t  L.  a.,  p.  13. 
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continent  1  Dr.  Wilson  asserts  tbnt "  tbe  theory  of  no  aboriginal  DDit; 
pervading  onr  indig^Doiis  American  race  from  tbe  Arctic  circle  to 
Tierra  del  Faego  lias  teen  sbown  to  be  baseless  ;"*  but  bow  can  it  be 
proved  that  tbe  Indians  appearing  most  nearly  allied  to  Asiatic  races 
are  tbe  oldest  or  original  aborigines  f  We  doabt  that  all  American 
races  are  related,  and  if  so  difTerent,  as  Dr.  Wilson  assumes,  who  can  dem- 
onstrate now  which  type  or  pattern  was  the  central  from  which  came  tbe 
others  that  climate,  food,  and  snrronndiDgs generally,  finally  prodacedl 

Whatever  the  origin  of  the  American  aborigine,  however,  there  can 
be  no  question  as  to  his  conditioti  from  the  date  of  bis  first  appearance 
on  American  soil  to  tbe  time  of  the  arrival  of  tbe  Knropean  settler,  a 
period  of  immense  dnration,  during  which  the  puzzling  red  man  passed 
from  the  paleolithic  to  a  neolithio  condition ;  and  if  we  may  correctly 
estimate  the  advance  in  culture  which  a  race  has  made,  by  the  traces  of 
their  arts  that  are  still  left  to  tell  the  story  of  their  former  presence, 
then  in  Kew  Jersey  tbe  Indian  was  once  a  paleolithic  man,  and,  from 
whatever  sonrce  he  came,  here  advanced  witboat  sopematural  revela- 
tion, or  the  missionary  efforts  of  a  snperior  people,  to  a  condition  which 
is  best  known  as  "  neolithic,"  or  that  stage  of  culture  when  stone  was 
utilized  to  the  best  advantage,  every  qaality  of  tbe  mineral  being  recog- 
nized and  the  weapons  fashioned  accordingly. 

The  theory  of  the  gradual  progress  of  mankind,  which  needs  no 
further  discoveries  to  prove  it  true,  is  demonstrated,  as  in  Europe,  in 
the  condition  and  general  position  of  the  stone  implements  found  in 
Kew  Jersey,  although  the  older  Stone  age  of  the  American  race  or  races 
does  not  date  back  as  far  into  prehistoric  ages  as  is  probable  in  other 
continents.  It  is  true  of  New  Jersey,  as  of  Europe,  that  "  all  our  recent 
investigations  •  •  •  into  the  state  of  the  arts  in  the  earlier  Stone 
age,  lead  clearly  to  the  opinion  that  at  a  period  many  thousands  of  years 
anterior  to  historical  times,  man  was  in  a  state  of  great  barbarism  and 
ignorance,  exceeding  that  of  the  most  savage  tribes  of  modem  times. 
Ho  was  evidently  ignorant  of  all  metals,  and  of  the  arts  of  polishing 
6<''<one  implements  and  of  making  pottery ."t  And  finally,  if  the  pride  of 
man  is  to  be  considered  in  the  demonstration  of  the  truth  in  nature,  is 
it  not  more  pleasant  to  believe  that  we  are  an  improvement  over,  rather 
than  a  degeneration  from,  our  remote  ancestry ;  and  should  we  not  be 
thankful  to  "Time,  which  autiqnates  antiqaities,  and  hath  an  art  to 
makedustofallthings,"thathe  "hath yet  spared theseminormonnments' 
to  as  to  prove  the  advance  which  we  have  made  over  a  distinct  people  of 
the  globe,  a  fiict  which  is  now  shown  to  be  quite  in  accordance  with 
"  the  convictions  of  the  great  body  of  the  learned,"  and  with  the  facts  of 
history  and  of  prehistoric  times  1 

"L.  c,  p.  C13.  tLj-eUiLo.;  Tol.il,  p.  485. 
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